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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  AND  TONNAGE* 

The  year  1846  is  remarkable  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  nation  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
generally.  The  liberal  policy  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  government 
which  came  into  power  in  1842,  could  not  but  produce  its  results  sooner  or 
later;  and  in  the  active  state  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  we  re- 
cognize not  only  the  legitimate  consequences  of  that  policy,  but  the  confir- 
mation of  the  soundness  of  free  trade  principles.  Up  to  1842,  the  revenues 
of  Great  Britain  were  derived  from  taxes  on  articles  bf  consumption,  both 
imported  and  of  domestic  growth.  Protective  theories  having  preponder- 
ated in  the  imperial  councils,  taxes  were  laid  as  high  as  possible.  In  many 
cases  they  were  even  prohibitory,  and  in  all  oppressive.  The  result  was,  that 
for  nearly  ten  years,  ending  with  1842,  the  expenditures  could  not  be  kept 
within  the  revenue.  Year  after  year  a  deficit  presented  itself  which  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  most  sagacious  Chancellors.  Sir  Francis  Baring,  in  1840, 
proposed  and  obtained  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  customs  duties — an 
increase,  the  proceeds  of  which  it  was  estimated  would  meet  the  deficit.  The 
tax  was  levied  and  collected,  but  the  incurable  "  deficit"  seemed  rather  in- 
creased than  otherwise — involving  a  change  of  ministry.  The  lesson  was  not 
lost  on  the  new  minister.  He  saw  clearly  enough,  that  to  make  taxes  yield  a 
sufficiency,  the  taxed  goods  must  be  consumed ;  and  that,  if  the  impositions 
on  trade  were  so  great,  and  restrictions  upon  industry  so  onerous,  as  to  in- 
capacitate the  people  from  consuming,  the  revenue  must  of  necessity  decline. 
The  experiment  of  the  extra  5  per  ct.  customs  proved  this  conclusively.  The 
increased  burden  diminished  consumption  ;  hence,  to  recover  the  deficit,  he 
most  undo  what  had  been  done  theretofore.  The  income  tax  being  first  laid, 
he  began  to  ameliorate  duties ;  prohibitions  upon  food  were  removed ;  and 
taxes  the  most  onerous  upon  trade  were  relinquished,  tW^nut  resgect  to  pro- 
tection. With  every  removal  industry  received  a  .new  impulse;  the  abil- 
ity of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  consume  was  evidently  increased,  and 
enhanced  importations  at  advanced  prices  gave  indication  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  minister's  views.  Year  after  year  the  demand  for  all  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufactures,  tropical  fruits,  live  animals  and  provisions,  increas- 
ed, as  indicated  in  the  quantities  taken  for  consumption,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  government  recovered  the  former  deficit  independently  of  the  direct 
tax.     The  process  of  improvement  under  diminished  protection    was  so 
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clearly  indicated  as  the  result  of  free  trade,  that  the  minister  himself  became 
a  thorough  convert,  and  openly  and  explicitly  renounced  protection  upon 
food  as  a  principle  of  government. 

Under  the  financial  head  of  this  number,  will  be  found  some  tables,  com- 
piled from  official  sources,  showing  the  interesting  fact  of  this  enhanced 
consumption  of  all  articles.  The  increase,  for  nine  months  of  1846  over 
former  years,  amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  and  embraces  as  well  tropical  pro- 
ductions as  imported  animal  food  ;  also,  raw  materials  and  excisable  articles 
of  British  production — as  bricks,  paper,  malt,  &c. ;  the  whole  showing  a 
universal  increase  of  industry,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries by  the  laboring  many.  On  eight  articles,  viz. :  provisions,  butter,  cheese, 
sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco — the  increase  was  gradual,  from 
446,215,561  lbs.  in,  1842,  to  608,553,257  lbs.  in  1846.  The  consumption  of 
food  must  naturally  be  expected  to  have  increased  as  well  as  that  of  other 
articles ;  and  the  foreign  demand  for  food,  which  has  been  so  visible  in  the 
United  States'  markets,  is  the  evidence  of  that  increased  consumption,  and 
not  merely  of  a  short  crop,  as  has  been  supposed.  There  are  no  statistical 
tables  which  will  show  the  exact  quantity  of  bread-stuffs  consumed  in  England ; 
but  the  corn  laws  require  to  be  reported  at  the  150  principal  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  grain  sold,  weekly,  and  the  price. 
The  average  prices  reported  at  these  sales,  regulate  the,  duty  under  the 
sliding-scale.  If,  now,  we  compare  the  quantities  of  British  grains  sold  at 
those  markets,  for  a  period  of  this  year,  with  the  quantity  sold  for  a  like 
period  of  a  previous  year,  a  good  indication  of  the  crop  is  arrived  at  For 
this  purpose  we  take  the  year  1844,  because  that  was  a  year  of  considerable 
import,  and  also  of  low  prices ;  and  we  take  the  eight  weeks,  ending  with 
Nov.  21st,  in  each  year.     The  results  are  as  follows  : 

TABLE   OF   SALES  AT  150  TOWNS  FOB  8  WEEKS,    ALSO  THE  QUANTITIES    ENTERED 
FOR  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  SAME  WEEKS,  ALSO  THE  PRICES  NOV.  21. 

Sold. 

Wlieat,  qrs. .1.046.818.. 

Barley,    " 612.265.. 

Oats,       " 263.047.. 

Bye,         " 3.516.. 

Beans,     " 37.950.. 

Peas,       «« 81.609.. 

Total  8  weeks.. .1.985.205. .491,664. .2.476.879 2,024.068. .497.624. .2.521.692 

There  has  been  a  quantity  equal  to  349,767  qrs.  more  British  grain  sold  in 
150  British  towns  than  in  the  same  period  of  1844 ;  there  has  also  been  an 
increased  quantity  entered  for  consumption,  and  yet  the  prices  are  33£  per 
cent  higher ;  that  is,  the  average  of  the  six  grains,  Nov.  21,  1844,  was 
34s.  9d. ;  and  Nov.  21,  1846,  47s.  8d.  If  a  larger  quantity  brought  this 
increased  money  price,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  it  is  increased  de- 
mand and  not  deficient  supply,  that  produces  it.  Under  the  approximate 
free  trade  movement  of  the  British  government,  her  people  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  necessaries  and  comforts  than  ever,  although  they  have  come  to  de- 
pend on  foreign  nations  for  a  portion  of  their  food. 

The  influence  of  thirty  years  of  peace  has  broken  down  the  theory 
of  "protection,"  which  may  be  called  the  spirit  of  international  war* 
fare.  It  was  the  legitimate  progeny  of  that  obsolete  "  balance  of  power" 
theory,  which  taught  that  it  was  the  duty  of  one  nation,  not  only  to  increase 
its  own  strength,  but  to  weaken  and  injure  another,  by  all  means  in  its 
power.  When  Lord  Bacon  announced  that  "  Nobody  can  be  healthful 
without  exercise — neither  natural  body  nor  politic;  and  certainly  to  a 
kingdom  or  estate  a  just  and  honorable  war  is  the  true  exercise/'  he  laid 


1844. 

1846. 

Entered.     TotiL 

Price.           Sold.       Entered.       Total 

Price. 

s.    d. 

a   <L 

63.477.. 1.110.295. 

.45  10.... 1.120.812.. 120.913. .1.371.939. 

.59    8 

359.207..    971.472. 

.35     2..-.    581.013..  125.326..    834.120. 

-42  H 

17.196..    280.243. 

.21     3 228.570..  126.099..    482,473. 

.25  10 

14.012..      17.528. 

.30     9 3.488..    ..        3.488. 

.42    7 

.  32.109..      70.059. 

.38     6....      72.918..  65.854..    209,033. 

.46     4 

.     5.673.-      27.288. 

.36    2....      17.267..  59.432..    132.884. 

.49    0 
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down  the  fundamental  principte  of  the  protective  theory;  and,  in  support 
of  it,  he  gave  a  rule  for  carrying  it  out,  as  follows  : 

"  First,  for  their  neighbors  there  can  do  general  rule  be  given  save  one, 
which  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  that  princes  do  keep  due  sentinel,  that  none  of  the 
neighbors  do  overgrow  so,  (by  increase  of  territory,  by  embracing  trade,  or  the 
like,)  as  they  become  more  able  to  annoy,"  &c, 

Moloch  himself,  in  grand  council,  could  not  have  devised  a  more  infal- 
lible mode  of  debasing  the  human  race,  stifling  civilization,  and  paralyzing 
industry,  than  is  here  set  forth.  It  is  obvious  that  commercial  restrictions 
are  but  preliminary  acts  of  hostility,  always  looking  to  the  more  advantageous 
enjoyment  of  the  "  healthy  exercise"  recommended  by  this  benevolent  old 
gentleman,  and  in  so  far  they  perpetuate  in  time  of  peace  the  commercial 
evils  incident  upon  war.  To  prevent  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  other 
countries,  and  to  promote  that  of  their  own,  have  ever  been  the  objects  of 
statesmen  looking  to  strength  in  time  of  war ;  and  whenever  the  restric- 
tions, imposed  for  these  objects,  have  borne  too  heavily  upon  any  class  of 
their  own  citizens,  they  have  been  sugared  over  with  the  idea  of  "  protec- 
tion to  home  industry,"  and  sought  to  be  made  palatable  by  appeals  to 
national  prejudices.  These  arts  have  been  successful  in  modern  times, 
in  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  absurd  theory.  General  intelligence 
is  now,  however,  so  far  advanced,  that  the  public  cannot  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  destruction  of,  or  injury  to  the  trade  of  another  nation  can  be  bene- 
ficial to  its  rival.  Any  considerable  revulsion  in  trade  or  diminution  in  the 
production  of  necessaries, .  which  manifests  itself  in  one  country,  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  calamity  to  all ;  a  shock  given  to  commercial  credit 
in  one  quarter  vibrates  through  all  channels  of  intercourse,  until  regions 
the  most  remote  manifest  its  influence.  Above  all,  war  has,  through  the 
ascendency  of  the  commercial  interests,  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  calamities,  instead  of  a  "  healthful  exercise,"  which  was  so  necessary, 
according  to  the  noble  reasoner  alluded  to,  if  "just  and  honorable."  As, 
however,  there  can  be  no  war  without  two  parties,  the  unjust  and  dishon- 
orable cause  of  one  party  must  be  as  "  necessary"  to  the  existence  of  a 
health-promoting  war,  as  the  just  and  honorable  cause  of  the  other.  With 
this  progress  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  wars,  resulting 
from  the  increasing  influence  of  commerce  and  the  decline  of  that  of 
politicians,  the  protective  theory  came  to  rest  for  its  support  upon  its  sup* 
posed  magical  powers  of  making  men  more  industrious  and  enterprising, 
and  their  industry  more  productive,  than  they  would  be  without  it. 

In  1830,  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  was  180,000  tons. 
In  1845  it  was  2,500,000  tons,  and  the  import  87,000  tons,  paying  a  duty  of 
SI  75  per  ton,  and  $2  75  freight  from  Nova  Scotia.  An  acre  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  yields  45,000  tons ;  consequently,  it  requires  60  acres  per  ahn.  to  supply 
the  demand.  Party  leaders  tell  us,  however,  that  without  a  duty,  or  with  a 
low  duty,  that  60  acres  per  annum  will  be  imported  from  abroad,  at  a  rate 
less  than  it  can  be  mined  for ;  and  that  the  miners  will  "  abandon  the  busi- 
ness," the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  become  valueless,  and  great  numbers 
of  persons  be  thrown  out  of  employ.  Where  the  coal  is  to  come  from,  or  how 
such  quantities  can  be  transported  at  any  price,  no  one  vouchsafes  to  explain. 
Where  would  the  tonnage  come  from  ?  Who  would  build  it?  Who  would  navi- 
gate it  ?  and  at  what  rate  of  freight  ?  Nevertheless,  numbers  say  that  it  is  so ; 
that  is,  they  say  so  "politically-speaking,"  which  may  be  taken  in  a  Pickwick- 
ian sense — inasmuch  as  that,  commercially  speaking,  and  in  a  practical  sense, 
the  converse  appears  to  be  true.  The  miners  are  now  demanding  and  receiv- 
ing, under  the  new  tariff,  which  charges  30  per  cent,  duty,  one  dollar  per  ton 
more  than  they  got  for  it  last  year  under  the  old  tariff,  which  charged  $1  75 
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per  ton,  and  foreign  coal  is  $1  00  cheaper.  This  great  difference  between 
common  sense  commercially,  and  misty  theories  politically,  manifests  itself 
daily  more  distinctly  in  all  that  relates  to  international  affairs.  In  Great 
Britain  the  whole  system  of  protection  has  been  cast  off  and  abandoned. 
During  more  than  150  years  Great  Britain  pursued  corn-law  protection, 
to  enhance  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  landed-proprietors,  who  make  the 
laws,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  consume  food.  To  popularize  these 
enactments  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  would  make  England  independent 
of  foreign  nations  for  food ;  as  if  any  man  can  be  independent  of  his  fel- 
lows, or  any  nation  of  its  neighbors. 

This  catch-word  of  "  independence,"  is  ever  successful  with  the  un- 
thinking many,  because  it  flatters  national  prejudice,  and  keeps  alive 
those  antipathies  engendered  by  former  hostilities,  which  are  ready  to 
burst  forth  in  renewed  vigor  on  any  new  occasion  that  may  offer.  For 
this  reason  England,  until  1828,  pursued  a  strictly  prohibitory  policy 
in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  food,  as  well  as  manufactures. 
The  operation  of  the  law  was  supposed  to  be  that,  with  a  strict  monopoly 
of  the  "  home-market,"  prices  would  range  at  a  level  fixed  by  home-com- 
petition, and  therefore  it  would  always  be  so  high  as  to  yield  a  profit  to  the 
farmer ;  that  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  agriculturists  would  induce 
a  free  outlay  of  capital,  and  that  every  possible  acre  would  be  pressed  into 
cultivation,  yielding  its  produce  for  the  supply  of  the  markets ;  that  although 
the  food  thus  produced  might  be  dear,  that  dearness  would  stimulate  pro- 
duction so  as  to  make  England  "  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  food." 
The  opponents  of  this  theory  contended  that  the  high  prices,  ensured  to  agri- 
culturists, tended  rather  to  relax  that  successful  enterprise  which  is  ever 
attendant  upon  necessity ;  that  the  enormous  tax  imposed  upon  con- 
sumers of  food  for  the  benefit  of  its  producers,  diminished  the  comforts  of 
laborers,  paralyzed  trade,  and  retarded  the  national  prosperity ;  that  the 
great  commercial  and  industrial  rivalry  which  exists  between  nations  in 
modern  times,  eminently  demands  the  exercise  of  that  invention,  which  is 
proverbially  the  daughter  of  necessity  ;  that  the  constant  activity  of  all  the 
faculties  is  indispensable  to  secure  success ;  and  whenever  the  government, 
throwing  its  shield  around  any  occupation,  protects  it  against  competition, 
it  removes  the  necessity  for  exertion,  deadens  the  faculties,  and  destroys  in- 
vention. Notwithstanding  a  long  persistance  in  the  former  course,  the 
wants  of  England  have  exceeded  her  means,  and  she  has  cast  aside  protec- 
tion, frankly  acknowledging  its  inutility,  nay  hurtfulness,  and  her  future 
dependance  upon  foreign  nations  for  food.  The  result  is  matter  of  history, 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  it  are  self-evident ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  in  this 
country  still  cling  politically  to  that  theory,  as  applied  to  this  country,  which 
England  has  tested  and  abandoned,  as  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire, 
acknowledge  the  fallacy  of  supposing  (hat  protection  can  enhance  produc- 
tion. As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  we  quote  from  the  New- York 
Courier,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  able  of  the  federal  press,  the  opening 
paragraph  of  its  leading  article  of  Dec.  1st :  , 

**  The  final  overthrow  of  the  corn  law  policy  in  England  is  turning  attention  in 
that  country  to  stick  improvements  in  agriculture,  as  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  in- 
demnify himself  by  larger  crops  at  lower  prices  for  the  higher  prices  which  it  teas  the 
design*  and  partially  the  result,  of  the  corn  laws  to  secure  to  aim. 

M  What  is  thus  effected  in  England  by  this  change  of  policy,  should  be  in  some 
degree  brought  about  hj  the  same  cause  in  our  own  country,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  in  a  position  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  market  which  is  thus  newly  opened. 

•*  The  difference  of  motive  to  such  improvements  for  the  two  countries  is  indeed 
great— nothing  less  than,  in  one  case,  the  difference  between  raising  what  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  in  the  other,  raising  for  sale  a  larger  or  smaller 
surplus  over  consumption;  but  in  both  cases  there  is  motive  enough.9' 
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We  have  italicised  a  few  lines  which  embrace  the  principle  of  protection 
in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  regard  the  sentence  as  an  involuntary  homage 
to  the  immutability  of  sound  principles.  The  few  lines  we  have  quoted  are 
singularly  comprehensive  in  their  meaning.  They  admit  that  up  to  this 
time  the  influence  of  protection  has  been  to  induce  the  production  of  small 
crops  only  to  sell  at  high  prices ;  that  is,  to  dem&nd  from  consumers  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  small  quantities  of  food.  This  is  for  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  food;  and  the  intervention  of  government  was  called  for,  to  prevent 
consumers  from  getting  more  for  less  money  from  abroad.  The  moment 
the  government  intervention  is  abandoned,  the  producer  is  obliged  to  arouse 
himself  and  seek  to  retain  the  trade,  by  giving  more  for  less  money  than  even 
foreigners  can  afford.  A  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  people  of  England 
obtain  more  enjoyments.  It  follows  necessarily  that  where  small  quantities 
are  produced,  although  the  proprietor  may,  by  charging  high  prices,  get  as 
much  money  as  for  a  larger  quantity  at  low  prices,  yet  the  laborers,  and  all 
engaged  in  handling  and  transportation,  get  much  less;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  protective  system,  viz.,  that  it  enhances  the  profits 
of  capital,  and  diminishes  both  tne  employment  of  the  poor  and  the  amount 
of  their  earnings.  This  is  a  result  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  has  been 
alleged  to  be  the  effect  of  protection ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
every  one,  nevertheless,  that  such  is  the  case.  The  above  extract  states 
truly,  that  the  cultivator  will  seek  to  "  indemnify  himself  by  larger  crops." 
This  is  true  in  every  species  of  production.  The  unprotected  cultivator  and 
manufacturer  must  produce  larger  quantities.  If  the  English  farmers  raise 
two  thousand  bushels  where  they  now  produce  fifteen  hundred,  and  sell  it  for 
the  same  money,  they  must,  out  of  the  amount  they  receive,  pay  to  laborers  all 
the  expense  of  harvesting,  handling,  sacking,  transporting,  &c.,  &c,  the  extra 
five  hundred  bushels.  There  will  be  one-third  more  work  in  such  case  for 
laborers  than  now.  The  greater  demand  for  laborers  will  produce  its  usual 
result  in  advancing  their  wages,  and  their  general  condition  will  be  vastly 
improved  at  the  expense  of  the  overgrown  profits  of  a  landed  aristocracy. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  manufactures  in  this  country,  where  the 
tendency  of  the  protective  system  has  been  to  produce  small  quantities  at 
high  prices.  To  manufacture  1  arge  quantities,  at  low  prices,  involves  a  greater 
demand  for  raw  material,  at  enhanced  rates,  more  employment  to  operatives, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  higher  wages,  and  an  improved  condition,  all  which 
only  tends  to  modify  the  dividends  of  capital.  As  an  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff,  we  will  take  from  the  printed  reports  of  eight  leading  Lowell 
factories  the  number  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  made  per  week,  the  number  of 
pounds  cotton  consumed,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  January  1, 
1842,  and  January  1, 1846,  as  follows : 

Qoodi  made  ftr  wek.  Lbs.  Cotton  tutd.  i  N:  hand*  tmpfoytA 

Jan.  1842.  1,340,000 417.000 7,977 

Jan.  1846.  1,499,000 477,000 7,410 


Increase, 159,000 60,000 

Decrease, 567 

From  this  return  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  cloth  has  been  reduced 
from  3.25  yards  per  lb.  of  cotton,  to  3.14  yards  per  lb.,  and  the  number  of 
hands  required  to  produce  1,499,000  yards  in  1846,  is  567  less  than  was 
required  to  make  1,340,000  in  1842.  The  saving  effected  by  the  diminution 
of  the  amount  paid  for  lobar,  is  $3,695  per  week,  or  $193,140  per  annum. 
They  make  159,000  yards  more  cloth  per  week,  which,  at  8  cents,  is  worth 
9624,000  per  annum  less  the  increased  quantity  of  cotton,  which  is  worth 
#312,000.    They  receive,  therefore,  $312,000  net  more  for  cloth,  and  pay 
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f  193,140  less  for  labor,  than  in  1843.  These  two  items  make  $504,140  per 
annum,  which,  on  the  aggregate  capital,  $8,900,000  of  the  eight  mills,  is  5 J 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  they  divide  from  20  to  30  per  cent  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  the  increased  speed  of  improved  machinery  produces  this  increase 
of  cloth  with  leas  manual  labor.  In  other  employments,  as  iron,  coal,  &c, 
the  extra  labor  cannot  brf  dispensed  with,  and  any  enhanced  production 
necessarily  requires  more  manual  labor  in  handling  and  transporting,  more 
canal  boats,  more  coasting  tonnage,  more  rail  cars,  more  carts,  &c,  and  it  is 
through  increased  production,  at  low  prices,  that  labor  only  can  obtain  its 
share  of  profit.  In  a  speech  of  the  Hon*  Daniel  Webster,  made  in  1830, 
be  remarked : 

*•  Manufacturing  capital  comes,  in  the  end,  to  be  owned  but  by  few.  It  does  no*> 
therefore,  encourage  industry,  like  capital  employed  in  some  other  pursuit*.  The 
case  of  the  establishment  mentioned  in  the  report  was  in  point  to  this  argument- 
Half  a  million  of  dollars  gives  employment  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons, 
and  those  principally  women  and  children.  Now,  what  employment  of  that  sum, 
in  almost  any  other  pursuit,  could  fail  to  demand  and  require  more  human  labor? 
If  vested  in  agriculture,  the  sum  would  command  good  and  productive  land  suffi- 
cient to  employ,  he  might  almost  say,  all  the  cotton-spinners  in  the  United  States/9 

This  all  must  feel,  as  no  doubt  he  himself felt,  to  be  true.  But  we  would 
now  call  attention  to  the  reasoning  contained  in  a  speech  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman, in  Philadelphia,  at  a  public  meeting,  held  December  2d,  1846  : 

"  Gentlemen,  on  the  Tariff  I  have  spoken  so  often,  and  so  much,  that  I  am  sure 
that  no  gentleman  wishes  me  to  utter  the  word  again.  There  are  some  things, 
however,  worth  while  to  remember.  Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  England  for 
centuries  was  the  most  tenacious  in  adhering  to  her  protective  principles,  both  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce  and  manufacture. 

"  She  has  of  late  years  relaxed,  and  found  her  position  could  afford  somewhat  of 
free  trade.  She  is  skilful — she  has  vast  machinery — she  has  a  dense  population — a 
cheaply  working,  because  badly  fed  and  badly  clothed  population.  She  can  ran 
her  career,  therefore,  in  free  trade :  we  cannot,  unless  willing  to  become  badly- 
fed  and  badly  clothed  also." 

Is  not  bad  food  and  bad  clothing  the  legitimate  result  of  the  "tenacious 
adherence  to  protective  principles  for  centuries,"  producing  small  quantities 
at  high  prices,  as  the  Courier  states?  England,  by  protection,  has  accumu- 
lated large  capital,  skill  and  "vast  machinery/'  but  her  people  are  "badly 
fed"  and  "badly  clothed."  That  this  is  the  result  of  "protection"  is  self- 
evident  ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  1820,  after  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the 
miseries  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  England,  and  the  happiness  of 
agricultural  life  in  New-England,  remarked : 

"He  knew  that  he  was  speaking  upon  what  might  be  thought  the  remote  effect 
of  these  great  establishments,  (manufactories.)  Yet  not  so  remote,  perhaps,  as  we 
may  imagine.  If  the  system  (protective)  be  established  and  adhered  to,  which  be 
could  not  believe  until  he  should  see  it,  the  effects  will  not  be  tardy  in  their  arrival. 
Two  generations,  in  his  opinion,  would  change  the  whole  face  of  New-England 
society.* 

He  now  advises  the  course  which  he  then  predicted  would  result  in  misery 
to  the  many,  and  which  he  now  admits  is  the  consequence  to  England,  for  cen- 
turies of  adherence  to  the  same  system.  He  states  that  England,  by  protection, 
having  reduced  the  people  to  the  utmost  misery,  may  now  pursue  free  trade  1  la 
it  not  better  to  adopt  it  before  such  miseries  are  produced  ?  In  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  may  be  found  this  anecdote :  "  No,  Sir,  you  are  not  to  talk  such  para- 
dox :  let  me  have  no  more  on't  It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can  it  instruct. 
Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your  Scotch  judges,  talked  a  great  deal  of  such  non- 
sense. I  suffered  him,  but  I  will  not  suffer  you."  Boswell. — "But,  Sir,  does  not 
Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense?"  Johnson. — "True,  Sir,  but  Rousseau 
knows  he  is  talking  nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for  staring  at  him." 
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BostceU. — "  How  so,  Sir."  Johnson, — H  Why,  Sir,  a  man  who  talks  nonsense 
so  well,  must  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense.  But  I  am  afraid  Monboddo 
does  not  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense."  BoswelL — "  Is  it  wrong,  then, 
Sir,  to  affect  singularity,  in  order  to  make  people  stare?"  Johnson. — •'  Yes, 
if  you  do  it  by  propagating  error." 

The  great  fact  that  increased  quantities,  at  lower  prices,  necessarily  flow 
from  the  absence  of  that  protection  which  ensures  high  pf  ices  to  a  restricted 
supply,  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  U.  S.  employed,  in 
1845,  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  26  states,  of  8 J  4,8 10  square  miles'  area, 
and  20,000,000  people,  is  scarcely  so  large  as  was  that  employed  in  the  trade 
of  the  13  old  states,  of  474,000  miles  area  and  6,000,000  people  in  1810. 
That  is  to  say,  the  tonnage  of  the  U.  S.  registered  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1810, 
was  984,269  tons,  and  in  1846, 937,019  tons.  Thirty-five  years  of  progress  as 
a  nation  has  diminished  our  maritime  commerce  47,250  tons !  and  now,  when 
Europe  requires  large  quantities  of  produce,  and  U.  S.  farmers  have  as  great 
supplies  to  send,  the  trade  is  strangled  for  want  of  shipping.  The  cost  of 
transportation  absorbs  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  the  farmer  is  no  better 
oiT  than  before.  The  causes  of  this  strange  result  are  very  evident  to  those 
who  have  considered  the  course  of  our  foreign  policy.  Protection  has 
diminished  the  quantities  to  be  sold,  and  therefore  the  demand  for  means  of 
transportation.  From  1789  to  1809,  we  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted 
commerce,  under  duties  and  charges  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  The 
peculiar  facilities  of  the  colonies  for  ship-building  had  long  made  the  manu- 
facturing of  ships  profitable,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  mother  country; 
and  the  building  of  ships  for  sale,  in  England,  was  a  large  branch  of  trade. 
When  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  threw  the  commerce  of  the  world 
open  to  the  trade  of  the  13  old  states,  there  being  no  "protective"  burdens  upon 
industry  at  home,  Congress  not  having  learned  to  meddle  with  private  pur- 
suits, under  the  pretence  of  "  protecting  home  industry,"  the  enterprise  of  the 
United  States  carried  commerce  to  a  great  magnitude.  New-England  and  the 
Atlantic  states  were  agricultural  in  their  pursuits,  and  Europe  afforded  advan- 
tageous markets,  inasmuch  as  that  the  return  of  goods  in  payment  for  farm  pro- 
duce was  not,  for  protective  purposes,  prohibited.  Large  exports  of  agricultural 
produce  required  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  to  transport  it.  Shipwrights,  timber 
merchants,  riggers,  cordage  makers,  hemp  growers,  stevedores,  and  all  con- 
nected with  commerce,  were  in  great  requisition.  Why  ?  Because  the 
fanners  had  large  quantities  of  produce  to  be  transported  to  Europe.  In  one 
year,  1789,  the  exports  to  France  alone,  were  as  follows : 

Rice,  tierces 24,680 Flour,  barrels, 140,959 

Wheat,  bushels,. .  .3,664,176 Rye  and  Barley,  bushels, .  .1.079,153 

This  was  the  produce  of  the  Atlantic  states.  The  Connecticut  and  Hud- 
son rivers  alone  furnished  these  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  ;  and  so  large 
a  quantity  has  not  been  furnished  since  the  war,  by  the  26  states  having  the 
mighty  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  on  the  west  and  south,  with  the  long 
lake  coast  on  the  north  united  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson,  to  supply 
it  In  those  days  the  agricultural  interests  prospered,  because  they  had 
open  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  industry ;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  shipping  interest  placed  at  their  command  a  sufficiency  of  ton- 
nage to  transport  them  at  low  freights.  In  those  years  flour  was  seldom  less 
than  98  per  bbl.,  and  never  under  $6;  as  a  consequence,  the  farms  on 
the  Hudson,  the  Connecticut  and  the  Delaware  were  valuable  property,  and 
their  owners  acquired  fortunes,  which  have  not  only  ceased  to  accumulate, 
but  have  dwindled  before  the  swelling  dividends  of  corporate  factories,  since 
commerce  has  been  sacrificed  for  manufactures. 
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The  annexation  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana  has  added  an  immense  sea- 
coast  to  the  Union,  but  the  shipping  has  not  increased.*  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that,  owing  to  various  improvements  and  the  general  peace,  vessels 
perform  voyages  in  much  less  time  than  was  required  thirty  years  ago.  In 
1807  the  registered  tonnage  was  984,269,  and  the  tons  entered  in  the  year, 
1,088,876,  being  hut  little  more  than  an  average  of  one  voyage  per  annum.  The 
registered  tonnage  in  1846  was  937,901,  and  there  entered  in  the  year,  2,151,- 
114  tons,  being  a  little  more  than  two  voyages  in  the  year.  This  increase  of  trade 
has  barely  sufficed  to  transport  the  increasing  crops  of  cotton.  In  1807  the 
cotton  exported  was  equal  to  50,000  tons  measurement;  in  1845  it  was  equal 
to  750,000  tons,  which  leaves  but  an  increase  of  300,000  tons  for  all  the 
remaining  business  of  the  Union.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs 
is  that  strangulation  of  trade  now  presented  for  want  of  shipping.  The  de- 
mands of  Europe  for  farm  produce  are  immense,  and  the  surplus  ready  to 
be  sent  forward  is  equal  to  them,  yet  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  transpor- 
tation. The  exports  of  the  two  articles  of  wheat  and  corn  from  the  port  of 
New-York  alone,  from  January  1  to  November  24,  were  270,091  quarters 
more  than  last  year,  and  required  40,000  tons  of  shipping  for  the  transpor- 
tation. As,  however,  the  insurance  companies  refuse  to  take  risks  on  a  ves- 
sel loaded  more  than  half  with  grain  in  bulk,  it  requires  80,000  tons.  This 
extra  demand  had  the  effect  of  raising  freights  to  such  an  exorbitant  rate,  as 
to  deprive  the  farmer  of  all  benefit  from  the  foreign  demand.  Ships  charged 
30  cents  a  bushel  for  grain,  and  $1  32  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  inland 
freights  were  no  less  exorbitant,  by  reason  of  the  press  of  business,  with  an 
inadequate  supply  of  the  means  of  transportation.  Of  what  benefit  is  it  to 
the  Ohio  farmer  that  flour  is  $7  in  Liverpool,  if  it  costs  $4  to  get  it  there? 
This  inadequacy  of  means  has  resulted  necessarily  and  directly  from  the  dis- 
couragement of  commerce  under  the  protective  system. 

Prior  to  1828  the  amount  of  tonnage  lost  at  sea,  condemned  and  sold 
to  foreigners,  was  not  deducted  from  the  amount  annually  reported  regis- 
tered.     In  1829  that  deduction   took  place  to  the  extent  of  156,315 

*  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  REGISTERED  TONNAGE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE 

AND  WHALING THE  ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED  EMPLOYED  IN  COASTING  TRADE, 

FISHERIES  AND  STEAMBOATS. 

/~— RKOIBTERID. — n      ,  1NROLLKD.  * 

Foreign.       Steam.        Whale.    Coaiting,  including    Steam.  Fisheries,  Total 

al'p«  A  canal  b'ta.  Cod  &  MackreL 

1821 593,836 26,070  

1822 582,701 45,449  

1823 600.002 39,918  

1824 636,807 33,165  

1825 665,408 .35,379  ........ 

1826 696,221 41,757      

1827 701,517 45,653 747,962 40,197 84,278 873,437 

1828 757,998 54,621 878,431 39,419 74,846 992,686 

1829 592,858 57,284 454,822 54,038 101,796 610,654 

1830 537,564 38.911 453,926 63,052 98,322 615,300 

1831 538,136 82,315 575,067 68,568 107,670 .751,325 

1832 614,121 72.868 558,995 90,632 102,832 752,454 

1833 .648,968 101,158 642,692 101,306 111,924 856,129 

1834 749,378 108,060. 661,144 122,474 117,850 .901,468 

1835 788,181 97,640 665,120 127,181 136,817 929,118 

1836 753,094 144,680 727,921 145,J02 111,304 984  327 

1837 683,206 127,241 803,320 153,660 129;257 1.086,237 

1838 702,962 119,629 850.473 190,632 131,942 1,173,047 

1839 702,399 131,845 963,673 189,878 108,682 1,262,233 

1840 752,838 136,926 978,510 198,184 104,304 1,280,998 

1841 78838 157,405 932,725 174,342 77,873 1,184,930 

1842 825,746 151,612 820,704 225,049 71,278 t,H7,03J 

1843 851,551....  5,373....  152,374 844,661 231,494 73,142 1,149,297 

1844 893,561.... 6,909 168,293 844,345 265,269 101,715 1,211*319 

1845 897,985. ...6,491. ...190,695 903,691 319,527 98,610 1,321828 

1846 937,019. ...6,286.. ..166,980 948,264 341,606 108,979 1,399,290 
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registered,  313,892  enrolled;  and  in  1830  a  further  reduction  of  63,108 
tons  registered,  and  26,199  enrolled,  was  made.  These  reductions  are  ap- 
parent in  the  table.  Such  a  reduction  had  previously  been  made  in  1818, 
and  the  figures  for  1821  are  nearly  accurate.  After  the  year  1828  the  re- 
duction was  made  annually,  and  allowance  made  for  enrolled  vessels  that 
took  out  registers.  The  only  actual  decrease  in  tonnage  is  in  the  bounty-fed 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  In  the  nineteen  years  embraced  in  the  table, 
this  branch  of  industry  received  from  the  government  $5,700,000  in  boun- 
ties, or  more  than  the  value  of  the  whole  tonnage  in  the  business ! — a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  evil  influence  of  protection ;  all  the  other  branches 
of  commerce,  particularly  the  whaling  and  steam  interests,  were  exposed  to 
onerous  protective  taxes  on  iron,  cordage,  &c.  The  whaling  tonnage,  under 
every  disadvantage,  has  increased  700  per  cent. ;  and  the  tonnage  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  has  grown  40  per  cent,  while  the  coasting  tonnage,  in- 
cluding sloops  and  canal  boats,  has  but  doubled  in  a  period  when  the  popu- 
lation and  surface  of  settled  country  has  doubled  and  trade  quadrupled.— 
When  we  reflect  that,  according  to  the  census,  out  of  5,000,000  active  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  3,700,000  are  employed  in  the  production  of  bulky 
articles  of  transportation,  and  that  necessarily  every  additional  bushel  of  grain, 
bale  of  cotton,  ton  of  coal,  or  hhd.  of  tobacco  produced,  must  enhance  the 
demand  for  inland  tonnage,  if  there  is  any  market  to  which  to  send  it,  we 
become  struck  with  the  importance  of  cheap  transportation.  If  there  is  no 
market,  or  the  expense  of  sending  thither  is  too  great,  there  is  no  transpor- 
tation. In  the  period  embraced  in  the  table,  the  Erie  Canal'  has  been  built, 
and  from  1825  to  1845  its  business  increased  to  1,977,565  tons.  The  arri- 
vals of  produce  at  New-Orleans,  from  the  western  states,  have  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  the  steam  tonnage  on  the  lakes  and  western  waters  vastly 
increased.  At  the  south  the  crop  of  cotton  has  increased  from  700,000  to 
2,400,000  bales,  requiring  500,000  tons  of  internal  tonnage  additional ;  or, 
to  recapitulate  these  items,  cotton  has  increased  1,400,000  bales,  equal  to 
280,000  tons  weight;  Pennsylvania  coal  2,500,000  tons;  and  Erie  Canal 
tonnage,  say  2,000,000  in  round  numbers — making  of  three  items  an  aggre- 
gate of  4,780,000  tons  more  transportation  than  in  1825 !  All  these  ele- 
ments have  failed  to  add  to  the  coasting  tonnage  more  than  400,000  tons 
for  the  whole  Union ;  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  greater  activity  of  vessels  and 
to  railroads.  The  Reading  Railroad  carries  nearly  half  the  coal.  The  rea- 
son is  very  apparent,  in  the  burdens  that  ship-builders  have  been  subjected  to, 
under  the  tariff,  on  the  materials  employed,  and  the  discouragement  the 
employment  of  ships  has  met  with  from  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  in  not  only 
taking  from  them  their  home  freights,  but  by  gradually  discouraging  exports. 
Navigation,  which  is  simply  the  transportation  of  articles  to  be  sold  and 
goods  brought  back  in  exchange,  cannot  exist  where  the  government  avow- 
edly enacts  laws  to  prevent  that  exchange.  In  the  first  place,  in  relation  to 
ship-building,  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  dutiable  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  ship  of  500  tons,  with  the  English  duties  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  United  States  : — 

ENGLISH  AND  AMWUCAN  DUTIES  ON  THE  MATERIAL  OP  A  SHIP  OP  500  TONS. 

British  Duties.  American  Duties. 

Duty.  Amount  Duty.  Amount 

Iron,  7  tons  Rossis $4  80 $33  60..-.. .$25  00 $175  00 

41     13"     English none —    25  00 325  00 

-     9  «     Cables 4  80 43  20 45  00 405  00 

"    %iu     Anchors^ 4  80 12  00m....   45  00 112  50 

Duck,  2356  yds.  heavy 6 15136?....  7 164  92 

*      760      "     light 6 45  60... •-...     ..7^:^^0  53  20 

Cordage,  12  tons  hemp 28  80 345  60 100  00 1200  00 

$631  36  $2,435  62 
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The  American  builder  suffers  a  tax  of  $1,842,  or  $3  50  per  ton  more  than 
the  British  ship-manufacturer  on  the  same  articles ;  and  this  is  done  by  Con- 
gress to  "  protect"  him  !  The  dear  ships  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  upon  the 
ocean  loaded  with  a  tax  four  times  as  large  as  that  on  British  ships,  to  compete 
with  them.  They,  it  appears,  are  in  consequence  forced  to  come  home  with 
a  coal  ballast.  After  the  vessels  are  built,  they  are  to  be  employed,  and 
Congress  enacts  a  tariff  avowedly  to  prevent  foreign  goods  from  coming  into 
the  country  in  competition  with  those  of  domestic  growth.  Hera,  then,  is 
one-half  of  the  means  of  employing  the  shipping  sought  to  be  cut  off. — 
Gradually  it  is  found,  that  as  the  proceeds  of  produce  sold  abroad  cannot  be 
got  back  on  favorable  terms,  less  is  exported  ;  the  other  half  of  the  business 
begins  to  decline,  freights  fall,  and  vessels  are  sold  to  foreigners  and  cease 
to  be  built.  The  cotton  trade  has  alone  maintained  the  external  commerce 
of  the  Union  for  the  last  twenty  years;  and  now,  when  a  demand  for  tonnage 
to  transport  farm  produce  springs  up,  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  adequate  sup- 
ply. The  progress  of  ship-building  in  the  United  States,  and  the  quantity 
annually  sold  abroad  to  foreigners,  lost  at  sea  and  condemned,  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  compilation  from  the  careful  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department* 

It  is  remarkable  in  this  table,  that  the  only  years  in  which  there  wag 
an  actual  decrease  of  tonnage,  were  the  first  two  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  of  1828,  viz.:  in  1829  and  1830,  and  in  1843,  when  the  present 
tariff  came  into  operation.  This  is,  at  least,  a  most  remarkable  coincidence. 
It  is  further  observable,  that  in  1828-'9,  the  sales  of  ships  to  foreigners 
were  much  larger  than  usual ;  and  in  1843,  they  were  16  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  1842,  the  new  tariff  having  diminished  their  employment  In 
1840-4,  the  tonnage  sold  to  foreigners  was  larger,  because  the  Russian  and 
Mexican  vessels,  built  here  by  order  of  those  governments,  went  to  swell  the 
amount.  The  tonnage  built  in  1843  was  smaller  in  that  year  than  in  any 
one  year  since  1829.  The  anti-commercial  policy  of  the  Government  in 
1843,  and  the  indirect  taxes  upon  ship  building,  discouraged  the  construe* 
tion  of  vessels,  either  for  sale  or  employment.  Again,  it  is  observable  that 
when  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  on  compromise  principles,  became  cer- 
tain in  1832,  the  process  of  ship  building  went  on  with  a  vigor  greater  than 
ever.  The  same  result  was  apparent  after  the  election  of  1844.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  enrolled  tonnage,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  features  pre* 
sented  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  In  the  year  1829,  the  first  of  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1823,  a  smallest  amount  of  tonnage  was  built 
than  in  any  year  of  the  series  down  to  1843,  the  first  of  the  operation  of  the 

*  SHIP-BUILDING  IN  THE  U.  S.,  OF  RE  GIST.  VES'LS.  ENROLLED  TON'OE  OF  TJ.  S. 

1829 45,716. .14,677. .16,960. .9,802. .4,276..  —  ....52,658..  —  ..7,102..8,007..  43,548 

1829 28,876. .14,093. .12,780. .8.164..  —  ..6,161....  48.221..  —  ..4, 912.. 3,290..  40.018 

1830 21.242.,  10.058. .12.545.. 9.198..  —  .10.558 36  841..  —  ..5.206..  2.345- 29.289 

1831 45.720..  9.750..  17.446.. 7.288..  11.236..  —  ....40.241..  —  ..6.361..  1.571.. 32.308 

1832 72.952..  6,083..  18.90 1.. 4.906.. 43.051..  — 71.556..  —  ..5.694.. 1. 970.. 63.891 

1833 72.979..  2.932..  11.514.. 3.16*. 55.367..  —  ....88.647..  —  ..3.880.. 2.071.. 82.694 

1834 52.622..  4.725..  8.81?.. 3.402.. 35.677..  — 65.707..  —  ..3.097..  1.727. .60.882 

1836 46.645.. 10.509. .14.801. .4.524..  16.810..  — 66.982..  —  ..4  308. .1.311. .61.361 

1837 42  343..  9.916. .18.189. .5.858..  8.279..  — 80.643..  —  ..6.176. .2.987. .71.478 

1838. 41.859..  5.385. .17.440. .3.446..  15.586. .  — 71.275..—  ..4  165.. 2.043.. 65.067 

1839 55.065..  5.768..  16.668. .4.811.. 27 .816..  —  65.922..  —  ..4.445. .3.284. .58.193 

1840 56.121..  13.837..  22.547. .5.751..  13.986..  —  ....62.187..  —  ..8858..4.316..49.012 

1841 64.302..  12.713..  14.321..  4. 246..  33.020..  —  5.4.591.-  —  ..5.346..  1.445..  47.795 

1842 54.532..  7.769.. 18JM6..  5.879..  22.654..  —  ....74,551..  —  .10.191.. 5.596.. 58 763 

1843 27.275..  8.818..  15^806.. 4.035..  —  -1,455. ...36.349..  385.-7.426. .2.648.-25.889 

1844 38,921..  7.227..  11.191. .3869..  16.633.-  —  ....64.616..  —  ..7.082.. 4.107.. 53.426 

1845 60,360..  8.022..  16.236.. 4.328.. 32.373..  —  ....85.057..  345.. 5.304. .2.951. .76.455 
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tariff  of  1842,  when  the  tonnage  built  was  less  than  ever.  The  embargo  upon 
our  external  trade  operates,  of  course,  like  a  charm  in  sinking  freights,  and  di- 
minishing the  demand  for  vessels.  At  such  times,  as  many  as  possible  are 
sold  abroad,  for  the  trade  of  other  countries,  and  the  "  manufacture"  ceases. 
What  benefit  do  the  growers  of  hemp,  or  the  makers  of  cordage  and  ca- 
bles, derive  from  this  state  of  things  1  Is  it  an  object  to  make  expensive 
ships  to  be  kept  afloat  empty  t  assuredly  not.  Under  the  new  tariff  the 
taxes  are  diminished.  Hence  the  legitimate  desire  to  build  more  ships.  It  ap- 
pears above  that  it  requires  1000  lbs.  of  hemp  per  ton  burthen.  The  regis- 
tered and  enrolled  tonnage  built  in  1842,  amounted  to  129,083  tons,  requiring 
3,227  tons  of  hemp.  The  tonnage  built  in  1843  sunk  under  the  tariff  to 
63,617,  requiring  but  1,580  tons  hemp,  a  decreased  demand  of  1,647  tons, 
a  very  sufficient  cause  for  the  fall  in  price,  which  was  as  follows  : 

SopL.1849.  Oct,  1843.  Nor.,  1844.  FalL  Nov.,  1846. 

Rnssi*  clean $220 a  225.... f  185a  187.. .$170  a  175..$15a  12..$220a225 

Manilla 140al45....    —  a  150...  140  a  —  ..   10a  10..   150  a  155 

American  dew  rot 100a  115...    76  a    .90..  24 a  25..     90a  100 

do.      water  do 120a  180...  105  a  160..    15a20..  150a200 

In  1845,  there  were  146,017  tons  built,  requiring  3,504  tons  of  hemp,  an 
increased  demand  of  2,000  tons  hemp  over  1843.  Hence  the  advance  in 
price.  While  the  use  of  hemp  is  thus  discouraged,  Congress  puts  a  tax 
upon  the  foreign  article  to  encourage  the  grower.  Suppose  Congress,  imita- 
ting the  act  of  Parliament,  of  1750,  should  enact  a  sumptuary  law  prohibiting 
the  use,  in  the  United  States,  of  printed  cotton  goods  for  dresses,  and  should 
then  impose  a  tax  upon  the  foreign  article  to  protect  the  domestic  printer ! 
would  home  industry  be  much  encouraged  ?  The  high  duties  imposed  by 
the  tariff  of  1842,  upon  canvass,  hemp,  and  cordage,  induced  ships  to  buy 
their  sails  and  rigging  abroad.  The  growers  of  American  hemp  finding  the 
demand  decreased,  asked  for  protection,  when  they  meant  increased  con- 
sumption. This  latter  will  inevitably  result  from  the  high  freights  now  be- 
ing obtained  for  produce  to  Europe.  Congress  can  do  nothing  in  the  prem- 
ises but  to  remove  restrictions  upon  the  homeward  cargoes  of  vessels,  and 
thereby  encourage  their  demand  for  hemp.  Through  all  departments  of  indus- 
try the  same  leprosy  runs.  All  manufacturers  want  to  make  small  quantities 
at  high  prices,  because  the  triple  saving  of  raw  material,  manual  labor  and 
transportation,  (low  from  such  a  result  of  protection.  Without  protection  they 
have  to  turn  attention  to  such  improvements  as  will  enable  them  to  "  indemni- 
fy themselves  by  larger  quantities  at  less  prices,"  as  the  Courier  judiciously 
expresses  it  The  effect  of  present  freights  will  doubtless  be  under  the  new 
tariff  to  multiply  shipping,  both  internal  and  external,  until  they  fall  to  a 
proper  level,  by  which  means  the  farmer  will  obtain  his  share  of  the  profits 
on  exports.  If.  however,  by  any  means  a  change  in  the  now  liberal  policy 
of  the  government  should  be  attempted,  the  same  paralysis  will  again  over- 
take shipping  that  the  above  table  indicates,  as  the  consequence  of  the  tariff 
of  1828  and  1842.  It  is  a  self  evident  fact,  that  produce  cannot  be  per- 
manently exported  in  any  quantities,  unless  the  proceeds  return  in  the  shape 
of  the  products  of  foreign  industry.  For  one  year,  specie  may  answer,  but 
not  longer.  The  whole  welfare  of  the  farmers  and  planters,  the  revenues  of 
the  states,  and  the  credit  of  many  of  them,  depend  on  the  perpetuity  of  the 
low  tariff,  that  shipping  may  increase,  and  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
flow  freely  into  the  lap  of  Europe. 
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THE  UFB  OF  GKXBTHB. 

In  an  article  in  our  last  number,  on  the  '•  Autobiography  of  Goethe," 
recently  issued  in  the  excellent  series  of  "  Books  which  are  Books/'  by 
Wiley  &  Putnam,  we  promised  to  recur  to  the  subject,  and  we  now  proceed 
to  redeem  our  pledge.  It  will  be  impossible,  however,  by  any  such  rapid 
sketch  as  is  suitable  to  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  exceeding  fullness  and  richness  of  Goethe's  own 
masterly  outline  of  his  career.  He  talks  truly,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  like  a 
patriarch  instructing  his  children — genially — sometimes,  we  might  say,  even 
garrulously,  but  always  pleasantly,  and  with  a  most  charming  simplicity  and 
ncdveti.  Having  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  and  been  acknowledged  uni- 
versally as  the  great  Corypheus  of  German  literature — the  finest  modern 
literature  of  the  world — his  friends  and  admirers,  consisting  almost  of  the 
entire  German  nation,  were  naturally  desirous  that  ho  should  relate  the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  This  he  undertook  willingly  ;  and  as  his  life  spread  over 
the  whole  period  during  which  German  letters  were  born  and  had  grown 
into  maturity,  he  was  obliged  to  interweave  with  his  narrative  frequent  de- 
lineations of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries.  AH  the  causes  that  con- 
spired to  modify  the  aspects  of  general  history  are  touched  upon,  as  well  as 
the  local  and  individual  circumstances  that  controlled  his  destiny.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  account  of  himself  is  one  of  the  best  autobiog- 
raphies extant,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  only  an  elaborate  portrait  of  the  author 
himself,  but  a  complete  picture-gallery  of  most  of  the  literary  dignities  of 
his  father-land. 

Goethe's  natural  endowments  and  earlier  circumstances  were  alike  adapt- 
ed to  the  developement  of  the  Poet.  Frankfort — his  birthplace — pleasantly 
seated  amid  gardens  and  green  fields  on  the  silver-flowing  Maine,  while 
bristling  with  ancient  associations,  was  beginning  to  be  animated  with  mo- 
dern activity.  Its  fairs  and  coronations ;  its  quaint  old  customs  and  fantas- 
tic parades ;  its  cloisters,  and  trenches,  and  walls,  mouldering  away  with 
their  forgotten  uses,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  bustle  of  commerce, 
just  awakening  from  its  mediaeval  sleep.  Such  a  blending  of  imperial 
and  courtly  splendors  with  the  substantial,  sturdy  enterprize  of  free-burghers, 
might  have  impressed  any  imagination ;  but  on  such  an  one  as  we  have 
now  to  deal  with,  its  effects  were  peculiarly  striking.  Our  little  Wolf- 
gang, with  an  organization  so  sensitive,  that  already,  in  his  ninth  week,  as 
itettina  amusingly  tells  us,  he  had  strange  troubled  dreams,  who  could 
be  convulsed  by  a  look  at  the  moon,  and  whom  the  presence  of  any  de- 
formity vehemently  moved,  yet  passionately  affectionate  withal,  and  insa- 
tiable in  his  thirst  for  nursery  rhymes  and  tales,  (of  which  the  good  mother 
had  an  abundance,)  was  richly  nourished  and  expanded  by  both  the  gloom 
and  the  glitter  of  his  native  city.  A  genial,  black-haired,  black-eyed, 
handsome  child,  he  absorbed  all  influences  with  a  keen  relish,  yet  in  calm 
thoughtfulness.  The  healthful  soul  in  his  vigorous  body  accepted  whatever 
life  presented  with  grateful  joy.  For  the  most  part,  he  saw  existence  on 
the  sunnier  side,  in  long  rambles  into  the  country  with  cheerful  friends ; 
in  rural  avocations  and  sports ;  in  views  of  art ;  in  coronation-magnificence, 
and  in  the  various  pleasures  that  wait  on  competence;  yet  the  darker 
aspects  were  not  wanting,  as  we  find,  in  those  fearful  visits  to  the  Jews 
quarter  ;  in  the  skulls  of  state  criminals,  grinning  from  the  highways ;  in 
the  burnings  of  books;  in  the  seven  years'  war,  with  its  excitements  and 
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terrors,  and  chiefly  in  that  famous  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  which  spread  con- 
sternation over  the  world.  He  had  early  glimpses  of  the  awful  antagonisms 
of  life,  and  they  set  him  pondering  precociously  on  the  realities  of  the  uni- 
verse into  which  he  was  born.  Perhaps  we  cannot  illustrate  this  better  than 
by  quoting  what  he  says  of  one  of  these  dark  events  : 

"  But  an  extraordinary  event  deeply  disturbed  the  Boy's  peace  of  mind,  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  1st  November,  1755,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  took  place, 
and  spread  a  prodigious  alarm  over  the  world,  long  accustomed  to  peace  am} 
quietude.  A  great  and  magnificent  capital,  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  trading 
and  mercantile  city,  is  smitten,  unwarned,  with  a  most  fearful  calamity.  The 
earth  heaves  and  sinks,  the  sea  roars  upward,  ships  dash  together,  houses  tumble, 
bringing  with  them  churches  and  towers ;  the  royal  palace  is  in  part  swallowed 
by  the  waters,  the  bursting  land  seems  to  vomit  flames,  whilst  smoke  and  fire  are 
seen  everywhere  amid  the  ruins.  Sixty  thousand  men,  a  moment  since  in  ease 
and  comfort,  go  down  together,  and  he  alone  was  fortunate  who  was  no  longer 
capable  of  a  thought  or  feeling  about  the  disaster.  The  flames  rage  on,  and  with 
tnem  rage  troops  of  desperadoes,  once  concealed  but  now  set  at  large  by  the  event. 
The  wretched  survivors  are  exposed  without  protection  to  pillage,  massacre, 
and  every  wrong ;  and  thus,  on  all  sides,  Nature  asserts  her  unchecked  and  impe- 
tuous will. 

M  Intimations  of  this  accident  had  spread  themselves  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  much  more  quickly  than  the  authentic  report ;  slight  agitations  had  been 
felt  in  many  places :  in  several  springs,  particularly  those  of  a  mineral  nature,  an 
unusual  receding  of  the  waters  had  been  remarked ;  and  for  these  reasons,  a  greater 
effect  was  produced  by  the  accounts  themselves,  which  were  rapidly  circulated, 
at  first  in  general  terms,  but  finally  with  all  the  dreadful  particulars.  Thereupon, 
the  religious  were  not  wanting  in  reflections,  nor  the  philosophic  in  comforting 
assurances,  nor  the  priesthood  in  warnings.  So  stupendous  an  event  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  world  for  a  long  time ;  and  as  additional  and  more  detailed  ac- 
counts came  from  every  quarter  of  the  extensive  effects  of  this  explosion,  our 
minds  already  aroused  by  the  misfortunes  of  strangers,  began  to  be  more  and 
more  anxious  about  themselves  and  their  friends.  Doubtless,  the  demon  of  terror 
had  never  before  diffused  so  swift  and  general  an  alarm  over  the  earth. 

"  The  Boy,  who  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  whole 
matter,  was  not  a  little  staggered.  God,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  whom  the  leading  articles  of  the  Creed  declared  so  wise  and  benignant, 
having  given  both  the  just  and  unjust  a  prey  to  the  same  destruction,  did  not  seem 
to  manifest  himself,  by  any  means,  in  a  fatherly  character.  In  vain  the  young 
mind  strove  to  resist  these  impressions,  which  became  all  the  more  impossible, 
since  the  wise  and  scripture-learned  could  not  themselves  agree  as  to  the  light  in 
which  such  phenomena  should  be  regarded." 

Fortunately,  his  father  was  of  a  rigid,  didactic  turn,  which  enabled  him 
to  control  all  distracting  and  morbid  sensibilities  in  the  son :  but  what  was 
still  better,  this  father  had  an  eye  and  hand  for  art,  coupled  with  great  zeal 
for  knowledge.  Thus,  our  young  hero  was  stubbornly  indoctrinated  into 
half  a  dozen  languages,  in  science  and  history,  and  especially  in  music, 
drawing,  dancing,  horsemanship,  and  other  graceful  accomplishments.  He 
received  it  all  with  a  certain  light  facility,  as  seed  sown  into  a  soil  of  infinite 
riches  and  depth.  But  more  advantageous  than  this  stern  discipline  of  one 
parent,  was  the  warm  affection  and  fancy  of  the  other — his  genuine,  good- 
souled  mother,  whose  kindly  overflowing  heart  and  exhausUess  legendary 
memory,  fused  and  glorified  his  multitudinous  acquisitions.  She  fed  his 
eager  mind  with  the  dear  and  noble  literature  of  the  nursery,  with  ballads 
and  sketches  of  old  song  from  the  dread  depths  of  Scandinavian  fable,  with 
puppet-shows  that  open  a  new  paradisaical  world  to  childish  imagination,  and 
with  the  subduing  music  of  a  mother's  love.  Add  to  this,  that  the  social 
position  of  the  family  drew  about  it  the  best  and  rarest  men — men  of  strong 
decided  natures,  of  cultivation  and  of  character, — whose  houses  were  fur- 
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nished  with  pictures  and  books,  and  whose  talk  abounded  in  the  ripest  fruits 
of  reading  and  thought.  These  sometimes  checked,  but  more  often  aroused 
the  enthusiasm,  while  they  elicited  the  intellect,  of  the  Boy.  In  executing 
their  little  orders  to  artists  and  tradesmen,  he  on  the  other  hand  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  humbler  classes,  where  he  saw  life  in  its  narrowness  and 
degradation — not  with  indifference,  however,  but  with  earnest  sympathy,  his 
mind  struggling  painfully  to  penetrate  the  causes  of  social  woe  and  sorrow. 
It  was,  too,  on  one  of  these  excursions,  from  his  own  charmed  circle  into 
the  nether  regions  of  Want  and  Despair,  that  he  was  led  to  that  first  passion, 
which  imparts  so  singular  a  romance  and  pathos  to  his  childish  life.  The 
episode  of  his  attachment  to  Qretchen,  so  full  of  simplicity,  fervor  and  dis- 
tress, runs  through  the  story  of  his  youth  like  a  silver-thread,  which  is  sud- 
denly cut  by  remorseless  Fate.  The  fair  Spirit  of  his  young  desire, 
after  a  few  months  of  sweet,  childish  affection,  on  the  night  of  that  solitary 
kiss,  the  first  and  the  last,  mysteriously  withdraws,  amid  the  illuminations  of 
an  unparalleled  Festival,  like  a  lovely  phantom,  and  is  seen  by  him  no  more, 
All  his  sacred  visions  and  bright  etherial  dreams  now  fade  in  the  blackness 
of  Darkness.  He  flings  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  lies  inconsolable  for 
many  weary  weeks,  in  the  alternations  of  fever  and  anguish.  Then  came 
the  consuming  grief,  which  withers  the  young  heart, — then  came  the  dark 
thoughts  which  show  us  the  tragic  nature  of  this  world,  which  tell  man  of 
his  limitations  and  his  littleness,  yet  unfold  to  him,  through  the  infinity  of 
his  affections,  the  depth,  the  grandeur  and  the  power  of  his  soul.  Goethe 
was  strong,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  passed  unhurt  through  the  Baptism 
of  Fire,  through  which,  with  various  results,  we  all  must  pass.  In  solitude 
communing  with  his  spirit, — in  long » lonely  forest  rambles,  where  he  imbibed 
the  healing  influences  of  Nature,  while  tracing  her  forms  with  his  pencil,  or 
pouring  out  his  emotions  in  song,  he  was  gradually  restored  to  himself.  But 
the  experience  of  that  sorrow  never  entirely  passed  away :  and  in  long  years 
after,  when  the  passionate  Boy  had  become  the  world-famous  Man,  the 
vanished  Qretchen  re-appeared  as  the  sad,  but  sweet  and  imperishable  Figure 
of  the  "  Faust." 

Thus,  the  childhood  of  Goethe,  was  marked  by  manifold  and  deep  expe- 
riences, but  on  the  whole  was  a  joyful,  happy  one — a  vigorous  genial  indi- 
viduality lapped  in  an  element  of  graceful  enjoyment,  never  indolent  or 
weak,  but  controlling  its  destiny, — a  well-trained,  self-sustained  Life,  in 
the  midst  of  a  prosperous  outward. 

Goethe's  youth  was  a  continuation  of  the  same  favorable,  external  influences, 
controlled  by  his  strong  inward  force.  His  being  was  more  than  vegetation  on 
a  fertile  soil,  and  beneath  kindly  skies.  It  was  like  all  true  iives — a  perpetual 
growth — a  re-action  between  outward  objects  and  his  inward  spirit,  in  which 
die  latter  absorbs  and  assimilates  the  former,  just  to  the  degree  that  is 
proper  for  its  healthy  developement  Nor  was  this  process  an  easy  one  to 
him ;  for  considering  the  chaotic  state  of  the  German  mind  at  that  period,  a 
painful  and  vigilant  struggle  was  needed  for  a  young  man  to  keep  himself 
true  to  Nature  and  to  God. 

Goethe  was  sent  to  the  University  at  Leipsig  at  a  time  when  opinion  on 
all  subjects  was  undergoing  a  singular  ferment.  Full  of  buoyancy,  of  hope, 
of  wild,  uncouth  provincial  life,  yet  glowing  with  the  consciousness  of  un- 
common strength,  "he  had,"  as  Wieland  said  afterwards, •* he  had  the  devil 
in  him  at  times,  and  could  fling  out  before  and  behind  like  a  young  colt." 
He  seemed  prepared  for  all  fortunes, — for  fun  and  frolic,  for  adventure,  for 
study,  for  logic,  and  even  for  love  and  religion.  Among  the  musty  pro- 
fessors, and  the  wild  break-neck,  but  withal,  intellectual  students,  he  was  at 
home  with  all— a  young  acknowledged  giant,,  secretly  glorying    in   his 
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strength,  now  and  then  using  it  in  very  grotesque  fashions,  yet  docile,  pre- 
tensionless,  thirsting  for  all  sorts  of  knowledge ;  hut  above  all,  possessed  of 
a  great,  free,  loving  and  laughing  heart. 

German  literature  was  very  much  in  the  same  inchoate  confused  condition 
as  himself— in  the  flush  of  a  mighty  youth,  striving  to  emancipate  itself  from 
the  swaddling  bands  of  childhood,  from  timidity,  imitation,  and  awkward- 
ness, and  dashing  forward  to  a  career  of  original  and  self-sustained  power. 
Long  stifled  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  corruptions,  both  German 
thought  and  German  language  were  in  a  state  of  almost  helpless  perplexity. 
There  were,  as  yet,  no  clear  and  fixed  rules  of  criticism ;  no  established 
theories  of  art ;  not  even  a  definite  understanding  of  the  boundaries  and  aims 
of  the  different  modes  of  creative  effort.  Neither  poetry,  nor  painting,  nor 
architecture  could  be  said  to  have  a  conscious  existence.  Every  man 
wrought  in  a  way  of  his  own,  without  regard  to  propriety  or  truth  of  manner, 
in  a  style  overloaded  with  foreign  idioms  and  French  frivolities.  A  watery 
deluge,  says  our  author,  swelled  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  Teutonic  Parnas- 
sus. Yet  the  light  of  a  better  literature  had  begun  to  dawn.  One  by  one 
stars  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  managed  to  emerge  from  the  prevail- 
ing obscurity.  Gunther,  Gotesched,  Gellert,  Gessner,  each  in  his  line,  did 
something  to  bring  back  the  nation  of  writers  from  the  stateliness  of  Roman 
decorum,  and  the  tinsel  of  French  glitter,  to  nature  and  truth.  But  the 
most  complete  revolution  was  effected  by  three  men,  very  different  from 
each  other — Klopstock,  Lessing  and  Wieland.  The  effort  was  long  and 
difficult,  and  gave  rise  to  an  incessant  battle  of  words. 

Goethe,  with  constitutional  ardor,  threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  He  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mysteries,  which  baffled  infe- 
rior intellects.  His  good  sense,  his  prodigious  attainments  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  learning ;  but  more  than  these,  the  unerring  instincts  of  the  born  poet 
and  leader,  enabled  him  to  unravel  the  webs  of  the  critics,  and  open  the  inner 
and  deeper  principles  of  art.  Having  been  early  taught  in  the  school  of  the  no- 
ble old  Hebrew  prophets  and  singers,  and  more  recently  too,  having  entered 
the  charmed  circle  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  he  contemptuously  broke  through 
the  entanglements  of  a  formal  and  shallow  pedantry,  and  soared  away  into  the 
clearer  regions  of  true  poetic  art.  He  saw  the  barrenness,  the  constraint, 
the  utter  futility  of  the  prescriptive  principles  which  then  prevailed;  he  saw 
that  artists  were  laboring  over  the  stiff  and  hard  shell  of  the  matter,  not  even 
suspecting  the  existence  of  a  kernel ;  and  then,  with  doubt,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, with  hesitation,  with  manifold  trial  and  sorrow,  and  perplexities,  he  labored 
faithfully,  but  surely,  into  higher  conceptions  of  the  aims  and  means  of  art. 

Yet  his  attention  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  literary  and  artistic 
strivings  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  All  the  sciences,  and  nearly  all 
learning,  along  with  civil  society  itself,  partook  of  the  general  confusion, 
and  Goethe's  nature  was  such  that  it  could  not  rest  till  all  was  set  right 
in  his  head.  Medicine,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  religion,  were  pursued 
with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  art,  and  he  endeavored,  with  the  same  native 
and  decided  force,  to  master  and  mould  their  elements  into  unity.  And  the 
singular  triumph  of  his  activity,  and  the  great  beauty  of  his  power,  was,  that 
all  these  tormenting  and  momentous  inquiries  were  carried  on,  and  in  some 
sort  settled  in  his  mind,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  exuberant  and  joyous  out- 
ward life.  Curious  adventures,  such  as  are  known  only  to  the  roystering 
student  life  of  Germany ;  frequent  and  frolicsome  rambles  by  flood  and  field ; 
tavern  scenes  ;  distant  admiring  visits  to  famous  structures,  even  to  manu- 
factories and  mines ;  love-commitments*  that  stirred  the  profoundest  depths  of 
emotion,  and  constant  interest  in  all  the  doings  of  courts  and  cottages,  alter- 
nated with  protracted  studies,  with  deep,  almost  agonising  questionings  of 
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the  riddles  of  history  and  the  world.     The  following  extract  lets  us  into 
some  of  his  pursuits  in  youth : — 

"  My  father  was  personally  pretty  comfortable.  He  was  in  good  health,  spent 
a  great  part  of  the  day  in  my  sister's  instruction,  wrote  at  the  description  of  his 
travels,  and  was  longer  in  tuning  his  lute  than  in  playing  on  it  He  concealed,  more- 
over, as  well  as  he  coaW,  his  vexation  at  finding  instead  of  a  healthy,  active  son, 
who  was  now  ready  to  take  his  degree  and  run  through  that  course  of  life  which 
had  been  prescribed  for  him,  an  invalid,  whose  mind  seemed  more  out  of  order 
than  his  body.  He  did  not  conceal  his  wish  that  they  should  be  expeditious  with 
my  core ;  but  I  had  to  be  specially  on  my  guard  in  his  presence  against  any 
expressions  of  hypochondria,  for  then  he  would  become  passionate  and  bitter. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  my  mother,  of  a  very  lively  and  cheerful  natural 
disposition,  spent  many  tedious  days.  Her  little  housekeeping  was  soon  taken 
care  of.  The  mind  of  the  good  lady,  secretly  never  unoccupied,  wished  to  dis- 
cover something  of  interest,  and  this  she  found  in  her  religion,  which  she  embraced 
the  more  fondly,  as  her  most  excellent  female  friends  were  humble,  devoted  Christians 
from  education  and  from  the  heart.  At  the  head  of  these  stood  the  Fr&ulein  von 
Klettenberg.  She  is  the  same  person  whose  conversations  and  letters  suggested 
the  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,"  which  are  found  incorporated  in  Wilhelm 
Meister.  She  was  slenderly  formed,  and  of  the  middle  size ;  a  hearty  natural 
demeanor  had  been  made  still  more  pleasing  by  the  manners  of  the  world  and  the 
court  Her  very  neat  dress  reminded  you  of  the  costume  of  the  Herrnhnt  ladies. 
Her  serenity  and  peace  of  mind  never  left  her.  She  looked  upon  her  sickness  as 
a  necessary  component  part  of  her  transitory  earthly  existence ;  she  suffered  with 
the  greatest  patience,  and,  in  her  painless  intervals*  was  lively  and  communicative. 
Her  favorite,  indeed,  perhaps  her  only  topics  of  conversation,  were  the  moral  ex- 
periences which  may  be  gained  by  a  man  who  keeps  watch  over  himself ;  in  these, 
too,  the  religious  sentiments  were  included,  which,  in  a  very  pleasing  and  inge- 
nious manner,  she  considered  as  divided  into  natural  and  supernatural.  It  scarcely 
needs  more  to  call  back  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  are  fond  of  such  repre- 
sentations, that  complete  delineation  of  Christian  character  which  was  perfected 
within  her  soul.  Owing  to  the  quite  peculiar  course  which  she  had  taken  from 
her  youth  up,  the  distinguished  rank  in  which  she  had  been  born  and  educated, 
and  the  quickness  and  originality  of  her  mind,  she  did  not  agree  very  well  with 
the  other  ladies  who  were  travelling  upon  the  same  road  to  their  eternal  happi- 
ness. Frau  Griesbach,  the  best  of  them,  seemed  too  austere,  too  dry,  too  learned ; 
she  knew,  thought,  and  comprehended  more  than  the  others,  who  contented 
themselves  with  the  dev elopement  of  their  feelings,  and  she  was  therefore  bur* 
densome  to  them,  since  it  was  not  every  one  who  either  could  or  would  carry  so 
great  an  apparatus  with  them  on  the  road  to  bliss.  But  for  this  reason  the  most 
of  them  were  somewhat  monotonous,  since  they  confined  themselves  to  a  certain 
terminology  which  might  well  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the  latter  enthu- 
siasts. Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  went  on  her  way  betwixt  both  extremes* 
and  seemed,  with  some  self-complacency,  to  reflect  herself  in  the  image  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  whose  opinions  and  actions  bore  witness  to  a  lofty  birth  and  a  distin- 
guished rank.  She  found  in  me  what  she  needed,  a  lively  young  creature, 
striving  after  an  unknown  bappines?,  who,  although  he  could  not  think  himself 
an  extraordinary  sinner,  yet  found  himself  in  no  comfortable  condition,  and  was 
perfectly  healthy  neither  in  body  nor  mind.  She  was  delighted  with  what  Nature 
had  given  me,  as  well  as  with  many  things  which  I  hadj  given  myself.  And 
though  she  conceded  to  me  many  excellencies,  this  was  by  no  means  humiliating  to 
her :  for,  in  the  first  place,  she  never  thought  of  emulating  one  of  our  sex ;  and  second- 
ly, she  believed  that  in  regard  to  religious  culture,  she  was  very  much  in  advance 
of  me.  My  unrest,  my  impatience,  my  strivings,  my  longings,  my  investigations, 
musings  and  vacillations,  she  interpreted  in  her  own  way,  and  did  not  conceal 
from  me  her  conviction,  but  plainly  assured  me  that  all  this  proceeded  from  my 
not  being  at  peace  with  God.  Now,  I  had  believed  from  youth  up  that  I  stood  upon 
very  good  terms  with  my  God.  I  even  fancied  to  myself  that  after  my  various  trials. 
He  might  rather  be  in  arrears  to  me ;  and  I  whs  daring  enough  to  think  that  I 
might  have  some  things  to  forgive  Him.  This  presumption  was  grounded  on 
my  infinite  good-will,  to  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  He  should  have  given  better 
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assistance,  ft  nay  be  imagined  how  often  I  and  my  friend  fell  into  disputes  on 
this  subject,  which  were  always  carried  on  in  the  friendliest  way,  however,  and, 
like  my  conversations  with  the  old  Rector,  often  ended  with  her  saying :  "  that  I 
was  a  fool  of  a  fellow,  for  whom  many  allowances  must  be  made." 

" 1  was  still  sorely  troubled  with  the  tumour  in  my  neck ;  and  as  the  physician 
and  surgeon  thought  good  first  to  disperse  this  excrescence,  afterwards,  as  they 
said,  to  draw  it  to  a  head,  and  at  last  to  open  it;  so  for  along  time  I  had  to  endure 
rather  inconvenience  than  pain,  although  towards  the  end  of  the  cure,  the  con- 
tinual touching  with  lunar  caustic  and  other  corrosive  substances  could  not  but 
give  me  very  disagreeable  prospects  for  every  fresh  day.  The  physician  and 
surgeon  both  belonged  to  the  Pious  Separatists,  although  both  were  of  highly 
different  natural  characters.  The  surgeon,  a  slender,  well-built  man,  of  easy  and 
skilful  hand,  was  unfortunately  somewhat  hectic; — yet  he  endured  his  condition 
with  truly  Christian  patience,  and  did  not  suffer  his  disease  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  The  physician,  besides  being  abstruse,  was  an  inex- 
plicable, sly-looking,  friendly-spoken  roan,  who  had  gained  himself  a  peculiar 
degree  of  confidence  in  our  pious  circle.  His  activity  and  attention  were  very  con- 
soling to  the  sick ;  but  more  than  all,  by  this  he  extended  his  practice,  by  showing 
in  secret  some  mysterious  medicines  prepared  by  himself  of  whose  efficacy  no 
one  could  speak,  since,  with  us,  the  physicians  are  strictly  prohibited  from  putting 
up  their  own  prescriptions.  He  was  not  so  reserved  with  certain  powders,  which 
may  have  been  some  kind  of  tonic ;  but  it  was  among  the  true  believers  alone 
that  we  heard  of  that  powerful  salt  which  could  only  be  applied  in  cases  of  the 
greatest  danger,  although  no  one  had  yet  seen  it  or  experienced  its  effects.  To 
excite  and  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  universal  remedy,  the 
physician,  wherever  he  found  any  susceptibility  for  such  things,  had  recommended 
certain  mystical  books  on  chemical-alchemy  to  bis  patients,  and  given  them  to 
understand  that  only  by  studying  these  could  any  one  proceed  so  far  as  to  gain 
this  treasure  for  his  own ;  which  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  mode  of  its  pre- 
paration could  not  be  communicated  for  medical,  but  especially  for  moral  reasons ; 
and  that  in  order  to  comprehend,  produce  and  make  use  of  this  great  result,  one 
must  know  the  secrets  of  Nature  in  connexion,  as  it  was  not  a  particular  but  an 
universal  remedy,  and  might  be  produced  under  different  forms  and  in  different 
ways.  My  friend  had  listened  to  these  enticing  words.  The  health  of  the  body 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  health  of  the  soul ;  and  could  a  greater  benefit,  a  greater 
mercy  be  shown  towards  others,  than  by  making  herself  mistress  of  a  remedy  by 
which  so  many  a  pain  might  be  assuaged,  so  many  a  danger  averted  ?  She  had 
already  secretly  studied  Wei  ling's  Opus  mago-cabbalisticum*,  in  which,  how- 
ever, as  the  author  himself  immediately  darkens  and  removes  the  light  he  imparts, 
she  was  looking  about  for  a  friend  who  might  bear  her  company  in  this  alterna- 
tion of  glare  and  gloom.  It  needed  small  incitement  to  inoculate-  me  also  with 
mis  disease.  I  procured  the  work,  which,  like  all  writings  of  this  kind,  I  could 
trace  in  a  direct  line  up  to  its  parent  stock,  the  New- Platonic  school.  I  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  this  book  to  notice  most  precisely  the  obscure  allusions  by  which 
the  author  refers  from  one  place  to  another,  and  by  which  he  gives  promises  of 
revealing  what  he  conceals,  and  to  mark  down  on  the  margin  the  number  of  the 
page  where  those  passages  were  to  be  found  which  should  explain  each  other. 
but  even  then  the  book  still  remained  dark  and  unintelligible  enough ;  except  that 
at  last  one  studied  himself  into  a  certain  terminology,  and  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  contrived  to  get  something  out  of  it  to  talk  about  at  least,  if  not  to  understand. 
The  afore-mentioned  work  makes  very  honorable  mention  o£  its  predecessors,  and 
we  were  incited  to  investigate  those  original  sources  themselves.  We  turned 
to  the  works  of  Theophrastos  Paracelsus  and  Basilias  Valentinus ;  as  well  as 
of  Helmont,  Starkey,  and  others,  whose  doctrines  and  directions,  resting  more 
or  less  upon  nature  and  imagination,  we  attempted  to  see  into  and  follow  out. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  Aura:  Catena  Homtri,  in  which,  though 
perhaps  in  fantastical  fashion,  Nature  is  represented  in  a  beautiful  combination :  and 
thus,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  by  ourselves,  we  employed  much  time  in  those 
out-of-the-way  subjects,  and  spent  the  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  during  which 
I  was  compelled  to  keep  my  chamber,  very  agreeably,  since  we  three,  my  mo- 
ther being  closeted  with  us,  were  more  delighted  with  these  secrets,  than  we 
could  have  been  at  their  elucidation." 
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Thus,  whatever  the  matter  in  hand,  his  broad,  mercurial,  rich  nature 
was  formed  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  comprehend  it,  to  make  it  entirely 
his  own.  No  half-way  tasting  of  existence,  in  any  of  its  forms,  was  satis- 
factory to  him;  no  manifestation  of  the  great  soul  of  humanity,  be  it  a  rural 
pastime  or  a  great  world-venerated  intellectual  system,  could  be  uninter- 
esting to  him ;  he  looked  at  mankind  in  all  their  likings  and  leavings  with 
open  eye,  with  a  sunny,  open  heart     In  the  paraphrase  of  his  own  distich, 

"  Life,  his  inheritance,  broad  and  fair, 
Earth  was  his  seedfield,  to  time  he  was  heir." 

With  such  a  nature,  and  such  a  developement  of  it,  having  met  and  over- 
come most  of  the  trials  of  the  more  impulsive  periods  of  life — a  naturally 
strong,  noble  figure  of  a  man,  richly  adorned  and  embroidered  with  all  the 
graces  that  fortune,  family,  education  and  society  can  superadd,  Goethe 
found  a  sphere  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  prepared,  in  the  brilliant  court 
of  Karl  August.  The  young  Prince  of  Weimar,  attaining  his  majority  and 
his  power  just  about  the  same  time,  .was  fortunately  one  who  had  a  heart 
capable  of  love,  as  well  as  a  head  fit  to  rule.  The  sudden  but  lasting  at- 
tachment which  sprung  up  between  himself  and  Goethe,  was  as  honorable  to 
both,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  cordial  and  dignified.  Thoughtless  radi- 
calism has  imputed  to  Goethe  that  this,  on  his  part,  was  devotion  to  the 
ruler  rather  than  to  the  man  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  this  friendship  was 
one  of  reciprocal  respect  and  equal  favor,  where  any  social  advantages  con- 
ferred by  the  Arch-Duke  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  celebrity  con- 
ferred by  the  poet.  The  life  of  neither  of  these  illustrious  personages  was 
made  up  of  court  parades  or  court  intrigues,  but  of  useful  labor  in  their  sev- 
eral spheres.  Karl  governed  his  little  province  with  a  manly  sense  of  his 
duty.  Goethe  immortalised  it  by  the  best  works  of  the  best  modern  litera- 
ture. Indeed,  it  was  a  rare  and  beautiful  sight — this  intimacy  and  good 
will,  cemented  in  earliest  youth,  and  carried  on  to  late  old  age,  between 
one  worthily  born  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  another  destined  to  become 
greater  than  any  king.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  carp  at — there  was 
much  in  it  to  admire.  Goethe  it  placed  at  once  in  a  position  where  his 
majestic  and  graceful  intellect  could  freely  unfold  ;  in  a  circle  of  cultivated 
friends,  possessed  of  leisure  and  means  for  the  pursuit  of  art,  and  capable 
of  the  roost  delicate  appreciation  of  his  own  lofty  endowments.  An  organi- 
zation so  fine,  and  yet  so  magnificent,  found  its  genial  atmosphere  in  the 
almost  ideal  refinement  of  a  court.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  could 
not  be  corrupted  by  it,  while  it  nourished  and  enriched  his  imagination. 
True,  Jean  Paul  has  said  that  "  under  golden  mountains  many  a  spiritual 
giant  lies  buried/1  but  had  they  been  greater  giants,  they  might,  as  Goethe 
did,  have  melted  these  mountains  into  images  of  beauty.  His  court  life  was  val- 
uable to  him,  however,  not  because  of  its  glitter  and  show,  but  because  it 
simply  gave  him  freedom.  'Tis  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  genius  always 
thrives  best  in  loneliness  and  poverty ;  for  life,  in  every  sort,  finds  its  most 
sure  and  healthful  growth  in  a  fitting  and  congenial  medium.  Burns,  as  a 
peasant,  was  no  greater  than  he  would  have  been  as  a  prince.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  nurture  would  have  aided  in  a  larger  developement.  Men  of 
strong  native  force  will,  it  is  true,  overcome  obstacles  of  formidable  compass, 
but  the  same  force  will  exert  itself  all  the  more  effectively  where  such  obstacles 
are  wanting,  or  are  of  another  less  oppressive  magnitude.  In  the  one  case, 
we  may  get  a  rugged,  monstrous  upshoot — a  very  Polyphemus  of  savage 
energy.  In  the  other,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  mightier,  self-poised,  majestic 
Jupiter.  True  enough !  "  Gold  mountains  have  buried  many  a  spiritual 
giant/1  but  there  have  been  many  more,  we  think,  as  this  world  has  gone, 
lost  in  mud-holes  and  ditches. 
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Goethe,  we  have  said,  valued  his  prosperous  condition  for  its  freedom : 
it  gave  him  opportunities  for  a  rare  and  expansive  culture ;  it  gave  him 
books,  and  it  gave  him  the  instruments  of  Art ;  it  gave  him  access  to  all 
modes  of  life — to  all  classes  of  society,  to  noble  and  ennobling  companions ; 
and  what  was  better  than  all,  and  so  essential  to  his  being,  the  means  of  a  free 
communion  with  Nature,  by  observation  and  travel.  That  impartial  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things  which  was  one  of  the  kindly  traits  of  his  character ; 
that  many-sided  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  minuter  and  grander  des- 
tinies of  Humanity  in  all  its  phases;  his  unceasing  researches  into  the 
realms  of  science,  and  his  miraculous  activity  in  those  of  literature,  are  all 
to  be  more  or  less  ascribed  to  the  graceful  comfort  of  his  external  circum- 
stances. Had  he  been  cramped  and  tortured  by  the  pressure  of  indigence 
and  obscurity,  as  poor  dear  Richter  was,  our  noble,  well-proportioned 
Goethe,  the  delight  of  all  women  and  the  admiration  of  all  men,  might  have 
become  a  rude,  double-fisted,  burly  iconoclast,  battering  away  at  estab- 
lished things  with  the  fierce  revenge  of  an  oriental  demon.  It  would  have 
been  a  sight,  truly,  that — for  men  to  look  at  and  tremble — such  sights,  too, 
being  necessary  at  times ;  but* we  are  persuaded  that  Goethe  has  served  us 
better  in  his  place  of  the  calm,  creative  Jove. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Goethe's  life  at  court  was  in  any  de- 
gree the  life  of  a  courtier.  It  was  a  life  of  universal  activity,  and  of  the 
broadest  intercourse  with  men.  No  society  can  be  conceived  more  ele- 
vated and  desirable  than  the  society  of  Weimar  during  Goethe's  ascendancy. 
With  a  princely  family  at  its  head,  whose  taste  diffused  a  love  of  art  and 
letters,  while  its  active  beneficence  cherished  the  best  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  with  the  two  most  illustrious  of  poets  to  give  tone  to  its  opinions  and 
provide  its  amusements ;  with  the  excellent  Herder  and  kindred  spirits  for 
its  preachers  and  models  of  virtue ;  visited  all  the  year  by  Richters  and 
Humboldts  and  De  Staels ;  by  the  most  eminent  in  rank  and  science, 
and  virtue  of  all  lands ;  the  centre  of  thought  and  literary  productiveness 
to  cultivated  Germany, — it  was  just  the  sphere  for  a  Goethe.  Yet  he  was  not 
confined  to  it.  He  often  sought  the  refreshment  of  more  rural  scenes  ;  now 
wandering  away  into  the  sublimities  of  Switzerland,  and  then  again  losing 
himself  amid  the  beauties  of  Italy.  Who,  indeed,  can  estimate  the  influ- 
ences upon  his  spirit  of  these  far  journey ings  ?  The  record  of  them  is  in  his 
works — in  those  glorious  conceptions  of  the  All -Fair,  which,  filling  his  soul, 
overflowed  into  his  poems.  What  must  Italy,  always  so  enrapturing  to  the 
northern  imagination,  have  been  to  the  fancy  of  Goethe  !  A  land  of  Wonder 
—of  magic — of  glory.  Its  monuments  of  the  highest  man  has  yet  achieved 
in  art ;  its  statues,  its  pictures,  its  architecture  and  its  music ;  its  waters 
and  its  skies,  so  early  longed  after,  so  passionately  enjoyed,  as  the  lover 
longs  for  his  mistress,  and  dissolves  in  the  soft  ecstacy  of  her  embrace,  trans- 
lated him  into  a  new  and  heavenly  world.  "  This  day,"  said  he,  referring  to 
his  first  sight  of  the  Paradise  of  Art — u  this  day  I  was  born  anew."  Earth 
had  no  more  to  give  him — the  uses  of  Fame  were  fulfilled. 

Thus,  in  endless  studies — in  the  purest  interchange  of  friendship— in  the 
creation  of  immortal  thoughts — in  delicious  visits  to  the  most  delicious 
climes,  the  hours  of  Goethe's  manhood  passed  away.  For  eighty  years  and 
more  he  knew  "  no  rest  and  no  haste,"  like  a  star  keeping  on  its  "  God-ap- 
pointed way" — years  of  exalted  worship,  of  calm  victorious  effort.  When 
death  came,  it  met  him  busy  with  the  pen,  the  implement  at  once  of  his 
pleasure  and  his  power ;  and  he  sunk,  as  a  child,  who,  with  the  glow  of  the 
day's  activity  still  on  his  cheek,  looking  forward  to  a  morrow  of  hope  and 
joy,  folds  himself  to  sleep.  "  Let  the  light  enter,"  were  his  last  words,  echo- 
ed, we  may  well  suppose,  from  a  region  where  all  is  light 
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It  is  a  favorite,  though  we  believe  fallacious,  theory  of  a  class  of  geologists, 
that  a  correspondence  exists  between  the  rocks  of  America  and  those  of 
Europe.  If  some  of  them  are  rightly  understood,  they  are  attempting  to 
trace  out  the  rocks  of  New-York  among  English  formations.  Now,  either 
our  geological  theory  is  very  much  at  fault,  or  else  such  attempts  must  prove, 
and  should  prove,  altogether  futile.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  synchronous 
rocks  can  be  discovered  and  pointed  out ;  and  indeed  this  has  been  done  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  our  rocks.  Lyell  thinks  that  in  point  of  age  our 
rocks,  up  to  and  including  the  Clinton  group,  agree  with  the  "  lower  silu- 
rean ;"  thence  up  to  and  including  the  Helderberg  series,  with  the  "  up- 
per silurean,"  and  the  remainder  with  the  "  Old  Red, "  systems  of 
England.  But  farther  than  this,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  similarity  is  to 
be  traced  between  the  rocks  of  the  two  continents.  We  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  at  the  same  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  mainly  the  same  genera 
of  fauna  existed  upon  the  various  parts  of  its  surface,  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent. But  Mr.  Lyell  says,  that  of  the  strata  corresponding  in  age  in  the  two 
continents,  "  while  some  species  of  the  fossils  agree,  the  majority  of  them 
are  not  identical."  Those  species,  he  says,  which  have  been  found  identical 
in  the  two  continents,  are  just  those  which  have  the  greatest  vertical  range, 
and  which  thoroughly  show  themselves  capable  of  surviving  many  changes 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  thus  enjoyed  a  wide  geographical  range.  Syn- 
chronism may  easily  be  believed  to  exist  between  strata  of  different  countries, 
since  it  involves  no  absurdities  ;  and  if  existing,  would  be  likely  to  be  shown 
by  the  fossils  of  the  two  countries.  But  not  so  with  the  lithological  character 
and  succession,  and  order  of  position  of  the  rocks  of  countries  so  widely 
separated  as  England  and  New- York.     Says  Lyell : 

"The  horizontal  stlurean  rocks  of  this  region,  (western  New- York,)  are  in 
general  extremely  like  those  of  corresponding  age  in  Europe,  consisting  of  mud- 
stones  and  limestone,  with  similar  corals  and  sheas.  But  there  k»  one  remarkable 
exception— the  occurrence,  in  the  middle  of  the  series,*  of  a  formation  of  red, 
green,  and  blueish  grey  marls,  with  J>eds  of  gypsum,  and  occasional  salt-springs, 
the  whole  being  from  800  to  1000  feet  thick,  and  undistingnishable  in  mineral 
character,  from  parts  of  Upper  New  Red,  or  Lias,  of  Europe." — Travels^  p.  44. 

Now  let  those  geologists,  who  so  eagerly  look  for  any  farther  resemblances 
between  foreign  and  American  rocks  than  those  exhibited  in  their  fossils,  be 
reminded  by  this  anomaly  in  their  theory — not  to  be  "  wise  above  what  is 
written,"  and  not  to  attempt  to  force  accidental  analogies  into  real  and  ne- 
cessary similarity.  It  is  a  fact,  that  rocks  which  exhibit  hundreds  of  feet  of 
thickness  at  the  Hudson  River,  have  disappeared  at  the  Niagara,  and  that 
the  very  rocks  on  which  the  Niagara  pours  its  ocean  of  waters,  have  scarcely 
a  representative  among  the  eastern  rocks  of  New-York.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Hudson  River  group,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  shale  and  slate,  500  feet 
thick  in  eastern  and  northern  New- York,  has  no  representative  at  all  as  far 
west  as  Cincinnati,  unless  it  be  a  limestone,  which  also  comprehends  the  Tren- 
ton limestone. 

Suppose  a  rock,  which  its  fossils  prove  of  about  the  same  age  of  any 

•The  Wenlock. 
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New-York  rock,  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  England,  promising  similar 
lithologicaJ  appearances,  are  we,  therefore,  to  suppose  it  an  identical  rock, 
formed  at  exactly  the  same  period,  and  from  exactly  the  same  cause,  and  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  same  continent  or  mountains  ?  We  have  in  New- 
York  a  subordinate  group  only  about  75  feet  thick,  and  separated  from  the 
thick  group  above  it  by  a  distinctness  of  its  fossils.  This  agrees  with  a 
certain  English  rock,  not  only  in  the  genera  of  its  fossils,  but  also 
in  its  lithological  appearance.  How  shall  we  call  their  'similarity  any  thing 
more  than  accidental  ?  The  two  groups  are  the  Utica  slate  of  New- York, 
and  the  Llandeilo-flags  of  England,  which  Mr.  Hall,  unless  we  greatly  mis- 
take his  meaning,  would  attempt  to  point  out  as  something  more  than  iden- 
tical in  age.  And  the  same  of  half-a-dozen  other  groups.  Lyell  says  that 
many  of  the  New- York  rocks  give  evidence  of  having  been  formed  in  deep 
water,  as  also  do  many  of  the  silurean  of  England.  Is  it  at  all  possible, 
then,  that  they  are  in  any  respect  the  same  strata?  If  they  are,  what  have 
become  of  the  3500  miles  of  the  same  which  must  have  intervened?  Or  do 
the  geologists  mean  that  synchronous  rocks  must  be  similar  in  lithological 
and  other  characters — that  Nature  could  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  form 
lime  rock  in  England  and  sand  stone  in  America,  the  genera  of  fossils  in 
both  continents  alike,  but  their  species  disagreeing. 

No  where  in  the  world  have  the  lower  fossil  iferous  rocks  been  so  well 
studied  as  in  New- York,  and  probably  no  where  are  they  exhibited  in  equal 
extent.  In  the  lowest  rock  of  the  system,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  the  ear- 
liest vestiges  of  animal  life  exists,  which  have  been  revealed  to  man,  in  a 
small  and  delicate  shell  of  the  genus  Singula,  a  genus  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  since 
the  far-off  era  when  it  began  to  be.  Who  shall  compute  the  countless  periods 
of  its  existence,  or  begin  to  calculate  the  length  of  those  ages  which  have 
elapsed  since  animal  life  began  upon  this  ancient  and  time-worn  ball  ?  How 
worse  than  futile  to  set  to  God's  handiwork  the  limits  of  man's  chronology ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  discussed  by  the  geologists  is  one 
examined  by  Mr.  Hall :  "  The  past,  present  and  prospective  condition  of 
Niagara  Falls.", 

In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  merits  of  this  subject 
and  its  bearings,  let  us  first  state  clearly  what  the  present  condition  of  this 
magnificent  cataract  is.  Lake  Erie  is  situated  334  feet  above  Lake  Ontario. 
Between  them  runs,  in  a  direction  mainly  north,  an  immense  river,  which, 
within  the  distance  of  little  more  than  one  mile,  falls  through  the  greater 
part  of  this  deep  descent.  Through  this  river  there  runs  every  minute  a 
mass  of  water,  probably  not  varying  much  from  20,000,000  of  cubic  feet, 
or  every  five  and  one  half  days  a  cubic  mile,  or  every  year  sixty-six  cubic 
miles !  not  far  from  the  one-three-hundredth  part  of  all  the  fresh  water  on 
the  globe !  From  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  the  whole  channel  of  the 
river  is  worn  through  the  rock,  forming  everywhere  a  deep,  perpendicular 
chasm.  But  it  is  below  the  falls  that  the  deepest  portion  of  this  gorge  exists. 
From  the  falls  to  Lewiston  it  is  seven  miles,  and  for  this  whole  distance  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  from  three  to  Jive  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  wide.  For  the  first 
two  miles  after  leaving  Lake  Erie,  the  course  of  the  river  is  quite  rapid ;  it 
then  becomes  slower,  separating  into  two  branches  at  Grand  Island,  and  far- 
ther down  expanding  into  a  broad  lake-like  sheet  of  water,  filled  with  little 
islands.  At  the  foot  of  this  the  stream  begins  to  present  a  different  aspect 
It  suddenly  contracts  in  width,  and  plunges  with  inconceivable  velocity  down 
the  rapids.  Hitherto  the  descent  from  Lake  Erie  has  been  but  fifteen  feet ; 
within  about  a  mile  it  now  falls  fifty-two  feet  down  the  rapids,  and  then 
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plunges  with  terrific  grandeur  over  a  fall  of  163  feet.*    It  then  descends 
still  104  feet  before  reaching  the  lake  below. 

It  is  well-known  to  have  long  been  the  belief  of  those  who  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  current  opinion  in  the 
neighborhood*  of  the  falls,  that  the  cataract  was  once  at  the  point  where  the 
Niagara  river  empties  into  Lake  Ontario,  or  at  Lewiston,  seven  miles  below 
its  present  place.  It  is  believed,  by  the  advocates  of  such  a  theory,  that  the 
cataract  has  retrograded  through  these  seven  miles  by  its  own  action  upon 
the  rocks  which  give  it  existence,  and  that  in  retrograding  it  has  dug  out  the 
immense  gorge  already  described,  which  forms  the  river's  bed  below  the  falls. 

An  opposite  opinion  has  also  prevailed,  and  heretofore  extensively ;  for  to 
the  minds  of  some  there  has  appeared  one  element  in  such  a  calculation 
wanting.  That  element  was  time.  Until  recently  a  school  of  philosophers 
has  taught,  that  the  utmost  limit  which  could  be  placed  to  the  age  of  the  falls 
was  some  six  thousand  years ;  and  that  period,  long  as  it  is,  appears  without 
the  trouble  of  calculation  far  short  of  that  required  to  dig  this  vast  ravine, 
in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  which  the  mightiest  of  man's  works 
sinks  into  insignificance.     But  we  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject : 

We  say,  that  if  the  catiract  can  be  proved  to  recede  at  all,  even  though 
but  an  inch  an  age,  then,  if  ages  enough  be  found,  the  cataract  must  have 
reached  its  present  position  by  recession.  And  we  say  farther,  that  if  the 
cataract  can  be  shown  to  recede  now,  it  must  have  been  receding  ever  since 
it  first  commenced  to  flow.  But  if  it  has  been  receding,  it  must  have  worn 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  ravine.  If,  then,  the  cataract  has  worn  its  way  back 
for  a  portion  of  the  seven  miles,  the  presumption  is,  that  it  has  worn  its  way 
back  for  all  of  the  seven  miles,  and  time  enough  must  be  allowed  for  the 
work  to  be  accomplished.  If  six  thousand  years  are  not  enough — then,  if 
necessary,  sixty  thousand  must  be  granted,  and  the  onus  prohandi  lies  with 
the  opponents  of  our  argument,  in  showing  that  for  some  satisfactory  rea- 
sons so  much  time  cannot  be  allowed.  It  lies  with  them,  too,  to  explain 
away  the  absurdity  of  believing,  that  while  half  a  mile  of  the  ravine,  or  more 
or  less,  must  be  charged  to  the  action  of  the  cataract  itself,  the  other  six  and 
a  half  miles  of  the  same  ravine,  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  half  mile  in 
appearance  and  character,  must  be  attributed  to  other  agencies. 

We  have  a  magnificent  a  priori  argument  thundering  in  our  ears  the  con- 
viction, that  at  some  far  distant  age  the  waters  of  Niagara  poured  themselves 
into  Ontario  over  a  precipice  seven  miles  below  its  present  position.  No  sane 
man  can  escape  it.  He  might  as  well  visit  the  studio  of  an  artist,  and  after 
watching  him  carve  out  the  finger  of  an  almost  finished  Venus,  sagely  and 
with  candor  admit,  that  with  regard  to  the  finger  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to 
its  author,  and  that  it  was  eve»  quite  possible  that  to  the  same  source  might 
be  attributed  the  hand,  and  perhaps  the  arm ;  but  as  for  the  head  and  form, 
and  divine  proportions  which  the  marble  presented,  no  reasoning  should 
ever  convince  him,  that  so  weak  an  instrument  as  a  man  and  a  chisel  had 
ever  accomplished  so  much. 

With  respect  to  the  rate  of  the  present  recession  of  Niagara,  unfortu- 
nately neither  history  ncwr  observation  can  reveal  much.  It  has  scarcely 
been  known  to  civilized  man  till  within  about  fifty  years.  Many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  its  vicinity,  who  have  known  it  for  about  this  period,  say  that  within 
fifty  years  the  fall  has  receded  fifty  yards ;  but  this  seems  to  Mr.  Hall  an 
over  estimate.  But  still,  the  frequent  undermining  and  falling  away  of  the 
cliffs  which  form  the  cataract  show  conclusively,  that  whether  slow  or  other- 

*  Ordinarily,  the  American  fall  is  167.7  feot  high ;  the  Canadian  158.  A  strong  west  wind 
driving  down  the  water  from  Lake  Erie,  frequently  raises  it  from  4  to  20  feet  higher. 
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wife,  there  is  yet  a  very  sensible  recession.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which 
goes  to  confirm  the  same  opinion,  that  the  American  fall  is  constantly  grow- 
ing more  and  more  curved  in  its  outline.  In  1678,  Father  Henepin  visited 
Niagara,  and  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  Mr.  Hall  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  in  his  report.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  something  of  the  rudest,  but  it  yet 
serves  to  show  that  a  manifest  and  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
whole  appearance  and  contour  of  the  falls.  How  great  this  change  has  been 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  to  know  that 
any  change  has  occurred.  To  put  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  test,  Mr.  Hall, 
by  Governor  Seward's  direction,  caused  a  trigonometrical  survey  to  be 
made  of  the  fail,  and  the  monuments  of  the  survey  to  be  properly  secured 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A  few  years  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  some 
true  light  upon  this  subject. 

One  question,  which  has  been  frequently  mooted  respecting  Niagara,  has 
been  happily  set  at  rest  by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Lyell :  Why,  if  the  pre- 
sent bed  of  the  river  was  worn  by  the  river  itself,  did  it  take  its  present 
course  in  preference  to  any  other  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  stream  runs 
along  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  valley,  formed  doubtless  like  many  other 
similar  valleys  by  the  agency  of  water,  long  before  the  continent  had  so  far 
risen  from  its  native  bed  as  to  have  given  birth  to  the  thousand  water  courses, 
and  the  great  lakes  among  them  which  intersect  its  surface.  The  proof  of 
this  lies  not  altogether  in  the  topographical  appearance  of  the  country,  but 
in  the  fact,  that  in  the  earthy  portions  of  the  banks  of  the  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  river's  bed,  and  upon  Groat  Island,  and  upon  the 
platform  on  either  side,  there  exist,  at  heights  above  the  water,  diminishing 
as  you  go  towards  Lake  Erie,  fresh  water  shells  of  modern  genera,  indeed 
resembling  those  now  found  in  the  lakes  above  and  below.  The  evidence  is 
complete  that  ere  Niagara  was,  a  fresh  water  sea  existed  in  the  basin  which 
now  forms  its  bed.  The  river  occupied  it  beoause  it  afforded  it  a  proper 
channel,  but  the  valley  existed  before  the  river.  Since  that  distant  period, 
a  river  has  graded  for  itself  a  path  through  solid  stone,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  three  to  five  hundred  deep  1 

But  now  the  sublime  inquiry  presents  itself:  How  long  has  been  this 
period  ?  How  long  since  Niagara  commenced  thundering  ?  How  long  the 
time  it  has  consumed  in  moving  backwards  from  Lake  Ontario  to  its  present 
position  ?  Alas,  we  look  in  vain  for  an  answer.  Niagara  may  be  a  chrono- 
meter, but  its  dial  is  engraved  in  characters  defying  more  than  a  Champol- 
lion's  skill  to  decypher.  It  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  easy  enough,  knowing 
the  recession  for  any  given  time,  to  compute  the  time  required  to  recede  seven 
miles ;  but  farther  reflection  dispels  the  illusion.  We  know  that  the  cata- 
ract, has  diminished  in  height  since  it  commenced  ;  for  considerations  of  a 
geological  and  topographical  character  render  it  certain,  that  when  it  was  at 
Lewistown  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  350  feet  in  height ;  it  has  gradu- 
ally diminished  till  now.  Strata  which,  when  it  commenced,  formed  its 
base,  have  disappeared  or  dipped  beneath  those  rocks  over  which  it  now 
poors.  The  stream  itself  may  have  altered  in  size.  In  some  parts  of  its 
channel  it  has  manifestly  ibrmed  a  narrower  cataract  than  it  now  forms ;  in 
others,  a  wider.  In  every  part  of  its  course,  the  character  of  the  rock  upon 
which  its  force  has  been  spent,  has  continually  changed.  It  now  consists  of 
about  sixty  feet  of  very  thick  bedded  limestone,  (of  the  Niagara  group,) 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  fall,  and  of  about  the  same  amount  of 
shale,  which  forms  its  base,  underlying  and  supporting  the  limestone.  This 
disintegrates  by  the  action  of  the  spray,  and  wearing  out,  suffers  the  lime- 
stone to  break  away  and  fall  down  into  the  abyss  below.  With  such  data 
as  these,  upon  which  to  found  a  calculation,  it  is  only  madness  to  attempt  to 
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compute  the  age  of  Niagara  Falls.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  within  that  period, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  character  of  the  fauna  of  the  world  has 
scarcely  changed ;  the  same  animals  having  peopled  the  fresh  water  sea, 
which  preceded  Niagara,  as  now  people  its  own  waters.  How  brief  this 
period,  compared  with  that  during  which  the  entire  character  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  globe  has  almost  totally  changed  !  How  like  a  speck  when 
looked  at,  in  comparison  with  that  eternity  of  time  which  has  intervened 
since  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  with  its  little  Singula,  the  first  of  known  fos- 
siliferous  rocks,  and  above  which  not  less  than  three  miles  of  other  fossilifc- 
rous  rocks,  each  with  its  fossils,  have  been  formed  I  Upraised  mountains  of 
granite  and  limestone  were  worn  down  by  the  slow  tooth  of  age — whole 
seas  were  filled  up  with  sandstone,  and  shale,  and  limestone,  each  succeed- 
ing stratum  teeming  with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  their 
animal  and  vegetable  life  frequently  changing  its  characters.  Dry  land  was 
formed  ;  centuries  of  centuries  could  only  have  sufficed  to  produce  the  vege- 
table growth  which,  changed  by  a  hundred  circumstances,  now  constitutes 
the  anthracite,  and  the  coal  of  those  vast  coal  fields,  of  the  extent  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  What  geology  shows  often  to.  have  happened  be- 
fore, now  happens  again  ;  the  dry  land  disappears,  whole  strata  are  formed 
above  the  coal ;  again  the  continent  appears,  iclkyosauriam,  pterodactyli — 
mountains  formed  of  life,  and  winged  reptiles  start  into  being,  hills  and  val- 
lies  are  formed,  boulders  are  washed  from  unknown  regions  over  the  whole 
continent;  basins  of  fresh  water,  with  modern  shells, appear.  Yesterday,  as 
it  were,  Niagara  commences.  It  thunders,  but  no  ears  hear  it.  It  performs 
the  functions  God  assigned  it,  but  no  one  heeds  it.  Just  now  the  Mastodon 
and  Zenglodon  trembled  as  they  heard  it.  Last  of  all,  man  has  begun  to 
look  at  it,  and  wonder,  forsooth,  if  it  can  be  as  ancient  as  his  ancestors  of 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  generation  ! 

We  must  discuss  one  more  point,  and  that  is,  the  consequence  of  the  en- 
tire recession  of  the  falls — the  prospective  condition  of  Niagara. 

Mr.  Hall  has  shown,  that  thus  far  the  fall  has  continually  diminished  in 
height,  and  that  it  must  continue  to  do  so.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  south- 
ward or  upward  dip  of  the  strata  over  which  the  river  runs.  Mr.  H.  esti- 
mates, that  when  the  fall  shall  have  receded  two  miles,  it  will  then  have  ar- 
rived at  a  point  where  the  shale,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  forms,  for 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  bottom  of  the  escapement  over  which  is  the 
fall,  will  have  entirely  disappeared  beneath  the  water.  Here  the  recession 
must  be  almost  stopped,  for  the  action  of  the  water  will  then  be  wholly  spent 
upon  the  thick  bedded  limestone,  which  is  now  not  worn  away,  but  under- 
mined by  the  underlying  shale,  which  will  then  be  protected  from  the 
agencies  which  now  act  upon  it.  Four  or  five  miles  of  retrogradation  will 
bring  the  limestone  below  the  water;  and  then,  if  the  rock — a  very  thin 
bedded  limestone — which  now  forms  the  rapids  above  the  falls,  continues  to 
maintain  its  present  condition,  the  cataract  of  Niagara  will  have  ceased  to 
exist — a  precipitous  rapid  being  all  that  is  left  of  it. 

Some  persons  have  feared,  that  when  this  has  occurred,  the  sudden  wear- 
ing away  of  these  rapids  must  drain  Lake  Erie,  and  deluge  those  portions  of 
New-York  and  Canada  bordering  Lake  Ontario.  But  such  visions  are  chi- 
merical. Even  if  all  Lake  Erie  were  to  be  poured  constantly  into  Lake  On- 
tario, it  would  only  raise  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  its  present  level. 
Enough,  surely.  But,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  drainage,  even  if  it  ever  oc- 
cur, must  be  slow  and  gradual.  But  before  it  countless  ages  must  intervene. 
The  Great  Lakes,  from  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  regions  whence  they  derive  their  waters,  must  diminish  in  size,  and  a 
thousand  silent  and  unlooked-for  geological  changes  may  alter  the  whole 
face  of  the  continent. 
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TO  THE  HUDSON. 


Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  rock- girt  sea ! 

Freest  where  all  else  is  free — 

Calm  as  that  storm  less  resting-place 

Whose  image  sleeps  upon  thy  face, 

As  though  on  earth  one  scene  were  given, 

As  quiet  and  as  fair  as  Heaven ; 

Smooth  as  the  plain,  though  mountain -born. 

Child  of  the  Highlands,  flow  on,  flow  on. 

II. 

Child  of  the  Highlands,  around  thee  lie 
Scenes  whose  fame  may  never  die  : 
Altars  where  glows  our  country's  fire  ; 
Shrines  whose  flame  may  ne'er  expire. 
Until  Oblivion's  wave  shall  roll 
Peep  o'er  the  wave  where  sleeps  the  Pole ; 
And  patriot  tongues  pronounce  with  shame 
Vernon's  sainted  chieftain's  name. 

III. 

Sweet  stream !  how  oft,  when  evening  sun 
Upon  the  towering  crow-nest  hung, 
And  shed  its  deep,  deep  crimson  glow 
On  all  the  varied  scenes  below, 
How  oft  I've  gazed,  and  deemed  the  while, 
Sure  'twas  some  seraph's  gladsome  smile, 
Gilding  with  such  unearthly  light,     ' 
A  scene  so  beautiful  and  bright. 

IV. 

Gay  streamed  its  rays  on  flood  and  fell, 
On  granite  cliff,  and  wooded  dell ; 
Few  clouds  the  western  verge  that  fringed, 
With  countless  varying  hues  were  tinged, 
Whilst  distant  Newburg's  slender  spires, 
Seemed  glowing  with  unearthly  fires, 
And  the  far  CaatskilVs  lofty  height 
Were  bathed  in  floods  of  silver  light. 


Grim  smiled  old  Putnam's  storied  towers, 
Old  Clinton's  mounds  and  cedar  bowers, 
And  mouldering  walls,  and  ruins  gray, 
Gleamed  brightly  in  that  evening  ray ; 
E'en  sadly  smiled  the  Traitor's  Home, 
And  fled  its  dim,  its  grave-like  gloom, 


As  if  that  sun  like  mercy  came, 
To  lighten  even  Arnold's  shame, 
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VI. 

But  fell  its  rays  most  cheerly,  where 

A  nation  trains  her  youth  to  war ; 

Where  Riuggold,  loved,  lamented  name ! 

First  trod  the  path  that  led  to  fame, 

And  Barbor,  generous  and  brave, 

Gained  wreaths  that  decked  his  soldier's  grave, 

When,  foremost  in  the  gallant  fight, 

He  fell  on  proud  Monterey's  height. 

VII. 

Nor  can  ye  give,  West  Point,  to  fame, 
A  nobler,  or  more  spotless  name, 
Than  Irwin's,  dauntless,  kind  and  true. 
For  whom  a  nation's  tears  are  due ; 
Whose  heart,  though  soft  as  coyest  maids, 
Yet  tamed  the  foe  of  Floras*  glades. 
And  on  Rcsaca  P alma's  field, 
Deep  drunk  of  Mexan  blood  his  steel. 

VIIL 

Child  of  the  Hills,  no  lovelier  stream 
Did  e'er  in  summer  sunlight  gleam ; 
No  nobler  on  its  azure  breast 
E'er  wore  God's  image  so  imprest ; 
Linked  by  ties  that  bind  thee  fast 
To  the  future,  and  the  past — 
Loveliest  of  all  the  streams  of  song, 
Child  of  the  Highlands,  flow  on,  flow  on. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  PEN. 

"  Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which,  from  the  store 
Of  Natare,  fair  Imagination  culls, 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul." — Akentide. 

% 

"  Poetry,"  says  Elizabeth  Barrett,  "  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  !" 
and  another  recent  writer,  we  believe,  has  something  like  the  following  : — 
"  The  love  of  knowledge  is  in  itself  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Poverty 
and  trial  discourage  it  in  vain ; — they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  ac- 
celerate its  progress.  It  supplies  the  scarcity  of  time  by  the  concentration 
of  attention,  and  replaces  comfort  by  self-denial."  The  poverty  and  mis- 
fortunes of  literary  men  have  been  frequently  rehearsed,  and  the  theme  has 
employed  eloquent  pens  and  engaged  the  world's  sympathies.  Little,  how- 
ever, has  been  attempted  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  shades  of 
literary  life  have  been  deepened  so  often  as  almost  to  have  obscured  what- 
ever lights  the  brighter  view  of  their  circumstances  may  have  exhibited. — 
That  the  latter  do  exist  none  can  doubt,  although  the  balance  of  evidence 
may  not  be  found  to  be  to  a  preponderating  extent  D'Israeli,  it  will  be 
recollected,  has  contrived,  however,  to  present  us  with  two  noble  tomes 
mainly  devoted  to  this  topic — his  last  work, — which  he  classically  entitles 
"  The  Amenities  of  Literature^  upon  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  styles 
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literary  pursuits  in  general  amcmitates  studiorvm.  Of  the  admirable  pro- 
duction referred  to,  it  being  familiar  to  the  reader,  web  shall  not  further 
speak — although  we  might  well  be  tempted  to  enrich  our  "  loose  leaves'1  bj 
culling  some  of  his  beautiful  flowers ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  preliminary  thoughts,  naturally  suggested  by  the  consideration  of 
that  fascinating  pursuit,  which  Pope  says 

"  True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires/' 

The  intense  sensations  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  are  unsurpassed  by  any  emotions  of  which  the  humam  mind  is 
susceptible  ;  they  "  grow  with  the  growth  and  strengthen  with  the  strength." 
Aristotle  distinguished  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  as  the  living  and  the 
dead — the  former  as  illumed  by  a  bright  firmament  spangled  over  with 
shining  orbs  of  light :  the  other  as  immured  in  the  murky  recesses  of  a  sub- 
terranean cavern,  whose  unmitigated  gloom  is  rendered  impervious  to  the 
entrance  of  a  single  enlivening  ray. 

The  memorable  period  known  as  the  "  dark  ages"  of  England,  and  that 
succeeding  it,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact — an  age  more  pro- 
lific in  instances  of  transcendent  genius  than  any  which  the  world  has  ever 
beheld.  The  giant  spirits  of  the  classic  times  seemed  again  to  have  emer- 
ged on  eagle-wing  from  the  dark  ignorance  which  had  so  long  enshrouded 
the  land.  And  seek  we  the  evidences  of  the  chaste  and  elevating  pleasures 
superinduced  by  the  heavenward  flight  of  their  genius,  we  need  but  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  extatic  and  ravishing  visions  of  Milton's  bright  cre- 
ations. His  almost  superhuman  powers  seemed  to  have  soared  amid  the 
pure  empyrean,  inspired  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  celestial  world. 
The  fact  that,  almost  without  exception,  those  who  have  espoused  the  liter- 
ary profession,  whether  poor  or  wealthy,  have  done  so  irrespective  alike  of 
either  condition,  seems  to  attest  their  governing  impulse  to  have  been  that 
of  an  ardent  love  for  the  ennobling  pursuit  itself.  The  smiles  as  well  as 
the  frowns  of  fortune  have  ever  been  equally  abortive  in  their  influence  over 
a  mind  once  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  science  :  abundant 
evidence  of  this  being  afforded  by  the  history  of  many  of  the  earlier,  as  well 
as  recent  writers,  whose  w>rks  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  as  the  legacy  of 
all  time.     There  must  be  something  irresistibly  attractive  in  poesy,  though 

"  The  cause  is  secret — the  effect  is  seen.11 

How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  of  some  of  her  votaries,  while  incar- 
cerated in  loathsome  dungeons,  giving  utterance  to  the  sweetest  strains — 
and,  in  many  instances,  some  of  which  were  cited  in  a  previous  essay,  ac- 
tually breathing  out  melodious  numbers  with  their  last  expiring  breath  ?  Of 
the  former  class,  how  many  might  be  quoted !  Marco  rolo,  the  Venetian 
traveller — the  Herodotus  of  the  13th  century,  for  instance,  who,  to  beguile 
bis  gloomy  hours,  indited  the  record  of  his  surprising  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries in  Asia,  while  incarcerated  in  a  prison  at  Pisa;  or  like  Bunyan, 
who,  in  Bedford  jail  penned  his  exquisite  allegory  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  /Vo- 
gress  ;"  Silvio  Pellico,  who,  in  his  no  less  sad  exile  from  the  living  world, 
gave  birth  to  such  beautiful  measures  ;  or  the  noble  and  heroic  victims  of 
state  intolerance,  cupidity  and  mistaken  zeal,  whose  presence  have  shed  a 
halo  of  radiance  round  the  horrors  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  very  walls 
of  whose  dreary  cells  were  rife  with  the  memorials  of  ill-fated  genius.  One 
of  these  was  the  martyred  Tichebvrne,  who,  though  he  refused  to  connect 
himself  with  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth,  was  yet  doom- 
ed to  yield  up  his  life  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  his  refusal  being  constrained. 
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thus  implying  a/ degree  of  incipient  guilt  His  exquisitely  pathetic  allusions 
to  his  domestic  relations,  penned  just  prior  to  his  execution,  are  almost  equal 
to  any  thing  of  their  class  in  the  language : 

"  My  prime  of  yooth  is  bat  a  frost  of  caret, 

My  feast  of  joy  is  bat  a  dish  of  pain, 
My  crop  of  coro  is  bat  a  field  of  tares, 

And  all  my  goods  are  bat  rain  hopes  of  gain. 
The  day  is  tied,  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun, 
And  now  1  live,  aud  now  my  life  is  done. 

"  My  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprang ; 

The  frait  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green ; 
My  yonth  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  but  young  ; 

I  saw  the  world,  aud  yet  I  was  not  seen ; 
My  thread  is  cat,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun, 
Aud  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  doue ! 

"  I  songht  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  wombe, 

I  lookt  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade, 
I  trade  the  ground,  aud  yet  it  was  my  tombe ; 

And  now  I  die,  and  now  I  am  bat  made, — 
The  glass  is  full,  aud  yet  the  glass  is  run ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done.*' 

These  beautiful  stanzas  were  at  first  erroneously  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  but  their  true  authorship  has  since  been  assigned  to  the  pen  of  this 
noble-hearted  youth,  who,  if  he  wrote  no  others,  has  thus  secured  for  his  name 
the  shrine  of  a  lasting  memorial.  It  is  not  necessary  to  swell  the  list  of 
the  resplendent  names  of  those  who  beguiled  their  sorrows  and  imprison* 
ment  with  their  pen,  they  having  beeu  already  referred  to ;  and  although 
the  character  of  modern  authorship  seems  to  have  suffered  some  muta- 
tion, books  of  an  utilitarian  caste  having  usurped  the  place  of  those  for- 
merly devoted  to  the  higher  flights  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  yet  the  loce  of 
literature  is  doubtless  still  a  no  less  inherent  principle  at  the  present  day. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  says  an  ingenious  writer  in  an  English  periodical, 
whether  the  temper  of  the  present  age  permits  it  to  enjoy  all  those  refined 
and  entrancing  pleasures  which  pure  literature  is  capable  of  affording.  The 
popular  pulse  throbs  with  each  varying  stimulant  ot  the  moment.  There  is 
little  contemplativeness  in  modern  literature : — instead  of  the  Fairie  Queene, 
we  consult  the  matter-of-fact  Dictionaries  of  McCulloch — the  knighthood  of 
genius  yields  to  the  aristocracy  of  commerce.  The  age  of  intellectual  chivalry 
is  over  and  gone :  but  its  exploits  remain  forever  speaking  to  those  who,  with 
a  gentle  and  reverent  spirit,  pause  to  listen  and  to  love.  If  we  turn  to  books 
of  elegant  criticism,  we  find  the  like  indifference  in  the  popular  taste.  In  an 
atmosphere  so  heavy  and  lowering,  we  ought  not  to  be  astonished  to  behold 

'  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  her  varying  rainbows  die  away.' 

Bishop  Berkeley  nobly  and  justly  asserted  the  supremacy  of  literature,  de- 
claring that  a  man  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  a  better 
friend  to  mankind  than  the  greatest  statesman  or  hero,  whose  labors  and  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  world ;  while  a  ray  of  imagina- 
tion, or  of  wisdom,  may  enlighten  the  universe,  and  glow  into  remotest  cen- 
turies. Much  of  its  unity  of  purpose  has  been  lost  with  the  independence 
of  authorship.  The  age  of  patronage  had  its  evils,  but  they  rarely  infected 
the  book  beyond  its  preface.  A  regular  trader  in  literary  wares  at  the  pre- 
sent day— such  as  some  of  our  fecund  novelists,  French  and  English — seem 
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to  aim  leas  at  writing  well,  than  writing  much.  We  might  refer  to  two  pro- 
minent names  which  occur  to  us,  as  flagrant  (ftstances,  but  we  forbear  any 
invidiousness,  although  such  desperate  cases  might  be  the  better  for  a  little 
dressing.  How  forcibly  are  such  writers  censured  by  the  modest  obscurity 
with  which  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  earlier  scribes  sought  to  enrich 
their  literature  and  language  ?  Among  these  worthies  were  Selden,  Sack- 
vine,  Sidney  and  Surrey,  with  many  others,  whose  names  have  vanished 
like  their  own  slow-moving  shadows  upon  the  illuminated  curtains,  but  who 
yet  found,  amidst  all  their  poverty,  privations  and  sorrows,  their  lowest  re- 
source and  pleasure  in  their  patient  literary  pursuits.  The  essayist  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  thus  continues : — 

"  Literature  has  its  solitary  pleasures,  and  they  are  many  ;  it  has  also  its  social 
pleasures,  and  they  are  more.  The  Persian  poet,  Saadi,  teaches  a  moral  in  one 
of  his  pleasing  apologues.  Two  friends  passed  a  summer  day  in  a  garden  of  roses ; 
one  satisfied  himself  with  admiring  their  colors  and  inhaling  their  fragrance ;,  the 
other  filled  his  bosom  with  the  leaves,  and  enjoyed  at  home,  during  several  days, 
with  his  family,  the  deliciousness  of  the  perfume.  The  first  was  the  solitary,  the 
second  the  social  student.  He  wanders  among  many  gardens  of  thought,  but 
always  brings  back  some  flower  in  his  hand.  Who  can  estimate  the  advantages 
that  may  result  from  this  toil  and  this  application  of  it?" 

**  The  domestic  life  of  virtuous  genius  has  many  delightful  pictures  to  soothe  and 
engage  our  eyes.  We  like  to  see  Richardson  reading  chapters  of  his  novels  to  his 
listening  friends  in  his  favorite  grotto ;  and  Sterne  never  looks  so  amiable  and  cap- 
tivating as  when  he  appears  by  his  own  fireside  with  his  daughter  copying  and  his 
wife  knitting.  His  own  description  is  a  very  lively  sketch."  Writing  to  a  friend, 
September  21,  1761  :— 

"I  am  scribbling  away  at  my  Tristram.    These  two  volumes  are,  I  think,  the  , 
best  I  shall  write  as  long  as  I  live;  'tis,  in  fact,  my  hobby-horse,  and  so  much  am  I 
delighted  with  my  uncle  Toby's  imaginary  charncter,  that  I  am  become  an  enthu- 
siast.    My  Lydia  kelps  to  copy  for  me,  and  my  wife  knits  and  listens  as  I  read  her 
chapters." 

The  domestic  history  of  the  amiable  Cowper,  notwithstanding  his  abiding 
melancholy,  presents  us  with  some  placid  and  even  glowing  pictures : — when 
contemplated  seated  on  his  sofa,  rehearsing  each  newly  constructed  passage 
to  his  faithful  Mary  Unwin. 

In  their  method  of  economising  time,  we  find  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
practice  of  authors  and  students  of  gathering  up  their  spare  minutes.  Some 
writers  yielding  to  their  pleasing  toils  over  the  midnight  lamp ;  others  again 
devoting  the  early  dawn  of  day  to  their  sweet  and  silent  communings  of 
their  muse.     Says  the  ingenious  writer : — 

*•  The  morning  has  been  especially  consecrated  to  study  by  the  example  of  the 
Christian  scholar.  Hacket  calls  it,  very  prettily,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Cowley  or 
Carew,  the  "mother  of  honey  deics  and  pearls  which  drop  upon  the  paper  from  the 
student's  pen"  The  learned  and  excellent  Bishop  Jewell  affords  a  very  delightful 
specimen  of  the  day  of  an  English  scholar,  who  not  only  lived  among  his  books  but 
among  men.  He  commonly  rose  at  four  o'clock,  had  private  prayers  at  five,  and 
attended  the  public  service  of  the  church  in  the  cathedral  at  six.  The  remainder 
of  the  morning  was  given  to  study.  One  of  his  biographers  has  drawn  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Jewell  during  the  day.  At  meals,  a  chapter  being  first  read, 
he  recreated  himself  with  scholastic  wars  between  young  scholars  whom  he  enter- 
tained at  his  table.  After  meals  his  doors  and  ears  were  open  to  all  suits  and 
causes;  at  these  times,  for  the  most  part,  he  dispatched  all  those  businesses  which 
either  his  place  or  others9  importunity  forced  upon  him,  making  gain  of  the  residue 
of  this  time  for  his  study.  About  the  hour  of  nine  at  night  he  called  his  servants 
to  an  account  how  they  had  spent  the  day,  and  admonished  them  accoidingly. 
'From  this  examination  to  his  study  (how  long  it  is  uncertain,  oftentimes  after 
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midnight,)  and  so  to  bed;  wherein,  after  some  part  of  an  anthor  read  to  him  by  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bed-  chamber,fam  mending  himself  to  the  protection  of  his  Saviour, 
he  took  his  rest/  " 

But  of  all  writers,  the  poet,  says  Washington  Irving,  becomes  the  most 
fascinated  with  his  gentle  vocation.  Others  may  write  from  the  head,  but 
he  writes  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  will  always  understand  him.  He  is 
the  faithful  portray er  of  Nature,  whose  features  are  always  the  same,  and 
always  interesting.  Prose  writers  are  voluminous  and  unwieldy ;  their  pages 
crowded  with  commonplaces,  and  their  thoughts  expanded  into  tediousness. 
But  with  the  true  poet  every  thing  is  terse,  touching,  or  brilliant.  He  gives 
the  choicest  thoughts  in  the  choicest  language.  He  illustrates  them  by  every 
thing  that  he  sees  most  striking  in  nature  and  art.  He  enriches  them  by 
pictures  of  human  life,  such  as  it  is  passing  before  him.  His  writings,  there- 
fore, contain  the  spirit,  the  aroma,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  They  are  caskets  which  enclose  within  a  small  compass 
the  wealth  of  the  language — its  family  jewels,  which  are  thus  transmitted  in 
a  portable  form  to  posterity.  The  setting  may  occasionally  be  antiquated, 
and  require  now  and  then  to  be  renewed,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer ;  but  the 
brilliancy  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  gems  continue  unaltered.  Cast  a  look 
back  over  the  long  reach  of  literary  history.  What  vast  valleys  of  dulness, 
filled  with  monkish  legends  and  academical  controversies !  What  bogs  of 
theological  speculations !  What  dreary  wastes  of  metaphysics !  Here  and 
there  only  do  we  behold  the  heaven-illumined  bards,  elevated  like  beacons 
on  their  widely-separated  heights,  to  transmit  the  pure  light  of  poetical  intel- 
ligence from  age  to  age. 

*'  Thorow  earth,  and  waters  deepe, 

The  pen  by  skill  doth  passe ; 
And  featly  nyps  the  worldes  abuse, 

And  shoes  us  in  a  glasse, 
The  vertu  and  the  vice 

Of  every  wight  aly  ve ; 
The  honey  com  be  that  bee  doth  make, 

Is  not  so  sweet  in  hyve, 
As  are  the  golden  leves 

That  drope  from  poet's  head ; 
Which  doth  surmount  our  common  talke, 

As  farre  as  dross  doth  lead. 

"  He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works  of  nature,"  says  Johnson, 
"demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  of  happiness;  therefore  we  should 
cherish  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  remembering  that  a  blighted 
spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful 
and  gay,  are  only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatory  to  autumnal  fruits.' ' 
The  works  of  genius  are  always  full  of  magic ;  rings  upon  which  the  genii 
ever  wait ;  such  books,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  combine  the  utile  et  dtdce. 

"  Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells."  There  is  a  kind  of  analogy 
between  the  love  of  certain  books,  and  that  of  particular  individuals, — de- 
rived, doubtless,  from  associations  common  to  all.  This  feeling  often  dims 
the  eye  of  riper  years,  when  it  chances  to  wander  again  over  the  favorite 
pages  of  our  school  days,— over  such  works  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,— -each  leaf  then  brings  back  from  the  well-guarded 
stores  of  memory  the  cherished  forms,  now  passed  away,  of  those  who 
shared  with  us  the  relish  of  their  first  perusal,  the  hilarious  melody  of  whose 
voices  are  now  no  longer  vocal  in  their  praise.  How  tenaciously  the 
pleasant,  recollection  of  some  choice  book  will  stick  to  us  through  life ;  we 
feel  more  than  a  fraternal  love  for  them.     Is  it  not  surprising,  therefore, 
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that  ibe  true  devotees  to  literature  and  literary  pursuits  should  become  the 
willing,  if  not  eager  victims  of  the  passion,  in  a  still  stronger  degree  ?  If 
men  are  characterized  by  their  company,  why  then  may  they  not  be  by 
their  choice  of  books  ?  Doubtless  many  a  dormant  genius  has  received  its 
first  impulse  and  direction  from  some  particular  author ;  and  in  some  cases,  to 
this  cause  may  be  primarily  ascribed  the  beneficial  and  important  purposes  to 
which  that  genius  has  been  applied.  Our  allusion  to  that  old  favorite,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  reminds  us  of  many  illustrious  men  of  letters  with  whom  it  became 
a  first  and  favorite  book.  Among  these  might  be  named  Marmontel,  Rous- 
seau, Blair,  Beattie,  Johnson,  Chalmers,  Scott,  Clare,  and  Charles  Lamb ; 
the  last  of  whom,  in  his  confession  of  the  feet,  says,  "  That  its  deep  interest 
and  familiar  style,  render  it  alike  delightful  to  all  ranks  and  classes." 
Johnson  also  admitted  more,  adding*  he  believed  "  Nobody  ever  laid  down 
the  book  without  wishing  it  longer ;"  and  Marmontel's  testimony  is  no  less 
decidedly  approving ;  for  he  states  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  the  first  book 
he  ever  read  with  exquisite  pleasure ;  and  he  believed  every  boy  in  Europe 
would  say  the  same  thing.  Would  it  be  believed,  however,  that  the  MS. 
of  this  identical  production  was  refused  when  offered  for  publication,  by 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  publishers  of  London  ?  although  the  one  that 
bought  it  soon  cleared  one  thousand  guineas  by  its  sales. 

u  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  of  Bunyan,  is  another  universal  favorite — 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  and  picturesque  specimen  of  allegorical  writing 
in  any  language ;  the  peculiarity  of  which,  is  its  striking  versimilitude,  im- 
parting to  the  pure  creations  of  the  author's  rich,  exuberant  imagination,  the 
strong  impress  of  reality.  Modern  criticism,  indeed,  has  ventured  to  as- 
sign to  this  work  a  rank  even  equal  with  that  of  Homer,  the  sublime  epic  of 
Milton,  and  the  mighty  genius  of  the  world's  great  poet !  Coleridge,  refer- 
ring to  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim,"  observes,  that  "  though  composed  in  the  low- 
est style  of  English,  it  is  without  slang  or  false  grammar.  This  wonderful 
work  is  one  of  the  few  which  may  be  read  over  repeatedly  at  different  times, 
and  each  time  with  a  new  and  different  pleasure.  I  read  it  once  as  a  theo- 
logian, and  let  me  assure  you  there  is  great  theological  acumen  in  the  work ; 
once  with  devotional  feeling,  and  once  as  a  poet  I  would  not  have  believed 
beforehand,  that  Calvanism  could  be  painted  in  such  exquisitely  delightful 
colors.  I  know  of  no  book,  (the  Bible  being  excepted,  as  above  all  com- 
parison) which,  according  to  my  judgment  and  experience,  I  could  so  safely 
recommend,  as  teaching  and  enforcing  the  whole  system  of  saving  truth,  as 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  incomparably  the  best 
summary  of  evangelical  Christianity  ever  produced  by  a  writer  not  miracu- 
lously inspired."  Little  dreamed  the  poor,  despised,  oppressed  preach- 
ing tinker,  what  an  almost  superhuman  influence  his  humble  pen  was  des- 
tined to  exert  in  all  after  time,  upon  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  And 
it  might  prove  an  ingenious  problem  for  the  curious  to  solve,  to  enumerate 
the  almost  incalculable  amount  of  copies  of  this  extraordinary  production, 
which  have  already  been  presented  to  the  public  in  the  several  languages  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Sidney's  Arcadia,  so  ripe  with  apophthegmatic  Jore,  and  the  pure  fount 
of  song  of  that  "true  and  gentle  poet,"  Spenser,  were  the  well-known  chosen 
associates  of  many  master  minds  of  old — such  as  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Wal- 
ler, Cowley,  etc.  Dr.  Johnson  loved  old  Isaac  Walton's  life  of  Dr.  Donne, 
and  Lady  Wortley  Montague's  Letters.  He  says,  according  to  Boswell, 
that  the  reader  who  does  not  relish  the  first  fruits  of  the  first  named  work  is 
no  philosopher,  and  he  who  does  not  enjoy  the  second,  is  no  Christian. 

Benjamin  Franklin  says  that  Plutarch's  Lives,  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects, 
and  a  work  entitled  Essays  to  do  Good,  were  his  three  favorite  books,  and 
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those  from  which  he  derived  the  most  advantage.  Speaking  of  die  last,  he 
states  : — "  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  this  book,  which  was  written,  I  think, 
by  the  father  of  Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston.  It  gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking,  as 
to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  life ;  for  I  have  always  set  a  greater 
value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  any  other  kind  of  reputation , 
and  if  I  have  been  a  useful  citizen,  the  public  owes  the  advantage  of  it  to 
that  book.1'  Franklin,  again,  has  been  the  favorite  of  many  young  persons, 
who  have  had  to  thank  his  sagacious  pages  and  his  maxims  of  industry  and 
economy  for  their  future  success  in  life.  It  is  beautiful  thus  to  see  wisdom 
become  traditionary,  says  the  writer  above  alluded  to.  "  When  at  school," 
writes  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  the  celebrated  orientalist,  "  I  read  Paradise 
Lost,  which  from  that  time  has  influenced  and  inflamed  my  imagination.  I 
cannot  describe  the  ardor  or  various  feelings  with  which  I  perused,  studied, 
and  admired  that  first-rate  work." 

Speaking  of  this  sublime  production  of  Milton,— a  work,  by  the  way, 
every  body  admires,  but  scarce  any  body  reads, — what  a  vast  mine  of  poetic 
wealth  does  it  enclose  ?  which,  unlike  that  of  its  great  compeer,  seems  in 
the  present  day,  more  than  ever,  to  lie  undisturbed,  unfathomed,  and  the 
deep  treasures  of  which  appear  altogether  too  massive  and  gorgeous  for  the 
purposes  of  our  modern  mercenary  and  unpoetic  age. 

Ossian  was  the  favorite  of  two  distinguished  characters,  who  certainly  ap- 
pear very  dissimilar  in  all  other  respects,  except  in  that  of  their  literary 
tastes— Napoleon  and  Dr.  Parr.  The  latter  says,  "I  read  Ossian  when 
a  boy,  and  was  enamored  with  it  When  at  college,  I  again  read 
Ossian  with  increased  delight.  I  now,  although  convinced  of  the  imposture, 
find  pleasure  in  reading  Macpherson."  Hudibras  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Dr.  Blair,  author  of  the  celebrated  "Sermons.1'  He  used  to  read  it  through 
once  every  year. 

We  forgot  to  mention  Chaucer's  text  book — it  was  Aristotle's  Philo- 
sophy: Shelley's  choice  was  Sophocles,  and  Keat's  also—a  copy  of 
which  was  found  clasped  to  his  breast,  under  his  vest,  when  he  was 
drowned.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  have  charmed  and  inspired  a 
host  of  illustrious  men,  whose  names  are  too  many  here  to  cite.  Bos- 
suet,  the  French  divine,  was  once  found  with  Homer  on  his  table,  while 
preparing  one  of  his  famous  orations,  when  he  exclaimed  to  his  visitor,  "  I 
have  always  Homer  beside  me  when  I  compose  my  sermons ;  for  I  love  to 
light  my  lamp  at  the  sun."  Hume  and  Fox  both  sought  their  relaxation 
from  severer  toils,  in  luxuriating  over  the  glowing  pages  of  Virgil  and  Euri- 
pides. Brrns'  first  and  fondly  cherished  tome  was  the  Life  of  William  Wal- 
lace, and  his  next  the  Life  of  Hannibal.  '*  Hannibal,"  says  he,  "gave  my 
young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in  raptures  up  and  down  after 
the  recruiting  drum  and  bagpipe,  and  wish  myself  tall  enough  to  be  a  sol- 
dier ;  while  the  story  of  Wallace  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins, 
which  will  boil  along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest." 
Shakspeare  has  been  the  universal  favorite  of  the  sons  of  genius ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  humble  admirer,  Joseph  Blacket,  the  shoemaker  poet,  is 
too  interesting  to  be  passed  over.  In  his  twelfth  year,  Blacket  witnessed 
Kemble's  performance  of  Richard  III.  Before  this  he  had  neither  read  nor 
beheld  a  play ;  but  thenceforth  Shakspeare  was  his  favorite  author.  "I  rob- 
bed the  pillow  of  its  due,"  says  he,  "  and  in  the  summer  season,  would  read 
till  the  sun  had  far  retired,  then  wait  with  anxious  expectation  for  his  ear- 
liest gleam,  to  discover  to  my  enraptured  fancy  the  sublime  beauties  of  that 
great  master."  In  consequence  of  this  close  study  of  Shakspeare,  a  dramatic 
tone,  observes  his  biographer,  "pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  his  papers.  I 
have  traced  it  on  bills,  receipts,  backs  of  letters,  shoe-patterns,  slips  of  paper- 
hangings,  grocery  wrappers,  magazine  covers,  battalion  orders  for  the  volun- 
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teer  corps  of  St.  Pan  eras,  wherein  he  served,  and  on  various  other  scraps, 
on  which  his  ink  could  scarcely  be  made  to  retain  the  impression  of  his 
thoughts ;  yet  most  of  them  crowded  on  both  sides,  and  much  interlined." 

Hazlitt's  pet  book  was  Rousseau's  "  Confessions."  He  confesses  the  in- 
tense delight  he  derived  from  its  perusal  at  an  early  age.  Swift's  Tale  of 
a  Tub  was  the  singular  choice  of  Cobbett  He  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  first  meeting  with  it : 

*•  When  only  eleven  years  old,  with  three  pence  in  my  pocket — my  whole  for- 
tune, I  perceived,  at  Richmond,  in  a  book-seller's  window,  this  little  book,  marked 
•  price  three  pence.9  Its  odd  title  excited  my  curiosity ;  I  bought  it  in  place  of  my 
supper.  So  impatient  was  I  to  examine  it,  that  I  got  over  into  a  field  at  the  upper 
corner  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  sat  down  to  read  en  the  shady  side  of  a  hay-stack.— 
The  book  was  so  different  from  any  thing  I  had  read  before — it  was  something  so 
new  to  my  mind,  that,  though  I  could  not  at  all  understand  some  parts  of  it,  still  it 
delighted  me  beyond  measure,  and  produced,  what  I  have  always  considered,  a  sort 
of  birth  of  intellect.  I  read  on  till  it  was  dark,  without  any  thought  of  supper  or 
bed.  When  I  could  see  no  longer,  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  and  roll  asleep  beside 
of  the  stack,  till  the  birds  awaked  me  in  the  morning;  and  then  I  started  off,  still 
reading  my  little  book.  I  could  relish  nothing  beside ;  I  carried  it  about  with  me 
wherever  I  went,  till  when  about  twenty  years  old,  I  lost  it  in  a  box  that  foil  over- 
board in  the  bay  of  Fandy." 

Thompson's  Seasons  was  Bloomfield's  favorite  selection :  it  was  also 
Clare's ;  and  even  the  celebrated  bibliographer,  Dr.  Dibdin,  admits  that  he 
enjoyed  many  quiet  readings  while  seated  in  the  deepening  glooms  of  Bag* 
m  ley  Wood,  or  near  the  magnificent  expanse  of  water  at  Blenheim.  He  desig- 
nates the  "  Castle  of  Indolence"  as  one  of  the  most  enchanting  poems  in  the 
language,  although  it  has  not  yet  acquired  that  reputation  it  deserves.  Lord 
Byron's  greatest  favorites  were  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Disraeli's 
Illustrations  of  the  Literary  Character,  and  Scott's  novels.  The  first  work, 
he  says,  contains  more  solid  information  than  any  twenty  other  works  ever 
compiled  in  the  English  language ;  the  second,  he  says,  he  read  perhaps 
oftener  than  any,  and  that  it  had  often  been  to  him  a  consolation  and  a  plea- 
sure ;  of  the  last  named,  Scott's  novels,  he  tells  us—4*  I  never  travel  without 
them ;  they  are  a  perfect  library  in  themselves — a  perfect  literary  treasure  ; 
I  could  read  them  once  a  year  with  new  pleasure."  Johnson  confessed  that 
Old  Burton  was  the  first  book  that  ever  compelled  him  to  rise  from  his  bed 
earlier  than  he  otherwise  would  have  wished.  How  many,  like  Lord  Oxford, 
have  enjoyed  the  delicious  humor  of  "  Don  Quixotte  ?"  and  some  may  even 
have,  also,  coveted  the  acquisition  of  the  pure  Castilian  to  ensure  its  keener 
relish. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  the  pen,  may  therefore  be  classed  the  love  of 
study,  and  a  passion  for  reading.  Says  Burton  on  this  head  :  "  Looking 
about  this  world  of  books,  /  could  even  live  and  die  among  such  medita- 
tions, and  take  more  delight  and  true  comfort  of  mind  in  them,  than  in  ah* 
wealth  or  sport.  There  is  a  sweetness,  which,  as  Circe's  cup,  bewitcheth  a 
student :  he  cannot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witness  those  many  laborious  hours, 
days  and  nights,  spent  in  their  voluminous  treatises.  So  sweet  is  the  delight 
of  study.  The  last  day  is  priori*  discijwlus.  From  the  time  that  Cicero 
poured  forth  his  feelings  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  innumerable  are 
the  testimonies  of  men  of  letters,  of  the  pleasurable  delirium  of  their  re- 
searches. Richard  de  Bury,  of  Durham,  was  so  enamoured  of  his  literary 
collections,  that  he  gave  utterance,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  his  love  of 
books,  under  the  title  of  his  "  PhUobiblion." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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DON  GIOVANNI. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

THE  ARRIVAL. 

A  light  travelling  carriage  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the  Three  Lions  in 
the  Kohltnarkt  at  Prague.  The  whole  army  of  servants  hurried  out  of 
the  house ;  one  of  them  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  offered  his  hand 
to  a  pretty  young  woman ;  she  alighted,  and  a  young  gentleman  followed 
her,  humming  a  cheerful  tune. 

"  Saint  Nepumuk !"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  who  had  just  stepped 
out  of  the  door — "  do  1  see  aright  1     Herr  Von  Mozart  V9 

'*  You  see  I  keep  my  promise,"  replied  Mozart,  bowing  politely  to 
him.  "  Here  I  am  again !  and  you  may  keep  me  the  whole  season ! 
That  I  may  not  be  too  wild,  I  have  brought  my  wife  along  with  me.^ 

The  landlord  bowed  low  to  the  lady,  and  taking  breath  for  a  solemn 
speech,  began : 

u  Most  respected  Madame  Von  Mozart" — 

Mozart  interrupted  him  with — "  let  all  that  alone  now,  and  show  us 
our  rooms ;  let  us  have  some  refreshment,  and  send  word  to  Guardasoni 
that  I  have  arrived."     He  offered  his  arm  to  his  wife,  the  landlord  obedi-+ 
ently  followed  ;  and  the  gang  of  butlers  and  servants  came  loaded  with 
trunks  and  boxes,  which  they  had  taken  out  of  the  carriage. 

A  handsome  young  man,  who  was  passing  through  the  market  when 
he  beard  from  a  waiter  the  name  of  the  newly  arrived,  hastened  up 
stairs  into  Mozart's  room,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arras  witbexclama- 
tions  of  joy. 

'•  Is  the  deuce  in  this  wild  bird  V9  cried  Mozart ;  *'  yon  almost  fright- 
ened me  !"  and  turning  to  his  wife,  he  introduced  the  young  man  to  her. 
44  Well,  how  do  you  like  him  %  It  is  he — Luigi  Bassi,  I  mean." 

THE  LIBRETTO. 

"  I  sing  this  evening  the  part  of  the  Count,  in  your  Opera  of  Figaro, 
Master  Mozart,"  said  Bassi.  * 

••  Well,"  replied  Mozart,  "  what  do  the  people  of  Prague  say  to  the 
opera?" 

"  Come  this  evening  to  the  theatre  and  you  will  hear ;  it  is  the  twelfth 
representation  in  sixteen  days,  and  we  give  it  to-night,  because  Duke 
Antoin  of  Saxony  asked  for  it." 

"  Ho  !  ho !  and  what  does  Strobach  say  T" 

"  Strobach  and  the  whole  orchestra  say  every  night  after  the  represen- 
tation, that  they  would  like  to  play  it  over  again,  although  it  was  a  hard 
piece  of  work." 

Mozart  rubbed  his  hands  cheerfully,  and  said  to  his  wife,  "  did  I 
not  tell  you  the  good  citizens  of  Prague  would  soon  drive  away  all  my 
fretting  \ — Well,  for  that  piece  of  kindness,  I  will  write  them  such  an 
opera  as  is  not  to  be  seen  every  day.  I  have  an  excellent  Libretto, 
Bassi, — a  bold,  mad  thing,  full  of  spirit  and  fire !  Du  Pont  composed  it 
for  me.  He  said  he  would  not  have  done  it  for  any  body  else,  because 
none  else  had  courage  for  it ;  to  me  it  was  welcome.     1  have  had  the 
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music  for  it  a  long  while  in  my  head,  only  I  knew  not  how  to  bring  it 
forth,  for  no  poetry  would  suit  it !  You  may  find  some  of  the  tones  in 
Figaro  and  Idomeneco,  but  they  were  not  the  right  stuff.  It  was  as  if 
spring  had  to  come,  and  longed  to  come,  but  would  not ;  on  the  bushes 
and  trees  were  myriads  of  birds — but  they  were  closed ;  then  comes  the 
storm,  the  thunder  rolls,  the  blossoms  burst  out,  the  warm,  May  rain 

Sjurs  down,  and  suddenly  the  flowers  bloom  in  surprising  magnificence ! 
y  my  soul,  just  so  I  felt  when  the  little  Abbale  brought  roe  that  libretto  ! 
You  shall  take  the  principal  part,  and  the  deuce  take  you!" 

Bassi  wanted  to  hear  more  about  the  opera,  but  Mozart  was  pleased 
to  be  mysterious,  and  smilingly  bade  his  friend  be  patient 

FIN  CHAN  DAL  VINO. 

When  Mozart  appeared  the  same  evening  at  the  theatre,  in  the  box  of 
the  Count  of  Thurn,  he  was  received  by  the  assembled  audience  with 
enthusiastic  applause  ;  and  during  the  representation  of  his  Figaro,  he  was 
greeted  in  the  same  manner  after  every  performance.  For  Mozart  this 
result  was  the  more  gratifying,  that  his  Figaro  did  not  please  at  Vienna. 
Through  the  unworthy  manoeuvres  of  Saliers,  the  parts  had  not  been 
divided  well,  and  were  played  badly,  so  that  Mozart  declared  he  never 
again  would  write  an  opera  for  the  Viennese. 

Loud  vivats  followed  the  composer's  carriage,  aB  he  drove  home.  He 
found  there  his  friends,  Duschuk,  the  chapel-master  Strobach,  and  the 
Lnpressarioofthe  Opera  Guardasoni,  who  had  arranged  a  splendid  supper. 
Afterwards  came  Bassi  Bondino  with  his  wife,  and  the  handsome  spirited 
Saporetti.  There  was  much  interesting  discourse  about  music ;  and 
many  pleasant  jokes  seasoned  the  entertainments,  and  enhanced  the 
pleasure  of  the  guests.  At  the  end  of  the  supper,  when  the  champaign 
corks  were  flying  about  the  room,  Mozart  was  not  so  reserved  on  the 
subject  alluded  to  in  the  morning.  He  was  even  induced  to  show  Bassi 
the  sketch  of  the  opera,  of  which  three  airs  were  already  finished. 

"  Very  well,  Maestro  Amadeo,"  said  Bassi, "  but  these  songs  are  rather 
insignificant  lor  me!" 

••  How  V  said  Mozart,  and  looked  very  smilingly  at  him. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Bassi,  "  there  are  no  difficulties — all  is  by  far  too 
easy." 

"  You  think  so  V9 

"  Yes ;  and  1  hope  you,  Maestro,  will  compose  a  difficult  song  for  me. 
If  you  have  none  ready,  you  will  soon." 

"  No,  my  dear  Bassi,"  replied  Mozart,  with  a  singular  smile ;  "  I  will 
not  do  that."  Bassi's  face  was  getting  visibly  long,  but  Mozart  con- 
tinued kindly :  "  Look  you,  friend  !  that  the  airs  are  not  long,  is  the  truth ; 
but  they  are.  just  as  long  as  they  ought  to  be.  But  respecting  the  too 
great  facility  of  which  you  complain,  you  will  have  enough  to  do  if  you 
sing  them  as  they  ought  to  be  sung." 

••  How  ?"  said  Bassi. 

"  For  instance — sing  this  air,  Fin  ehan  dot  Vino  /" 

He  went  to  the  piano,  and  Bassi  followed  him  a  little  vexed ;  hardly 
looking  at  the  music,  he  began  hastily,  and  without  much  expression. 

"  Hush,  hush,"  exclaimed  Mozart,  laughing,  and  stopping  him  after 
the  first  bars ;  "  not  so  confurio  over  stone  and  rock  !  you  think,  perhaps, 
you  will  not  have  done  soon  enough  with  my  music  1  And  have  you  no 
regard  for  the  piano  and  forte  /  Who  is  it  sings  there  1  a  drunken 
servant,  or  a  dissipated  cavalier,  who  is  thinking  of  his  sweetheart! 
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Drink  a  glass  of  champaign— think  of  your  lady-love,  and  observe,  when 
it  begins  to  sound  in  your  ears,  in  the  lightest  airy  time,  piano,  piano  ! 
crescendo  forte  piano  /  till  all  burst  forth  in  a  crash  of  exultation— that  is 
what  I  mean  I" 

And  Bassi,  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  master,  tossed  off  a 
glass  of  wine,  stole  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of  Saporetti,  and  sang  the  air 
again  ;  this  time  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  company  was  electrified, 
and  called  with  acclamations  for  its  repetition. 

"  There  !"  said  Mozart,  smiling,  after  Bassi  had  repeated  it  three  times, 
— "  there,  did  I  not  say  it  was  pretty  good  1"  Before  he  could  prevent, 
Bassi  seized  his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  said  modestly,  "  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  have  you  satisfied  with  me." 

HERB  VON  NEPOMUK. 

Duschuk's  pressing  invitations  prevailed  on  Mozart  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  and  he  removed  to  Kosohira,  on  the  plantation  of  his 
friend.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  of  September,  wheu  he  arrived  there, 
Duschuk  had  secretly  arranged  a  little  festival,  and  Mozart  was  surprised 
and  rejoiced  at  the  same  time,  to  find  his  dearest  friends  and  acquain- 
tances assembled  to  welcome  him  to  his  new  abode.  It  increased  his 
joy  when  Duschuk,  in  the  name  of  tfie  most  distinguished  inhabitant* 
of  Prague,  requested  that  he  would  soon  give  a  concert.  The  theatre 
was  offered  for  his  use,  and  Count  John  of  Suvr  offered  himself  to 
pay  all  the  expenses.  Mozart  consented  cheerfully,  and  observed, 
"  nobody  would  have  done  that  for  me  in  Vienna." 

"  It  seems  to  all  my  friends,"  said  Duschuk,  "  as  if  the  good  people, 
as  you  call  them  at  Vienna,  do  not  know  what  they  possess  in  you,  or 
what  they  should  do  with  you  !  May  the  Emperor  be  forgiven  that  he 
gives  you  no  appointment,  and  promoted  meanwhile  the  hypocrite  Saliere 
to  be  chapel-master,  although  he  knows  what  you  are,  and  what  he  is  ! 
And  the  Viennese  put  up  with  it — sbame  on  them  I" 

"  No,  no !"  said  Mozart,  conciliatingly,  '*  think  of  it  not  too  seriously. 
His  majesty  has  more  important  business  than  to  think  of  me ;  and  then 
you  know  he  has  his  counsellors,  in  whom  he  trusts,  and  who  know  how 
to  manage  him.  I  repeat,  the  people  of  Vienna  are  good.  When  I  came 
from  Saltsburg,  where  the  prince  bishop  treated  me  like  a  dog,  my  recep- 
tion was  so  kind  in  Vienna,  that  I  thought  myself  passing  from  purgatory 
to  heaven — never  will  I  forget  that.  It  is  true,  they  are  sometimes  a  little 
singular,  and  always  like  to  hear  that  they  are  connoisseurs  of  art,  and  of 
a  generous  spirit,  and  he  who  tells  them  that,  pleases  them ;  and  they  give 
him  whatever  he  wants,  and  pet  him  into  the  bargain.  But  I  am  not 
able  to  do  it.  I  always  thought  meanly  of  a  flatterer ;  and  will  never 
become  one.  Saliers  does  not  care,  or  thinks  it  not  wrong*for  he  is  an 
Italian,  and  they  always  flatter  each  other.  Let  the  Viennese  prefer  him 
to  me,  and  feed  him  with  confectionary ;  give  me  a  glass  of  Burgundy." 

Before  Duschuk  could  ask  for  it,  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  glowing  face, 
bland  smile  and  respectful  bow,  presented  to  the  Maestro  a  large  cup 
filled  with  dark,  red  wine. 

Mozart  took  the  glass,  and  looking  at  the  colossal  Ganymede,  drank  the 
health  of  John  Von  Nepomuk. 

"The  chapel- master  remembers  me  still?"  asked  he sf  and  Mozart 
replied,  laughing,  "  how  could  I  forget  my  honest  trumpeter,  Nepomuk 
Stradctzky  ?"     "  Herr  Von  Nepomuk,"  suggested  the  trumpeter,  in  an 
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offended  tone ;  but  added  instantly,  wkb  a  softer  voice  and  Humble  gesture : 
"Please,  Herr  Von  Mozart,  do  not  omit  that  Von  /" 

Mozart,  kindly  nodding,  offered  him  hia  hand. 

When  the  company  were  nested  at  night  on  the  vine  shaded  hill-aide, 
a  chorus  of  the  musicians  of  Prague  was  heard.  They  played  pieces 
from  the  marriage  of  Figaro.  Mozart  listened  complacently  to  their 
remarkably  correct  performance,  and  thanked  them  civilly  when  they 
had  finished.  "  But  will  you  give  me  a  still  greater  pleasure,"  asked  he; 
"  play  for  me  that  old  beautiful  air  of  the  musicians  of  Prague.  You 
know  which  I  mean  !" 

And  honored  and  rejoiced,  the  honest  artists  commenced  that  old 
popular  song,  and  returned  home  as  they  played  the  conclusion. 

Still  more  distant,  more  sweet,  the  music  died  away ;  the  moon  rose  , 
over  the  mountains  ;  the  Moldau  murmured  its  faint  melody  ;  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  emotion,  Mozart  wished  his  kind  friends  good  night,  and 
retired  to  his  room,  where  he  played  almost  the  whole  night  on  his  piano, 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION. 

Mozart  gave  his  conceit,  and  earned  not  only  rich  store  of  applause, 

it  treasure  also.  When  Duscbuk  congratulated  him  on  account  of  the 
last,  adding,  however,  "  I  know  you  work  for  glory  rather  than  for 
money/'  Mozart  retorted,  grumbling,  "for  what  should  I  compose? 
I  seldom  get  either  glory  or  gain  1    I  labor  for  the  sake  of  art." 

Meanwhile  Mozart  continued  his  Don  Giovanni,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
October,  of  the  year  1787,  he  informed  the  Impressario,  that  the  opera 
was  ready,  except  some  of  the  parts  of  the  orchestra  and  the  overture. 

Guardasoni  received  the  news  with  delight,  and  paid  to  the  Maestro 
the  stipulated  hundred  ducats.  When  next  Mozart  began  to  speak  about 
the  disMbution  of  the  parts,  the  poor  Impressario  confessed  that  he  had 
dreadJPthis  business  for  more  than  four  weeks,  as  there  was  a  great 
emulation  among  the  singers  of  the  opera,  and  every  one  desired  to  act 
a  principal  part.  "  Thank  heaven,  my  people  are  none  of  the  worst,'1 
concluded  he,  "  and  Bassi  is  very  good  natured — but  they  are  trouble* 
some  iu  many  points ;  and  the  beautiful  Saporetti  and  the  little  Bondini 
are  unmanageable  in  some  of  their  caprices." 

"  Do  not  show  them  your  fears,"  replied  Mozart — "  they  like  me,  I 
know;  and  I  will  try  to  manage  them." 

"  Between  us,"  observed  Guardasoni,  smiling  archly — "1  expect  from 
Saporetti  the  most  compliance ;  for  with  all  her  pride,  she  likes  you  not 
only  very  well,  but  perhaps  a  little  more  than  very  well." 

"  T  wish  it  were  so !"  exclaimed  Mozart,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully. 
Although  he  loved  and  respected  his  wife,  he  liked  a  little  flirtation  now 
and  then. 

Guardasoni  continued,  "  it  is  as  I  tell  you.  Not  long  ago  she  said  to 
me :  •  I  could  fall  in  love  with  Signor  Mozart,  for  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
I  do  not  mind  his  insigniBcant  figure !'" 

Mozart  was  crest-fallen.  It  mortified  his  pride,  that  the  beautiful 
Saporetti  should  mention  his  little  plain  figure,  and  the  more,  to  such  a 
tall  and  good  looking  man  as  Guardasoni. 

"  Send  them  all  to  me,  Signor  Guardasoni,"  he  said,  coloring  a  little. 
M I  will  give  them  such  a  lecture,  that  it  will  make  them  sing." 

Guardasoni  left  him,  and  the  next  day  assembled. all  his  ladies  and 
gentleman  singers  in  the  conversation  room  of  the  theatre. 

Mozart  appeared  among  them,  in  a  rich  furred  cloak,  a  military  looking 
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bat  trimmed  with  gold  lace  on  his  head,  and  the  chapel-master's  staff  in 
his  hand. 

Thus  equipped,  he  mounted  a  little  platform,  and  began,  at  first  in  a 
grave  and  formal  manner,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  genial 
and  humorous,  as  he  never  could  disguise  his  natural  character. 

hozart's  speech. 

"  Respected  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; 

*•  It  is  known  to  you  all,  that  I  was  honored  last  year  with  the  flattering 
request  from  your  Impressario,  that  I  would  compose  an  opera  for  his 
company.  I  complied  with  great  pleasure,  as  I  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  you  all,  and  was  fully  assured  that  I  composed  for  true  artists. 

"  My  work  is  finished  ;  it  is  called  Don  Giovanni.  I  can  testify  for 
myself  that  I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  study  the  personality  of  each 
of  the  present  members  of  this  company,  and  that  I  had  it  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  each  separate  part  of  the  opera, 

" 1  have  thus  succeeded  in  creating  a  work,  that  forms  not  only  a 
harmonious  whole,  but  secures  success  in  each  part  to  the  artist  fon^st 
whom  it  was  composed.     I  believe  my4  opera  will  please  even  in  later^^ 
years ;  that  it  will  be  called  my  best  work,  as  I  myself  call  it.     But  of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  such  a  perfect  representation  as  I  expect 
from  you,  will  never  be  seen  again  1 

"  When  will  be  found  again  such  a  Don  Giovanni  as  my  young  friend 
Luigi  Bassi  1  His  superb  figure,  his  wonderful  voice,  his  deportment, 
his  unfeigned  fire  when  he  pays  homage  to  beauty,  all  qualify  him 
eminently  for  the  hero  of  my  opera.  Respecting  his  wickedness,  I 
think  he  will  not  show  more  than  is  just  necessary.  That  is  enough ; 
for  my  hero  is  no  rude  butcher,  nor  a  vulgar  malicious  villian,  h^a  fiery 
and  passionate  youth.  ^P 

"  Could  I  oppose  to  him  a  more  perfect  Donna  Anna  than  the  beautiful, 
proud,  and  virtuous  Saporetti  1  she  will  represent  all  the  mixed  feelings 
of  hatred,  love,  revenge,  and  piety,  in  her  song  and  in  her  acting — just 
as  1  conceived,  I  have  painted  them. 

"  And  who  could  represent  the  faithful,  neglected,  offended,  and  yet 
ever  pardoning  aud  loving  Elvira,  more  touchingly  than  the  charming, 
melancholy,  gentle  Catherine  Micelli  ?  She  is  the  guardian  angel  of 
Don  Giovanni,  and  leaves  him  only  at  his  last  moment  Ah,  such  an 
angel  should  convert  me ;  for  I  am  a  great  sinner,  spite  of  my  Utile  in- 
significant jigure  /  And  now  for  the  little,  mischievous,  inexperienced, 
curious  Zerlina. 

"  O  la  ddc* am  la  mano — Signoretta  Bondini  1  Charming  fairy,  give  me 
your  hand.  Pretty  indeed  you  are,  and  will  not  refuse  to  take  the  part 
which  suits  nobody  as  well  as  yourself ! 

"  That  dear  Felice  Ponziani  is  pleased  with  his  Leporello,  as  well  as 
the  excellent  first  tenor,  Antonio  Baglioni,  with  his  Don  Octavio,  makes 
me  very  happy.  Signore  Guiseppa  Lolli  will  for  my  sake  not  refuse  to 
take,  besides  the  part  of  the  Comthur,  that  of  Masetto, — to  have  every  part 
executed  well !     I  thank  him  for  his  friendship  and  assistance. 


"  And  thus  I  close  this  speech  so  meet; 
With  joy  the  evening  will  I  greet, 
When  my  beloved  Opera 
Through  you  appears  in  gloria ! 
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When  master  and  singer  are  agreed. 

Of  other  matters  take  no  heed ; 

And  for  my  part  you  all  shall  aee, 

I  will  assist  Ton  cheerfully — 

Will  place  all  things  imorder  prime, 

And  strengthen  you  in  feith  and  time. 

When  every  one  does  what  is  right. 

The  whole  appears  both  smooth  and  bright 

So  tells  you  plainly,  from  his  heart, 

Wolfgang  Amadeoa  Mozart." 

Thus  concluded  the  great  master  bis  discourse ;  his  hearers  clapped 
applause ;  and  all  went  home  cheerful  and  satisfied. 

THE  REHEARSAL. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  Don  Giovanni  being  ready,  except 
the  overture,  the  rehearsal  began. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  rehearsal,  as  Mozart  was  walking,  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  Opera  House,  in  the  Volk*garten9  he  saw  at  no  great 
distance  the  trumpeter  Nepomuk  Stradctzky,  who  appeared  lost  in  deep 
meditation.  Mozart  hurried  on,  overtook  him,  and  touched  him  gently 
on  the  shoulder. 

Nepomuk  turned  quickly,  and  asked  rudely,  "  who  is  there  1"  but 
bowed  almost  to  the  ground  as  he  recognized  Mozart. 

"  Ah  1"  said  he,  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  most  honored  Herr  Von 
Mozart !  1  was  deeply  engaged  in  thinking,  and  supposed  it  some  fool 
who  wanted  to  joke  with  me — pardon  me." 

M  There  is  nothing  to  pardon  1"  replied  Mozart ;  "  no  one  likes  to  be 
interrupted  in  a  reverie — I  myself  do  not  like  it !  But  of  what  were 
you  thinking,  Herr  Von  Stradtczky  t" 

With  radiant  face,  Nepomuk  replied :  "  Of  what  but  your  opera, 
most  excellent  Herr  Von  Mozart?  Is  not  all  Prague  full  of  ex- 
pectation of  the  wonder  that  is  to  appear  1  By  my  patron  saint  Nepo- 
muk, wherever  1  go,  I  am  asked  :  Herr  Von  Nepomuk,  when  will  be 
the  first  representation  ?  You  blow  the  tenor  trumpet,  Herr  Von  Nepo- 
muk— you  certainly  know  all  about  it  V 

"  No  1"  1  reply,  M  I  play  the  bass  trumpet."] 

"  So,  so ! "  they  say  then,  "  it  is  the  bass  trumpet,  Herr  Von  Nepomuk." 

"  Have  you  tried  your  part  1"  inquired  Mozart. 

"  To  be  sure,  Herr  Von  Mozart !  and  I  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  full 
and  long  tones ;  but  in  the  two  choruses  are  some  very  difficult  notes." 

u  Pshaw !  you  will  get  through  them,  Herr  Von  Nepomuk." 

"  I  hope  so,  Herr  Von  Mozart,  and  I  will  try  my  utmost." 

Thus  chatting,  both  promenaded  awhile  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
then  went  to  the  theatre. 

The  rehearsal  began.  Mozart  was  everywhere !  Now  in  the  orchestra, 
now  on  the  stage,  directing  or  correcting.  In  the  ball  scene  of  the  first 
act,  where  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Bassi's  dancing,  he  stepped  himself 
among  the  dancers,  and  danced  the  minuetto  with  Zerlina  with  so  much 
grace  and  dignity,  as  to  do  great  credit  to  his  teacher,  Noverre.  In  like 
manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  from  Zerlina  her  shriek  for  help,  which 
she  had  not  uttered  according  to  his  idea.  Gliding  softly  behind  her,  he 
seized  hold  of  her  so  violently,  that  she  screamed  aloud  with  fright ;  at 
which,  he  exclaimed,  laughing, — "  Bravo  1  that  is  just  it !  scream  just  so 
at  the  representation." 

The  little  good  natured  Bondini  forgave  him  the  terror  he  occasioned 
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bet ;  but  not  so  kindly  was  another  of  his  instructions  received.  In  the 
second  act,  in  the  grave-yard  scene,  he  had  placed  the  three  trumpeters 
behind  a  tomb,  to  increase  the'  awful  effect  of  the  two  adagios,  which  the 
statue  has  to  sing.  In  the  second  adagio,  the  trumpeter  blew  wrong. 
Mozart  cried,  "  Again  !  "  They  did  a*o,  and  this  time  the  bass  only  failed. 
Mozart  went  to  the  desk,  and  patiently  explained  how  the  passage  ought 
to  be  played ;  but  Nepomuk,  for  it  was  he,  made  the  same  mistake  at  the 
third  repetition. 

"  The  devil !  Stradctzky  !  "  cried  Mozart,  excited,  and  stamping  with 
his  foot,  "  You  must  play  more  correctly." 

Nepomuk,  highly  offended,  grumbled  in  an  angry  tone,  "  My  name  is 
Herr  Von  Stradctzky,  and  I  play  what  is  possible  to  be  played  with  the 
trumpet.  What  you  have  composed  there,  nobody  could  execute ;  and 
you  can  never  d?  ill  it  into  me  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mozart,  kindly,  "  it  is  now  at  any  rate  too  late,  and  so  I 
must  change  it."     And  he  did  so  by  altering  the  passage. 

In  the  chorus  of  the  furies  he  had  it  sung  under  the  stage,  and  per- 
mitted them  not  to  appear  to  tear  Don  Juan  from  the  precipice.  <k  He  is 
man  enough  not  to  let  even  the  Devil  call  for  him  in  vain,"  observed  he, 
laughing. 

With  the  splendicl  chorus  at  the  conclusion,  the  rehearsal  ended. 
Mozart  was  pleased  beyond  expression  with  the  singers  and  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  artists  expected  a  brilliant  success. 

As  Mozart  was  returning  'home.  Nepomuk  followed  him,  took  hold  of 
a  corner  of  his  cloak,  and  said  gently,  "  fie  not  vexed  with  me,  Herr  Von 
Mozart,  that  I  have  been  so  rude ;  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  my  manner,  as 
you  know." 

Mozart  answered  pleasantly,  "My  dear  Herr  Von  Nepomuk,  I  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  you  that  you  made  me  acquainted  with  that  great  mis- 
take in  the  part  of  the  trumpet.  It  is  true,  however,  it  would  nave  been 
better  to  tell  me  in  a  polite  way.    Well,  in  future  you  will  do  so !" 

Nepomuk  promised,  and  they  parted  in  friendship. 

THE    OVERTURE.  • 

The  beautiful  prima  donna  Saporetti  had  exerted  herself  to  make 
Mozart  forget  her  little  innocent  offence.  He  not  only  forgot  but  forgave, 
and  assisted  her  diligently  in  the  study  of  her  part,  omitting  no  neces- 
sary blame,  as  well  as  giving  all  proper  encouragement. 

The  day  before  the  first  representation,  the  third  of  November,  had 
arrived,  and  Mozart  had  not  written  his  overture.  Guardasoni  insisted  ; 
Mozart's  friends  expressed  uneasiness ;  but  he  laughed  at  them  and  said, 
"  I  will  write  it  this  evening."  He  did  not  write  that  evening,  but  he  took 
a  ride  with  his  wife.  Guardasoni  was  now  in  despair.  "  You  will  see- 
it  will  not  do !  "  he  said,  again  and  again ;  and  sent  messengers  in  all 
directions.  In  vain  !  Mozart  was  not  to  be  found  ;  and  it  was  determined 
already,  in  case  of  need,  to  use  the  Overture  to  Idomencco. 

At  midnight,  Mozart's  carriage  stopped  at  his  door*  His  friends, 
Guardasoni  at  their  head,  surrounded  him,  complaining  and  scolding; 
but  Mozart  leaped  out  of  the  carriage  and  exclaimed  :  "  Let  me  alone 
and  begone !  Now  I  will  go  to  work  in  earnest." 

He  locked  the  door,  took  his  seat  at  his  writing-table,  and  begau  to 
write ;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  sprang  up,  and  said  to  his  wife :  "  It  will 
not  do  just  now!  I  will  lie  down  a  little  while!  Wake  me  after  one 
hour,  and  prepare  a  good  glass  of  punch  1"    He  threw  himself  on. the 
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bed  in  full  dress.  Constance  made  the  punch,  and  after  an  hour  ap- 
proached his  bed  to  wake  him ;  but  he  slept  so  sweetly,  that  she  thought 
it  cruel  to  disturb  him.  She  left  him  another  hour,  and  then,  as  she 
dared  not  let  him  sleep  longer,  awakened  him. 

Mozart  rubbed  his  eyes,  stretched  himself,  and  went  forthwith  to  his 
work. 

Constance  took  her  seat  near  him,  brought  him  the  punch,  and,  to  keep 
him  awake,  told  all  manner  of  droll  stories  :  of  the  Prince  Fish,  of  Blue 
Beard,  of  the  Princess  Cinderella,  &c.  Mozart  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks.  At  two  in  the  morning  he  began  his  wonderful  work. 
At  six  o'clock  it  lay  finished  on  his  desk. 

Mozart  rose  exhausted  front  his  seat,  scarcely  able  to  stand  upright. 
"  This  time  it  has  gone  well,"  he  murmured,  "  but  I  would  not  dare  to 
try  it  again."     He  was  then  obliged  to  lie  down. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  copyist  came  for  the  manuscript,  to  copy  the  dif- 
ferent parts  for  the  musicians  in  all  haste.  They  were  not  completed 
before  seven  in  the  evening ;  so  that  the  representation  could  not  com- 
mence before  eight  o'clock.  Still  wet,  and  covered  with  sand,  the  copied 
parts  were  placed  on  the  desks  of  the  orchestra. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  report  of  the  singular  story  of  the  Overture  was  quickly  spread 
abroad.  When  Mozart  appeared  in  the  orchestra  he  was  received  with 
thundering  bravos,  by  the  crowd  that  filled  the  house  to  overflowing. 
He  bowed  low,  then  turned  to  the  musicians  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
we  could  not.  have  a  rehearsal  of  the  Overture,  but  I  know  what  I  can 
venture  with  you.  Let  us  go  on  1 "  He  took  his  staff  for  beating  time, 
gave  the  signal,  and  like  a  thunder-burst,  with  peal  of  trumpets,  sounded 
the  first  accord  of  the  awful  Andante.  This,  as  well  as  the  following 
Allegro,  was  nobly  executed  by  the  skilful  orchestra.  When  the  Over- 
ture was  ended,  the  shouts  of  applause  seemed  as  if  they  would  Defer 
cease. 

"  A  few  notes  were  dropped  under  the  desk,"  observed  Mozart,  laugh- 
ing, to  Strobach,  who  was  standing  opposite  to  him,  "  but  the  whole  went 
off  well*  and  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  these  gentlemen." 

How,  in  the  representation  of  the  Opera,  the  applause  increased  with 
every  scene ;  how,  since  that  first  performance  to  this  day.  the  air  Jin 
ehan  dal  vino  calls  forth  repeated  Dacapos,  is  known  not  only  to  the  good 
citizens  of  Prague,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Thus  I  conclude  this  little  circle  of  scenes,  which  I  will  not  call  a  Tale 
of  Art.  They  are  but  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  period  when  a 
master-piece  first  appeared,  the  anniversary  of  which  is  celebrated  on  this 
fourth  of  November,  and  which  will  retain  through  all  time  the  admira- 
tion of  noble  and  feeling  hearts. 
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BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT; 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA. 


[In  Sparks'  Biography  of  Washington,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  living,  a  few  years  since, 
at  least  two  men  who  have  been  in  this  battle.] 


"  Ho  !  stranger,  halt !  which  way  so  late  ?" 

Load  shoots  a  woodsman  bold : 
"  The  day's  short  race  is  nearly  run, 

The  nights  are  dark  and  cold ; 
The  forest  lies  on  either  hand ; 

The  prairie  rolls  before  ; 
And  strangers  ne'er  do  I  permit 

To  pass  my  cabin-door/' 

The  ruddy  fire,  with  cheerful  glow, 

Salutes  the  stranger's  sig;ht, 
And  throws,  in  bright  aud  joyous  gleams, 

Around  its  mellow  light, 
On  bUckened  walls,  from  which  depend 

The  spoils  of  many  a  chase, 
On  horns,  and  hides,  and  antlers  broad, 

That  beams  and  rafters  grace —  * 

On  flesh  of  Buffalo  and  Bear— 

The  hump— the  sav'ry  tongue— 
The  ven'son  haunch,  and  feathered  game, 

That  round  the  room  are  hnng  ;— 
The  well-oiled  rifles  o'er  the  fire, 

Enwrapped  in  doe-skin  case, 
And  'neath  a  Pater  Palri*, 

With  grave,  majestic  face. 

Within  the  chimney's  ample  jaws, 

That  near  across  one  side. 
Insatiate  with  a  forest's  spoil, 

Yawn  deep,  and  high,  and  wide — 
There  sits  a  sbrunk  and  withered  form, 

A  doting,  white-haired  sire,— 
His  palsied  frame  rejoicing  in 

The  warm  and  genial  fire. 

Across  his  knees  a  rifle  rests, 

•That,  worn,  and  stained,  and  bent, 
And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar, 

And  many  a  deep  indent, 
He  fondles,  child-like,  and  the  while, 

With  trembling  hands,  counts  o'er 
A  row  of  notches  on  the  stock. 

That  number  just  three-score. 

Three-score,  in  full,  the  notches  count ; 

Again  he  mns  them  o'er, 
Again  he  shakes  his  snowy  head, 

And  murmurs—"  There  were  more." 


Now,  pausing  at  the  stranger's  voice, 

He  lifts  his  dim,  blear  eyes, 
The  words  unmeaning  strike  his  ear, 

He  turns  away,  and  sighs, — 

14  The  Chippewah  and  Mingo  fierce, 

The  proud  and  bold  Shennoah, 
The  Rundak,  and  the  Ottawab,— 

I'm  sure  that  there  were  more !" 
The  woodsman  marks  the  furtive  glance, 

That  by  his  guest  is  cast— 
"  He's  very  old,"  he  prompt  replies, 

'*  His  mind  is  failing  fast. 

"A  hundred  winters'  snows  and  winds 

Have  bleached  bis  hairs  so  white ; 
A  hundred  summers'  lights  and  Bhades 

Have  dimm'd  his  eagle  sight ;      [years, 
Now  bowed,  and  shrank  with  weight  of 

There's  little  to  recall 
The  ranger  bold,  the  hunter  keen, 

80  lithe,  and  strong,  and  tall. 

"  Ere  Lexington's  far-echoing  guns 

Had  thrilled  each  patriot-heart, 
And  heralded  the  glorious  war 

In  which  he  bore  his  part, 
Against  our  French  and  Indian  foes 

He'd  won  a  right  good  name ; 
And  throughout  all  the  border  woods 

That  rifle  shared  his  fame. 

"  Those  notches,  marked  upon  the  stock, 

A  fearful  story  tell 
Of  scores  of  ruthless  savage  fiends 

Who  'fore  its  flashes  fell ; 
Its  sure  and  fatal  bullets  were 

With  death's  own  signet  sealed, 
And  ofi  that  tomahawk  and  knife 
(Have  lighted  up  in  foremost  strife) 

The  darkest  battle-field. 

"  But  now  adown  his  stirring  life's 

Prolonged,  eventful  track, 
Forgetting  all  his  latter  deeds, 

His  mem'ry  travels  back ; 
And  as,  when  rivulet  we  trace, 

By  springs  pellucid  fed, 
More  pure  and  bright  the  waters  flow, 

When  near  the  fountain-head— 
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"  So,  as  his  mind  thus  backward  glides, 

Along  life'*  flowing  •(reams, 
The  scenes  of  youth,  most  bright  and  clear, 

Float  through  his  waking  dreams— 
Ohio's  dark  and  bloody  fork! 

Otsego's  hill-crowned  shore, 
The  Ca-na-wa-ga's  broad,  pore  stream, 

The  vale  of  Shenandoah." 


"  I  see  the  proud  and  gaudy  ranks, 

'Gahela  gleaming  bright ; 
I  see  the  march,  the  fight,  (he  foe, 

And  ah !  that  shameful  digbt ;" 
The  old  man  on  his  rifle  leans, 

His  voice  comes  loud  and  clear, 
"  List,  list,"  he  cries,  "  while  1  recount 

That  tale  of  blood  and  fear." 


While  thus  the  hardy  woodsman  spake, 

His  wife  and  daughters  fair, 
The  social,  hearty  evening  meal, 

With  bustling  haste  prepare ; 
And  now  from  embers  glowing  red, 

The  sav'ry  steam  ascends, 
That  to  the  toil-worn  appetite 

A  keener  rigor  lends. 


How  deftly  is  the  groaning  board 

With  food  profusely  spread, 
The  haunch,  the  hump,  the  fat  bear's  steak, 

The  smoking  hot  maize  bread; 
And  soon  by  aU  around  the  board 

Is  felt  the  satiate  glow, — 
They  raise  their  heads,  the  tide  of  talk 

""  i  its  cheerful  flow. 


The  question  free,  the  frank  reply, 

The  scenes  of  western  life, 
The  lucky  shot,  the  desperate  race, 
The  daring  leap,  the  adventurous  chase, 

And  tales  of  blood,  of  strife. 
The  stranger,  too,  has  tales  to  tell 

Of  far  off  eastern  lands, 
To  which  the  good  wife's  heart  is  linked 

By  mem'ry's  golden  bands. 

'Tis  where  'Gahela  pours  his  flood, 

To  some  demand  he  cries, 
But  instantly  his  words  are  checked, 

He  turns  with  vague  surprise ; 
For,  lightly  bounding  to  his  feet, 

That  poor  old  dotard  springs, 
And  cradling  on  the  stony  hearth, 

His  rifle  rudely  rings. 

The  barrel  of  the  battered  piece 

One  hand  now  steady  clasps, 
The  other,  firm  and  nervously 

The  stranger's  shoulder  grasps  ;— 
"  Moooogahela !  dost  thou  say  ? 

Monongahela's  flood ! 
Oh !  tell  me,  if  it  blushes  still, 

If  still  its  stream  runs  blood  ?" 


"  Ho  f  news,  great  news !  Provincials  bold 

Ho!  sound  the  fife  and  drums, 
To  guard  us  from  the  savage  foe, 

The  gallant  Braddock  comes  I 
Ho !  news,  great  news,  Provincials  bold ! 

Across  the  ocean  wave, 
Two  regiments  the  king  has  sent, 

Our  hearths  and  homes  to  save ! 

"  Hurrah !  Provincials,  shout  hurrah ! 

Raise  high  the  boufire  light ; 
Two  regiments  of  royal  troops, 

To  teach  us  how  to  fieht  f 
Denwiddie,  Sherley  and  old  Sharp 

Have  planned  the  whole  campaign- 
Hurrah  !  hurrah .'  we'll  strain  our  throats 

For  captured  Fort  Duqueaue ! 


"  Of  full  five  hundred  royal  troops 

Sir  Halket  rides  the  bead ; 
Another  corps  of  equal  strength 

By  bold  Dunbar  is  led  j 
Meanwhile  in  garrisons  and  camps, 

And  through  the  country  round, 
Another  full  five  hundred  troops, 

Bight  royal  troops  are  found. 

"  Peyrouny's  rangers  swell  the  train 

With  Poulson's  rifle  corps ; 
White  from  the  North  young  gallant  Gates 

Brings  up  scarce  quite  a  score — 
A  few  poor,  plain,  Provincial  troops, 

All  useless  in  the  fight, 
But  privileged  to  look  upon 

This  show  of  British  might 

"  And  now  abroad,  its  flaunting  folds 

Each  banner  proudly  flings. 
With  new  and  unaccustomed  sounds 

The  western  forest  rings ; 
The  pomp  of  trumpet,  fife  and  drum, 

The  tramp, — the  clash  of  steel — 
The  lumbering  artillery — 

The  cason's  groaning  wheel— 


"  Ah,  no  !  ah,  no!  I  quite  forget,— 

Tis  seventy  years,  and  more, 
Since  by  these  eyes  was  seen  that  sight, 

That  sight  so  sad  and  sore ; 
And  yet,  it  seems  as  'twere  to-day, 

80  fiercely  on  my  brain 
The  vision's  rush  of  that  sad  hour, 

That  wild  and  gory  plain. 


"  The  deeply-laden  baggage  wains — 

A  long,  far-stretching  train, 
That  slowly  winds  its  untracked  way 

Through  forest,  swamp,  and  plain— 
With  shouts,  and  songs,  and  noisy  cheer*, 

And  loud-resounding  blows, 
Which  fiercely  on  bis  straining  team 

Each  driver  free  bestows. 
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"  The  sturdy  giants  of  the  wood, 

In  vernal  foliage  crowned, 
As  if  amazed,  in  wond'ring  tones 

Repeat  each  novel  sound ; 
While  listening  to  the  careless  dm, 

The  wary  Indian  scout, 
By  ear  alone,  unheard,  unseen, 

Marks  well  our  devious  route. 


"  At  length,  with  weary  months  of  toil, 

Oar  destined  post  we  near, 
The  van  with  Braddock  pushes  on— 

Dunbar  brings  up  the  rear ; 
At  head  of  twice  six  hundred  men, 

8  parks,  Gage,  and  Halket  ride. 
Where  joins  with  Yongfaeogany 

Monongahela's  tide. 


'<  There  turning  from  the  rugged  hills 

That  skirt  the  northern  banks, 
Across  Monougahela's  ford 

They  lead  the  glii'ring  ranks, 
And  wheel  along  the  level  shore, 

Where  opes  a  lengthened  glade, 
Upon  the  sun-lit  river's  brink, 

And  'neath  the  forest's  shade. 


"  Oh,  ne'er  was  seen  more  gallant  sight, 

As  burst  the  orb  of  day 
On  that  long  line  of  stately  troops 

In  all  their  proud  array  ;• 
The  polished  casques — the  waving  pi 

The  muskets  burnished  bright, 
Far  flashing  through  the  open  wood 

The  level  beams  of  light 


"  Bnt  who  is  this  upon  our  track, 

Who,  here  with  flowing  rein, 
Comes  sparring  with  impatient  speed, 

Our  column^  front  to  gain  T 
Tho1  fever's  rage  has  paled  his  cheek, 

And  sunk  his  flashing  eye, 
His  stalwart  form  still  towers  in  pride— 

His  mien  is  firm  and  high. 

"  On  him  the  proud  Provincials  all 

Turn  looks  of  pleased  surprise, 
And  greet  him  to  the  field  once  more 

With  smiles  and  beamiug  eyes— 
And  well  they  may,  for  well  they  know 

Virginia's  gallant  son — 
The  peerless  norseman,  soldier-chief, 

The  youthful  Washington. 

"  And  now  again  we  cross  the  stream, 

The  northern  bank  regain, 
And  rising  from  the  river's  bed 

Ascend  the  open  plain ; 


That  smiling  plain,  so  quiet  small, 

With  woods  environed  round, 
And  over  at  its  farthest  verge 

With  gentle  hillocks  crowned. 

"  Embosomed  in  the  forest  dark, 

And  clothed  in  richest  green, 
It  softly  woos  the  bright  sunbeams, 

And  slows  in  summer  sheen  ; 
A  dimple  in  wild  Nature's  cheek 

That  softens  features  rutto, 
And  lightens  up  with  joy  ant  smile 

The  forest's  solitude. 

"  From  all  around,  stream,  wood  or  plain, 

Arise  nd  sounds  of  life, 
Save  notes  of  one  ill-omened  bird. 

Who,  prescient  of  the  strife, 
Surveys  our  noisy,  gallant  show- 
Surveys  our  still  and  ambushed  (be, 

From  perch  fur  over  head, 
And  loudly  calls  his  sable  kin 

To  banquet  on  the  dead. 

"  Once  more  in  vain  'tis  strongly  urged, 

That  some  Provincial  corps 
Of  scouts,  trained  up  to  Indian  wiles, 

The  woods  around  explore ; 
But  Braddock  no  advice  will  hear, 

No  ambush  does  he  dre»d — 
'  Who'll  dare  confront  a  British  force 

While  JU  is  at  its  head!' 

"  With  ranks  compact,  our  stately  troops 

Tramp  o'er  the  grass-grown  plain; 
Hurrah !  we'll  march  for  three  snort  leagues. 

And  rest  in  doomed  Duquesne ; 
With  ranks  compact,  and  steady  steps, 

Hearts  beating  high  with  hope, 
Our  gleaming  columns'  foremost  files 

Ascend  the  gentle  slope. 

"  Crash !  crash !  from  out  the  very  ground. 

Up  which  our  front  ranks  wheel, 
Shoots  forth  a  sheet  of  livid  flame— 

They  falter,  stagger,  reel. 
In  frout,  on  flank,  the  farious  blast 

Pours  forth  from  deep  ravine, 
Where,  covered  by  the  tall  rank  grass, 

No  mortal  foe  is  seen. 


"  As  when,  unheralded  by  sign, 

The  thunder-storm  awakes 
The  slain b'riug  wood,  and  far  and  wide 

The  deep,  stern  silence  breaks,— 
As  when  no  cloud  foreshades  the  bolt, 

But  'mid  its  startling  crash, 
Upon  the  leaves  the  big  drops  fall 

With  deep  and  sullen  plash — 


Washington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  that  be  never  saw  a  more  gallant  military  snow  than 
a  presented  by  these  troops  when  he  joined  them,  after  first  crossing  the  Monongak 
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"  So  break*  that  wild  and  deadly  storm, 

Bo  roan  that  deadly  blast, 
80  sullen  011  defenceless  breasts 

The  leaden  d/ups  fall  fast 
A  moments  pause !    Again  it  comes 

Id  one  continuous  shower, 
And  from  each  tree,  and  bush,  and  tuft 

The  murky  flashes  lower. 


"  Five  times  those  daring,  dauntless  men 

Rush  on  that  line  of  fire — , 
Five  times  before  its  biasing  flames 

With  thinned  ranks  retire  ; 
And  every  time  with  gesture,  voice, 

Entreaties,  hoarse  commands, 
They  strive  to  lead  up  to  the  charge 

Their  panic-stricken  bands. 


*  A  thousand  rifles  flashing  last, 

Dispatch  with  sulphu'rous  breath. 
From  'neath  the  covers,  dark  and  dense, 

Their  messengers  of  death ; 
A  thousand  rifles  flashing  fast, 

The  angry  echoes  wake, 
And  joined  with  shouts,  and  oaths,  an4  jells, 

Wild,  hellish  music  make. 

"  Bash  Gage's  corps,  which  forms  our  van, 

Dismayed,  with  looks  aghast, 
Bush  back,  and  our  advancing  ranks 

In  deep  disorder  cast. 
The  panic  spreads — confused,  deranged, 

And  paralyzed  with  fear, 
No  orders  will  the  dastards  mind, 

No  leaders  will  they  bear. 


14 '  To  cover !  take  to  cover,  men !' 

Peyrouny  fiercely  shouts, 
'  Beneath  the  wood,  creep  on  their  flank, 

My  brave  and  vet'ran  scouts !' 
1  To  cover !  take  to  cover,  men  !' 

Bold  Poolson's  voice  replies— 
'  Stir  not,  stir  not.  stand  fast  and  firm  V 

besotted  Braddock  cries : 


M '  Deploy,  deploy,  wheel  into  line, 

Advance  the  serried  rank ; 
From  covert  foe  't  shall  never  be  said 

A  British  soldier  shrank !' 
Bold,  but  besotted  Braddock,  hold  ! 

Alas!  he  little  knows 
What  cowards  he  to  battle  leads, 

What  'vantage  has  his  foes. 

"  Amid  the  fierce,  death-dealing  storm, 

Athwart  the  field  he  flies, 
And  vainly  his  poor,  quailing  troops 

To  form  and  rally  tries; 
While  Morris,  Orme,  and  Washington, 

His  aids,  with  orders  ride ; 
The  bloody  rowels  striking  deep 

The  panting  courser's  ride. 

" '  One  gallant  charge !'  Sir  Halket  cries, 

'  Hurrah  !  who  follows  me  1 
Before  one  firm,  determined  charge, 

The  skulking  foe  will  flee.' 
And  at  the  word,  unto  a  man, 

The  fearless  leaders  spring, 
And  round  their  heads  invitingly 

Their  flashing  sabres  swing. 


0  In  vain  no  cheers  will  urge  them  on, 

No  words  their  ranks  restore, 
But  mid  their  own  brave  officers 

Their  aimless  volleys  pour— 
And  as  around  their  fellows  fall, 

Those  trained  and  showy  troops 
Bush  to  and  fro  across  the  field 

In  wild,  tumultuous  groups. 

11 '  Now  curses  on  the  dastard  fools !' 

Peyrouny  fiercely  cries— 
A  rifle  bullet  through  his  heart, 

He  staggers,  falls,  and  dies. 
Five  horses  under  him  shot  down, 

A  British  ball,  ('tis  said,) 
Bold  Braddock  wounded,  lays  alow, 

With  Shirley,  Halket,  dead. 


"  Morriii,  and  Orme,  and  Gage  are  down, 

With  Sparks  and  brave  St.  Clair, 
And  Burton,  too,  with  many  more 

The  same  hard  fate  doth  share; 
As  fiercest  on  the  tallest  trees 

Is  poored  the  lightning's  wrath, 
So  fiercest  by  the  plume-marked  brave 

Is  felt  the  death-storm's  scath— 


"  Till  not  a  mounted  chief  remains, 

Save  one— that  only  one,- 
Who  coolly  rides  midst  smoke  and  flame, 

The  gallant  Washington. 
Alone,  of  all  that  field,  he  rides, 

Majestic,  calm,  serene— 
The  noblest  target  that  the  foe 

In  battle  e'er  has  seen. 


""Alone,  of  all  that  field,  he  rides, 

A  mark  for  every  eye, 
Bound  which  the  spiteful  bullets  hiss, 

Like  adders,  in  the  sky  ; 
And  as  from  point  to  point  be  moves 

Unharmed,  demoniac  cries 
From  wond'rhtg  and  infuriate  foes 

With  tenfold  fury  rise. 


"  Twice  'neath  him  have  his  steeds  gone 
down 

Before  that  leaden  sleet, — 
No  lack  of  empty  saddles  there, 

He  instant  vaults  to  seat ; 
And  scatbless,  freely  dashes  through 

The  thickest  of  the  strife- 
Till  e'en  the  savages  respect 

His  Heaven-protected  life^OOgU 
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"  Six  timet  a  chief  hie  rifle  points 

Against  his  manly  breast, 
With  careful  and  deliberate  sight, 

And  firm  and  steady  rest ; 
Six  times  at  that  same  noble  mark] 

His  Braves  aim  (air  and  nigh — 
Six  times  the  hissing  volleys  pass 

The  hero  harmless  by. 

" ' Desist !  desist!'  the  chieftain  cries  j 

1 I  see  the  Spirit's  arm 
Outstretched,  that  lofty  form  to  save 

A ud  shield  from  ev'ry  harm. 
For  some  high  duty  he's  reserved, 

Some  purpose  to  fulfil, 
And  wrong  and  vain  'twill  be  to  strive 

God's  chosen  one  to  kill !' 

"  *  Extend  your  lines,  Virginians, 

Stretch  out  on  left  and  right ; 
Our  doty  and  our  honor  'tis 

To  shield  these  cowards' .flight' 
Encouraged  by  his  cheerful  voice, 

We  stoutly  stand  at  bay, 
-And  as  the  fiends  from  cover  leap, 

Our  rifles  steady  play. 

"  Retreating  slowly,  face  to  foe, 

Tbe  river's  brink  we  gain, 
But  sorely  pressed-— of  all  our  corps 

Scarce  thirty  men  remain. 
Ah !  what  a  scene  of  pain  and  death, 

Defeat,  disgrace,  distress, 
As  to  the  calm,  bright  river's  bed 

The  frantic  soldiers  press. 

"  With  pallid  cheeks,  in  fearful  haste, 

They  dash  adown  the  banks. 
Where  three  short  hours  before  opsprang 

Their  proud  and  glittering  ranks. 
Their  dripping  wounds,  enttnting  wide 

As  o'er  the  ford  they  rash, 
Upon  the  shamed  indignant  tide 

A  deep  and  gory  blush. 

"  And  as  we  cross,  what  hellish  sounds 

Rise  from  that  fatal  plain, 
And  swell  o'er  stream  and  echoing  woods   ' 

A  wild  demoniac  strain. 
Yells,  shouts  aud  shrieks,  of  man  and  steed 

Wrung  forth  in  pain  and  fright, 
And  ruthless  deeds  of  savage  rage 

Tall  heaving  soul  and  sight 

"  Like  tigers  springing  from  their  lairs 
The  red-skius  throng  the  plain, 

Where,  weltering  together,  lie 

•   The  wouuded  and  the  slain. 

lake  tigers  to  a  feast  of  blood 
They  rash  upon  their  prey, 

And  tear  from  the  unstinened  dead 
The  reeking  scalps  away. 


"  Or  worsef  the  wounded,  low  in  pain, 

Yet  still  instinct  with  life. 
Feel  circling  round  their  death-damp  brows 

The  keen  aud  searing  knife. 
And,  as  in  agony  they  writhe, 

Besetch  with  failing  breath, 
In  vain,  the  yelling  fiends  to  grant 

The  last  poor  boon  of  death. 

"  Bnt  well  for  us,  the  scalps  and  spoils 

The  savages  detain, 
Or  not  8  man  had  lived  to  see 

Home,  wife  or  child  again. 
No.  not  a  man  bold  Dunbar's  camp 

Had  reached,  the  tale  to  tell- 
How,  on  that  fatal,  bloody  field 

8ix  hundred  suit  tiers  fell  ,— 
How  British  ignorance  and  pride 

Heaped  in  inglorious  grave, 
By  dark  Monongahela's  banks 

The  coward  and  the  brave." 


"  Ab !  stranger,  many  a  fight  I've  seen, 

Full  many  a  bloody  fray, 
But  ever  stern  hath  mem'ry  held 

The  sights  I  saw  that  day. 
I've  seen  them  in  the  forest  wild 

Beneath  the  greeu-wood  tree, 
And  where  the  prairie  rolls  its  waves— 

A  boundless,  grassy  sea. 

"  In  field,  and  camp,  and  festive  hall, 

The  long,  adventurous  chase, 
Or.  tracking  like  a  blood-hound  fierce, 

The  prowling  red  man's  trace,  [blood— 
They've  steeled  my  heart,  and  fired  my 

Quickened  my  pulse's  beat — 
Have  aimed  the  ball,  and  edged  the  knife- 
Have  nerved  my  arm  in  hours  of  strife, 

And  winged  my  agile  feet 

"  But  ah !  the  thirst  of  vengeance  o'er, 

Fierce  passions  quiet  sleep, 
And  much,  I  fear,  my  greedy  lips 

Have  quaffed  the  cup  too  deep. 
Too  deep  !  ah  I  yes,  the  vengeful  draught 

Too  deeply  I  have  drained, 
And  all  too  deep  this  aged  hand 

With  red  man's  blood  is  stained." 

The  old  man  stops !  his  strength  is  spent, 

Tbe  flash  deserts  bis  eye ; 
Trembling,  he  slow  resumes  his  seat, 

And  heaves  a  gentle  sigh, 
And  mutters  to  himself  again, 

And  shakes  his  snowy  head, 
As  slowly  he  couuts  o'er  snd  o'er 
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THE  RATIONALE  OF  CRIME.* 

This  is  a  work  that  we  have  for  some  time  been  acquainted  with,  and 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  re-published  under  such  auspices,  though  we  by  no 
means  concur  in  all  its  conclusions.  It  is  a  theory  of  crime,  and  its  treat- 
ment, founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  phrenol  lgy,  presented  with  admirable 
clearness,  and  great  force  of  logic,  by  the  accomplished  author,  Mr.  Samp* 
son.  The  notes,  added  by  Mrs.  Faraham,  impart  a  greater  value  to  the 
book,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  concern  themselves  with 
the  subject  of  crime. 

We  say  that  we  do  not  concur  in  all  the  conclusions  of  it,  because  we 
have  not  yet  that  vivid  trust  in  the  deductions  of  phrenological  science, 
which  inspires  the  faith  of  either  the  author  or  the  editor.  That  there  is 
truth  in  the  general  principles  of  this  new  science  of  mind,  and  a  great  deal 
of  important  truth,  no  one  who  has  studied  it  impartially  will  deny.  Too 
large  an  accumulation  of  facts  has  been  gathered  by  the  indefatigable  re- 
searches of  its  disciples,  to  allow  a  philosophic  mind  to  treat  its  inductions 
with  contempt.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  day  for  deriding  and  sneer- 
ing at  it  is  past ;  and  the  work  of  the  thinker  or  investigator  now  is,  not  to 
otter  flippant  sarcasms  and  pointless  jokes  about  "  bumps"  and  "  craniolo- 
gy,"  but  to  consider  how  far  the  large  array  of  well  authenticated  observa- 
tions which  have  been  collected,  has  been  properly  digested  into  a  cohe- 
rent system,  and  to  what  extent  error  may  or  may  not  have  been  mingled 
with  truth  in  the  generalization. 

No  physiologist  will  dispute  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and 
no  one  who  believes  his  own  eyes,  or  his  own  instincts,  will  maintain  that 
different  mental  functions  are  not  appropriated  te  different  parts  of  this  or- 
gan. We  hare  a  consciousness  almost  as  clear  as  that  of  our  own  exis- 
tence, that  we  do  not  think  with  the  back  side  of  the  head ;  and  therefore, 
we  infer  that  the  minute  divisions  mapped  out  on  the  scull  by  the  phrenologists, 
have  some  foundation  in  nature,  and  may  be  perfectly  true  to  the  distribu- 
tions of  nature.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  scien- 
tific inquiry.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question ;  yet  we  will 
briefly  observe,  that  the  phrenological  theory  seems  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  nature  in  many  of  her  other  arrangements. 

But  what  we  wish  to  say  of  this  book  is,  that  whether  its  mental  theories 
be  right  or  wrong— -whether  there  is  more  or  less  truth  in  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology — the  method  it  proposes  for  the  treatment  of  criminals,  is  in  the 
main,  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  noblest  impulses  of 
modern  benevolence.  Perhaps  on  no  subject  has  there  been  a  greater  pro- 
gress made  by  public  opinion,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  than  in 
that  of  prison  discipline  and  reform.  This  progress  has  been  slow,  but  it 
has  been  sure  and  abiding.  The  change  it  has  effected  amounts  to  a  com- 
plete revolution — to  a  reversal  almost  of  former  practices  and  principles, 
and  the  solid  establishment  of  opinions,  not  only  new,  but  opposite  to  all 
previous  thought. 

There  was  a  time  when  persons  who  offended  against  any  law  of  society, 

*  Ratios  alb  or  Crime,  and  its  appropriate  treatment ;  being  a  treatise  on  Criminal  Jnrispni- 
•case.  considered  in  relation  to  cerebral  organization.  By  M.  n.  8ampnon.  With  notes  ana  il- 
lastfttions,  by  B.  W.  Farnham,  Matron  of  Monnt  Pleasant  State  Prison.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200 
Broadway. 
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do  matter  under  what  peculiar  circumstances  of  temptation,  or  what  may 
have  been  their  earlier  training,  were  generally  regarded  as  outcasts,  un- 
worthy of  any  care  on  the  part  of  their  fellow  men,  save  so  much  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  subject  them  to  the  severest  punishment  They  had  been  arres- 
ted, perhaps,  on  the  most  unfounded  suspicious — tried  hastily,  and  under  a 
load  of  prejudices,  and  condemned,  without  regard  to  justice  or  mercy,  to 
iguominious  confinement  There  was  then  no  eye  to  pity,  this  side  of  Hea- 
ven ;  no  earthly  hand  stretched  forth  to  succor  or  to  save.  Thrust  remorse- 
lessly into  dungeons  to  drag  out  a  tortured  existence,  or  companioned  with 
the  most  vicious  of  their  race,  to  learn  new  arts  and  habits  of  crime,  the 
fate  of  the  prisoner  was  inconceivably  wretched.  Christian  benevolence, 
however,  could  not  always  sleep  over  such  a  melancholy  condition  of 
things ;  and  accordingly,  led  on  by  that  sect,  which,  in  the  day  of  its  glory, 
was  the  first  to  move  in  every  excellent  enterprise — the  Friends— means 
were  devised  for  improving  the  discipline  of  jails,  and  meliorating  the  state 
of  their  unhappy  inhabitants.  Simultaneously  with  this  active  sympathy, 
there  sprung  up  more  liberal  views  as  to  the  nature  and  deservings  of  crime, 
and  offenders,  who  had  been  spoken  of  only  in  the  most  bitter,  harsh  and 
malignant  terms,  were  now  looked  upon  as  unfortunates  quite  as  much  as 
criminals.  This  more  lenient  view  has  extended  its  influence,  until  the  re* 
suit  has  been  in  many  minds — the  position  of  the  work  before  us — that  ail 
crime  is  to  be  regarded  as  insanity,  or  as  a  disease  to  be  corrected,  and  not 
as  a  deep,  moral  iniquity,  deserving,  under  all  circumstances,. the  most  hor- 
rible castigation. 

Now,  we  are  prepared  to  show,  on  any  suitable  occasion,  that  this  is  the 
only  light  in  which  the  perpetrators  of  crime  should  be  looked  upon  by  a 
wise  and  benevolent  administration  of  justice.  They  are  objects  of  sympa- 
thy and  good  will,  and  not  of  hatred  and  vengeance.  The  design  of  their 
punishment  should  be  reformation,  and  not  the  infliction  of  pain,  either  for 
its  own  sake,  or  to  accomplish  ulterior  purposes.  Whether  we  consider 
the  causes  in  which  crime  for  the  most  part  originates,  and  the  consequent 
Hi-desert  of  the  offender,  or  whether  we  consider  the  efficacy  of  different 
modes  of  punishment,  as  well  in  restraining  others,  as  amending  the  habits 
of  the  criminal,  it  can  be  made  perfectly  clear,  that  the  jurisprudence  which 
aims  exclusively  at  reformation,  is  in  every  aspect  the  best. 
"  We  know  by  our  daily  observation  of  men,  (independent  of  the  light 
thrown,  by  the  doctrine  of  cerebral  organization,  upon  the  causes  of  the 
fact,)  that  men  possess,  by  nature,  different  propensities  to  crime.  There 
are  beings,  who  come  into  the  world  with  such  a  defective  constitution,  that 
it  is  morally  certain,  as  society  now  is,  they  will  commit  some  criminal 
offence  or  other.  Some  are  deficient  in  those  powers,  which  enable  us  to 
distinguish  accurately  between  right  and  wrong ;  others,  while  they  possess 
these  powers  to  a  certain  extent — perhaps  to  a  large  extent,  are  yet  slaves 
to  the  grosser  appetites,  which  completely  overpower  their  convictions  of 
rectitude  and  justice ;  while  a  third  set,  with  large  conscieuce  naturally, 
and  deficient  animal  propulsion,  are,  from  infancy  upward,  beset  by  such 
corrupting  external  influences,  that  all  the  good  in  them  is  overlaid  and 
obstructed  by  superinduced  habits,  of.  vice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
persons,  whose  natural  organization  may  not  have  been  good,  but  whose 
position  in  society  has  subjected  them  to  all  the  meliorating  influences  of 
high  moral  and  religious  instruction.-  Now,  to  say  that  offences  committed 
by  persons  under  these  different  circumstances,  imply,  in  any  sense,  the 
same  degree  of  guilt ;  or  that,  in  some  instances,  any  guilt  at  all  is  incurred, 
is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  common  sense.  • 

Let  us  suppose  the  case,  which  frequently  happens,  of  a  child  born 
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among  the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  not  only  to  an  inheritance  of  poverty,  but 
to  that,  also,  of  a  diseased  constitution  of  nature.  The  life  of  ignorance 
and  depravity  led  by  his  parents,  will  produce  its  impression  upon  his  own 
structure.  His  mental  faculties  are  small ;  and  from  the  very  moment  of 
his  birth  badly  directed.  He  receives  no  instruction,  but  what  he  gathers 
from  the  juvenile  vulgarity  of  the  streets.  He  is  early  initiated  by  his  com- 
panions into  petty  acts  of  theft  and  disobedience.  Occasionally,  perhaps, 
he  may  hear  from  some  wandering  missionary  of  tracts,  that  he  ought  not 
to  do  this,  and  ought  to  do  that ;  or,  perhaps,  never  hears  anything  of  the 
kind.  If,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  acquires  a  trade,  it  is  acquired  among 
debased  and  profane  men,  who  lead  him  to  the  dram-shop  and  the  brothel, 
where  the  same  dread  lesson  of  recklessness  and  wickedness  is  repeated. 
His  bodily  system,  naturally  weak,  is  still  further  enfeebled  by  the  inevitable 
inroads  of  drink.  The  stomach  is  eaten  away  by  the  poison,  and  his  brain 
consumed  asswith  (ire.  In  this  condition  he  loses  his  work ;  the  means  for 
subsisting  his  family  are  gone  ;  he  can  procure  no  help,  not  even  by  beg- 
gary  ;  and  in  the  depth  of  his  distress  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  property  of 
his  neighbor.  Now,  we  ask  in  what  light  is  society  to  regard  such  an  of- 
fender f  Can  it  say  to  him,  even  that  he  is  criminal  ?  Has  it  a  right  to 
inflict  any  vindictive  retribution  upon  him  ?  Might  he  not  justly  turn  round 
to  the  judge  who  sentenced  him,  and  say  :  "  It  is  the  community,  your  laws 
are  meant  to  represent,  which  has  brought  me  here, — the  community,  which 
allowed  my  parents  to  exist  in  utter  degradation  and  want ;  in  whose  advan- 
tages I  have  never  participated,  whose  statutes  I  could  not  read,  who  have 
made  no  provisions  for  my  instruction  and  discipline,  and  who,  when  I  was 
thrown  out  of  work,  extended  to  me  no  opportunities,  except  such  as  chance 
may  have  cast  up,  from  time  to  time,  abandoning  me  to  temptation,  disease, 
and  death,  for  want  of  bread."  We  know  not  what  the  judge  could,  in  rea- 
son reply  to  this  appeal.  The  interests  of  society  would  compel  him  to 
impose  some  restraint  upon  the  offender ;  yet,  in  the  light  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, that  society  itself  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  partaker  in  the  offence. 

Mr.  Sampson,  in  an  instance  of  this  kind,  would  pronounce  the  indi- 
vidual insane,  and  argue  that  he  should  be  treated  according  to  the  regimen 
of  the  insane.  His  argument  is,  that  any  person  who  infringes  the  laws  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  does  not  come  up  to  the  average  civiliza- 
tion of  that  society,  and  is  in  so  fax  forth  in  a  state  of  mental  disease.  He 
says: 

*♦  It  will  be  admitted,  that  if  a  man  could  be  found  in  whom  all  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  were  healthfully  constituted  and  harmoniously  developed,  we 
should  then  behold  a  being  who  would  realize,  humanly  speaking,  our  ideas  of 
perfection.  That  all  men  full  far  short  of  this  standard,  is  a  truth  which  religion  and 
experience  alike  confirm ;  but  some  approach  more  nearly  to  it  than  others  ;  and 
the  question  that  we  have  to  consider,  in  estimating  the  qualities  of  our  fellow- 
men,  w  not,  whether  any  one  exists  whose  mind  and  body  are  thus  perfectly  sane, 
but,  What  is  the  relative  degree  of  his  divergence  from  the  perfect  type  which 
we  have  supposed  ?  The  tendency  to  evil,  which,  more  or  less,  is  the  character- 
istic of  ail  men,  indicates  in  each  the  amount  of  this  divergence  from  that  harmonious 
balance  of  the  mental  powers,  in  which  alone  true  soundness  of  mind  can  consist. 
False  impression*,  ungovernable  desires,  deficiencies  of  intellect  or  feeling — in 
short,  all  that  makes  up  the  sum  of  human  errors — arise  from  an  unbalanced 
action  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  and  to  the  extent,  therefore,  that  any 
one  faculty  is  deficient  in  its  comparative  relation  to  the  others  in  any  individual,  such 
is  the  extent  of  his  departure  from  true  soundness  of  mind,  in  regard  to  those 
objects  to  which  that  faculty  may  relate.  For  instance,  we  may  suppose  a  man 
exerting  his  natural  tendency  to  the  acquisition  of  property ;  if  this  tendency  does 
sot  exist  in  his  mind  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and 
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conscientiousness,  he  will  gratify  it  by  the  acquisition  of  property  through  means 
consistent  with  justice  and  humanity ;  but,  if  the  tendency  to  acquire  preponderates 
greatly  over  the  mora]  tendencies  which  I  have  named,  he  will  then  gratify  it  by  theft 
or  falsehood,  or  by  any  means  that  may  be  open  to  him  ;  and  this  will  arise  from 
his  deficiency  in  those  portions  of  the  brain  which  are  the  necessary  instruments 
of  the  two  higher  feelings.  Owing  to  this  deficiency,  he  is  unable  to  manifest,  to  a 
proper  degree,  these  emotions,  which  are  common  to  man ;  and  the  result  is.  that 
he  cannot  perform  the  mental  operations  that  are  necessary  to  keep  his  acquisitive 
tendency  within  its  legitimate  bounds.  Now,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
man  to  run  fast  with  feeble  legs,  as  to  expect  a  man,  in  the  case  which  1  have 
supposed,  to  act  with  benevolence  and  justice.  Just  as  reasonable,  also,  would  it 
be  to  say,  that  the  man  who  is  deficient  in  those  portions  or  qualities  of  the  brain 
which  are  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  these  feelings,  possesses  anything 
else  than  an  unsound  mind. 

"  To  the  extent,  then,  that  any  one  power  of  the  mind  assumes  an  irregularity 
of  development,  such  is  the  extent  of  the  departure  from  mental  sanity,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  to  a  disobedience  of  the  moral  or  physical  law,  ever  which  the 
defective  faculty  was  intended  to  preside ;  and,  as  there  exists  not  an  individual  in 
whom  a  perfect  balance  of  all  the  faculties  can  be  found,  so  it  has  been  well  said, 
that,  *If  we  speak  with  rigorous  exactness,  there  is  no  human  mind  in  its  right 
state.* 

"  It  will  probably  be  urged,  tliat,  as  the  perfect  type,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
has  no  real  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  any  decree  of  exactness, 
the  amount  of  departure  of  each  individual  from  its  bounds  ;  and  that,  as  mankind 
are  too  apt  to  make  their  own  notions  of  morals  the  standard  by  which  they  meas- 
ure the  actions  of  others,  this  standard  would  vary,  not  only  with  individuals,  but 
with  entire  nations,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  totally  inapplicable  to  any  practical 
purpose.  Now,  although  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  exists  any  human 
mind  in  a  state  of  perfection,  yet  we  may  consider  as  perfect,  for  ail  social  pur* 
poses, -that  mind  which  comes  up  to  the  average  state  of  mental  power  character- 
izing the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  average  state  of  the  social  mind  is 
precisely  indicated  by  the  laws  and  institutions  which  society  f raves,  or  permits  to 
be  framed,  for  its  own  governance ;  and,  hence  it  may  very  safely  be  taken  as  a 
rule,  that  every  person  is  sane  to  the  requisite  extent  for  the  performance  of  social 
duties,  so  long  as  he  possesses  the  mental  power  and  disposition  to  act  in  obedience 
to  the  laws.  Although,  therefore  it  may  be  asserted  that,  in  the  eye  of  Perfec- 
tion, there  exists  no  human  mind  in  its  right  state,  yet  so  long  as  an  individual  in- 
fringes no  genera)  law  or  habit  of  society,  be  may  be  considered  as  coming  up  to 
the  average  point  of  civilization,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
sane." 

There  is  some  force  in  this  statement,  yet  we  apprehend  that  the  gene- 
rality of  readers  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sampson.  Great  as  is  the  effect 
of  cerebral  organization,  and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  in 
producing  irregularities  of  disposition  in  men,  they  do  not  operate  mecha- 
nically, or  with  inevitable  force ;  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  determine  the 
precise  line  where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins,  there  is  yet  a  broad 
field  of  action  within  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  No  doubt  the  drunk- 
ard, who  has  impaired  his  physical  energies  by  a  long  course  of  self-de- 
basement, is  to  a  certain  degree  insane,  and  if  he  continues  his  habits,  will  run 
into  a  state  of  incurable  mental  derangement ;  but  between  his  original  de- 
parture from  sobriety  and  the  point  of  extreme  and  absolute  delirium,  there 
is  a  broad  space — at  no  point  of  which  can  he  be  properly  said  to  be  insane. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  the  person  had  not  yet  lost  the  entire  control  of  him- 
self, he  could  at  any  time  have  voluntarily  changed  His  course,  as  Washing- 
ton! an  ism  demonstrates,  and  so  long  as  he  had  this  voluntary  control  of 
himself,  he  was  morally  responsible,  and  not  an  insane  person.  But  we 
will  not  discuss  this  question  now,  meaning  to  reserve  it  for  a  more  regular  and 
elaborate  consideration.     Our  object  in  referring  to  the  book,  was  to  speak 
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of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Farnham,  by  whom  it  has  been  republished,  and 
her  admirable  and  effective  exertions  in  improving  the  female  department  of 
the  prison  at  Sing-Sing. 

A  great  deal  of  censure,  and  even  odium  in  some  minds,  has  been 
heaped  upon  her  by  a  certain  sort  of  interested  and  prejudiced  people,  in 
consequence  of  her  exertions.  But  she  has*  met  them  all  with  perfect 
equanimity,  knowing  that  the  results  of  her  efforts,  when  made  known,  would 
more  than  defend  her  from  every  imputation. 

A  friend  of  ours,  a  distinguished  and  philanthropic  lady,  who  does  not 
share  in  Mrs.  Farnham's  philosophy  of  crime,  bears  this  testimony  to  her 
practical  success : 

"  As  you  have  asked  me  for  some  information  respecting  Mrs.  Farnham's  ad- 
ministration and  influence  at  Sing  Sing,  I  will,  in  brief,  give  you  such  facts  as 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  1  was  disposed  to  visit  that  prison  at'  her  sugges- 
tion at  an  early  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  She  knew  that  I  was  no, 
phrenologist  or  transcendentalism  but  deeply  impressed  with  the  practical  worth  of 
the  Christian  doctrine.  She  had  often  heard  me  say  that  I  believed  that  Christ's 
teachings  were  all-sufficient  for  the  seed-sowing  of  virtue,  and  the  inculcation  of 
renewing  principles,  where  the  moral  nature  had  been  perverted,  or  never  devel- 
oped. She  well  knew  that  she  could  look  to  me  for  no  other  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  convicts  than  such  as  should  be  drawn  from  the  gospel,  or  should  lead 
them  to  it  for  edification.  Soon  after  she  had  assumed  her  present  function,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  containing  the  following  passage  :  *  It  is  my  purpose,  in 
the  first  place,  to  bring  the  women  to  a  state  of  order  and  obedience.  When  that 
is  accomplished,  I  shall  endeavor  to  loarn  the  state  of  their  minds,  and  their  sever- 
al capabilities  of  improvement.  Concerning  the  means  of  the  latter,  I  6hall  look 
to  you  for  some  assistance.'  After  this  suggestion,  I  took  my  earliest  leisure  to 
visit  the  prison,  and  make  myself  acquainted  with  its  inmates.  They  were  then 
seventy-two  in  number.  Nine  of  them  did  not  know  a  letter ;  about  ten  could  read 
with  tolerable  intelligence,  and  of  the  fifty  and  more  remaining,  I  doubt  whether 
any  could  make  continuous  sense  out  of  a  book,  good  or  bad,  without  help. 

"  The  state,  or  some  other  bounty,  supplies  the  women  each  with  a  bible  and 
prayer-book,  printed  in  small  characters,  which  requires  good  eyes  to  read  at  all. 
There  were  seventy  or  eighty  volumes,  more  or  less,  of  a  discarded  library,  in  a 
state  of  neglect.  Those  books  were  examined ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
ceedingly ill-printed,  and  of  a  most  uninviting  character.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  make  people  good  or  wise  against  their  taste  and  liking.  The  difficulty,  nay,  the 
impossibility,  of  making  poor,  ignorant  creatures  like  the  convicts,  read  books  like 
those  provided  for  them,  was*  entirely  obvious.  Such  of  the  books  as  seemed  the 
most  feasible  for  their  use,  whether  religious  or  of  a  secular  character,  were  re- 
tained. 

'•  With  Mrs.  Farnham's  entire  concurrence,  I  set  about  enlarging  their  library.  I 
did  not  trust  my  own  judgment  alone  in  this  matter.  Ladies,  admirable  for  piety, 
liberality,  and  literary  taste,  assisted  me,  giving  me  counsel,  books  and  money, 
to  aid  my  enterprise.  The  more  elementary  of  these  books  came  from  the  Sun- 
day School  Union.  Some  were  works  of  innocent  entertainment,  as  Sargent's 
Temperance  Tales,  Hannah  Mores  Domestic  Tales,  Miss  Edgeworth's  Popular 
Tales,  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Works,  and  some  little  books  of  history,  geography,  and 
travels.  Some  of  the  convicts  seemed  to  enjoy  poetry,  and  collections  designed 
especially  for  instruction,  were  furnished  to  them.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  write,  and  the  matron  herself,  and  her  assistants,  read  to 
them. 

"  This  mode  of  instruction  has  been  continued  as  much  as  the  contracts  for  labor 
of  the  convicts  will  permit.  I  have  never  witnessed  more  earnest  pains-taking, 
and  more  fervent  gratitude,  than  are  apparent  among  them.  More  than  one  has 
told  me,  '  we  should  never  have  known  these  things  had  we  not  come  here.'  One 
said,  •  had  I  known  what  I  now  know,  I  should  never  have  been  here.' 

*•  These  means  of  instruction,  and  more,  also,  were  obtained  by  influence  of  the 
matron,  and  entirely  carried  into  effect  by  her  arrangements,  her  personal  exer- 
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tions,  and  the  excellent  concurrence  of  the  very  benevolent  and  intelligent  assk- 
tants  she  has  employed  during  the  three  years  of  her  administration.  I  feel  my- 
self at  entire  liberty  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Farnham  believes  that  no  course  of  treat- 
ment is  so  effectual  to  turn  the  wicked  from  the  error  of  their  way,  as  to  give  them 
new  ideas  of  virtue,  clear  statements  of  their  danger  and  their  duties ;  in  fine,  to 
teach  them, '  line  upon  line,  aijd  precept  upon  precept/  things  pure,  honest,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report,  and  to  make  them  *  think  on  those  things  ;*  forming  new  habits  of 
reasoning  and  reflection,  and  setting  before  them  new  and  better  motives  of  action 
than  they  have  ever  been  informed  of. 

44  Mrs.  Farnham's  government  is  rigid,  bat  kind  ;  she  endeavors  to  make  pun- 
ishment an  invariable  consequence  of  all  breaches  of  law  .and  order.  Impunity 
for  all  wilfulness,  negligence  of  duty,  insolence,  or  obstinacy,  is  unknown  in  her 
discipline.  The  outbreaks,  which  once  were  frequent  among  the  female  convicts, 
under  other  authority,  now  occur  almost  never.  It  has  once  happened  in  the  last 
year,  that  a  desperate  woman,  from  the  western  part  of  the  state,  mad*  seme  at- 
tempt to  resist  her  commands,  and  a  very  summary  and  instant  punishment  in  a 
few  minutes  subdued  every  manifestation  of  combination  or  sympathy  with  the 
offender.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  momentary  defiance 
of  lawful  government  upon  the  convicts  generally ;  it  was  no  other  than  the  deep- 
est grief  and  mortification  that  their  friend  and  benefactress  should  be  so  disturbed. 
Impulsive,  ignorant,  fitful  and  unprincipled  as  they  generally  are,  mere  good  in- 
tention in  their  governors  is  little  available.  High  moral  purpose,  energy  in  ac- 
tions, uniform  dignity  of  deportment,  general  consistency,  and  enlightened  hu- 
manity, are  indispensable  in  the  efficient  prison  governor.  1  believe  that  all  these 
points,  in  their  entire  combination,  are  united  in  Mrs.  F. 

44  Immediately  after  reading  some  of  the  unprincipled  attacks  upon  hefln  the 
public  mints,  I  spent  a  Sunday  in  the  prison,  and  after  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the 
convicts  collectively,  I  visited  the  greater  number  in  their  cells.  I  found  each  in*a 
sober,  humble  and  grateful  frame  of  mind.  How  much  of  this  sobriety  and  doci- 
lity was  genuine  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm.  Those  who  could  not  read  the  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book,  which  all  possess,  were  desirous  that  I  should  read  to  them,  or 
explain  some  passage  they  had  heard  read.  A  young  friend,  recently  from  the 
prison,  informs  me  that  at  this  very  time  many  of  the  female  convicts  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  evil  of  sin  ;  that  they  are  seeking  heavenly  wisdom,  asking  gui- 
dance and  counsel ;  are  striving  against  bad  passions  and  bad  habits,  and  looking  to 
divine  aid  and  gospel  light  for  direction  and  effectual  repentance.  This  state  of 
feeling  is  as  grateful  to  Mrs.  Farnham  as  it  could  be  to  any  Christian,  any  philan- 
thropist, any  friend  to  the  ignorant,  and  *  them  that  are  out  of  the  way.9 

44  Mrs.  Farnham's  attention  to  the  laws  of  animal  life  is  particularly  favorable  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  much  calculated  to  warn  them  against  those 
excesses  and  mistaken  indulgences,  to  which  they  may  be  tempted  in  their  subse- 
quent state  of  freedom.  If  they  are  not  better  in  all  respects  for  her  discipline,  it 
must  be  that  they  are  intrinsically  incorrigible.  Under  the  previous  administration, 
all  infants  born  in  the  prison  died  a  few  mouths  after  birth.  This  mortality  so 
shocked  one  of  the  humane  inspectors,  that  he  determined  the  children  should  in 
future  be  immediately  removed  from  maternal  care,  as  a  measure  of  humanity. 
Mrs.  Farnham  instantly  detected  the  reason  of  this  fatality — a  total  disregard  of 
ventilation  in  the  hospital,  and  negligence  of  the  aliment  of  nurses,  produced  it. 
These  abuses  being  removed,  four  children,  born  and  nurtured  within  the  prison 
walls,  are  now  living,  at  different  ages,  in  health  and  vigor. 

That  Mrs.  Farnham  should,  in  the  least  measure,  endeavor  to  corrupt  the  un- 
fortunate subjects  of  her  care,  is  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world.  No  per- 
son entertains  a  deeper  sense  of  moral  evil  than  she — none  feels  more  compassion 
for  its  victims.  A  professing  Christian  herself— though  we  do  not  hold  that  profes- 
sion makes  principle,  or  that  principle  needs  profession,  to  give  it  efficacy — she 
knows  that  the  gospel  is  a  sure  guide,  and  that  the  carnal  mind,  the  animal  na- 
ture, needs  its  correctives  to  subdue  the  propensities  to  the  law  of  the  spirit— to 
God's  law,  revealed  both  in  his  Providence,  and  in  his  Word.  I  feel  clearly  con- 
vinced, that  she  would  a  thousand  times  rather  quit  her  vocation  for  ever,  than 
turn  it  to  confirmation  of  sin,  or  inculcation  of  iniquity.  I  know  that  her  love  of 
mankind,  her  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  society,  must  ever  dispose  her  to 
use  all  her  influence  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  have  sinned,  or  may, 
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through  negligence  or  evil  communication,  continue  to  disturb  society.  I  believe 
she  is  engaged  by  the  most  upright  and  generous  motives  to  do  good  to  the  con- 
victs, and  thus  to  benefit  general  society ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  emi- 
nently successful  in  both,  notwithstanding  all  misrepresentations  of  her  measures 
and  her  character." 

Thus,  either  through  her  philosophy,  or  in  spite  of  her  philosophy,  Mrs. 
Farnbam,  by  her  indefatigable  zeal,  and  eminent  firmness  and  integrity  of 
character,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  thorough  reform  in  the  prison  under 
her  management,  and  is  still  achieving  very  grand  and  noble  triumphs.— 
The  friends  of  the  old  methods,  therefore,  may  carp 'as  much  as  they  please, 
at  her  phrenological  experiments ;  but  while  she  can  exhibit  practices  like 
these  to  the  Christian  world,  she  will  be  sustained  by  its  enlightened 
opinion.  Her  career  is  a  fine  commentary  upon  what  we  alleged  at  the 
outset,  that  as  to  the  humane  treatment  of  offenders,  for  she  regards  them 
rather  as  unfortunates  than  as  criminals,  and  makes  reform  and  not  retribution 
the  end  of  punishment.  It  is  hi  accordance  with  the  Divine  principle  which 
teaches  us  to  "  overcome  evil  with  good."  We  rejoice,  truly,  that  the  world 
is  beginning  to  see  the  efficacy  of  this  truth  in  many  other  respects.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  glorious  privilege  to  live  in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Christianity  is  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  society, 
and  when  goodness  is  supplanting  more  and  more,  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  the  ancient  faith  in  severity  and  force. 
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Bowk  thrive  by  luck,  some  live  by  wit, 
Some  groan  in  lean  starvation.  O ! 

Some  men  are  good,  some  desperate  knaves, 
None  free  from  all  temptation,  O  ! 

8ome  bold  their  fellows  in  contempt, 

Unless  of  high  connection,  O ! 
Bat  man's  a  man  in  every  clime, 

Despite  grade  or  complexion,  O ! 

Whether  he  be  a  cottar,  poor, 

Or  whether  a  millionaire,  O  ! 
It  is  not  wealth  adorns  the  heart, 

Bat  virtue  indwelling  there,  0 ! 


Mr  blood  with  indignation  burns 
To  see  rich  rogues  respected,  0  ! 

While  honest  worth,  in  want  of  cash, 
Js  by  the  world  neglected,  O I 

This  is  a  wrong  we  ne'er  may  right, 
Lose  not  a  meal  in  trying,  O  ! 

Wealth  will  impose  an  honest  want, 
Toil !  what's  the  use  of  sighing,  O ! 

The  poor  must  eat,  and  cannot  wait, 
The  rich  are  well  provided,  O ! 

Bat  why  should  wealth  and  labor  be 
By  such  a  gulph  divided,  O! 


There's  not  a  wretch,  how  low  or  vile, 
Whom  beggars  shun  and  contemn,  O  ! 

Bat  sounds  a  note  in  Nature's  chord 
To  swell  its  mighty  anthem,  0 1 


What  is  ordaijed  will  come  in  time — 
When  f  ah,  who  so  wise  as  tell,  O ! 
Then  thrifty  hands  and  honest  hearts 
k  From  riches  shall  bear  the  bell,  O I 
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AMERICAN  WORKS  OF  PAINTING'  AND  SCULPTURE.* 

"  Vt  Pictara  Poeai*  erit ;  similiaqae  Poesi 
Sit  Pictara;  refert  par  s&mala  qneqao  sororem 
Alteruantque  vices  et  aomina ;  mata  poesis 
Dicitar  h»c  pictara  loquens  solet  ilia  vocarL 

Quod  fait  aaditu  gratam  cecinere  poet® 
Quod  pulchram  aspecta  Pictores  pingere  caraiit: 
Q,rfteqae  Poetaram  nameris  indigna  laere, 
Non  eadem  Pictoram  operom  stadiamq ;  merentur." 

A  taste  for  the  more  elevated  productions  of  painting  and  sculpture 
is  rapidly  increasing  amongst  us,  and  day  after  day  brings  new  evidence 
of  artistic  genius,  *frftf,  mil  *™r*tn*Uy  miaf.  thi«  country  to  a  level  in  this 
raaper.t  with  nry  "f  tlm?  nariens  ^  Ewope  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  these  pursuits  is  peculiarly  the  work  of 
time — that  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  past  epochs  is 
most  essential  to  brilliant  success,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  no  faint 
praise.  Our  local  position,  however  advantageous  in  other  regards,  is  not 
favorable  to  our  progress  in  the  fine  arts.  Withheld  by  the  broad  Atlantic 
from  the  frequent  contemplation  enjoyed  by  Europeans  of  those  chefs 
d'auvre  which  have  obtained  the  suffrages  of  mankind,  and  been  esta- 
blished by  the  voice  of  ages,  we  have  had  to  contend  with  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties.  But  thanks  to  national  enterprise  and  perseverance, 
the  first  steps  have  all  been  taken.  Institutions  and  galleries  for  the 
encouragement  of  art,  have  been  founded  in  different  parts  of  .the  coun- 
try ;  America"  p»ir)*»™i  trnrnl  mum  fn  4111  nHy  to  Italy  and  France,  and, 
we  trust  the  day  is  j\q*  fnr  ^»ttfftT»*,  when  we  shall  have  imbibed  as  a  peo- 
ple mat  true  spirit,  which  isrnrf*  likely  +?  direct  the  artist  to  a  just  stan- 
dard ot1  fliffrlltnrn  We  should  neglect  no  means  of  enabling  the  mass 
to  form  accurate  notions  of  artistic  beauty.  In  England,  with  all  her 
means  and  appliances,  the  people  are  sadly  deficient,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  genuine  works  of  genius,  and  they  have  yet  much  to  learn  ere 
they  reject  those  gaudy  and  meretricious  efforts,  (which  now  pander  to  a 
vitiated  taste,)  for  those  unpretending  and  meritorious  productions  that 
are  fully  appreciated  only  by  a  judicious  minority.  It  would  be  folly, 
therefore,  to  deny,  that  our  judgment  in  works  of  art  is  yet  unformed, 
vague,  and,  in  most  instances,  erroneous.  There  are  many  persons  of 
highly  cultivated  taste  in  this  country,  who  find,  in  the  noblest  efforts  of 
the  chisel  and  pencil,  the  congenial  embody ment  of  their  own  refined  and 
glowing  conceptions ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  interests  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  fame  and  fate  of  artists  depend  even  still  more  upon 
the  verdict  of  the  people  at  large;  and  until  true  ideas  of  art  are  more 
generally  diffused,  and  the  demand  becomes  greater  for  works  of  a  high 
order,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men  of  genius  will  devote  the  utmost 
powers  of  their  minds  to  produce  fine  compositions.  These  considera- 
tions induce  us  to  offer  some  few  additional  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  render  the  reader  more 
familiar  with  those  principles,  which  being  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
enable  it  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  works  which 
seem  most  worthy  of  examination.  The  opinions  we  advance  are  per- 
haps not  remarkable  for  novelty,  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  recalled  to 
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memory,  nor  too  widely  circulated.  The  first  question  asked  by  those 
who  seek  information  on  the  subject  is,  what  is  true  art  1  The  response 
immediately  arises,  that  it  is  a  faithful  imitation  of  nature.  SucE  undoubt- 
edly is  the  fact  But  when  we  reflect  tEaTnat'ure  assumes  a  thousand 
Varied  forms,  and  that  each  painter  and  sculptor  views  her  through  the 
peculiar  medium  of  his  own  mind,  it  will  be  ftl^lfnf^t"1^>',ff*",  thainhere  *■ 
rKieai  HfK)m  for  discussion,  rJL'he  habits,  mtflg.  and  ohnervanrea  nf  pfttipnSj 
too,  are  so  different,  that  what  one  man  lauds  to  the  very  echo,  another 
may  decry  as  barbarous  and  unnatural.  To  place  art  in  a  clear  light  be- 
fore the  world— to  dispel  illusions,  and  thereby  give  genius  fair  play,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  services  that  can  be  rendered  the  cause  of 
civilization.  This  glorious  task  has  been  but  partially  accomplished, 
whether  in  France,  England,  or,  we  might  venture  to  say,  in  modern 
Italy ;  but  many  have  labored  for  its  fulfilment,  and  all  that  we  desire  is,  to 
afford  our  humble  aid  to  sustain  those  principles  and  modes  of  thought 
which  are  most  approved  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  great  masters. 

In  all  the  varied  phases  of  nature  she  possesses  great  beauty,  but 
her  productions,  like  those  of  art,  are  distinctly  classified.  ThuB  the 
genius  of  every  painter,  however  peculiar,  has  its  own  field  of  perform- 
ance, and  thus  hav.e  arisen  the  different  schools  into  which  the  art,  more 
particularly  of  painting,  is  divided.  Whatever  is  good  in  its  distinctive 
class  of  art,  however  low  the  subject,  is  worthy  of  respect,  for  in  each 
of  her  realms  nature,  as  we  have  said,  is  still  beautiful.  Thus,  Teniers 
and  Gerard  Dow  will  live  probably  for  an  equal  time  with  Raphael  in 
the  recollection  of  men,  though  how  different  their  works,  school,  and 
reputation.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  various  schools,  and  we  will  enter  simply  into  a  short  dis- 
sertation on  those  principles  on  which  some  of  the  more  elevated  are 
based.  In  doing  so  we  shall  probably  give  the  reader  some  insight  that  he 
has  not  hitherto  obtaiued.  into  what  we  may  justly  tartn  thf'p'^'^y  ^fQ*» 

The  diversified  figures,  groupings,  and  scenery  of  nature,  are  only 
comparatively  beautiful  or  defective.  There  are  but  few  objects  in  her 
wide  domain  that  reach  the  degree  of  perfection  which  the  refined  and 
glowing  imagination  of  genius  is  empowered  to  conceive.  A  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  Bchools  peculiarly  eclectic,  and  these,  reject- 
ing the  deformities  which,  as  many  of  the  great  writers  on  art  have  admit- 
ted, exist  in  most  of  her  productions,  have  established  certain  standaxda  nf — 
Beauty  to  wliUUi  it  should  be  our  constant  enc^y™-  tft  nttmn  Tin  in  ill  IP 
*pf0dUC6d  by  inesevery  academies  of  art  are,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
jhe  must  natural.  However  beautiful  individual  objects  may  appear  in 
nature,  W6  rarely  find  jn  $*<v*  \\\^r-vmt*~il  ^r  ^""-^^'ons  which  astonish 
us  for  instance  In  the  Grecian  statues.  Every  beauty  that  is  possible  for 
the  painter  to  depict  is  certainly  discoverable  in  nature,  but  scattered,  as 
if  by  accident ;  and,  even  in  her  happiest  efforts,  there  is  almost  invariably 
some  slight  deficiency,  which  is  but  too  apt  to  dissipate  all  belief  in  her 
supremacy.  The  attempt  to  ^reduce >  perfection  by  a  close  imitation  ai 
individual  objects  in  nature  haa  so  often  failed,  that  tne  grind  feecrst  of 
the  beam  ideal  was  at  length  vmv**\J4j&&  Ctdhl^     \^ZJ^  ifVxfrSl^ 

— "the  sculptor  film  tKS rival  forms        ^iWfll^  1? 

Of  loveliest  jvmphs  eaph  fimltliwa  fea ture  chose,  _\   /}/! 

To  mould  thgmatcbless  marble?7]    •     i^jjXi^  JftCPzt  **  ^  &> 

Nor  was  this  system  of  selection  pursued  simply  with  regard  to  statuary. 
It  extended  also  to  landscape.     Those  peculiarities  which  are  termed  the 
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"  accidents  of  nature,"  and  which  are  often  but  ill  adapted  to  pictorial 
effect,  were  thrown  aside,  and  those  charming  subjects  chosen,  in  the 
delineation  of  which  a  Claude  Lorraine  and  a  Poussin  have  won  imper- 
ishable reputation.  We  may  appropriately  sustain  our  opinion  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  ideal  system  of  beauty,  by  extracting  the  following  lines 
from  a  poem  written  by  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  historical 
painters ; 

— "  Tho*  our  casual  glance  may  sometimes  meet 

With  charms  that  strike  the  soul  and  seem  complete, 

Yet  if  those  charms  too  closely  we  define, 

Coutent  to  copy  nature  line  for  line, 

Oar  end  is  lost.     Not  such  the  master's  care, 

Curious  he  culls  the  perfect  from  the  fair ; 

Judge  of  his  art,  through  beauty's  realm  he  flies, 

Selects,  combines,  improves,  diversifies ; 

With  nimble  steps  pursues  the  fleeting  throng, 

And  clasps  each  Venus  as  she  glides  along." 

We  hove  styled  the  ideal  system  the  poetry  of  art,  for  by  this  means 
•lone  are  we  enabled  to  depict  upon  the  inanimate  canvass  those  varied 
beauties  of  sentiment,  scenery,  and  character,- the  reflection  of  which 
exercises  jtne  most  elevating  influence  upon  our  minds.  What  is  poetry 
but  the  .chaste  and  happy  presentment  of  the  more  refined,  the  nobler, 
and  the  more  ardent  tastes,  toolings,  and  passions  of  our  nature 3  Paint* 
ing  is  all  this ;  for  when  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of1  ideality,  it  can 
describe  in  the  noblest  outlines  and  most  glowing  colors,  the  gallant  lover, 
the  beauteous  mistress,  and  the  glorious  victories  or  signal  downfall  of 
the  hero.  It  will  carry  us  alike  into  the  simple  cottage  and  the  gorgeous 
palace,  and  place  before  our  eyes,  in  vivid  contrast,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  great  and  the  lowly,  giving  to  all,  under  whatever  circumstances,  full 
and  adequate  expression. 

It  enables  us  to  rove  through  landscapes  as  glowing  and  delightful  as 
fancy  can  picture,  even  in  a  dream.  But  if  we  would  soar  still  higher, 
it  will  bring  us  into  momentary  association  with  the  gods,  and  realise 
the  highest  and  most  brilliant  flights  of  poetic  imagination.  Who  then 
can  deny  that  poetry  and  painting  are  born  of  the  same  spirit — that  there 
is  any  difference,  except,  indeed,  in  their  modes  of  expression  ? 

If  the  poet  have  a  lofty  and  glorious  mission,  is  not  that  of  the  painter 
worthy  also  of  the  noblest  efforts  to  attain  distinction  1  The  influence  of 
neither  is  circumscribed,  and  both  can  render  great  and  important 
service,  whether 

"  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  given  the  very  pith  and  essence1  of  the 
reflections  which  arose  in  our  minds,  from  the  examination  of  many 
native  works  which  have  been  recently  executed.  We  have  been  indu- 
ced to  offer  them  in  the  present  article  for  two  or  three  very  cogent  reasons. 

One  of  these  is  a  Arm  belief  that  the  views  we  have  expressed  form  no 
inappropriate  introduction  to  a  consideration  of  any  class  of  works  ;  and 
another,  that  the  attention  of  the  community  is*  more  earnestly  directed, 
than  at  any  former  period,  to  the  subjects  that  we  have  selected.  As 
we  shall  come,  by  and  bye,  to  regard  the  less  elevated  and  poetic,  though 
certainly  meritorious  class  of  works,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  enabled, 
by  a  description  of  them,  to  sustain  our  assertion,  that  in  all  the  legitimate 
and  various  ramifications  of  art,  however  lowly  and  unpretending  they 
may  be  deemed,  there  is  still  to  be  found  the  pervading  influence  of 
poetic  thought  and  genius.    1PoetryT  like  nature  and  artf  assumes  number* 
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less  shapes,  giving  us  many  gradations  of  beauty,  and  may  be  expressed 
in  the  familiar  pictures  of  a  Sir  David  Wilkie,  or  Edwin  Landseer,  as 
in  those  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  though  in  the  former  it  cannot  soar  so  high 
nor  rest  so  long  upon  the  wing.  But  let  us  now  glance  at  some  produc- 
tions of  an  elevated  order. 

lip  Mr.  Brown's  STafuegjye  recognise  much  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  "  antique/' — much  genius  and  knowledge.  His  Adonis,  musing 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  is  a  noble  work,  that  betrays  a  fine 
appreciation  of  ideal  and  poetic  beauty,  and  would  of  itself  place 
him  in  a  high  rank  amongst  American  sculptors.  The  contemplative 
position  of  this  figure,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  give 
an  admirable  idea  of  the  moment  chosen  by  the  artist.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  most  celebrated  statues  of  Venus,  will  find  no  dis- 
appointment in  the  contemplation  of  this  beautiful  representation  of  her 
especial  favorite.  The  sculpture  of  Ruth  receiving  the  Salutation  of  Boas, 
also  exhibits  great  artistic  power,  though  the  subject  be  not  of  so  elevated 
a  nature.  This  work  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  natural.  There  she 
stands  in  simple,  flowing  and  tasteful  drapery — her  eyes  cast  modestly  to- 
wards the  ground,  her  right  hand  upon  her  bosom,  and  on  her  left  arm 
a  small  bundle  or  sheaf,  which  she  had  just  gathered.  There  we  say 
ahe  stands,  almost  ri vetted  to  the  spot  by  the  words  of  Bosz  ;  and  well  in- 
deed has  the  sculptor  rendered  manifest  the  emotions  which  ran  through 
her  sad  heart. 


'« when  sick  for  tame 

She  Mood  in  lean,  amid  the  alien  com." 

The  Rebecca  of  this  artist  is  also  a  pleasing  and  graceful  performance, 
though  not  completely  finished.  She  is  represented  on  her  way  to  her 
mother's  bouse,  after  having  received  the  gifts  of  Abraham. 

The  "  Boy  and  Dog,"  or.  to  use  a  pithy  phrase  which  describes  the 
nature  of  this  design,  ch%  vince,  mangia  (who  wins,  eats)  is  full  of  life 
and  character.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  position  of  both  figures, 
whether  independently  or  relatively  considered.  A  child  of  some  six  or 
eight  years  old  endeavours  to  pull  back  a  dog,  by  means  of  his  collar, 
from  a  well  filled  bowJ,  which  the  former  desires  with  equal  avidity. 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  is  exceedingly  well  carried  out. 

The  only  deficiencies  which  struck  us  were,  in  some  few  parts  of  the 
statue,  a  slight  hardness  of  outline,  a  lack  of  muscular  developement 
sufficient  to  describe  the  struggle  going  on  between  the  two  parties,  and 
a  trifling  incorrectness  in  the  relative  position  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
Taken  altogether,  however,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  will  give  pleasure  to  the  admirers  of  nature  and  graceful 
simplicity. 

The  series  of  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  seasons,  evince  great 
genius  for  composition,  and  a  fine  classic  taste ;  but  in  point  of  execu- 
tion they  are  inferior  to  some  of  the  statues  we  hare  mentioned. 

The  "  Wife  of  Ariadne,"  a  bust  noarly  the  size  of  life,  is  exquisite. 
The  features  possess  all  the  beauty  of  the  ideal,  with  much  of  the 
individuality  of  nature;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  in  which  are 
appropriately  entwined  some  early  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  renders 
the  ensemble  perfect.  There  are  some  other  admirable  works  by  Mr. 
Brown,  needless  to  mention  here;  and  we  shall  now  oner  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks,  explanatory  of  our  reasons  for  taking  notice  of  the  above 
statues,  previous  to  commenting  on  those  of  other  artists.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  Mr.  Brown  has  shaken  off  local  prejudices,  as  all  must  do 
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who  would  rival  or  approach  the  old  masters.  He  has  aimed  at  univer- 
sality ;  and  in  one  sense  at  least  he  has  attained  it,  for  there  is  no  pe- 
culiarity of  costume,  natural  developement,  or  subject,  which  can  prevent 
these  works  from  beings  understood  by  any  people  and  at  any  epoch. 

We  hail  the  production  of  models  distinguished  by  this  characteristic, 
as  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  given  of  an  enlarged  and  truly  liberal 
taste.  The  second  and  third  of  the  motives  which  have  actuated  us 
is,  that  these  are  the  only  native  pieces  of  sculpture  that  have  lately 
come  under  our  observation;  and  that  as  the  student  begins  his 
career  by  the  study  of  classic  works  of  this  kind,  the  attention  of  con- 
noisteurt  should  be  turned  first  to  their  contemplation. 

Vanderlyn's  picture  of  the  Landing  of  Columbus  next  claims  our 
notice ;  for,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  place  for  which  it  was  designed — we  mean  the  capitol 
at  Washington.  Representations  of  this  sort  do  not  admit  of  that 
great  general  beauty  we  have  admired  in  the  preceding  works,  and 
accordingly  they  have  less  affinity  with  the  more  lofty  poetry  of  art. 
They  are  characterised  necessarily  by  much  of  the  individuality 
of  portrait  painting,  though  elevated  by  the  wide  scope  they  afford  for 
delineation  of  passion,  character,  and  historical  circumstance.  The 
costumes,  too,  are  those  of  a  particular  epoch,  and  frequently  both  un- 
graceful and  unnatural.  But  such  productions  are  at  least  secondary 
in  the  scale  of  intellectuality.  The  choice  of  subject  has  been  exceed- 
ingly happy,  as  regards  this  picture.  The  able  painter  who  selects 
such  noble  themes,  almost  identifies  himself  with  the  personages  he 
represents — sharing  in  their  dangers,  their  difficulties,  and  their  glory. 
What  can  be  more  lasting  in  the  memory  of  man,  than  the  discovery  of 
the  American  continent — an  event  fraught  with  such  numberless  influ- 
ences upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  world — which  has  opened 
to  the  impoverished  and  overpopulated  countries  of  Europe,  a  thousand 
new  avenues  for  enterprise,  industry,  and  talent,  and  to  the  oppressed  of 
all  lands,  a  refuge  and  a  home. 

A  work  of  art,  representing  worthily  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as 
this,  necessarily  partakes  of  much  of  its  interest  and  immortality.  The 
picture  of  which  we  speak,  is  a  highly  creditable  and  masterly  produc- 
tion. Columbus  and  his  officers  have  just  landed,  and  form  a  well  con- 
sidered group  in  the  foreground.  The  face  and  figure  of  the  admiral 
are  full  of  expression,  and  beautifully  drawn. 

His  head  is  raised  to  heaven  with  a  look  of  joy  and  gratitude  at 
having  at  length  found  land ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  banner,  on 
which  are  painted  the  cognizance  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  the 
initials  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  in  his  right  band  is  a  sword, 
pointed  to  the  ground.  This  figure  is  in  every  respect  unexceptionable; 
but  of  the  others  in  the  group,  we  cannot  speak  in  such  favorable  terms, 
two  or  three  of  them  being  rather  defective  in  drawing,  and  in  some 
places  entirely  devoid  of  contrast.  The  painter  has  certainly  obeyed 
the  rules  of  art  in  the  pre-eminence  he  has  given  the  hero,  both  as  re- 
gards position  and  coloring ;  and  it  was  probably  in  accordance  with  aa 
opinion  entertained  by  many  able  writers,  the  late  Mr.  Hay  don,  for  in- 
stance, "  that  the  repetition  of  line  the  principal  figure  makes,  is  the 
secret  of  all  beautiful  arrangement  and  quantities,"  that  there  is  so  little 
variety  of  position.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  none  of  the  other 
persons  introduced,  give  one  upward  look  of  thankfulness.  Behind 
this  group  are  several  more  of  the  crew  aniving  on  the  sands,  which 
they  examine  with  avidity,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  finding  pieces  of 
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gold.  This  conveys  an  idea  of  the  spirit  which  has  actuated  hosts  of 
adventurers  in  visiting  our  shores.  To  the  right  we  have,  apparently, 
the  entrance  to  a  thick  forest,  crowded  with  naked  aborigines,  and  this 
suggests  at  once  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  would  beset  the  par- 
ty were  they  to  trust  themselves,  ignorant  of  the  country,  in  its  laby- 
rinths. The  various  incidents  which  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  arise  on  the  occasion  are  accurately  portrayed ;  and,  as  the 
distant  sun  spreads  its  mellow  light  upon  the  different  groups  and  sur- 
rounding objects,  we  have  a  pleasing  effect  of  atmosphere,  which  gives 
a  faithful  impression  of  one  of  the  most  charming  phases  of  our  cli- 
mate. The  coloring  is  warm  and  subdued,  though  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  it  is  neither  so  rich  nor  agreeable  as  that  of  many  still  more 
sombre  historical  pictures  we  have  seen.  There  are  evidences,  also, 
throughout  the  work,  of  its  being  "  laboured/'  We  have  given  but  a 
hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this  picture.  We  are  highly  gratified 
with  it  altogether ;  and  as  no  effort  of  genius  can  be  pronounced  abso- 
lutely perfect,  our  readers  will  readily  believe  us  when  we  state,  that 
the  few  exceptions  we  have  mentioned,  do  not  very  materially  affect 
its  general  character. 

The  annual  distribution  of  the  American  Art  Union,  which  took  place 
during  the  past  month,  is  so  interesting  an  event  to  ajl  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country,  that  we  should  be  remiss  in  our  duty  were  we  to 
pass  unnoticed  the  many  creditable  and  valuable  works  of  which  its  ex- 
hibition was  composed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  than  to  treat  with 
undeserved  neglect  any  effort  of  the  painter ;  and  we  therefore  premise, 
that  we  shall  be  guided  in  our  selection  simply  by  the  comparative 
facilities  these  pictures  may  afford  for  the  illustration  of  those  great 
principles  which,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  previous  remarks, 
we  should  endeavour  to  sustain. 

We  have  long  admired  the  works  of  Mr.  Huntingdon.  He  seems  to 
have  studied  in  a  good  school;  and  though  be  has  not  reached  the  climax 
of  grace  and  beauty,  his  style  \b  certainly  of  an  elevated  order. 

Possessing  more  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  than  distinguishes 
most  of  our  native  artists,  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  paint  historical,  religious,  and  even  allegorical  subjects. 

The  picture  entitled  "  Alms  Giving,"  .presents  many  of  his  best  cha- 
racteristics. In  this  composition  we  have  three  figures,  each  admirable 
of  its  kind.  Two  mendicants,  (an  old  man  and  probably  his  daughter) 
are  seated  together,  apparently  by  the  road- side,  the  one  bowed  down 
with  age  and  hopeless  despondency,  and  the  other  looking  up  with  an 
expression,  half  imploring  and  half  grateful,  at  a  female,  simply  and 
gracefully  attired,  who  is  in  the  act  of  giving  her  a  piece  of  money. 

The  features  of  this  impersonation  of  charity  are  beautiful,  but  the 
effect  is  gTeatly  enhanced  by  the  sympathetic  amiability  of  ber  counte- 
nance. The  drapery  is  easy,  natural,  and  in  a  word,  universal, 
and  the  entire  effect  of  colouring  consistent,  warm,  and  agree- 
able. The  male  figure,  and  some  few  of  the  accessories,  remind 
us  of  Reynold's  Holy  Family,  in  the  National  Gallery  of  England; 
but  it  must  be  understood,  that  these  are  the  only  points  that  seem 
any  wise  deficient  in  originality.  What  sombre,  and  yet  sweet  reflec- 
tions are  suggested  by  pictures  of  this  nature  1  We  behold,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  traces  of  poverty  and  suffering,  which  lead  us  to  inquire 
into  the  probable  early  causes  of  such  extreme  misery,  and  on  the 
other,  evidences  of  beauty,  grace,  and  benevolence,  which  carry  us  in 
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fancy  to  the  fireside  of  , virtue,  innocence,  and  comparative  affluence. 
What  variety  and  yet  what  harmony  1  Such  productions  as  these,  are  at 
once  as  real  and  poetical  as 

•A  garland  of  sweet  flower*- some  bright — 
Borne  sad ;  like-life,  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears." 

The  "  Lesson  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  by  Mr.  Luther  Terry, 
is  distinguished  by  many  beauties  of  composition,  and  this  is  very  high 
praise,  for  it  wouM  naturally  call  into  play  some  of  the  most  intellectual 
powers  of  the  artist.  A  fine  boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  resting  par- 
tially on  the  lap  of  a  female,  regards  her  with  lively  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise, whilst  she  looks  down  upon  him  with  interest ;  her  right  hand 
pointing  to  heaven  in  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  ennobling  truths 
of  Christianity.  We  do  not,  however,  admire  as  enthusiastically  at 
some  persons,  either  the  outlines  or  coloring  of  this  work.  The  subject 
would  undoubtedly  have  admitted  of  the  utmost  ideal  beauty  of  form, 
instead  of  which,  we  have  simply  one  of  its  gradations.'  The  figures 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  almost  entirely  from  living  models,  and  al- 
though divested,  in  a  great  measure,  of  individuality,  do  not  approach 
as  near  perfection  as  we  could  have  desired.  The  coloring,  too,  is  ra- 
ther defective,  being  neither  sufficiently  subdued  nor  pleasing.  There  is 
something,  however,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Terry,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
works  of  the  artist  previously  named.  Their  modes  of  thought,  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  picture,  are  very  similar,  and  both  give  promise  of  great 
excellence. 

How  varied  and  popular  are  the  subjects  afforded  by  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  of  '76  !  The  painting  by  J.  B.  Stearns^  of  Ethan  Allen, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga,  is  one  that  would  be  highly 
appreciated  by  any  patriotic  American.  The  stern  and  bold  counte- 
nance and  figure  of  the  soldier  of  liberty,  as,  with  one  hand  raised  to 
heaven,  and  the  other  grasping  his  sword,  he  announces  his  authority  to 
be  from  God  and  the  Continental  Congress,  transcend  all  praise,  whilst 
those  of  the  British  officer,  who  has  just  linen  from  bed,  lose  but  tittle 
in  comparison.  The  coloring  is  warm,  sombre,  and  appropriate ;  but 
two  or  three  of  the  subordinate  figures  in  the  back  ground  are  decidedly 
inferior,  as  regards  drawing  and  position. 

The  •*  Old  Man's  Lesson,"  by  Mr.  Durand,  is  pervaded  by  much  of 
the  poetry  of  laudscape  painting.  What  can  be  more  truly  poetical 
in  this  style  of  art,  than  the  design  of  this  picture  ?  The  evening  sun 
is  setting,  and  throws  a  mellow,  subdued  tint  of  gold  over  one  of  the 
most  charming  scenes  that  can  be  contemplated  in  nature.  In  the  fore- 
ground, rippling  gently  on  its  course,  is  a  shallow  stream,  across  which 
is  thrown,  as  it  were  by  accident,  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  At.  one  end 
of  this  same  tree,  sits  an  old  man  addressing  a  child,  as  he  points 
to  the  weeds  and  flowere  before  him.  Here  are  these  two  beings,  the 
one  just  buddiug  into  life,  the  other  on  the  borders  of  eternity.  They 
are  all  alone — no  sound  to  disturb  his  reveries,  but  the  simple  prattle  of 
that  innocent  child.  To  the  right  is  an  over-spreading  tree,  so  admirably 
true  to  nature,  as  almost  to  complete  the  amount  of  deceptiveness  which 
would  lead  us  to  fancy  ourselves  on  the  spot;  and  in  the  distance,  brows- 
ing upon  the  hills,  are  some  erratic  cows,  which  the  spectator  must  inva- 
riably regard  as  amongst  the  most  natural  objects  in  the  composition. 

The  domestic  scene,  entitled  "  Winter  Evening,"  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Mat- 
teson,  is  remarkably  well  drawn. 

The  figure  in  the  corner,  which  intervenes  between  the  spectator  and  the 
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fire-place,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  whicb  the  artist  dit  not  fail  to  avail 
himself,  to  produce  an  excellent  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  grouping  of 
the  children  is  good,  hut  the  coloring  on  the  different  faces  seems  rather  too 
cold  and  white.  We  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but  certain 
it  is  that  this  picture  recalls  to  memory  Burns'  poem  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night.  The  same  love,  doubtless,  of  the  simple  charms  and  social  enjoy- 
ments of  humble  life,  actuated  both  painter  and  poet ;  but  we  miss  the  good 
housewife  and  the  blooming  and  bashful  maid,  so  vividly  portrayed  by  the 
latter.  Pictures  of  this  kind  belong  to  a  school,  of  which  Sir  David  Wilkie 
may  be  said  to  be  the  head  and  founder.      There  is  a  wide  field  for  the  dis- 

gay  of  genius  in  their  treatment.  They  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the 
utch  painters,  but  are  somewhat  more  elevated ;  the  chief  object  not  being 
nere  mechanical  finish,  nor  minute  individual  representation,  but  to  embody 
the  poetry  of  the  affections,  as  seen  in  the  cottage  of  the  farmer  and  peasant. 
'1  he  admirers  of  epic  and  dramatic  painting  may  look  down  with  indifference, 
if  not  contempt,  upon  works  of  this  order ;  yet  the  subjects  are  well  worthy 
the  highest  species  of  talent  that  can  be  devoted  successfully  to  them.  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  and  Burns,  did  not  disdain  them,  and  why  should  the  limner?  As 
we  have  said  before,  there  is  beauty  in  every  department  of  art,  and  this  has 
its  peculiar  merits  of  brilliant  execution,  and  of  sentiment,  and  character,  as 
appertaining  to  a  class  which  may  be  found  all  the  world  over,  though 
attired,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  divers  national  costumes.  To  the  benevo- 
lent man  of  genius  there  can  be  no  task  more  congenial  than  to  depict  the 
varied  phases  of  humble  life,  teaching  a  lesson  and  a  moral  to  the  favored 
ones  of  the  earth.  Wilkie,  himself,  has  invested  the  cottage  of  the  peasant 
with  a  thousand  charms  of  which  it  had  not  hitherto  appeared  susceptible, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  accomplish.  The  pencil  which  painted  the  "  Blind 
Fiddler,"  and  the  pen  that  wrote  the.  following  well  remembered  lines,  were 
surely  guided  by  the  same  poetic  and  philanthropic  spirit: 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annal*  of  the  poor.11 

We  have  said  much  of  the  poetry  of  art,  but  were  we  to  treat  every  subject 
which  comes  under  that  denomination,  we  should  far  transgress  the  liraita 
of  this  article.  The  choice  of  theme,  is,  however,  so  important  to  the  char- 
acter  of  a  picture  which  amrea  tn  the  baauliiiiL,  oJLmhatgver.  kind;  llnrl  we 
■Hall  mane  some  remark^ nftnwing  the  nnnrrritj  nf  giving  it  rlnr  rtifniflcra 
UolE — As  regards  landscapes  we  speak  more  particularly.  A  locality  should 
not  only  be  interesting  from  historical  association,  or  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  some  remarkable  domestic  event,  or  curious  from  antiquity,  but- should  be 
distinguished  by  beauties  perfectly  independent  of  these  causes  for  selection, 
in  order  to  be  worthy  of  the  painter.  Wc  have  an  admirable  illustration  of 
our  meaning  in  Mr.  Cole's  picture  of  the  arch  of  Nero,  which  forms  part  of 
the  aqueduct  near  Tivoli.  What  in  the  name  of  good  taste  is  there  of  the 
beautiful  in  this  arch,  or  in  the  landscape  ?  We  have  never  seen  anything 
worse  adapted  to  pictorial  effect.  Usually,  in  works  of  this  description,  we 
have  at  least  some  vestiges  of  architectural  beauty,  but  here  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  A  huge  pile  of  unmeaning  red  bricks  forms  the  chief  object, 
which  is  varied,  to  be  sure,  by  an  old  bridge,  some  distant  hills,  and  in  the 
foreground,  an  abundance  of  rich,  green  foliage.  To  make  a  pleasing  picture 
from  this  would  have  required  greater  powers  than  even  the  best  landscape 
painters  possess.  Most  assuredly  Mr.  Cole  mighr,  with  at  least  one-half  the 
labor  and  talent  he  has  here  evinced,  have  produced  a  work  infinitely  more 
agreeable.   It  is  valuable,  certainly,  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the  spot,  but  no* 
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thing  more,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  those  who  are  unaware  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  contend  with,  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  painter's  really 
grert  abilities.  Another  very  important  principle  which  this  work  suggests 
to  us  as  being  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is,  that 
however  beautiful  may  be  the  execution  of  particular  parts,  unless  the  general 
effect  be  harmonious,  the  picture  is  far  less  valuable  than  if  some  of  these 
were  neglected,  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  effect.  In  looking  at  each 
particular  object  here,  we  find  the  execution  bold,  and  the  coloring  rich,  but 
the  picture,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  sadly  deficient.  This  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  local  difficulties  presented  by  the  subject,  but  it  is  probably  as 
much  in  consequence  of  a  confused  idea  of  light  and  shade. 

There  are  some  painters,  though  we  should  hardly  suppose  Mr.  Cole  to 
be  of  them,  who,  knowing  that  nature  is  always  beautiful,  and  yet  unable  to 
classify  her  varied  charms,  commit  great  errors  by  an  illiberal  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and  limited  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  style.  To  these  we  would 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  to  choose  the  golden  mean, 

11  Nor  yet  to  nature  such  strict  homage  pay, 
Ae  not  to  quit  when  genius  leads  the  way, 
Nor  yet  though  geaios  all  his  succoar  sends, 
Her  mimic  powers  though  ready  memory  lends, 
Presume  from  nature  wholly  to  depart, 
For  nature  is  the  arbitrees  of  art 
In  error's  grove  ten  thousand  thickets  spreid. 
Ten  thousand  devious  paths  our  steps  mislead. 
*Mid  carves,  that  vary  in  perpetual  twine, 
Truth  owns  but  one  direct  and  perfect  line.*' 

Had  the  painter  duly  considered  the  principle  contained  in  these  lines, 
he  would,  probably,  never  have  begun  this  heavy,  and,  despite  the  locality  it 
represents,  uninteresting  landscape.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  work 
is  the  boldness  of  the  execution ;  but  the  opacity  of  the  clouds  would  lead  us 
to  infer,  did  we  not  know  the  contrary  from  an  examination  of  several  of 
Mr.  Cole's  previous  pictures,  that  he  has  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  ars  celare 
artem,  and  that  he  is  devoid  of  refinement  of  thought. 

The  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  last  year  will  have  remembered  Mr.  Deas9 
picture  of  the  "Death  Struggle,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
effective  works  ever  hung  upon  its  walls.  This  painting  displayed  powers 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  admiration  it  elicited  was  general  and  enthu- 
siastic. The  same  artist  shortly  afterwards  produced  one  entitled  the  "Ore- 
gon Pioneers/9  which  was  so  inferior  as  to  havie  led  us  at  first  to  doubt  that 
it  was  executed  by  him.  There  has  seldom  been  a  more  lamentable  falling 
off.  This  work  has  been  treated  in  the  most  careless,  and  certainly  not  the 
happiest  style  of  the  painter.  The  coloring  is  gaudy,  and  the  composition 
devoid  alike  of  that  species  of  grace  and  character  that  we  might  naturally 
have  looked  for  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject.  The  faces  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  one  model,  and  that  a  somewhat  unmeaning  one.  The 
poney  introduced,  which  is  partially  hid,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  head, 
remarkably  defective.  The  artist  has  carefully  concealed  the  legs  and  feet 
in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  painting  them.  That  he  could  have  done 
so  with  the  greatest  success  is  amply  shown  by  the  many  admirable  horses 
he  has  painted.  Mr.  Deas,  when  he  puts  forth  all  his  capabilities,  is  one  of 
our  ablest  painters.  In  the  delineation  of  Indian  life  and  physical  charac- 
teristics, we  believe  he  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  is  therefore  matter  of  regret 
that  he  should  allow  any  work  to  leave  his  easel  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  at  least  equal  to  those  he  has  already  produced.  The  subjects  in  which 
he  excels,  fortunately  admit  the  display  of  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  and 
bold  execution,  and  these  requisites  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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We  loojt  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  some  picture  by  this 
gentleman  wbiob  is  really  worthy  his  reputation. 

The  peculiar  province  of  artistic  genius  is  no  where  so  evident  as  in 
those  pictures  in  which  but  two  or  three  figures  are  so  treated  as  to  tell  an 
entire  story t  or  convey  inany  subjects  of  thought  to  the  mind.  We  remem- 
ber having  seen  a  work  of  this  class  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  wonderful  effect 
it  produced  on  as. 

The  horrors  of  the  deluge— its  immensity,  and  influence  upon  those  who 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  ark,  are  explained  in  the  most  vivid  manh 
nerv  by  means  of  one  family  of  three  or  four  persons,  and  a  "  bit  of  land- 
scape," the  latter  occupying  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  work.  The  father, 
endeavoring  to  climb  a  rock,  has  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which 
breaks  in  his  grasp.  His  wife  and  children  hold  him  by  the  limbs,  and  all 
in  momentary  danger  of  falling  into  the  rising  waters  beneath.    It  is 


the  last  straggle  for  existence,  and  its  effect  is  admirably  portrayed  in  the 
convulsive  expression  of  the  different  countenances.  In  Ranney's  "  Dead 
Charger,"  one  of  the  works  recently  distributed,  a  good  deal  of  the  power 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  evinced.  How  much  is  expressed  by  this 
sketch  of  the  soldier's  horse,  as  he  lies  deserted  on  that  bleak  spot,  and  the 
bird  of  prey  hovers  over  him  I  Where  is  the  gatyant  rider;  has  he,  too,  fal- 
len in  the  conflict?  Mayhap  this  charger  hath  borne  him  swiftly 
through  many  a  glorious  battle-field — was  his  especial  favorite — dear  to  him 
as  one  of  his  own  kindred ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  war — they  are 
separated  forever.  No  more  shall  the  trumpet's  shrill,  enlivening  blast, 
rouse  him  from  his  sleep. 

The  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  by  G.  L.  Brown,  displays  some  effects 
which  remind  us  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  as  regards  the  coloring,  which  recalls  that  of  Claude 
Lorraine  and  one  of  the  Poussins.  But  there  is  a  certain  minuteness 
of  touch  and  finish  which  interferes  with  the  general  effect,  and  a  flat- 
ness and  hardness  in  the  foliage,  that  are  not  by  any  means  likely  to  elicit 
approbation.  The  figures,  too,  are  poor,  and  the  Gothic  objects  introduced — 
for  instance,  the  tower  and  bridge— are,  if  we  mistake  not,  but  ill  suited  to 
the  subject.  The  glowing  and  oriental  effect  of  the  sun,  however,  as  it 
gilds  the  various  objects  with  its  receding  light,  brings  vividly  to  mind  the 
beautiful  lines  with  which  Lamartine  commences  one  of  his  poems, 

"  he  rtA  briitiint  da  jaar  te  coochant  dam  «a  glofot, 
Descend  avec  lenteur  de  ton  char  de  ▼ietoire/' 

This  picture,  with  all  its  faults,  belongs  to  a  very  elevated  school  of  land- 
scape painting.  We  should  not  omit  to  speak  of  two  moonlight  Venetian 
scenes  by  the  same  painter,  which  have  been  greatly  admired.  They  are, 
apparently,  touched  with  much  boldness,  and  in  one  of  them,  at  least,  the 
figures  are  excellent,  but  the  architectural  details  are  perhaps  not  quite  as 
accurate  as  we  could  have  wished.  The  general  effect  of  both  is  so  good 
and  pleasing,  however,  that  we  entertain  much  hope  of  this  gentleman's  fu- 
ture preeminence  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  pictures. 

The  Cattle  Piece,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Hinckley,  is  a  very  highly  finished  and 
pleasing  work,  in  which  a  number  of  cows  and  sheep  are  variously  grouped. 
The  drawing  is  admirable,  and  the  coloring  of  a  warm  and  charming  de- 
icription.  We  do  not  admire  this  painter's  mode  of  touching  his  trees, 
however,  which  is  entirely  too  minute  and  labored.  Indeed,  the  chief  de- 
fect of  this  picture,  as  observable  throughout,  is  the  excessive  desire  it  mani- 
fests, on  the  part  of  the  artist,  to  finish  highly.     This  is  a  sort  of  ignis  fatm$ 
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which  has  deluded  but  too  many  painters.  We  hare  referred  to  it  before, 
and  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  as  the  mind  is  generally  sa- 
tisfied with  regarding  the  general  features  of  natural  objects,  but  seldom 
looking  for  detail,  so  should  the  painter  aim  at  general  character,  finishing 
as  highly  as  he  can  consistently  with  that  degree  of  harmony  which  distin- 
guishes the  works  of  all  the  -great  masters. 

We  have  spoken  perhaps  with  severity  of  several  of  these  pictures,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  productions  of  considerable  merit,  and  decidedly  some  of  the 
most  important  in  the  exhibition.  There  are  a  great  many  still  unmen- 
tioned  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  lesser  schools  of  art,  requiring,  for  the  most 
part,  little  intellectual  power ;  but  some  of  these  are  distinguished  by  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  rich  coloring,  finished  execution,  and  local  interest,  which 
render  them  valuable  and  popular.  Our  intention  was  to  have  taken  up  all 
the  works  of  American  art  within  our  reach,  whether  in  this  or  other  exhi- 
bitions, treating  first  of  the  above  in  consequence  of  the  late  distribution ; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  having  only  partially  achieved  our  ob- 
ject. 4 

It  would  require  a  survey  of  all  the  best  works  of  America  to  illustrate 
fully  the  loftier  as  well  as  the  humbler  phases  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  art.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  remarks  we  have  presented 
are  somewhat  deficient  as  regards  the  general  harmony  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  which  requires  all  minor  things  to  subserve  and  illustrate 
those  primary  laws  on  which  nearly  all  successful  works  are  based ;  but 
this  must  be  attributed  to  the  irregular  gradations  of  beauty,  and  compara- 
tively small  number  of  pictures  of  the  ideal  class  afforded  by  the  exhibition. 
In  the  expression  of  the  random  thoughts  the  above  pictures  have  suggested, 
however,  we  have  sought  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  several  very  impor- 
tant principles,  and  we  shall  leave  to  some  future  occasion  the  completion  of 
the  agreeable  task  we  have  undertaken,  of  illustrating,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  countless  diversities  of  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSBRVATIONa* 

Before  noticing  the  contents  of  this  interesting  volume,  we  propose  giv- 
ing a  brief  account  of  the  Observatory  at  Washington.  This  observatory 
is  the  result  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1842,  for  the  erection  of  a 
"  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments1'  for  the  Navy,  attached  to  the  Naval 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.  Judge  Upshur,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  an  able  scholar  and  statesman,  gave  full  effect  to  the  appropria- 
tion and  to  the  aim  of  Congress.  He  caused  information  to  be  obtained, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  plan  of  the  building ;  and  instruments 
were  ordered  from  the  most  skilful  workmen  in  Europe,  of  a  size  and  ca- 
pacity calculated  to  insure  the  success  and  credit  of  the  observatory. 

These  objects  were  accomplished  by  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  the  duty 
of  putting  the  observatory  into  successful  operation  was  happily  devolved 
upon  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  fine  talents  and  scientific  at- 
tainments, and  whose  standing  in  that  profession  for  which  the  Nautical 
Ephemeris  is  intended,  occasioned  his  detail  for  this  duty  to  be  received 

•  Astronomical  Observations,  made  during  the  year  1845,  at  the  National  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, under  the  direction  of  M.  F.  Maury,  M.  A.,  Lt  U.  8.  Navy,  Superintendent  Vol.  L 
Published  by  authority  of  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    Washington : 

■D-;~f^  Wf  *ftR  Gideon.    1846.    Quoito. 
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with  high  confidence  and  satisfaction.  No  one  can  feel  so  fully  as  the  sea- 
going man  how  much  the  success  and  safety  of  the  navigator  depends  upon 
a  good  Nautical  Almanac.  This  feeling,  added  to  the  sea-officer's  custom 
of  observing  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  habit,  also  acquired  in  his  profes- 
sion, of  watching  diligently  by  night,  makes  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  nautical  observatory,  by  die  officers  themselves,  as  appropriate  as  it  is 
confessedly  economical.  This  part  of  the  Navy  Department  has  no  patron- 
age to  dispense,  and  depends  for  its  popularity  upon  the  extent  and  accu- 
racy of  its  performances.  The  volume  now  presented  to  the  public  gives 
flattering  evidence  of  what  the  talent  and  industry  of  the  navy  will  accom- 
plish for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  credit  of 
the  country.  We  have  tested  these  observations,  made  at  Washington,  by 
that  acknowledged  standard,  the  Greenwich  observations,  and  find  that  the 
work  of  oar  countrymen  bears  this  high  comparison  with  credit.  The  Green- 
wich volume  for  1843 — the  last  published — contains  2,600  transit  obser- 
vations, and  3,100  with  the  mural.  The  Washington  volume  has  3,100 
with  the  transit,  and  2,000  with  the  mural.  The  discrepancies  with  the 
latter  instrument  at  each  observatory  may  be  thus  shown.  Of  the  obser- 
vations— 

Green'h  vol.    Waah.  vol. 
Whose  extremes  differ  more  than  7  min.  there  are  in  the       1  0 

14  44  g         44  4.  2  1 

"  "  5    ••  "  13  3 

«  44  4     m  «  43  23 
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Here  is  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  capability  of  the  Washington  ob- 
servers—the result  of  their  first  effort,  and  showing  that  their  instruments 
have  been  used  with  diligence  and  great  skill.  The  application  of  the  col- 
limating  eye-piece  accounts  in  part  for  the  accuracy  of  the  observations 
made  at  the  Washington  observatory,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  sources 
of  error  in  instruments  which  appear  heretofore  to  have  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  astronomers.  Lieut.  Maury,  in  his  report  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  (under 
whose  administration  of  this  branch  of  the  service  the  observatory  was  fos- 
tered and  protected,)  says — 

44  In  illustration  of  the  patient  diligence  and  care  which  the  officers  have  been 
required  to  bestow  upon  their  observations,  and  the  pains  which  they  have  taken  to 
free  their  work  from  every  source  of  error,  however  small,  which  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  provide  against,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  constant  use  and  mani- 
fold applications  which  have  been  made  of  that  most  exquisite  among  the  imple- 
ments of  practical  astronomy,  the  coll ima ting  eye- piece.  The  observations  abound 
with  evidences  of  its  use ;  but  perhaps  they  are  most  striking  in  the  printed  ob- 
servations made  with  the  mural  circle.  An  examination  of  the  seven  columns 
headed  *  Nadir  Point  Microscopes,'  in  the  lateral  margin  of  the  right-hand  page 
of  the  mural  observations,  will  show  you  that  it  has  enabled  the  observer  to  detect, 
with  almost  unerriog  accuracy,  the  slightest  changes  as  to  the  normal  points  of  his 
instrument.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  not  too  far,  to  say  that  the  •  Nadir  Points' 
there  quoted  give  the  chief  value,  whatever  it  be,  which  the  observations  of  this 
instrument  shall  be  found  to  possess. 

M  The  constant  use  which  I  have  made  of  it,  in  the  adjustments  of  the  instru- 
ments, has  revealed  an  imperfection  in  our  beautiful  prime  vertical  instrument, 
which  otherwise,  perhaps,  would  have  been  but  barely  suspected.  The  telescope 
is  here  supported,  not  between  two  piers,  as  a  meridian  transit  instrument  is,  but 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  axis,  and  rests  on  the  outside  of  its  piers,  as  per  draw- 
ing, Plate  IV.  This  axis  is  a  highly  polished  steel  cylinder,  Hi  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Digitized  by  C 

44  The  distance  between  its  point  of  support  and  the  telescope,  which,  however, 
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does  not  bear  upon  the  axis  with  a  weight  exceeding  perhaps  fifty  pounds,  is  one 
inch,  yet  the  colli  mating  eye-piece  shows,  that  with  so  short  a  leverage  this  slight 
weight  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  sensible  flexure  in  so  stout  a  cylinder  of  highly 
wrought  steel." 

This  source  of  error,  which  doubtless  exists,  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  great  Struve,  of  whose  instrument  at  Doxpat 
this  at  Washington  is  a  duplicate. 

The  discussion  of  the  latitude  at  the  Washington  observatory  affords  some 
interesting  results.  By  measurement,  the  prime  vertical  transit  is  45  feet 
south  of  the  mural  circle  :  by  the  observations,  the  first  is  just  56  feet  south 
of  the  latter— only  thirteen  hundredths  of  a  second  difference.  We  know 
of  no  observatory  where  the  latitude  has  been  discussed  more  searchingly, 
or  the  result  been  obtained  more  nicely  than  this.  The  present  Astrono- 
mer Royal  at  Greenwich  discovered  an  error  of  a  second  and  a  half  in  the 
latitude  of  that  ancient  and  renowned  establishment  At  Washington,  the 
two  instruments  show  that  they  are  in  different  parts  of  the  same  building, 
and  greater  accuracy  than  this  can  scarcely  be  expected. 

The  accomplished  superintendent  of  the  Washington  Observatory  recog- 
nizing the  fact,  that  the  old  observatories  disagreed  among  themselves  by 
certain  small  quantities  as  to  the  declination  of  the  fundamental  stars,  and 
that,  if  he  attempted  to  establish  his  latitude  from  them,  it  would  be  a  vari- 
able quantity,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  authority  used,  judiciously 
proceeded,  first,  to  establish  his  own  declinations,  and  then  to  deduce  his 
latitude,  from  data  entirely  his  own.  The  latitude  thus  established  differs 
twenty-five  hundredths  of  a  second  from  the  latitude  derived  from  the  mean 
of  the  declinations  given  by  eleven  of  the  most  renowned  European  autho- 
rities. 

At  other  observatories,  we  believe,  reducing  the  observations  of  the  tran- 
sit instrument  is  much  more  tedious  than  making  them — as  in  favorable 
weather  one  observer  can  take  as  many  observations  as  several  can  reduce. 
But  by  the  application  of  a  graphic  process,  which  seems  to  be  original  with 
the  Washington  Observatory,  the  problem  is  so  simplified,  that  one  person 
can  reduce  as  fast  as  several  can  observe.  The  observing  forms,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  seem  well  calculated  to  secure  accuracy  and  economy,  and 
to  lessen  labor. 

This  naval  observatory  has  commenced  a  work  of  great  credit  anil  use- 
fulness. It  has  undertaken  to  penetrate,  with  its  excellent  telescopes,  every 
point  of  space  above  the  horizon,  with  the  intention  of  assigning  the  place 
and  position  of  every  star,  single  or  binary,  and  of  each  cluster  and  nebula 
that  shall  pass  through  the  field  of  view.  These  will  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  catalogue,  which  it  is  intended  shall  embrace  every  star  to  the 
10th  magnitude.  We  observe,  from  statements  made  in  the  Appendix,  that 
the  observations  of  the  present  year  will  afford  a  list  of  12,000  or  15,000 
stars — by  far  the  greater  number  of  which  are  now  unknown  to  the  cata- 
logues. In  executing  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  occupy  severalThighly  in- 
teresting fields,  which  promise  rich  harvests  in  the  way  of  contributions  to 
astronomy.  These  relate  to  the  color  of  stars,  the  form  and  appearance  of 
clusters,  and  nebula?.  In  this  work,  the  observers  are  required  to  assign 
magnitude  and  color  to  every  star  in  the  catalogue,  by  referring  to  certain 
other  well-known  stars  as  standard  guides,  whose  size  and  color  are  already 
determined.  We  have  well-authenticated  instances,  that  stars,  even  those 
of  the  first  magnitude,  which  now  appear  as  white  or  red,  presented  quite 
a  different  color  to  astronomers  in  former  times.  Some  philosophers  main- 
tain, that  clusters  and  nebulae  are  the  chaotic  nuclei  of  new  worlds,  or  sys- 

.     o 
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terns  of  worlds.  If  so,  they  are  probably  undergoing  changes,  and  period 
after  period  will  present  decided  marks  of  condensation.  The  astronomy 
of  nebula?  is  not  old  enough ;  or  if  old  enough,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
accurate  and  extensive  to  detect  any  such  changes.  With  a  view,  however, 
of  doing  so,  the  plan  of  making  accurate  drawings  of  each  nebula  and  clus- 
ter at  the  Washington  Observatory  is  weH  conceived. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Maury's  account  of  the  attempts 
aade  to  obtain  a  "  faultless  system  of  wires"  for  hts  telescopes.  The  skill- 
ful instrument-maker  attached  to  the  observatory,  had  put  on  what  appeared 
to  be  a  "  beautiful  system  of  wires."  But  in  damp  weather  some  of  these 
lines  always  appeared  crooked.  "  A  very  good  instrument-maker  in  Wash- 
ington City,"  and  afterwards  "  an  instrument-maker  of  much  repute  in 
Philadelphia,"  vainly  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect  Lieut  Maury  then 
tried  his  own  hand,  "  by  no  means  an  experienced  one  at  such  work,"  he 
admits,  bat  with  perfect  success.  He  used  threads  procured  from  the  co- 
coon of  a  spider  that  weaves  in  May,  in  crevices  of  sheds  and"  out-houses, 
and  which,  he  says,  should  be  taken  from  its  place  whilst  the  eggs  are  in 
it  The  web  then  resembles  a  small  fleece  of  wool,  and  the  threads  are 
round,  and  smooth,  and  strong.  We  propose  to  give  the  account  of  this 
ingenious  effort,  in  Lieut  Maury's  own  language : 

"  Te  re-spin  these  threads,  I  took  a  slip  of  whalebone  about  a  foot  long,  just 
light  enough  to  be  lifted  by  a  single  thread  without  breaking  it.  I  then  made  it 
into  a  bow,  with  not  quite  elasticity  enough  to  break  the  thread.  Its  ends  were 
coated  with  bees-wax,  to  which  a  line  of  proper  length  from  the  web  was  secured 
by  taking  a  couple  of  round  turns  with  it,  and  then  confining  the  ends  by  pressing 
them  inte  the  wax  with  the  fingers.  Thus  prepared,  the  whalebone,  with  the  spi- 
der hue  stretched  across  it,  looks  like  a  bow  that  is  strung.  The  whole  is  now  held 
in  a  basin  of  water  lor  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  when  the  hoe,  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
bone,  is  drawn  oat  to  nearly  twice  its  original  length.  If  the  elasticity  of  the  bone 
be  not  sufficient  to  draw  the  line  out  enough*  it  may  be  greatly  assisted  with  the 
fingers  and  thumb.  Removing  the  thread  from  the  water,  and  leaving  it  a  few  mo- 
ments to  dry,  it  appears  now  exceedingly  glossy,  round,  smooth,  and  fine. 

"  It  is  now  placed  across  the  diaphragm,  the  bow  hanging  below,  freely  suspend- 
ed by  the  thread.  The  thread  is  then  placed  in  the  score  under  a  magnifier  with 
an  edged  tool  of  soft  pipe,  taking  care  not  to  remove  the  burr  made  by  the  cutting 
Cool  of  the  dividing  engine.  This  pine  imple  ment  yields  enough  to  score  the  wire 
well  down  in  its  notch.  The  ends  of  the  spider  line  are  now  made  fast,  by  press- 
ing down  upon  them  with  the  wet  end  of  a  smooth  stick,  a  small  piece  of  bees- 
wax. The  pressures  are  repeated  until  the  wax  is  spread  out  sufficiently  thin, 
when  it  is  protected  by  a  thin  coating  of  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The 
spider  lines,  thus  re-spun  and  stretched,  have  remained  in  all  weather  as  *  taut  as 
a  bar.9  They  are  beautiful.  Those  in  the  equatorial,  which  were  re- spun  and 
put  in,  are  only  0.45  in  thickness.  They  are  straight,  smooth,  and  glossy  like  the 
rest  It  is  said,  that  if  spiders,  by  any  chance,  as  they  sometimes  will,  find  their 
way  to  die  interior  of  the  telescope,  they  wiil  cut  the  wires  from  the  diaphragm, 
because,  as  it  is  suggested,  they  are  not  put  in  '  spider  fashion ;'  but  the  spiders 
have  complimented  the  skill  with  which  our  wires  have  been  re-spun  and  put  upon 
the  stretch  ;  for,  finding  their  way  on  one  occasion  into  the  equatorial,  through 
the  kmp-holder,  which  had  been  left  uncovered,  they  proceeded  to  spin  upon  the 
lines  I  had  put  in,  and  actually  used  them  as  a  part  of  their  own  web.  A  more 
delicate  compliment  a  spider  could  not  annoy  one  with,  certainly." 

The  value  of  this  improvement  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  the 
practical  astronomer.  All  his  measurements  are  made  with  spider  lines.— 
The  diameter  of  the  sun,  or  a  planet,  for  instance,  is  measured  by  placing 
one  spider  line  on  the  upper,  and  another  on  the  lower  limb  of  the  object 
as  it  passes  through  the  telescope.  The  optical  distance  between  these  two 
lines  is  the  diameter  required.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  only  required 
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that  the  lines  should  be  straight  and  even,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  thickness  of  them  should  also  be  determined  and  known.  A  single  spi- 
der's thread  may  subtend  an  optical  angle  of  a  second,  or  more,  according 
to  its  thickness,  and  the  instrument  of  which  it  forms  so  important  a  part ; 
and  the  neglect  of  such  a  quantity  would  create  confusion  among  the  astron- 
omers as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

Other  improvements  have  also  been  made.  By  a  peculiar  system  of  lines, 
which  the  superintendent  has  contrived  and  adapted  to  his  instruments, 
the  observers  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  an  assistant — a  curious  achieve- 
ment, which  makes  the  web  of  a  spider  do  the  work  of  a  man  1  The  great 
Bessel,  in  his  "  Zone  Observations,"  the  most  extensive  catalogue  ever  made, 
was  assisted  by  the  "  brave"  Argelander,  who  read  the  instrument  and  re- 
corded while  the  other  observed.  By  the  Washington  arrangement,  the 
same  person  observes,  reads,  and  records.  Bessel,  with  the  aid  of  his  as- 
sistant, could  observe  three  stars  per  minute ;  Lieut  Maury,  by  his  arrange- 
ment, can  observe  two  stars  in  a  minute  without  an  assistant,  and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy,  if,  (as  we  believe  was  the  case,)  the  Konigsburg 
instrument  was  read  with  but  one  microscope — as  the  Washington  observers 
read  with  six  microscopes,  the  mean  of  which  is  likely  to  afford  the  most 
accurate  result. 

We  have  been  led  into  making  more  detailed  remarks  than  was  intended 
at  the  outset  of  this  article,  upon  some  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  from  the  consideration  that  this  important  establishment  is 
rather  a  novelty  in  our  country,  and  that  its  present  publication  is  the  first 
report  of  its  progress  to  the  public.  Several  other  observatories  are  now,  or 
will  soon  be,  in  operation.  We  approve  highly  of  the  present  plan  of  having 
this  one  of  the  observatories  a  naval  institution,  under  the  management  of 
navy  officers ;  yet  we  think  that  its  organization  is  susceptible  of  one  im- 
provement. It  should  be  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  call- 
ed the  Bureau  of  Longitude  and  Hydrography.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
reported  from  the  naval  committee  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  unani- 
mous consent.  We  hope  to  see  this  bill  become  a  law.  The  English  and 
French  governments,  with  the  foresight  and  prudence  worthy  of  great  mar- 
itime nations,  practice  in  this  respect  upon  the  advice  of  General  Wash- 
ngton,  and  "  in  peace  prepare  for  war,"  by  causing  their  appropriate  bu- 
reaux to  be  constantly  collecting  hydrographical  information — to  publish 
such  parts  as  the  interests  of  commerce  require,  and  to  reserve  that  which 
would  be  exclusively  useful  for  naval  operations  in  the  event  of  war.  With 
squadrons  cruising  in  every  sea,  we  have  not  profited  by  the  advantages  thus 
presented,  principally  from  the  want  of  a  bureau  specially  organized  for 
the  purpose.  Every  attentive  observer  of  passing  events  must  be  aware 
that  some  of  our  recent  naval  operations  would  have  been  successfully  pro- 
moted had  such  a  bureau  existed  but  a  single  year  back.  But  chiefly  from 
the  want  of  such  hydrographical  information  as  it  would  have  been  the 
business  of  the  proposed  bureau  to  furnish,  we  have  seen  a  commanding  of- 
ficer of  acknowledged  ability,  energy,  and  gallantry,  unable  to  secure  for 
some  of  his  efforts  the  success  they  deserved. 

Another  important  duty  for  this  bureau  would  be  the  construction  of  the 
American  Nautical  Almanac,  a  useful  and  necessary  work,  which  has  been 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  present  popular  and  judicious  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  so  well  understands  the  real  wants  of  the  service,  and  for 
which  the  observations  already  made  at  this  naval  observatory  afford  ample 
materials. 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT/ 

It  is  evidence  of  the  progress  of  a  humane  and  enlightened  spirit  in 
our  state  legislation,  that  at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature,  four  out  of 
s  committee  of  five,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, reported  in  favor  of  its  abrogation.  The  report,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Titos,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  is  an  able  condensation  of  the  proofs 
and  arguments  furnished  by  the  various  advocates  of  the  reform,  with 
views  and  comments  by  the  committee,  which  give  them  additional 
force.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  document  to  have  been  presented 
late  in  the  session ;  too  late  to  produce  that  crowning  result  it  is  so  well 
calculated  to  enforce.  This  we  know  was  not  the  fault  of  the  committee, 
who  earnestly  desired  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  had  an  affirmative 
vote  been  practicable.  But  it  was  early  apparent  that  members,  studious 
of  their  interests  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  politics,  were  reluctant  to 
commit  themselves  on  either  side  of  a  question  of  such  perilous  uncertain- 
ty, as  whether  the  humanity  of  their  constituents  might  be  superior  to 
their  prejudices.  There  was  the  ordinary  disposition  to  engage  in 
merely  political  discussions,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  the  physical  im- 
provement rather  than  the  moral  welfare  of  the  State. 

Greater  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was  required,  before  the  voice  of 
philanthropy,  uplifting  the  injunction,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  could  be 
made  to  penetrate  the  obtuse  ears  of  those  common  legislators,  who 
have  no  better  test  of  public  opinion,  than  popular  excitement  and  cla- 
mor. 

The  committee,  therefore,  did  well  to  submit  their  report,  even  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  session,,  though  hopeless  of  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  a  response  to  numerous  petitions,  which  shows  that  the> 
white  flag  still  towers  above  the  red  from  the  top  of  the  capitol.  It  will 
aid  the  progress  of  a  just  and  enlightened  sentiment,  which  will,  in  the 
end,  command  the  obedience  of  those  legislators,  who  consider  that  as 
justice  is  mythological ly  represented  with  bandaged  vision,  they  the  bet- 
ter obey  her  mandates,  by  shutting  their  eyes  and  ears  against  experi- 
ence. 

We  faope  we  shall  not  be  required  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  beyond  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  about  to  convene. 
The  people  have  instructed  their  representatives  upon  it  with  a  potency 
hardly  short  of  the  warning  voice  of  revolution.  The  law  of  blood  is  vir- 
tually inoperative.  Every  test  by  which  the  awful  conclusion  of  the  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  reached,  is  rendered  so  uncertain,  that  murderers,  unless 
withheld  by  other  terrors  than  those  of  the  law,  would  sooner  take  a  life 
than  commit  a  forgery,  or  a  larceny.  Whether  frozen  judges,  or  dogma- 
tic Christians,  or  unsympatbising  statesmen,  may  be  able  to  appreciate  it 
or  not,  it  is  evident,  in  the  result  of  almost  every  trial  for  murder,  that 
jurors  can  no  longer  hold  the  scales  of  judgment  with  an  even  hand, 
when  one  man's  blood  is  to  be  weighed  against  another's.  They  evi- 
dently incline  toward  the  living  being  with  a  force  of  sympathy  which 
perverts  their  reason,  and  brings  them  to  conclusions  which  astound 
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every  mere  looker-on,  whose  opinion  does  not  stand  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  life. 

We  have  heard  of  several  men  strongly  in  favor  of  the  gallows,  whose 
opinions  have  been  changed,  when  called  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
jurors  in  capital  cases.  The  writer  of  this  theorised  in  favor  of  capital 
punishments,  when  a  student  of  books,  until  compelled  to  change  his 
convictions  from  his  experience  with  men.  He  has  so  often  witnessed 
the  success  of  those  legal  tragedians  who,  in  the  living  drama,  where 
life  is  at  stake,  can,  with  the  angel  of  mercy  at  their  side,  appeal  to 
t*ie  sympathies  of  men  with  so  much  greater  force  than  the  public 
prosecutor,  whose  imagination  struggles  against  the  horrors  of  the  cord 
and  the  gibbet,  that  he  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law 
must  be  changed,  so  that  mercy  may  be  on  the  side  of  justice. 

And  can  there  be  an  instance  of  grosser  infatuation  than  that  which 
possesses  the  opponents  of  this  reform?  One  would  think,  if  they  did 
not  yield  to  considerations  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  and  to  their  fears 
of  punishing  the  guiltless,  they  would  be  persuaded,  when  it  is  so 
clearly  apparent,  that  they  aid  in  the  escape  of  the  guilty  I  And  al- 
though they  argue  that  it  is  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  that  murder  should  pay  any  other  penalty  than 
that  of  blood,  are  they  not  rebuked  into  silence  by  the  fact,  that  human 
nature,  under  the  subduing  influences  of  both,  revolts  at  the  required 
forfeiture,  and  prefers  to  encounter  any  obloquy  rather  than  pronounce 
the  fatal  verdict! 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  immediate  necessity  of  this  reform.  When 
a  human  life  is  at  stake,  it  is  evident  that  the  minds  of  jurors  become 
distempered  and  unsettled,  and  they  rush  to  any  conclusion,  however  ir- 
rational and  absurd,  rather  than  pronounce  the  doom  of  a  fellow-being. 
Many  recently  occurring  cases  are  full  of  considerations  severely  pain- 
ful to  the  philanthropist,  who  looks  for  justice  in  that  certainty  which  is 
foiled  by  the  severity  of  the  law.  The  cases  of  Ezra  White  and  Polly 
JSodine,  in  this  state,  of  Tirrell,  in  Massachusetts,  of  Myers,  in  Virginia, 
of  Selby,  in  Kentucky,  of  Spencer,  in  New-Jersey,  are  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  principle.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  these 
cases,  it  is  evident  that  there  is,  throughout  the  Union,  but  little  terror  in 
the  law  of  murder,  while  the  arbitrament  of  juries  may  be  looked  to,  to 
extract  its  force  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  metallic  rod  dis- 
dains the  thunder. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  terrors  of  the  sanguinary  law  have  ren- 
dered the  rules  for  choosing  jurors  so  peculiar,  that  in  this  state  a  jury 
can  only  be  chosen,  in  strongly  contested  cases,  with  great  difficulty,  and 
at  an  enormous  expense.  By  the  arts  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
the  jury,  when  so  chosen,  is  rather  likely  to  be  of  the  feeblest,  than  of  the 
firmest  judgment,  and  to  have  predilections,  or  strong  sympathies  for  the 
accused,  and  prejudices  against  the  law.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  every  murderer  has  the  strongest  hopes,  and  so- 
ciety the  greatest  fears,  while  the  law  remains  unchanged. 

We  could  have  hoped  that  our  republic  would  have  punished,  in  the 
different  States,  the  earliest  examples  of  cultivating  a  tenderness  of  human 
life,  even  in  the  penal  statutes.  Proceeding,  as  our  government  do, 
upon  the  basis  of  a  confidence  in  human  nature,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
those  amongst  us,  who  distrust  the  appeal  of  mercy  and  humanity  to  the 
motives  and  passions  of  men.  We  have  waited  till  monarchical  govern- 
ments have  led  the  way  successfully  in  this  grand  and  elevating  experi- 
ment 
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There  are  pyramids  of  proof,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  faith,  hope 
and  charity,  and  yet  we  hesitate !  Michigan  has,  however,  taken  the 
lead  in  purifying  her  statutes  from  the  stain  and  the  smell  of  blood ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  New- York,  although  having  lost  the  honor  of  being  first 
in  this  work,  will  be  able  to  advance  to  the  second  place,  by  the  aid  of 
those  hesitating  spirits  who  can  better  comprehend  the  light  of  an  exam* 
pie,  than  see  or  feel  the  force  of  a  principle. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  next  number  of  the  Review,  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  argument  of  the  Legislative  report,  with  a  few  additional 
comments. 


POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PUN  AND  PENCIL. 

HON.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Thb  career  of  few  men  affords  a  better  illustration  of  the  fostering 
tendency  of  republican  institutions,  than  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  of 
Edmund  Burke,  now  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

His  family,  of  Irish  origin,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  originally  re- 
sided in  the  town  of  Westminster,  Vermont,  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  his  % father  cultivated  a  farm,  on  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1809.  The 
circumstances  of  the  parent,  like  those  of  most  middling  farmers  of 
New-England,  were  such  as  to  compel  him  to  keep  the  son  at  agricul- 
tural toil  until  sixteen  yeare  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  prior 
to  his  fifteenth  year,  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  ordinary  country 
free  schobi  of  those  days.  Fortunately  for  the  son,  the  mind  of  his 
parent  had,  by  reading  and  reflection,  become  devotedly  attached  to  the 
theory  of  government,  as  expounded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  reviled 
by  the  influential,  and  nominally  wise,  of  New-England,  of  those  times, 
lie  strictly  fulfilled  the  duty  of  training  the  mind  of  his  son,  which,  at 
sixteen,  waa  sufficiently  developed  and  well-informed  to  fit  him,  without 
any  other  than  this  common  school  and  parental  education,  for  commen- 
cing the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Bradley,  (of 
Westminster,  Vt,)  who  has  so  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened republicans  and  eminent  jurists  of  New-England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  and  indeed  before  the  close  of  his  twenty-first 
year,  Mr.  Burke,  having  passed  the  usual  examination,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar ;  and  in  the  following  spring  commenced  the  practice  of  his  . 
profession  in  the  wild  northern  region  of  the  state  of  New-Hampshire, 
where,  in  three  years,  his  experience  with  men  and  things,  not  only 
taught  him  much  of  human  nature,  but  matured  bis  intellect  and  con- 
firmed his  political  principles. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Burke  removed  to  Claremotit,  in  the  county  of  Sullivan, 
(N.  H.,)  and  there  established  the  "  New-Hampshire  Argus,"  which, 
under  his  management,  immediately  took  rank  as  one  of  the  first  demo- 
cratic newspapers  in  New-England.  The  success  of  the  Argus  soon 
caused  its  removal  to  Newport,  the  shire-town  of  the  county,  where  it 
was  united  with  the  "  New-Hampshire  Spectator,"  a  paper  then,  and  for 
many  years  previous,  of  considerable  standing  among  the  democratic 
journals  of  New-Hampshire ;  and  under  the  sole  editorial  direction  of 
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Mr.  Burke,  the  joint  establishment  took  the  name  of  the  "  New-Hamp- 
shire Argus  and  Spectator."  Such  was  his  success  in  this  theatre,  that, 
in  1837,  though  personally  a  stranger  to  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  (then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,)  and 
Senator  Grundy,  he  received  overtures  from  these  gentlemen,  on  behalf 
of  the  leading  democratic  politicians  of  Tennessee,  to  remove  to  Nash- 
ville, and  assume  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Nashville  Union.  Mr. 
Burke,  on  refection,  having  determined  to  accept  this  invitation,  pub- 
lished his  valedictory,  which  immediately  brought  forth  so  strong  a  re- 
monstrance from  his  political  friends  at  home,  that  he  gave  up  the  inten- 
tion of  removing  to  Tennessee. 

At  the  next  Congressional  canvass  he  was  nominated,  and  triumphantly 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  2d  of  December,  183D,  at  the  opening  of  the  26th  Con- 
gress. 

He  soon  obtained  rank  in  this  new  field,  as  ^a  man  of  a  high  order  of 
intellect,  extensive  acquirements,  untiring  industry,  and  uncompromising 
political  integrity.  The  famous  debate  of  1840,  on  the  Sub-Treasury 
Dill,  may  be  said  to  have  first  made  the  democratic  party,  out  of  New-* 
England,  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  powers  of  Edmund  Burke, 
and  to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  country. 

This  fruitful  theme,  opening  wide  the  whole  field  of  political  economy, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  impression  of  his  influence  on  the  future 
financial  policy  of  the  government.  As  it  fortunately  happened,  his  pre- 
vious studies  had  taken  the  proper  turn,  his  speech,  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  difficult  problem  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  wages,  and  to 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  which  regulate  exchanges,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  crowned  his  reputation  as  a  bold  and  clear  headed  thinker. 
He  brought  all  the  powers  of  his  searching  mind  to  sustain  and  illustrate 
his  propositions,  which  were  fortified  with  an  impregnable  array  of  facts 
and  figures,  the  result  of  weeks  of  untiring  research.  In  so  doing,  he 
gave  to  the  country  an  invaluable  essay  on  the  principles  which  regulate 
prices  and  wages,  and  the  derangement  of  the  exchanges,  legitimately 
growing  out*  of  the  speculations  of  Biddle  &  Co.,  which  were  then  so 
furiously  charged  as  the  result  of  the  policy  oi*  the  administration  of  An- 
drew Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 

This  speech,  in  making  his  reputation,  also  made  him  a  mark  for  the 
shafts  of  the  spouters  in  the  federal  ranks ;  and  in  the  first  session  of  the 
27th  Congress,  a  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  famous  for  congressional 
fanfaronades,  undertook  to  attack  Mr.  Burke,  and,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, at  the  same  time  attacked  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  reply,  Mr.  B.  delivered  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
vigorous  and  caustic  speeches  of  the  session ;  in  which,  after  nobly  de- 
fending the  state  of  his  adoption,  and  demonstrating  by  statistical  com- 
parisons, the  difference  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  between  New 
Hampshire  and  the  portion  of  Tennessee  represented  by  his  antagonist, 
he  fell  on  poor  Arnold  without  mercy.  Prior  to  this  occasion,  be  had 
taken  no  notice  of  congressional  assaults  on  himself,  preferring  to  let 
them  pass  at  their  true  value.  Afterwards,  he  had  no  occasion  to  defend 
himself;  for  this  legislative  thrashing  of  Arnold  appeared  of  a  sudden  to 
divest  gentlemen  of  his  peculiar  stamp  of  all  desire  to  appear  witty  or 
zealous  at  the  expense  of  the  New  Hampshire  representative. 

In  1842,  he  had  occasion  to  approach  the  tariff  question,  in  an  argu- 
ment supported,  as  usual,  with  results  of  his  statistical  researches,  in  con- 
nection with  the  science  of  political  economy.     This  effort,  which  won 
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him  great  credit  with  his  political  friends  in  the  House,  having  been  ex- 
tensively republished  in  democratic  journals,  was  attacked  and  elaborately 
reviewed  by  the  peculiar  organ  of  the  great  manufacturing  corporations 
of  New  England,  published  at  Lowell. 

The  growing  political  difficulties  in  Rhode  Island  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  being  emphatically  a  "  progressive  demo- 
crat/' after  close  investigation  into  the  questions  in  issue  between  the 
self-styled  "  law  and  order"  party  and  the  supporters  of  Thomas  W. 
Dorr,  became  a  zealous  and  efficient  advocate  of  the  cause  for  which  the 
latter  contended.  The  fact,  that  be  was  known  to  have  mastered  the 
points  of  this  contest  more  thoroughly  than  had  any  other  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  superinduced  his  nomination  as  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  appointed  to  examine  this  particular  subject;  and  in 
behalf  of  the  majority  of  this  committee  he  made  a  voluminous  report  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1844,  which  brought  him  even  more  fame  than  be  had 
hitherto  acquired  from  his  congressional  labors.  In  this  report,  the  ques- 
tions of  individual  political  rights,  of  the  political  rights  of  communities, 
and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  state  governments,  were  discussed  with  a 
bold  and  profound,  yet  clear  cogency,  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  intellect  and  patriotism  of  "  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,"  in  his  palmiest 
days.  From  the  times  in  which  the  latter  wrote,  to  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Burke's  report  on  the  Rhode  Island  difficulties,  the  political  history 
of  the  country  furnishes,  intermediate,  no  such  link  in  the  chain  of  fin- 
ished essays  on  the  theory  of  the  American  government,  in  all  itfe  parts, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  forged  by  Jefferson,  and  perfected  and 
brightened  by  Madison,  John  Taylor,  Luther  Martin,  and  other  distin- 
guished republicans  of  the  Jeffersonian  age. 

The  six  years  of  his  Congressional  life  were  devoted  to  intense  labor, 
which,  besides  producing  the  fruits  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
has  left  in  the  public  archives  honorable  and  abundant  evidence  of  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  expanded  intellect.  His  reports,  and  other 
efforts  in  behalf  of  literature  and  science,  made  during  the  28th  Con- 
gress, when  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  the  Public  Library, 
prove  that  his  miud  is  as  polished  as  enlightened. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  present  administration,  without  personal  soli- 
citation on  his  part,  the  President  called  Mr.  Burke  to  the  responsible 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  which  trust  he  now  fills,  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  the  scientific  and  ingenious  of 
the  country,  with  whom  bis  official  duties  bring  him,  constantly,  in 
contact. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  1844  and  1845,  when  some  of 
our  timid  friends  began  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  the  pledge  of  the  Baltimore  Democratic  Convention, 
upon  the  question  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Burke,  appreciating  the  danger 
which  this  hesitation  threatened  to  the  supremacy  of  the  policy  of  the 
democratic  party,  boldly  stepped  forward  as  its  champion,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  columns  of  the  "  Union"  the  well-known  series  of  essays 
on,  or  rather  against,  the  Protective  System,  published  over  the  signature 
of  "  Bundlecund."  Nothing  before,  emanating  from  his  fruitful  pen  and 
fertile  mind,  had  so  served  to  spread  his  fame ;  for  they  were  immedi- 
ately republished,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  nearly  every  democratic  paper  in 
the  Union  ;  and  from  their  appearance,  until  the  final  vote  on  the  tariff  of 
1846,  were  the  object  of  incessant  and  virulent  attacks  from  the  opposi- 
tion. The  democratic  party,  with  very  few  exceptions,  planted  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  principles  there  laid  down  by  Mr.  B. ;  which,  being 
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adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Treasury  Department,  were  made  the  basis  of  the  reve- 
nue law,  so  triumphantly  passed  on  the  30th  of  July,  1846.  Had  the 
public  life  of  Mr.  Burke  resulted  in  nothing  else,  these  essays,  pleading 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  million  with  such  convincing  force  and  elo- 
quence, would  have  won  for  their  author  an  imperishable  reputation, 
with  those  who  have  a  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  principles  of 
our  institutions.  So  long  as  our  government  shall  last,  these  essays  will 
stand  as  the  basis  of  the  American  superstructure  of  liberal  commercial 
regulations,  which,  day  by  day,  is  coming  more  into  popular  favor,  as 
the  already  wonderful  results  of  our  late  approximation  to  free  trade 
are  being  better  understood  by  the  people  at  large. 

We  have  written  above  of  little  else  than  the  labors  of  Mr.  B.,  and  of 
their  results,  and  will  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  quotation  from  a  short 
sketch  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  which,  in  few  words,  will  give  our 
readers  an  admirable  idea  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  man  : 

44  Mr.  Burke  possesses  one  of  the  best  informed  minds  in  the  country.  In  the 
midst  of  all  his  political  labors  and  private  business,  which  has  never  been  neg- 
lected, he  has  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  much  scientific 
and  literary  information,  and  there  are  few,  very  few  private  libraries  in  New- 
England,  which  will  compare  with  his  in  size  or  in  usefulness. 

44  Mr.  Burke's  characteristics  are  energy  of  purpose,  untiring  industry,  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  everything  aristocratic,  or  un-American ;  devotion  to  his  po- 
litical principles,  equal  to  that  of  a  Mahometan  to  his  prophet ;  attachment,  which 
hardly  knows  a  bound,  to  his  friends ;  frankness,  which  never  permits  him  to  conceal 
his  honest  opinions  on  any  subject. 

"In  his  bearing  and  manners,  he  is  urbane  and  gentlemanly  to  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  come  in  contact  with  him  in  public  or  private  life.*'  t 
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The  late  news  from  Europe  is  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  inasmuch 
as  that  it  marks  a  new  era  in  politics.  Up  to  1789,  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope reposed  in  perfect  submission  to  ancient  feudal  dynasties.  There 
were  but  two  parties-— the  governed  and  the  governing.  The  former 
had  no  rights,  and  the  latter  seemingly  no  responsibilities.  The  bonds 
of  absolutism  oppressed  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  the  people  groaned 
helplessly  beneath  them.  The  American  war,  however,  applied  the 
spark  to  the  materials  of  combustion  that  had  long  been  collecting  in 
France,  and  Europe  was  shortly  in  flames.  Previously,  the  notion  of 
the  "  balance  of  power"  comprehended  merely  the  division  of  all  the 
land,  and  people  occupying  it,  among  certain  reigning  families,  utterly 
irrespective  of  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  people,  who  were  transferred  by 
private  contract  from  one  despot  to  another,  with  no  other  ceremony 
than  the  announcement  of  the  factj  when  the  bargain  was  completed. 
France  suddenly  roused  itself  in  1789,  and  with  terrible  energy  not  only 
shook  off  the  authority  of  aline  of  sixty  kings,  but  burst  over  Europe  in 
terrible  retribution  to  those  crowned  heads  who  attempted  to  take 
part  with  the  unfortunate  Louis  against  the  people  who  had  repudiated 
him. 

The  throne  of  the  Caesars  was  twice  in  the  possession  of  republican 
armies,  from  which  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  as  often  received  back  its  in* 
heritance.    The  throne  of  Prussia  was  subverted  by  the  "  child  of  the  peo- 
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pie,"  and  the  heir  of  Braudenburgh  became  a  fugitive  in  foreign  courts— 
the  Germanic  Empire  crumbled  into  ruins — the  States  of  Italy,  released 
from  Austrian  oppression,  rose  into  republics  on  the  south,  and  Holland 
was  annexed  to  France  on  the  north.  The  skill  and  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry,  with  its  lavish  expenditures,  unscrupulous  frauds,  and  re- 
morseless crimes,  could  net  combine  the  shattered  remnants  of  ancient 
despotism  in  Europe,  in  effectual  opposition  to  the  power  of  republican 
France,  wielded  by  the  quondam, "  Lieut,  of  the  Regiment  La  Fere,"  until 
that  power  broke  before  the  snows  of  Russia,  when,  as  it  were,  a  counter- 
revolution was  effected  in  1815,  and  Republican  France  being  driven  back 
within  her  borders,  despotism  assembled  at  Vienna  to  force  upon  France,  as 
well  as  upon  the  people  of  all  nations,  anew  set  of  chains,  in  the  shape  of 
a  treaty.  In  that "  settlement  of  Europe,"  each  imperial  robber  affected  to 
be  governed  by  the  most  moderate  views,  and  to  be  imbued  with  the 
profoundest  respect  for  thte  territory  of  others.  The  active  genius  of 
Bonaparte  had  given  them  touch  an  example  of  the  aggrandisement  sys- 
tem, that  their  small  souls  shrunk  into  their  "  boot  tops,"  at  the  mention 
of  his  name.  It  was  well  said  that  there  needed  but  to  "  erect  the  small 
three-cornered  hat  and  grey  coat  upon  a  stick  in  any  part  of  France,  to 
make  all  Europe  run  to  arms."  The  congress  of  tyrants,  acting  under 
these  wholesome  fears,  and  the  temporary  virtue  they  elicited,  construc- 
ted a  treaty  which  they  forced  upon  France,  pretending  to  settle  the 
boundaries  of  each  state  forever.  This  was  the  first  re-action  from  the 
movement  of  the  people ;  but  the  eruption  of  France,  and  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  have  given  an  impulse  to  popular  progression 
throughout  the  world,  that  is  constantly  producing  its  fruits. 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  limits  and  rights  of  each  power  in  Europe 
was  defined,  and  the  German  princes  mediatised.  That  is  to  say,  before 
the  war  Germany  was  divided  into  some  300  absolute  sovereignties, 
governed  by  fellows  who  sold  their  subjects  at  so  much  per  head.  Most 
of  these  were  mediatised,  or  merged  into  greater  states,  to  preserve  the 
"  balance  of  power,''  said  to  be  an  admirable  system  to  prevent  the  strong 
from  oppressing  the  weak.  Belgium  was  united  to  Holland,  France 
restricted  to  the  Rhine,  &c.  &c,  and  what  remained  of  poor  Poland,  viz. 
Cracow,  was  declared  free  and  independent  forever.  The  treaty  runs  as 
follows : 

CRACOW  DECLARED  A  FREE  CITT. 

M  Art.  6.  The  city  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  will  be  considered  in  per^etvity\ 
free  city,  independent  and  strictly  neutral,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia." 

The  7th  article  defines  the  limits  of  Cracow,  and  the  9th  specifies  the 
neutrality  of  Cracow,  as  follows  : 

••  The  courts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  engage  themselves  to  respect,  and 
to  cause 'to  be  respected,  in  all  time,  the  neutrality  of  the  city  of  Cracow  and  its 
territories  ;  no  armed  force  shall  ever  be  introduced  into,  on  any  pretext, 
i  "  In  return,  it  is  intended,  and  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  aid  or  protection 
shall  be  given  in  Cracow  or  its  territories,  to  any  refugees,  deserters,  or  violators 
of  the  laws  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  that,  on 
demand  of  competent  authority,  such  individuals  shall  be  arrested  and  delivered 
without  delay,  under  good  escort,  to  the  guard  which  shall  be  charged  to  receive 
them  on  the  frontiers." 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe— England,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  France,  &c.  This  highly  respectable  Holy  Alliance,  having 
so  successfully  produced  a  counter-revolution,  and  restored  the  Bour- 
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bona  to  France,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.,  concluded  to  continue 
their  assumed  powers,  to  protect  the  Princes  of  all  countries  against 
the  people  of  all  countries,  in  terms  as  follows : 

••  The  undersigned,  specially  authorized  to  make  some  additions  to  the  Treaty 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  after  having  exchanged  their*  respective  credentials,  have 
agreed  as  follows : 

"  Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  powers,  being  convinced  that  the  system  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  equally  as  incompatible  with  the  monarchical  principles 
as  the  maxim  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  the  divine  right,  engage  mutu- 
ally, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  representative  governments,  in  whatever  country  it  may  exist  in  Europe,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  introduced  in  those  countries  where  it  is  not  yet  known. 

"  Art.  2.  As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  most 

Sowerful  means  used  by  the  pretended  supporters  of  the  rights  of  nations,  to  the 
etriment  of  those  of  princes,  the  high  contracting  parties  promise  reciprocally  to 
adopt  all  proper  means  to  suppress  it,  not  only  in  their  own  states,  but  also  in  the 
rest  of  Europe." 

These  are  the  secret  articles  appended  to  the  treaty  of  Verona,  and 
signed  in  1822  by  all  the  parties  except  England,  which,  under  Mr. 
Canning,  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  until  1830,  when  it  resumed  its  connection,  and  united  to  put 
down  the  popular  movement  in  Belgium,  perpetrating  upon  the  people 
of  that  country  one  of  the  grossest  outrages  ever  inflicted  upon  any 
people.  The  Holy  Alliance,  from  London,  declared  Belgium  "  neutral/9 
which  means  that  she  is  to  do  as  she  is  bid,  and  no  more.  The  above  se- 
cret treaty  has  lately  been  denied  in  Europe — but  it  cannot  be  blotted  out; 
nor  can  the  outrages  committed  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  such  aa 
the  invasion  of  Spam  by  France,  under  joint  pay  of  the  powers,  in  1823, 
be  undone.  This  precious  conclave  were  somewhat  astonished  in  1830 
at  a  new  movement  of  the  French  people.  France  again  cast  off  the 
Bourbon  race,  and  determined  upon  a  constitutional  government;  a 
thing  at  variance  with  the  treaty  signed  by  her  former  rulers.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  France  was  again  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  Bourbon,  and 
that  one  of  the  worst  of  that  iniquitous  race.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  began  to  gather  strength,  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  one  of  the 
Greatest  monsters,  if  we  except  the  English  Prince  Ernest,  King  of 
[anover,  that  ever  disgraced  the  human  race,  in  the  hope  of  displacing 
the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  and  of  becoming  regent  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  king,  joined  the  popular  side  ;  and,  as  Philip  "  EgaliteY'  or 
equality,  was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  voting  as  such 
for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  king,  with  the  view  to  get  his  place, 
while  the  galleries  were  filled  with  his  prostitutes  eating  ices,  and  openly 
applauding  the  fratricide  vote.  At  the  same  time,  his  hopeful  son, 
young  Egalite\  was  door-keeper  to  the  Jacobins'  club.  When  Egalite*, 
the  elder,  a  few  years  after,  having  filled  the  measure  of  his  crimes, 
bowed  his  own  head  upon  the  scaffold,  the  guillotine  shearing  away  that 
bloated  excrescence  of  humanity,  never  did  a  holier  service  to  the 
world.  The  young  Egalite\  in  the  exercise  of  his  proverbial  prudence, 
fled  into  exile ;  re-appearing  in  1830,  when  again  the  French  people 
cast  off  these  Bourbons.  It  was  then  that  this  young  Egalite*,  mora 
successful  than  his  worthy  father,  obtained  the  crown  as  a  constitutional 
king,  thrqugh  die  exercise  of  more  cunning,  and  quite  as  much  falsehood 
and  insincerity  as  the  less  fortunate,  but  equally  worthy,  Egalite'  senior. 
The  Allied  Powers  hesitated  about  permitting  this  sprig  of  Egalite"  to 
possess  the  throne  of  France.  A  very  short  time,  however,  convinced 
them,  that  in  that  position  he  was  not  so  much  a  king  of  France  as  their 
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agent  in  restraining  the  progress  of  tbe  French  people ;  that  he  was 
but  the  willing  instrument  to  re-inslave  France,  as  far  as  in  him  lay.     A 
glance  at  the  constitution  he  put  forth,  and  the  first  steps  he  took  under  it, 
were  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical   upon  that  point.     Every 
measure  of  state  since  adopted,  has  had,  obviously,  but  one  tendency, 
viz.  to  strengthen  his  dynasty  and  to  weaken  France.     The  fortifications 
of  Paris  are  a  most  notable  example.    In  1833,  the  people  of  France 
decided  against  these  works  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  expense, 
as  the  fact  that  their  construction  forever  again  prevents  any  successful 
movement  of  the  people  of  Paris  against  their  master.     In  1840,  Thiers 
lent  himself  to  the  design   of  the  Icing,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  war 
excitement,  created  by  that  minister,  in  relation  to  the  quintuple  treaty, 
procured  the  law  for  the  completion  of  the  fortifications.     He  then  dis- 
missed the  minister,  threw  upon  him  the  odium  of  the  excitement,  made 
France  pocket  the  insult  offered  her,  and  drew  closer  than  ever  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  himself  and  the   English   government. 
Suddenly  it  is  discovered  that  the  affection  for  England,  his  visiting  and 
be-sistering  Victoria,  was  to  procure   her  countenance  to  the  marriage 
of  a  little  Egalite*  to  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  crown,  whereby  little 
Egalite'  makes  a  good  deal  of  ready  money,  and  obtains  a  chance  for  a  future 
claim  to  the  Spanish  crown.     This  is  the  first  great  renewal  of  personal 
aggrandizement  by  despots  since  1815  ;  and  it  opens  the  way  to  endless 
squabbles.    Every  crowned  robber  in  Europe  has  his  eye  upon  some 
territory,  which  he  means  some  day  to  seize  oy  force,  irrespective  of  the 
will  of  that  people,  whose  strength  is  silently  augmenting  like  the  fires 
of  a  long  repressed  volcano.     Russia  has  had  its  eyes,  for  centuries,  fixed 
upon  Constantinople.    Austria  coveted  what  remained  of   Poland  as 
well  as  the  Italian  Ports,  being  jealous  of  the  increased  influence  of 
Prussia,  which,  through  the  Customs  Union,  has   contrived  to  unite 
under  its  influence  the  States  of  Northern  Germany,  in  a  manner  re- 
constructing the  ancient  Empire.     In  the  meantime  the  Pope  died,  and 
a  new  Pope  of  liberal  principles  and  views  began  so  to  gain  on  the 
affections  of  the  people,  that  Austria  became  alarmed  at  the  popular 
progress.     It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  French  minister  was 
encouraging  the  course  of  the  new  Pope.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Egalite* 
determined  upon  the  marriage,  than,  not  depending  altogether  upon  the 
friendship  of  England,  so  far  as  to  give  its  assent  to  this  measure,  he  caused 
to  be  intimated  to  the  allies  that  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  be  agree- 
able to  them.     This  was  kindly  received,  and  on  the  10th  October  the 
youngest  son  of  the  reigning  king  of  the  French  was  married  to  Donna 
Louisa,  the  sister  of  the  reigning  Queen  of  Spain,  and  heiress  presump- 
tive to  the  Spanish  crown.     Egalite  then  caused  all  the  poor  Poles  and 
their  papers  in  Paris  to  be  seized,  and  the  French  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Rome  had  orders  to  change  his  policy.     Suddenly  an  Austrian  Procla- 
mation announces  the  annexation  of  the  republic  of  Cracow  to  the  Aus- 
trian Empire. 

The  amusing  part,  however,  is  the  farce  of  the  protests.  England  pro- 
tested against  the  marriage,  and  Egalite'  laughed.  Egalite'  then  protested 
against  the  annexation  of  Cracow ;  but  his  protest  contained  simply  the 
announcement,  that  the  act  of  annexation  violated  and  made  null  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  with  all  its  pledges  and  responsibilities,  and  that  here- 
after everybody  is  to  do  what  he  pleases.  That  the  matter  was  arranged 
before  the  marriage,  is  apparent  on  its  face.  The  farce  of  the  protests  is 
accompanied  by  attacks  on  the  Austrian  government  by  the  Journal  des 
DtbaU,  the  government  organ.    Nobody  is  deceived  by  such  duplicity, 
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however.  England  protests  also ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  she  refuse* 
to  join  her  protests  to  that  of  France,  because  that  would  make  it  effec- 
tive, and  cause  the  restoration  of  Cracow, — a  thing  nobody,  least  of  all  a 
Palmerston  administration,  intends. 

The  rebellipn,  which  is  the  pretence  for  the  annexation,  took  place  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  and  in  Gallicia.  The  insurgent  force  with- 
drew into  Cracow,  and  that  free  city  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  ar- 
rest them  according  to  the  terms  of  the  above  treaty,  the  Senate  called 
upon  the  Austrian  force  to  occupy  Cracow.  Thia  was  done  by  Gen.  Col- 
lin, before  the  insurrection.  lie  quitted  it  on  learning  the  insurrection 
*  in  Gallicia.  When  once  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  Cracow  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  insurgents,  for  the  Senate  could  not  defend  it.  On  this 
pretence,  Egalite  having  led  the  way  in  aggrandisement,  Ferdinand  an- 
nexes Cracow,  and  he,  in  doing  so,  publishes  two  proclamations,  of  nearly 
the  same  date.  One  in  Vienna,  alledging  that  the  insurrection  took  place 
in  Cracow,  and  the  other  in  Cracow,  by  Count  Castiglione,  acknowledging 
that  the  outbreak  occurred  in  Gallicia.  This  piece  of  contemptible  duplicity 
is  worth  mentioning  only,  that  it  shows  how  difficult  communication  is 
supposed  to  be  among  the  people  when  the  government  publishes  two 
falsehoods  so  near  together.  The  "  regulations"  of  the  press  are  effi- 
cient in  preventing  too  much  being  known  to  the  people. 

That  these  movements  will  be  followed  by  new  encroachments  by  the 
other  powers,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  Austria  did  not  deliberately 
and  coolly  destroy  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  has  been  the  base  of  30 
years'  peace,  without  having  previously  ascertained  the  state  of  affairs  in 
relation  to  it  in  the  courts  which  signed  the  treaty.  Another  significant 
fact  is  contained  in  La  Presse,  which  announces  that  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine has  just  concluded  contracts  for  ship-timber,  to  be  supplied  at  Tou- 
lon, Cherbourg,  Brest,  L'Orient  ana  Rochefort,  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000,000—25,000,000  francs.  What  now  will  be  the  result  1  Is  Eng- 
land a  party  to  the  new  schemes  1  or  does  constitutional  France  intend 
to  join  absolution,  and  commence  a  war  upon  the  people  1  There  are 
four  leading  facts.  Louis  Phillipe  Egalite'  became  king  of  the  French 
upon  pledges,  every  one  of  which  he  has  violated.  He  has  put  Paris  in 
prison  by  the  fortifications,  thereby  releasing  himself  from  responsibility 
to  the  French  people.  He  then  projects  the  marriage  by  which  his  son 
is  a  great  gainer,  and  in  doing  so,  cuts  adrift  from  constitutional  Eng- 
land, and  makes  new  alliances  with  absolute  Europe.  He  then  declare* 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  at  an  end,  and  arms  France  at  all  points !  The  de- 
struction of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  implies  that  France  is  at  liberty  to  ad- 
vance her  border  to  the  Scheldt,  and  re-annex  Belgium,  already  ripe  for 
such  an  event !  As  an  onset,  Russia  wants  Constantinople ;  Austria  tbe 
Italian  ports,  and  Prussia  the  Hans  towns,  which  she  has  long  attempted 
to  coerce  into  the  Customs  Union.  What  has  England  to  oppose  to  this 
coalition  t    Has  she  also  some  wants  to  satisfy  1 

However,  tyrants  may  propose ;  but  hereafter,  we  trust,  that  the  peo- 
ple will  dispose.  While  intriguing  statesmen,  and  unscrupulous  sover- 
eigns, are  planning  the  aggrandizement  of  dynasties,  without  regard  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  the  latter  are  rapidly  gaining  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  withal,  the  means  of  resistance,  in 
their  improved  condition.  The  tyrants  of  Europe  have  long  sought,  by 
the  protective  system,  to  build  up  a  monied  class,  dependent  upon  the 
government,  and  to  impoverish  the  people,  by  increasing  the  profits  of 
capital,  and  diminishing  those  of  labor.  It  is  only  in  the  poverty  of  the 
people  that  the  tyrant  finds  safety. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  opening  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  usually  attended  with  a  degree  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  commercial  community  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  developement 
of  enterprise,  or  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  extended  plans  of  business.  The 
action  of  the  federal  government  has  so  long  turned  upon  commercial  affairs,  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community  have  so  frequently  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  special  interests,  that  the  public  mind  becomes  timid,  and  capitalists, 
in  particular,  choose  rather  to  await  the  full  developement  of  legislative  proceedings 
before  risking  any  considerable  sums  in  enterprises,  the  result  of  which  may  be 
seriously  affected  through  the  undue  influence  of  adverse  interests  upon  national 
legislation.  The  opening  of  the  present  session  was  looked  for  with  peculiar 
anxiety,  because  it  was  anticipated  that  two  great  interests,  viz.,  the  banking  and 
manufacturing,  would  make  desperate  efforts  to  prevent  the  permanency  of  those 
principles  adopted  by  the  people  as  a  rule  of  government  at  the  election  of  1844, 
and  because  the  existence  of  a  war,  with  its  uncertain  continuance,  and  extent  of 
expenditure,  were  apparently  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  restoring  the  protective 
system,  and  overthrow  the  independence  of  the  treasury.  The  power  of  banks, 
like  that  of  governments,  although  capable  of  very  little  good,  is  efficient  for  the 
developement  of  much  evil  to  private  interests ;  and  when  it  was  evidently  to  be 
exerted  for  a  final  effort  to  prevent  the  exclusive  use  of  the  constitutional  currency 
for  government  purposes,  men  of  property  were  not  disposed  to  extend  their  obliga- 
tions, thereby  placing  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  banks  to  be  made  the  victims 
of  their  warfare  upon  the  government.  The  present  session  is  a  short  one ;  nnd  if  the 
great  measures  of  the  government  are  preserved  in  tact,  the  general  situation  of  affairs  is 
such  that  they  will  so  vindicate  their  own  soundness  before  the  meeting  of  another  Con- 
gress, that  future  tinkering  will  become  impossible.  Hence  arises  the  energy  with 
which  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  modify  or  change  them,  and  the  importance  of  firm 
ness  in  their  preservation.  The  idea  of  government  "  protection"  to  special  interests 
was  formal  ly  abandoned  as  AprincipU  by  the  com  promise  tariff  of  1 832.  It  was  again 
through  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  recognized  by  or  smuggled  into  the  tariff  of  1842, 
and  was  finally  renounced  by  the  people  at  the  great  election  of  1844.  The  tariff 
of  1846%  resulting  from  that  election,  came  into  operation  in  Bee.  1846,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  arising  from  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  state  of  the  foreign  markets  for  United  States  produce,  promises  to  develope 
the  advantages  of  the  new  tariff,  and  permanently  vindicate  its  principles.  Great 
efforts,  therefore,  will  be  made  to  prevent  its  confirmation,  by  time.  The  war 
expenditures  were  known  to  be  large,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  demands  of  the 
government  for  money,  in  the  shape  of  loans,  would  be  so  large  as  to  affect  seriously 
the  state  of  the  markets,  and  distinct  threats  were  thrown  out  that  the  loans  would 
not  be  filled  up  unless  the  specie  clause  of  the  indoj^ndent  treasury  bill  should  be 
repealed.  With  these  three  causes  of  disquiet,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  much 
animation  should  be  displayed  in  the  several  markets.  The  reception  of  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however, 
imparted  a  somewhat  more  confident  tone  to  affairs.  The  full  and  clear  sketch 
which  the  former  contained  of  the  causes  that  produced  hostilities  with  Mexico, 
was  felt  universally  to  be  of  a  nature  to  vindicate  the  position  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world,  in  spite  of  party  misrepresentation  here,  and  malevolent  opposition 
abroad.  The  expenses  that  attend  it  were  stated  at  a  figure  much  less  than  it  was 
feared ;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  $20,000,000  additional  to  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues would  suffice  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July,  1848,  a  feeling  of  relief  was  apparent.  The  continuance  of  the  war  is  almost 
the  sole  drawback  upon  the  general  prosperity.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  it 
ean  interfere  directly  in  mercantile  pursuits,  or  restrain  the  free  movement  of 
commerce ;  and  the  demands  of  the  government  for  funds  to  carry  it  on  are  for- 
raoately  made  at  a  time  when  money  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  through  the  operation 
of  trade,  exceedingly  abundant.    Tne  large  exports  of  produce  that  have  been 
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and  will  probaby  continue  to  be  made,  at  remunerative  prices,  will  accelerate 
the  influx  of  specie  from  Great  Britain.  Some  $800,000  has  already  armed. 
•These  exports  of  produce  at  a  time  when  the  imports  were  small,  have  caused 
money  to  become  very  abundant ;  a  fact  which,  in  its  turn,  would  soon  lead  to 
large  imports,  and,  fay  so  doing,  swell  the  revenues  under  the  new  tariff.  Such  a 
moment  presents  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  government  to  come  into  market 
and  borrow,  as  is  proposed,  on  a  twenty  years  stock,  as  much  money  as  will  carry 
the  government,  in  ait  probability,  through  the  war,  even  should  it  not  cease  before 
tile  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1848. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  mystify  the  provisions  of  the  Independent  Trea- 
sury law  in  relation  to  the  specie  clause,  which  takes  effect  Jan.  1st,  1847.  The 
banking  interests  have  endeavored  to  promote  the  idea  that  the  government  win 
turn  round  and  demand  specie  forthwith  from  all  its  creditors,  particularly  the 
banks,  which  hold  some  $9,000,000  on  deposit.  This,  however,  is  an  error.  The 
19th  section  of  the  law  approved  August  7,  1846,  requires  that  all  the  receipts  of 
the  government  shall  be  in  gold  and  silver,  on  and  after  Jan.  1st,  1847 ;  but  it  does 
not  require  all  payments  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver,  until  April  1st,  1847 — leav- 
ing three  months  for  the  disbursement  of  all  paper  on  hand,  and  all  deposits  with 
the  banks  id  their  funds,  without  requiring  from  them  any  specie  whatever.  The 
Treasury  ceases  to  recognize  any  promises  of  individuals,  whether  single  or  in- 
corporated, as  a  constitutional  currency.  The  money  furnished  by  commerce,  and 
heretofore  monopolized  by  bonks,  will  be  coined  and  sent  into  circulation  through 
the  agency  of  the  government — leaving  the  public  to  retain  it  or  change  it  for  pa- 
per, or  throw  it  into  the  sea,  as  they  think  proper.  There  can  be  no  possible  dis- 
turbance to  the  course  of  business  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which  this  change 
takes  place  under  the  law ;  and  politicians,  banks,  and  brokers  united,  are  unable  to 
produce  any  panic  in  consequence.  There  is  now  more  specie  in  the  country 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  sums  larger  than  the  government  can  ever  de- 
mand will  be  brought  in  by  die  course  of  trade  this  year. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  England  and  Europe  is  such  as  to  come  eminently  in  aid 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  juncture.  Since  the  failure  of  the  English 
harvest  in  1839,  the  specie  of  the  world  appears  to  have  been  flowing  to  London, 
and  concentrating  in  the  bank  vaults  there,  from  aH  quarters,  until  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  there  has  been  far  greater  than  ever  before.  In  the 
two  years,  ending  with  the  autumn  of  1839,  some  $50,000,000,  in  specie,  were 
exported  from  England,  mostly  to  the  corn  growing  countries  of  Europe,  and  its 
influence  there  appears  to  have  been  aided  by  government  enactments,  and  the 
stimulus  given  to  enterprise,  through  the  internal  free  trade  of  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union,  to  foster  manufactories  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  enhancing  the 
consumption  of  food  on  the  continent.  The  progress  of  railroad  building  and  steam 
intercourse,  by  economising  time  and  space,  have  also  tended  to  increase  the  ac- 
tivity of  capital,  and  thereby  promote  an  apparent  abundance  of  money,  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  vast  accumulations  of  coin  in  the  banks  of  England,  France* 
New- York  and  New- Orleans  This  has  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  great 
•peculations  that  have  been  undertaken  in  rail  roads,  both  in  England  and  France. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  sums  authorised  to  be  raised,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  these  purposes : 

MILES  OF  RAILROAD   AUTHORISED  TO  BE    CONSTRUCTED    IN  GREAT  BRITAIN    WITH 
THE  REQUIRED  CAPITAL. 
No.  of  trills.       Capital.  Loan*.  ToUL       Miles  aattrariaad. 

England 189 £70,234,878.  .£23,612,057.  .£93,846,897 3,230 

Scotland 60....     11,741,780..      3,903,000..    15,652,780 895 

Inland 21....       6,517,900..      2.830,558..    11,348,458 670 


Total  1846 270....  £90,502,550.  .£30,345,585.  £120,848,135 4,795 

"      1845 £5B.453,420 2,860 

"      1844 15,682,212 819 


Total  ihree  sessions £194,983,767... ...8,374 

This  almost  incredible  sura,  equal  to  $945,922,081,  is  in  process  of  expenditure 
m  the  British  islands ;  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  vastly  increasing  die  consump- 
tion of  food,  and  that  of  a  better  description,  a  feet  which  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
effect  of  the  abort  crop.  In  France,  there  has  been  speculation  of  almost  an  equal 
magnitude.     Stocks  of  projected  lines  were  carried  to  very  high  prices  by  persona 
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whose  means  were  not  adequate  to  the  undertakings  ;  and  the  calling  in  of  instal- 
ments had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  sell.  The  market  was,  in  consequence, 
••  broken,"  and  immense  losses  have  been  sustained.  The  Paris  northern  line  of 
railroads  made  a  call  of  $25  per  share  upon  the  stockholders,  of  which  $15  wag 
payable  January  1st,  inasmuch  that  the  company  were  to  pay  on  that  day 
$1,000,000  to  the  government,  which,  however,  consented  to  put  off  the  payment 
until  February  15th ;  the  remainder  of  the  call,  July  1st.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
call  is  about  $6*000,600.  The  Lyons  road  also  called  for  $2,000,000,  and  the  cabs  of 
thirteen  roads  are  $31,000,000,  payable  within  the  year.  As  large  quantities  of 
these  stocks  were  hypothecated  by  weak  holders,  who  ceuld  not  pay,  and  who 
could  net  borrow,  they  were  obliged  to  sell,  and  a  great  revulsion  resulted.  Mo- 
ney was  worth  5  per  cent,  in  Paris,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  money,  that 
the  Bank  of  Prance,  at  one  sitting,  that  of  October  31st,  discounted  over  $17,- 
000,000.  The  fall  iff  stock  was  prodigious,  and  four  large  capitalists,  including 
three  peers  of  France,  and  a  large  manufacturer,  were  obliged  to  **  let  go."  On 
nineteen  lines  of  railroad  the  (alt,  in  the  value  of  shares,  amounted  to  246*412,760 
francs,  or  say  $46,000,000.  The  large  purchases  of  grain,  by  France,  had  caused 
an  extensive  export  of  silver,  and  the  "  reserve"  of  the  bank  had  fallen  very  low- 
say  from  $38,000,000  to  $18,000,000— an  export  of  $20,000,000  in  silver  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe,  tightening  the  money  market  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  stated  that  Baron  Rothschild  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $8,000,000  silver  for  the  Bank  of  France  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  whieh  holds  c£2,506,000.  The  nrilvtay  revulsion  in  Austria 
had  determined  the  government  on  the  dangerous  experiment  of  loaning  $5,000,000 
en  shares  ;  in  consequence,  shares  advanced  5  to  10  per  cent. 

We  mention  these  facts  as  evidences  of  the  immense  extent  to  which 
capital  is  being  appropriated  directly  in  the  employment  of  the  people  in  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  other  extraordinary  labor,  whereby  their  means 
of  purchasing  food  is  much  enhanced,  and  they  have,  doubtless,  aided  quite  at 
much  as  deficiency  in  supply  in  producing  the  present  scarcity  in  bread- 
stuffs.  In  Ireland,  where  the  British  government  has  undertaken  large  expendi- 
tures, with  the  sole  object  of  employing  the  destitute,  with  the  view  of  providing 
diem  with  the  means  of  buying  food,  some  52,000  persons  were  so  employed  on 
the  31st  of  October,  and  as  new  applications  were  constantly  made,  the  number 
was  rapidly  augmenting.  A  curious  result  of  this  was  manifest  in  the  enhanced  con- 
sumption not  only  of  certain  articles  of  necessary  food,  and  sugar  and  coffee,  but  of 
guns,  to  the  purchase  of  which  the  money  wages  paid  out  by  die  government  were, 
id  some  degree,  appropriated.  The  demand  for  iron,  for  railroad  purposes,  has 
also  imparted  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  the  mining  districts,  to  which  they  have 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  their  consumption  of  food  was  thereby  enhanced.  Late 
accounts  stated  the  orders  for  railroad  iron  ahead,  at  100,000  tons,  or  three  months 
make  for  the  kingdom.  As  an  indication  of  the  consumption  of  articles  of  food, 
independent  of  breadstuff's,  in  United  Kingdom  tor  eight  months,  we  give  the 
following,  from  official  tables  : 

ARTICLES  07  FOOD  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  TN  OREAT  BRITAIN,  NINE  MONTHS 

ENDING    OCTOBER  10. 
1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  1845.  184& 

Live  animals 2,990..  1.617..  3,958..        19,592.-       84,162 

Proriskms,  cwt 2.657..  2,563..      116,537—      109,531..      206,137 

Batter,  do 196,596..      150.594..      118.162..      138,089..      188,801..      188,039 

Cheeoe,         do. 185,462..      142.776..      111,876..      147,541..      191,439..      231,812 

Sugar,  do.« 3,165,577..  3,064,477..  3129,432..  3,204,887..  3,888,923..  4,021,471 

Cocoa,  lbs. 1,114,312..  1,451,137..  2,039,159..  2,086,572..  1.960,*?1..  2,136,298 

Coflke,  do 21,406,024. .21,652,276. .22,919,515. .23,827,569. .26,307,124. .27,386.336 

Tea,       do 27,641,613..28,693,041.. 30,624,256. .31,665.018. .33,972.645. .35,962,670 

Tobacco,  Um. 16,693,460. .16,362,407. .17,064,256. .18,432, 433. .19,749,586. .20,228,816 

Total,  in  lbs.; 469,963,346  446,215,561  449,750,918  481,805,157  574,592,876  608,553,351 

Here  we  find  the  consumption  of  seven  articles  of  imported  food,  other  than 
grain,  has  increased  25  per  cent.,  besides  66,000  head  of  live  cattle,  in  nine 
months.  We  also  find  that  for  the  half  year,  ending  July  5,  articles  of  British 
growth,  charged  with  excise,  were  as  follows : 
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1844  1845  1846 

Bricks,  number 784,426*759 911,903,319 1,073,882.028 

Malt,  bushels 39,878.085 23,544,665 35,948,466 

Paper,  lbs 59,448,956 59,024,933 62,527,308 

Boap,     da 83,256,437 87,311.389 80,687,863 

Spirits,  gallons 9,823.112 10,865,547 11,277,297 

These  articles,  with  the  exception  of  soap,  appear  all  to  have  increased  25  per 
cent.,  an  evidence  of  greatly  increased  industry  and  comfort  on  the  part  of  the 

ale.  All  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  bricks  and  paper,  must  have 
their  business  increased  25  per  cent.  All  branches  of  industry  appear  to  have 
been  stimulated,  and  we  find  the  general  consumption  of  necessaries  and  comforts 
increased.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  alleged,  that  because  grain  is  high  and  scarce, 
that  it  arises  solely  from  deficient  crops.  If  the  primary  article  of  breadstuff's  has 
increased  in  consumption  as  much  as  the  other  articles,  it  would  have  required  a 
production  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  in  1846  than  in  1844,  when,  therefore, 
the  breadth  of  land  sowed,  and  the  available  product  is  "carefully  investigated," 
and  the  results  given  as  equal  for  wheat  in  abundance  to  former  years.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  supply  is  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  as 
it  then  was.  From  all  these  circumstances  we  are  not  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
tie  demand  of  England  for  foreign  food  comes  simply  from  a  short  harvest,  and 
will  cease  with  that  contingency.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  better  grains  are  equally 
as  abundant  in  quantity  and  quality  as  in  former  years.  The  coarser  descriptions 
of  food  are  short  in  quantity,  and  the  demand  from  causes  indicated,  greater.  The 
nature  of  that  demand,  however,  enables  those  on  whose  part  it  exists,  to  buy  food 
of  a  better  quality  than  heretofore.  Hence,  notwithstanding  that  the  finer  grains 
are  as  abundant  as  ever,  they  are  inadequate  to  the  extended  demand.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  compare  the  quantities  of  flour  and  grain  entered  for 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  a  period  corresponding  with  the  above : 

QUANTITIES  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  RELEABED  FROM  BOND  JAN-  1ST,    TO  OCT.    10. 

1841                 1849.  1843.  1844.  1845.  1846* 

Grain,  boahela.. ..  22,436,982 .... 26,598,455 ...  10,306,971 ....  16,772,454 .. .8,434,977- . .99,569,173 
Flour  &  toeal,  cwt.  1,175,125....   1,079,166 199,505....      600,639...    380,949...  3,081,791 

This  large  supply  of  grain  and  flour  this  year  did  not  affect  prices,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  up  to  Nov.  7,  when,  as  compared  with  Sep.  5,  and  July  5,  they 
were  as  follows : 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 

•.       d.  ».       d.  ad.  ad.  *.      d.  ad. 

February  4 52  ..  10 27  ..  5 23  ..  8 33  ..  11. ...35  ..10.. ..35..    5 

September  5 49..    0 31  ..  0.....23  ..  2 32..    7. ...40  ..    4 37..    1 

November  7 62..    3 44.-3 27  ..  3 41..    5 46..    6 50  ..  11 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  above  quantities  taken  for  consumption,  were 
released  from  bond  in  the  first  week  of  July ;  and  from  that  time  to  Sept.  5th 
wheat  declined  ;  other  descriptions  continuing  to  rise  up  to  Nov.  7,  when  wheat 
was  10s.  higher  than  in  July.  Up  to  the  close  of  October,  the  London  Times, 
in  the  most  profligate  manner,  used  its  great  influence  to  promote  alarm  in  every 
possible  way,  predicting  a  famine.  On  the  sailing  of  the  United  States  steamer 
of  Nov.  1st,  it  changed  its  note,  and  declared  that  the  alarm,  it  bad  striven  to  increase, 
wholly  unfounded ;  and  some  lame  attempt  to  excuse  its  profligacy  was  made,  by 
saying  its  motive  was  to  induce  large  shipments  of  food  to  England,  a  mode  of 
excuse  somewhat  worse  than  the  error,  since  it  admits  a  design  to  make  food 
cheap  by  the  ruin  of  individuals.  Europe  was  short  of  grain,  and  France  in  par- 
ticular ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  government,  which 
is  usually  a  larger  buyer  in  times  of  scarcity,  would  wait  until  corn  was  bought 
up  to  supply  the  deficit,  that  the  Times  alleged  existed.  It  entered  the  market, 
and  compelled,  by  so  doing,  English  buyers  to  give  higher  prices  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  done.  American  holders  refused  to  sell  at  limits.  The  foreign 
supply  in  all  directions  was  checked,  at  the  same  time  the  home  influence  was  to 
induce  formers  to  thresh  freely,  merchants  to  sell  readily,  and  millers  and  bakers 
to  stop  buying.  All  these  combined  to  produces  fall  in  prices,  to  the  injury  of  the 
English  farmers  and  the  ruin  of  importers,  and  all  without  foundation.  The 
Times  was  as  false  at  one  extreme  as  the  other.  Down  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, under  this  influence  of  false  reports,  prices  declined ;  and  the  fact  of  the 
decline  )wd  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  United  States*  markets,  which  hate 
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however  recovered.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  certain 
grains,  delivered  at  tide* water  of  the  Hudson,  from  the  canals,  at  New-Orleans 
from  the  |Mississippi,  and  shipped  eastward  on  the  Pennsylvania  works,  from 
Pittsburgh : 

RECEIPTS  OP   PaODUCE — TEAR  XlfDlNO   NOV.  25. 

1845.  1846. 

Fhtakai**.    N.  Orion.    Hudaon.     Total.  Pittsburg*.    N.Orteaa*!     Uadmnu     .  Total. 

Floor,  bbts.    89,099      615,432     8,517,250  3,214,774     156,412...    840,445 3,309,050  4,296,907 

Wheat,  bub. 1,186,052    1,620,033  2,786.085      1,1 86,6 14.... 2,923,664  4,110.278 

Corn,         »       307,546  35,803      343,376      3,839,753....  1,566,671  5,415,984 

Barley,     u      —        1,137,917  1,337,917      1,421,147  1,421,147 

Notwithstanding  this  increase  on  the  Hudson  at  the  dnte  of  closing  the  canals, 
the  stock  in  New- York  was  not  over  400,000  barrels — 100,000  was  sold,  waiting 
freight ;  leaving  as  a  stock  but  300,000  bbls.  against  450,000  barrels  last  year.  The 
increase  is,  of  all  kinds,  reducing  the  flour  to  its  equivalent  number  of  bushels, 
equal  to  12,090,696  bushels ;  a  considerable  supply,  but  not  equal  to  the  increas- 
ed consumption  of  grain  in  England,  which,  as  seen,  is  equal  to  27,391,545 
bushels,  and  of  flour  and  meal  eoual  to  7,500,000  bushels  more.  If  we  admit 
that  one-half  the  wants  of  England  this  year  have  arisen  from  short  crops,  then 
we  have  16,000,000  bushels,  as  a  demand  created  by  the  enhanced  consumption 
of  her  people ;  a  demand  not  temporary,  as  arising  from  one  unfavorable  season, 
but  active  and  permanent,  as  based  upon  an  improved  coudition  of  the  people. 
The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  enhanced  consumption  are  in  full  activity, 
and  will  so  continue  at  least  through  another  year,  and  then  the  total  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  takes  effect,  imparling  a  renewed  stimulus  to  the  foreign  demand. 

In  view  of  these  things,  it  evinces  want  of  reflection  and  superficial  observation, 
to  regard  the  enhanced  exports  of  bread-stuffs,  at  this  time,  as  the  mere  influence  of 
alledged  short  crops ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  attempt  to  treat  it,  therefore,  as  a  mere  tempo- 
rary  matter,  not  to  be  met  by  reciprocal  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  moment,  above  all  others,  for  the  farmers  ot  North  America  to  secure 
England  as  a  customer  ever  more,  by  taking  her  goods  in  payment  of  the  produce 
she  wants.  With  free  trade  in  corn,  and  no  restriction  <m  the  means  of  payment, 
other  than  those  that  simple  revenue  purposes  require,  the  trade  must  be  secured  to 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Europe,  and  American  shipping  will 
transport  it.  England  imported  last  year,  as  we  have  stated,  27,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  a  quantity  that  requires  960,000  tons  of  shipping,  or  one  voyage  out  for  all 
die  registered  tonnage  owned  by  the  United  States.  Is  or  is  not  that  an  item  of 
trade  important  to  the  shipping  interest,  sbip-buHders,  iron-mongers,  cordage  and 
sail-makers,  riggers,  hemp-growers,  stevedores,  and  sailors  1  To  rail-roads,  canals, 
and  founderies  ?  Is  it  a  trade  to  be  thrown  away,  in  order  to  enhance  the  dividends 
of  machine- factory  owners  ? 

A  vast  business  is  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  ship-owners. 
The  great  lines  of  public  works,  that  have  been  constructed  throughout  the  Union, 
at  such  cost  of  money  and  honor,  are  about  to  become  useful.  Their  outlets  are 
to  be  unsealed,  and  the  ample  market  of  Europe  receive  the  produce  at  high 
prices,  which  else  would  accumulate  in  the  seaports,  unsaleable  at  low  prices. 
The  value  of  every  farm  in  the  western  country  is  about  to  be  enhanced,  because 
Ha  products  will  command  remunerative  money  prices  to  almost  any  extent. 
This  produce  must  be  paid  for  by  the  English  in  the  products  of  their  industry, 
and  those  products  must  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  new  tariff  permits  their  introduction  on  terms  better  than  the  last.  It  is, 
however,  a  work  of  time  to  build  up  a  market.  United  States  provisions — beef, 
pork,  cheese,  and  butter,  have  been  admitted  into  England  since  1642;  but  the 
lapse  of  three  years  has  scarcely  sufficed  to  regulate  the  market.  The  manner  of 
preparing,  packing,  transporting,  selling  and  all  the  peculiar  details  snd  business 
relations  of  a  new  trade  are  difficult  to  acquire  when  any  new  trade  is  opened ;  it 
is  a  new  business  to  every  one ;  it  is  a  matter  without  precedent,  and  only  the 
boldest,  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  merchants  embark  in  it.  These  have  to 
encounter  all  the  vicissitudes  that  attend  inexperience,  and  necessarily  the  trade  is 
slow  of  growth.  When  once  established,  it  is  not  essily  shaken.  Young  men 
grow  old  in  its  prosecution,  and  their  successors  continue  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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For  more  than  thirty  yean  there  has  been  but  little  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  In  1842,  it  recommenced,  and  baa 
already  become  large,  a  fact  which  evinces  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  enterprise  ef 
American  merchants.  The  corn  trade  is  now  growing, — not  yet  consolidated,  and 
is  to  become  of  vast  importance ;  it  requires  only,  however,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  support  it  by  removing  restrictions  in  the  way  of  returns.  Where 
much  is  sold  in  England,  much  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  United  States,  and  England 
is  rich  in  products  of  first  necessity  to  the  growers  of  that  produce.  When,  how- 
ever, the  federal  government  stands  with  an  official  wand,  and  interdicts  die  entry 
•of  those  articles  which  alone  constitute  the  purchasing  power  of  England,  those 
who  embark  in  the  growing  export  trade  have  double  difficulties  to  encounter;  as, 
for  instance,  if  trade  is  free  on  both  sides,  its  own  laws  will  so  regulate  intercourse 
that  the  imports  must  always  very  nearly  equal  the  real  value  of  exports,  and  the 
fact  will  be  indicated  by  the  exchanges  only  which  operate  thus.  AH  those  who 
send  produce,  whether  cotton,  corn,  lard,  cheese,  tobacco,  or  what  article  soever, 
■to  England,  for  sale,  have  a  bill  of  exchange  to  dispose  of  equal  in  amount,  not  to 
the  export  value  of  their  shipment,  as  expressed  in  the  official  tables  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  for  the  amount  of  what  the  articles  actually  sell  to  the  consumers  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  import  goods  from  England  have  to  buy 
a  bill  equal,  not  to  the  amount  of  imports,  as  appears  in  the  government  tables,  but 
for  the  actual  sum  which  they  pay  in  England  for  goods,  when  the  currency  is  a 
apecie  one,  and  trade  free.  These  two  items,  viz.,  the  demand  of  the  importer  for 
hills,  and  their  supply  by  exporters,  will  always  equal  each  other  very  nearly.  If  a 
difference  arises,  a  movement  of  specie  either  way  restores  the  balance,  and  ex- 
changes remain  at  jpar.  When,  however,  the  government  interferes  to  prevent 
imports,  it  also  destroys  the  demand  for  bills,  and  the  shipper  of  produce  cannot 
■sell  to  advantage,  frequently  note*  all,  until  its  prices  fells  so  low  as  to  make  it  an 
object  for  a  banking  house  to  buy  it,  and  import  the  specie.  This  amount  of  specie 
is  looked  upon  favorably,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  an  indication  of  great  loss  to 
farmers  and  shippers  of  produce.  When  the  market  is  healthy,  sterling  bills 
should  bring  84,90  per  <£.  To  import  specie,  they  will  not  bring  more  than  $4,68 
per  d6,  A  loss  of  22  cents  per  <£.  The  price  of  flour  in  Liverpool  being  30s.,  the 
shipper  of  10,000  barrels  will  have,  say  <£15,000  to  draw  for,  and  on  these  bills  it 
•makes  to  him  a  difference  of  $300,  whether  he  can  sell  them  at  par  or  only  at  the 
present  rate  of  p&  per  cent.  When  they  go  below  that  rate,  the  specie  is  imported 
to  the  profit  of  the  banker ;  and  those  private  banking  houses,  which  are  connected  in 
London,  can  import  specie  one-quarter  per  cent,  cheaper  than  others,  because  they 
are  not  subject  to  commissions  and  other  small  charges.  It  is  also  the  case  that 
the  absence  of  a  mint  in  New* York,  causes  exchanges  to  rule  probably  one-half 
per  cent  less  than  they  otherwise  would.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  while 
the  United  States  government  allows  foreign  coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  the  British  government  allows  only  British  gold  coins  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  and  silver  below  a  sum  of  forty  shillings  sterling.  In  France,  French  silver 
.coins  only  are  a  legal  tender.  As  the  coin  in  the  New- York  banks  is  mostly 
foreign,  it  is  ready  for  export,  and  is  money  as  soon  as  it  arrives  out,  without  re- 
coinage,  a  process  which  costs  three-quarters  per  cent.  This  foreign  coin  can  be 
exported  until  bills  are  over  ten  and  one-quarter  per  cent.  If,  however,  a  branch 
were  established  in  New- York,  and  the  specie,  as  soon  as  imported,  turned  into 
American  coin,  it  could  not  be  exported  until  bills  rose  to  eleven  per  cent.,  because 
it  would  have  to  undergo  the  expense  of  coinage  on  its  arrival  out.  The  domestic 
exports  of  the  United  States  are,  say  $1 00,000,000,  and  this  difference  of  exchange 
amounts  on  that  sum  to  $750,000,  per  annum,  lost  to  sellers  of  bills,  for  want  of  a 
mint,  or  rather  a  national  currency,  and  unrestricted  trade.  The  filling  of  the 
channels  of  business  through  the  operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and  a 
mint  in  New- York,  will  give  a  broader  foundation  to  credit  operations,  and  a  greater 
stability  to  the  markets,  than  could  ever  grow  out  of  any  banking  scheme,  how 
great  soever  may  be  its  capita).  The  prices  of  bills  are  now  at  a  level  which 
admits  of  the  import  of  specie  in  quantities  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  Independent  Treasury,  but  to  fill  the  channels  of  business,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  most  stable  individual  credits.  It  is  a  manifestation  that  it  should  not,  at  its 
arrival  in  New-York,  encounter  a  mint  which  would  convert  into  a  national  coin 
and  fit  it  for  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  government  into  those  of  the  people 
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NOTICES   OP  NEW   BOOKS. 

Works  of  the  Puritan  Divines.    Richard  Baxter.    Wiley  dc  Putnam,  New- 
York. 

We  have  received  a  volume  of  this  aeries  of  valuable  and  standard  works.-~ 
It  contains  the  life  and  many  of  the  writings  of  the  above  celebrated  theologian. 
As  the  name1  and  merits  of  Baxter  are  probably  not  so  generally  known  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  slight  incidental  sketch 
both  of  his  life  and  doctrines.  The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  periods  of 
great  political  and  religious  contention  are  highly  favorable  to  the  developement 
of  certain  kinds  of  intellectual  power,  and  we  have  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the 
number  of  enthusiastic  and  able  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who  arose  during  the 
fermentation  of  discontent  amongst  the  people  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  which  broke  out  with  such  bitter  violence  under  the  bold,  unscru- 
pulous, and  wily  direction  of  OKver  Cromwell.  Baxter  was  eminently  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  to  meet  the  religious  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished,  and  he  probably  would  not  have  attained  one-third  of  his  reputation 
at  any  other  epoch.  There  was  then  much  to  reform  and  oppose,  and  as  his  mind 
was  peculiarly  antagonistic  and  independent,  he  had  a  glorious  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  hie  abilities.  The  early  disadvantages  of  his  education  were  so  great, 
as  to  be  in  themselves  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  wonderful  strength  of  mind  and 
indomitable  perseverance. 

He  was  born  in  1 615,  atRowton,  in  Shropshire,  and  from  a  loose  and  rather  pro- 
fligate neighbourhood,  he  was  removed,  at  10  years  of  age,  to  the  house  of  his  father 
at  EatonConstantine,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  placed  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  curate  notorious  for  drunkenness.  There,  however,  he  made  so  little  pro- 
gress, that  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Owen,  of  Wroxeter,  whore 
he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics,  but  scarcely  any  of  Greek. 
From  thence  he  was  put  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Wickstead,  the  chap- 
kin  of  the  council,  at  Ludlow,  (which  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Milton, 
some  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  wrote  his  Coraus,  and  Butler  the  first  part 
of  his  Hudibras ;)  and  even  here,  Baxter's  improvement  was  so  tedious  as  greatly 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  by  his  parents.  This  was  again  owing  to 
the  tutor's  neglect.  At  the  age  of  15,  the  youth  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
and  then,  we  are  told,  his  mind  was  given  a  decisive  bent  by  hie  accidentally 
taking;  up  and  poring  over  Bunny's  "  Book  of  Christian  Exercise  appertaining  to 
Resolution." 

From  that  moment  he  devoted  himself  with  intense  ardor  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, which  he  pursued  without  cessation  for  years,  relying  chiefly  on  himself 
for  instruction.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  Cromwell's  regiments*  and 
effected  much  good  by  preaching  to  the  soldiers.  He  encountered  great  opposi- 
tion, however,  in  various  quarters,  but  this  was  to  be  -expected,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  his  age,  and  never  feared  to  give  utterance 
to  his  religious  opinions.  His  reading  was  immense,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  almost  every  learned  divine ;  but  as  he  never  adopted 
the  entire  doctrines  of  any  particular  writer  or  sect,  and  generally  preferred  his 
own  deductions,  seeking  the  via  media  in  all  tbiogs,  his  theology  has  been  moat 
aptly  styled  eclectic  or  Baxterian. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Addison,     By  Miss  Aikin.    1  vol.     Carey  <k  Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  fifth  number  of  the  "Library  for  the  People,'*  now  being  issued 
by  the  above  well  known  publishers.  The  fair  author,  in  the  treatment  of 
her  subject,  displays  considerable  depth  of  thought  and  power  of  language.  Tho 
work  commences  most  judiciously  with  a  concise  biographical  sketch  of  Addison's 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  some  literary  ability,  and  who  doubtless  exer- 
cised a  moat  beneficial  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  son's  early  tastes  and 
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habits.  We  hare  then  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  above  celebrated  wri- 
ter's life,  with  valuable  and  copious  selections  from  his  correspondence,  and  many 
entertaining  anecdotes.  Addison  was  born  in  1672,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
various  and  excellent  schools,  to  receive  a  thorough  preliminary  education.  He 
was  then  removed  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  there  he  was  soon  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  his  Latin  verses.  This  was  a  most  important  step  towards 
final  success,  for  it  made  him  friends  that  he  much  needed,  and  enabled  him 
eventually  to  pass  through  his  collegiate  course  with  eclat.  On  leaving  college  he 
entered  the  field  of  literature,  made  numerous  translations,  characterised 
rather  by  their  elegance  and  beauty  than  correctness,  and  wrote  some  poems,  and 
numerous  essays,  which  won  him  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  chaste  and 
graceful,  if  not  the  most  vivacious  and  imaginative  writer  that  had  yet  appeared. 
The  object  of  his  prose  writings,  which  were  published  mostly  in  the  "  Tatler,"  and 
the  "  Spectator,"  was  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  "age  by  the  polished  shafts  of 
his  wit,  which,  though  they  struck  hard,  were  so  playful  that  they  never  gave 
offence.  Mr.  Addison  did  not,  however,  in  the  purs  ait  of  literary  fame,  entirely 
neglect  his  immediate  interests,  for  we  are  told  by  Dean  Swift,  that  once,  when 
abandoned  by  lordly  patronage, 

"  -  he  wisely  left  the  muse's  hill, 

To  business  shaped  ihe  poet's  quill — 
Let  all  his  barren  laurels  fade, 
Took  up  himself  the  courtier's  trade, 
And,  grown  a  minister  of  state, 
Saw  poets  on  his  levee  wait." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  lines,  that  he  was  brought  into  close  connection 
with  seme  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  day,  with  respect  to  whom 
we  have,  in  this  book,  many  interesting  facts.  We  are  aware  that  Addison's  name 
and  effusions  are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  but  we  have  said  thus  much  for 
two  simple  reasons;  first,  that  we  love  to  dwell  upon  the  productions  and  history  of 
those  who  have  adorned  their  age ;  and  secondly,  that  we  think  they  cannot  be  re- 
called too  often  to  the  minds  of  the  intelligent. 

Views  a- Foot.    By  J.  Bayard  Taylor.    Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Books,  No.  XXIII.    Wiley  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway. 

Mr.  J.  Bayard  Taylor,  a  young  poet,  whose  verses,  of  a  refined  and  sentimental 
cast,  have  been  well  received  by  the  public,  has  recently  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  that  a  forthcoming  record  of  his  journey, 
which  is  announced  for  immediate  publication,  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 
Mr.  Taylor,  smitten  with  a  desire  to  see  the  old  world,  its  treasures  of  the  arts, 
its  paintings,  architecture,  scenery,  and  people,  set  out  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing most  of  his  journey  on  foot,  and  supporting  himself  by  his  own  labor,  as  a 
printer,  by  the  way.  He  accomplished  his  undertaking  from  the  Giant's  Causeway 
to  the  Eternal  City,  crossing  Alps  and  Appenines,  staff  and  knapsack  in  hand, 
remained  in  Europe  two  years,  and  performed  all  this,  with  the  acquisition  of 
several  modern  languages,  at  an  expense  of  only  five  hundred  dollars.  How  this 
was  done,  and  what  was  done,  Mr.  Taylor's  book  will  declare.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  general  preface  from  the  pen  of  N.  P.  Willis,  in  whose  pleasant  collection 
of  papers,  the  Ephemera — if  we  recollect  right,  there  will  be  found  a  characteristic 
account  of  Mr.  Taylor,  with  some  specimens  of  his  verses,  before  he  set  ont  for 
Europe,  There  are  thousands  in  this  country  who  every  year  ask  the  question, 
what  the  wonders  of  Europe  may  be  seen  for,  and  who  receive  all  kinds  of  an- 
swers from  the  ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  expenses  of  the 
wealthy  merchant  to  the  slender  parsimony  of  the  poor  artist.  Mr.  Taylor's 
answer  will  be  satisfactory.  His  account  of  what  he  saw  is  as  agreeable  as  his 
manner  of  seeing  it  was  new. 

Qlimpes  of  the  Wonderful.    Wiley  &  Putnam,  New- York. 

A  beautifully  bound  Christmas  Annual,  one  of  the  u  instructive  sort,"  contains 
short  and  attractive  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  climes  and  countries,  accompanied  with  numerous  illustrations. 
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Amy  Herbert;  a  Tale  by  the  author  of  "Gertrude"  "  Laneton  Parsonage,79  fye. 

Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.    Appleton  &  Co.  New- York. 

This  volume  forms  the  twenty-first  number  of  the  "  Literary  Miscellany,"  a 
Beries  of  choice  books,  now  being  issned  by  the  above  named  qmblishers.  It  is  a 
pleasing,  well  written  story  of  domestic  life,  replete  with  interesting  scenes  and 
conversations,  and  pervaded  by  a  truly  amiable  and  Christian  spirit.  The  principal 
characters  reside  in  one  of  the  most  retired  and  romantic  parts  of  England,- 
of  which  we  have  m  this  work  many  faithful  and  agreeable  sketches.  We  feel 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  upon 
whose  hearts  and  predilections  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  most  beneficial  effect. 

The  Island  Bride,  and  other  Poems.    By  James  P.  Coleman.    William  D. 

Ticknor  &  Co.  Boston* 

The  first  of  these  poems  appears  to  have  been  written  in  imitation  of  Lord 
Byron's  Childe  Harold,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  various  cantos  into 
whicb  it  is  divided  are  interspersed  with  many  noble,  brilliant,  and  original  thoughts, 
expressed  in  the  most  glowing  and  chaste  language.  The  chief  deficiency  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  it  presents  rather  the  poetic  reflections  of  a  mind  having  no 
distinct  object  in  view,  than  those  comprehensive  touches,  which,  though  beautiful 
in  themselves,  are  made  to  subserve  the  general  effect.  Were  we  asked  to 
characterise  this  work,  we  should  style  it  a  poem  on  matters  and  things  in  general. 
The  disjointed  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed,  are,  however,  of  a  high  order, 
and  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  the  reader  of  cultivated  and  refined  taste. — 
The  other  portions  of  the  collection  are  entitled,  **  Summer  Musings,"  u  Lines, 
suggested  at  the  White  Mountains,"  "  Elegy  on  a  King  Charles,  drowned  at 
the  sea  shore,"  "  Mater  Dolorosa,"  ice.  which  also  display  considerable  poetic 
genius. 

Beauties  of  French  History,  and  Beauties  of  English  History.     Harper  ic 
Brothers. 

Here  are  two  small  volumes,  edited'  by  G.  J.  Frost,  LL.  D.,  author  of  the 
Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  Each  book  comprises,  in  a  short  and 
graphic  sketch,  the  leading  events  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  two 
great  nations  respectively  of  which  they  treat  Of  France  we  have  drawn  out 
in  review  the  prominent  points  of  history  from  the  ancient  Gauls  to  Louis  XVI. 
including  anecdotes  of  Napoleon.  Of  England,  they  treat  of  events  beginning 
with  the  Druids,  and  ending  with  Victoria ;  and  the  two  form  not  only  a  means  of 
convenient  reference,  but  of  instruction  for  the  young. 

Sisters  of  Charity.    By  Mrs.  Aihcett  Dorset.    Dunigan's  Home  Library,  No.V. 

2  vols.     C.  Dunigan,  151  Fulton-street. 

The  preface  of  these  two  beautiful  volumes,  which  are  got  up  in  a  style  that 
reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Dunigan,  sets  forth  that  they  were  written  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  the  good  work  of  supplying  the  younger  portion  of  the  Catholic  community 
with  a  source  of  mental  recreation,  which,  while  it  interests  the  mind,  will  also 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  religion  and  morality  above  all  else  constitute  the 
only  true  and  lasting  happiness.  The  story  itself  is  well  conceived,  and  executed 
in  good  taste,  We  cheerfully  commend  it  as  calculated  to  further  the  laudable 
design  of  its  authoress. 

Notes  on  the  Northwest ;  or  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.    By  Wm.  J.  A.  Brad- 
ford.   Wiley  6c  Putnam,  New- York. 

This  volume  contains  much  valuable  and  minute  information  with  regard  to 
the  history,  geography,  resources,  and  habits  of  the  vast,  and,  we  might  almost 
say,  unknown  region  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Indeed,  we  have  sel- 
dom read  a  more  comprehensive  or  apparently  accurate  book  of  the  kind.  So 
much  ignorance  prevails,  respecting  the  wilder  districts  of  our  country,  and 
so  great  is  the  necessity  experienced,  particularly  amongst  emigrant  farmers,  to 
obtain  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  lands  upon  which  they  are  disposed 
to  settle,  that  we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this  work  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Its  attraction  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  descriptions  of  local  scenery  with  which 
it  is  interspersed. 
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Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest;  with  Anecdotes  of 
their  Courts.  By  Agues  Stucuand.  Vol.  IX.  Lea  6c  Blanchard,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  English  press  has  spoken  in  deservedly  high  terms  of  this  novel  and  valua- 
ble historical  series  of  lives.  The  work  be  tore  us  gives  the  most  interesting  and 
minute  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  Mary  Beatrice,  of  Modena,  consort  of 
James  II.  The  materials  with  which  it  is  so  abundantly  supplied,  are  derived 
from  exclusive  and  authentic  sources,  to  which  few,  if  any,  previous  writers  have 
ever  had  access.    Many  of 

41  The  treasures  of  antiquity,  laid  up 
In  old  historic  rolls" ■ 

are  opened  for  the  first  time;  and  this  species  of  biography  is  invested  with  new 
and  appropriate  charms,  which  must  greatly  increase  its  popularity  and  use 
fulness. 

Alderlrook.  By  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck.    Boston  ;  Ticknor  &  Co. 

Most  readers  are  aware  that  these  agreeable  tales  and  sketches,  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Columbian  Magazine,  under  die  "  nom  de 

?lume"  of  *•  Fanny  Forester,"  were  the  production  of  Miss  Chubbuck,  now  Mrs. 
udson,  and  wife  of  the  distinguished  Baptist  Missionary  in  Burmah,  whither  she 
has  gone  to  share  his  labors.  The  two  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  collection  of 
those  productions  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines,  as  well  as  many  that 
have  never  before  been  published.  A  likeness  of  Miss  Chubbuck,  said  to  be  good, 
serves  as  a  frontispiece.    The  volumes  are  beautifully  got  up. 

CampbeWs  Complete  Poetical  Works.    New- York  ;  Appleton  6c  Co. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  neat  duodecimo  edition  of  all  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  prefaced  by  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  author,  with  a  portrait,  and  numer- 
ous fine  steel  engravings.  The  volume  is  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
library  of  every  one ;  and  forms  a  most  desirable  present  at  this  season  of  friendly 
mementos.  * 

Jzadk  Walton's  Lives.    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

This  is  a  very  welcome  republication  of  the  Lives  of  Walton,  and  is  founded 
upon  the  one  published  by  Mr.  Major,  with  the  Life  of  Walton  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Touch,  in  the  edition  of  1805.  It  is  a  valuable  work.  The  Lite  of  Dr.  Donne, 
by  Walton,  was  a  great  favorite  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Elementary  French  Reader — Containing  Fables,  Select  Tales,  with  a  Dictionary 
of  all  the  Words,  translated  into  English.  By  M.  De  Fivas.  D.  Appleton  6c  Co. 
New- York. 

This  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  assist  the  student  of  French,  and  as  an  aid  to 
translation.  The  Dictionary  contains  all  die  words  used,  and  consequently,  a 
great  number  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionaries,  particularly  the  various 
forms  of  verbs.  Hence  the  learner  is  exercised  in  the  correct  use  of  the  words 
before  going  through  the  difficult  conjugations  of  French  verbs.  No  student  of 
French  should  be  without  it. 

Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  J.  A.  N.  Speic- 

cek.    D.  Appleton  6c  Co. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Arnold  Series  of  Classical  Books,  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  as  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  The  work  in  ques- 
tion is  designed  to  enable  the  student,  having  learned  to  decline  and  conjugate,  to 
translate  most  sentences. 

English  Synonymes — Classified  and  Explained  by  O.  F.  Graham.  Edited  by 
Henry  Reed,  LL.  D.  D.  Appleton  6c  Co.,  200  Broadway,  New- York. 
An  exceedingly  valuable  assistant  to  the  student  of  the  English  language.  The 
words,  which  approach  each  other  in  their  signification,  are  clearly  and  method- 
ically arranged,  with  copious  explanations  of  the  difference  that  exists  between 
them,  and  are  of  easy  reference.  The  careful  study  of  the  work  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  seeking  to  attain  purity  of  style,  and  cannot  be  too  warmly  com- 
mended to  the  use  of  young  learners. 
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The  Juvenile  Companion  and  Fireside  Reader.  By  Rev.  Mr.  Blake.    Harper  & 

Brothers. 

A  cheap  edition  of  a  compilation  for  youth ;  comprising  a  large  amount  of 
varied  and  instructive  reading,  upon  all  sorts  of  topics. 

BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson  ;  including  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  nu- 
merous Additions  and  Notes.  2  vols.  8vo.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  acceptable  editions  that  have  been 
published  of  this  master-piece  of  biography.  The  peculiar  clearness  and  famil- 
iarity with  which  the  manners  of  the  age  of  giant  intellect  are  brought  before  us, 
make  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  student  of  English  history.  It  has  been  well 
named  the  richest  Dictionary  of  wit  and  wisdom,  of  which  any  language  can  boast. 
The  London  Quarterly  has  truly  said  of  it : 

"  It  is,  without  doubt— excepting  a  few  immortal  monument*  of  creative  genius— that  English 
book  which,  were  the  island  to  be  sunk  to-morrow,  with  all  ks  inhabitant!,  would  be  moat  prized 
m  other  days  and  countries  by  the  students  of  us  and  of  oar  history.0 

The  Emigrant.    By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart.    Harper  6c  Brothers. 

Whoever  has  read  the  delightful  work  of  Sir  Francis  B.  Head's  description  of 
Che  "  Pampas"  of  South  America,  will  turn  eagerly  to  this  new  production  of  the 
talented  author,  the  more  so  that  his  administration  in  Canada  during  the  trouble- 
some times  of  1836,  '7,  add  a  double  interest  to  his  story,  both  to  the  curious  and 
to  the  politician*  The  book  is  full  of  amusing  incident  and  vivid  description,  as  well 
as  valuable  observations,  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  northern  neighbor. 

Guide  to  Wisdom  and  Virtue.    Harpers  6c  Brothers. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  brief  extracts  and  selections  designed  for  youth,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  good  thoughts  and  actions. 

The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind.    By  George  Moore,  M.  D. 

This  work,  forming  No.  20  of  the  new  miscellany,  is  by  the  author  of  a  series  of 
papers  that  attracted  much  notice  from  the  European  press.  It  is  an  excellent 
book,  presenting  important  knowledge  in  an  attractive  form,  and  thoroughly  per- 
vaded by  a  Christian  spirit.  Its  publication  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable  to 
the  religious  public,  and  highly  beneficial  to  all. 

A  Progressive  German  Reader :  adapted  to  die  American  edition  of  Ollendorff 
German  Grammar.  By  G.  J.  Abler,  A.  B.  D.  Appleton  6c  Co.,  200  Broad- 
way. 

The  impulse  which  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  has  received 
of  late  years  in  this  country,  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  admirable  series  of  in- 
structive books,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  The  series  appears  to  be 
formed  on  a  uniform  plan,  combining  all  that  is  valuable  for  the  aid  of  the  student, 
to  whom  learning  is  certainly  made  easy,  by  the  skillful  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  learner  of  these  works. 

The  reader  in  question  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  German  classics,  ar- 
ranged with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  pupil  at  each  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress. It  can  be  used  immediately  after  the  elements  of  the  grammar  have  been 
mastered,  and  cannot  fail  to  conduct  the  pupil  to  a  very  exact  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  tongue.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  the 
successive  lessons  are  accompanied  by  notes,  embracing  all  that  is  needed  to  trans- 
late them  readily ;  and  in  this  way  the  learner  is  taken  from  step  to  step.  An  ex- 
cellent vocabulary  is  appended.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
teachers,  and  all  interested  in  this  department  of  education. 

Jmeenile  Companion :  consisting  of  historical  and  biographical  anecdotes  and  selec- 
tions in  poetry.    By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.  D. 

An  exceedingly  neat  volume,  contains  a  selection  of  168  most  interesting  sketches 
and  anecdotes  of  a  truthful  nature  ;  and  as  such,  contain  amusement  with  instruc- 
tion, in  a  manner  calculated  to  ensure  the  interest  of  youth,  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
without  misleading.  igitized  by  Cj( 
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Mrs.  Southey's  (Caroline  Bowles1)  Poems.    2  vols.    Wiley  &  Putnam.    New- 
York. 

These  poems  are  varied,  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  will  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  Family  Library.  Some  few  of  them  are  not  above  mediocrity,  but 
there  are  several  pervaded  by  a  truly  poetic  spirit,  and  which  tend  to  inspire 
the  reader  with  a  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  elevated  and  consoling  in 
religion.  These  volumes  are  interspersed  with  lively  and  interesting  prose  essays 
on  various  subjects,  some  of  which  present  a  very  agreeable  contrast  to  the  more 
fanciful  portions  of  the  work.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Soutbey's  mind 
is  pathos,  and  in  this  respect,  many  of  her  poems  have  not  often  been  ex- 
celled. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  commending  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  young 
ladies  of  taste  and  intelligence,  for  they  will  find  it  especially  congenial. 

Flowers  of  Fable :  with  Engravings.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Among  holyday  gifts,  none  apparently  is  more  desirable  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  youth  than  this  beautiful  volume,  comprising  selections  of  fables, 
elegantly  illustrated  and  printed,  and  wonderfully  cheap. 

Evenings  at  Home.     By  Dr.    Aiken  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.     Illustrated  by 

Adaras.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work,  which  has  been  an  established  favorite  for  half  a  century,  is  now 
presented  to  the  American  public  in  a  style  seldom  surpassed.  The  illustrations  are 
such  as  do  credit  to  the  artist,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  MONTH, 

The  public  amusements  of  the  city,  during  the  past  month,  have  neither  been 
as  numerous,  nor  of  such  high  character,  as  at  certain  previous  periods,  for  like 
many  other  matters,  they  nave  their  ebb  and  flood ;  but  we  have  had  at  least 
one  novelty,  which  surpasses  all  others  wafted  to  our  shores.  The  Vienna 
Children,  notwithstanding  their  fright  at  the  mishap  of  the  Great  Britain,  and 
the  fears  which,  we  have  been  assured,  were  entertained  by  some  of  the  troupe, 
of  being  tomahawked  by  the  Indians,  should  they  visit  America,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre,  about  three  weeks  since,  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  fashionable  audiences  ever  seen  within  its  walls.  Figure  to  yourselves, 
a  miniature  regiment  of  infantry,  drilled  to  perfection,  going  through  the  most 
difficult  evolutions,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  ensemble  of  these  children's 
movements.  Let  your  fancy  wander  in  search  of  every  fascinating  and  eccen- 
tric grace  of  combination,  and  you  may  then  justly  appreciate  the  inventive  genius 
of  Madam  Weiss,  the  directress,  and  the  triumph  she  has  achieved.  Indivi- 
dually, there  is  nothing  in  the  dancing  of  these  children  that  is  even  surprising,  but 
collectively,  their  performance  is  truly  wonderful. 

The  different  figures  into  which  they  resolve  with  such  rapidity,  possess  all  that 
is  pleasing  in  regularity  without  any  of  its  stiffness,  and  infinitely  more  elegance  than 
we  had  thought  consistent  with  the  uniformity  which  they  describe.  Their  cele- 
brated pas  aes  Jlewrs  is  considered  their  chef  d'auvre,  and  indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  comparative  "pleasure  it  has  afforded,  we  should  concur  in  this 
opinion.  *  *  The  Italian  Opera  Company  will  probably  have  commenced  its  repre- 
sentations ere  the  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Review.  All  its  members 
seem  to  be  actuated  by  the  best  possible  spirit,  and  every  thing  augurs  well  as 
to  its  success.  Madame  Pico,  our  favorite  caniatriee,  in  accordance  with  the 
extreme  amiability  and  condescension  she  has  so  frequently  manifested,  con- 
sented to  appear  in  a  second  role,  thereby  setting  an;  example  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  more  frequently  imitated  by  her  compeers  in  the  profession.  We 
were  highly  gratified,  though  not  surprised,  to  learn  that  she  had  joined  the  troupe, 
as  it  would  have  been  incomplete  and  unsuccessful  without  her  fine  contralto  and 
excellent  acting.  The  Operas  selected  for  representation  during  the  season  wiH 
comprise  some  of  the  best  works  of  Bossini,  Bellini,  Donnizetti,  Mercadante,  and. 
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Verdi.  Considerable  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  at  Palmo's, 
so  as  to  render  that  theatre  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  possible.  From  all 
that  we  have  heard  on  the  subject,  we  should  conclude  that  this  company  is 
superior  to  any  we  have  had  here  yet,  and  that  nothing  is  required  to  ensure  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  this  city,  but  a  continuance  of  the  good 
understanding  and  unanimity  whith  which  the  season  will  have  been  commenced. 
•  •  •  Sivori's  last  concerts  here  were  crowded  to  excess.  He  was  assisted 
by  several  distinguished  artists,  amongst  whom  were  Signora  Pico,  and  Signor 
De  Begnis.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  has  nearly  lost  his  voice,  but  the  terzetto  of  u  II 
Fanatico,"  in  which  that  lady,  Miss  Northall  and  himself  took  part,  was  raptu- 
rously encored.  The  great  nue&tro  never  played  better,  and  the  audience  list- 
ened to  him,  if  possible,  with  a  profounder  admiration  of  his  wondeiful  skill  and 
genius. 

We  attended  some  few  of  Mr.  Whitney's  highly  intellectual  entertainments, 
entitled  "  Evenings  with  American  Orators,"  and  we  must  say  that  we  were  grati- 
fied beyond  expectation. 

This  gentleman's  manner  is  rather  deficient  in  grace,  but  he  possesses  consider- 
able talent.  He  has  been  evidently  an  extensive  and  discriminating  reader,  and 
his  memory  is  singularly  retentive.  His  *»  Evenings"  are  valuable,  as  affording 
those  persons  who  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  our  great  statesmen,  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  respective  styles  of  oratory,  and 
even  with  their  personal  peculiarities,  as  observable  in  public.  In  every  case,  the 
man,  the  speaker,  and  the  legislator,  are  brought  in  one  vivid  impersonation  before 
our  eyes,  and  we  are  thrilled  almost  by  the  very  emotions  which  the  original  him- 
self excited  in  the  moments  of  his  triumph.  To  a  lecturer  who  so  ably  recalls 
the  early  struggles  and  glories  of  our  country,  in  the  best  speeches  of  our  public 
men,  we  cannot  wish  other  than  brilliant  success. 

Having  touched  upon  those  matters  that  appear  to  us  of  peculiarly  local  interest, 
we  shall  present  to  the  reader  a  slight  incidental  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  who  may 
be  considered  the  type  of  a  class,  once  numerous,  and  now  almost  extinct,  but  the 
memory  of  whose  numberless  acts  of  patriotism  will  render  them  ever  dear  to  the 
American  heart. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  whom  we  thank 
warmly  for  enabling  us,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  do  our  part  in  giving  "honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due."  Not  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  we  may  tell  him  or 
her  at  once,  that  the  subject  of  this  item  of  our  gossip  is  no  less  a  personage  than 

Mother  Bailey. 

Of  course,  every  one  knows  who  Mother  Bailey  is.  It  may  be  inquired  at  some 
future  period,  who  is  James  K.  Polk,  or  Henry  Clay,  or  Martin  Van  Buren,  for  the 
shifting  scenes  of  the  world  might  possibly  hide  these  distinguished  persons  and 
their  fame  from  human  sight.  But  none  will  think  of  asking  who  Mother  Bailey 
is,  for  every  body  knows  her,  and  will  remember  her  whilst  this  may  be  called  the 
land  of  freedom  and  adventure.  She  is  celebrated,  the  wide  world  over,  as  the 
heroine  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  She  distinguished  herself  greatly  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  but  more  particularly  during  the  last  war  with  England,  and  in  an 
event  which  transpired  in  an  attack  on  the  above  place  by  a  strong  naval  force. 
This  event  is  calculated  to  transmit  her  name  to  the  latest  posterity,  as  that  of  one 
who  has  done  a  deed  of  almost  unmentionable  address,  promptitude,  and  patriotism, 
and  which  might  well  have  served  to  stimulate  even  cowards  to  the  display  of 
heroic  courage  and  devotion.  But  let  us  recur  to  some  of  the  earlier  phases  of  her 
checquered  life.  She  witnessed  many  of  the  most  revolting  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  amongst  others  the  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold  on  the  sixth  of  September. 
On  that  occasion  she  lost  several  of  her  nearest  relatives,  who  had  long  suffered 
almost  inconceivable  hardships,  of  which  she  was,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  partaker. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  New-London,  a 
detachment  of  the  army  of  the  traitor  Arnold,  tinder  whose  personal  direction 
that  feat  of  vandalism  was  performed,  was  directed  to  attack  and  carry  Fort 
Griswold  at  Groton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was  then  under  the 
command  of    Col.    Ledyard,  a  .noble,   brave,    and   meritorious  officer,  whose 
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memory  will  live  in  the  warm  affections  of  his  country,  as  that  of  one  of  the 
early  martyrs  to  her  liberty,  whilst  the  granite  pile  which  now  lifts  its  summit 
above  the  spot  where  he  was  sacrificed,  shall  long  remain  to  bear  the  record 
of  his  death.  The  fort  was,  in  truth,  little  more  than  an  embankment  of  earth, 
thrown  up  as  a  breast-work  for  the  handful  of  troops  it  surrounded,  and  with  a 
strong  log -house  in  the  centre.  The  force  which  attacked  it  was  altogether  superior 
to  that  of  its  defenders,  even  when  the  difference  in  their  position  is  taken  into 
view.  The  case  was  so  hopeless,  that  the  slightest  share  of  prudence  wouW 
have  suggested  retreat.  'But  the  chafed  and  gallant  spirits  of  Ledyard  and 
his  men  would  not  permit  them  to  retire  before  a  marauding  enemy,  however  pow- 
erful, without  making  at  least  one  effort  to  beat  him  back.  With  a  boldness  and 
heroism  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  they  stood  their  ground,  until  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  were  in  the  fort,  and  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  its  heroic  de- 
fenders. Fierce  and  terrible,  for  a  few  moments,  was  the  encounter,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  last  ray  of  hope  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  a  useless  effusion  of  blood 
would  have  resulted  from  further  resistance,  that  they  at  length  yielded. 

In  doing  so,  however,  they  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  gallantry  dis- 
played by  their  little  band,  would  at  least  shelter  them  from  indignity.  Ledyard 
had  turned  the  handle  of  his  sword  to  the  commander  of  the  assailants,  and 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  commands  this  fort,"  replied,  "  I  did,  Sir,  but 
you  do  now,"  when  he  was  pierced  to  the  heart  with  his  own  weapon,  and  by  the 
dastardly  hand  in  which  he  had  just  placed  it.  An  almost  indiscriminate  butchery 
now  commenced;  many  falling  instantly  dead,  and  some  being  desperately 
wounded.  The  fort  was  then  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  The  bar- 
barity, however,  did  not  end  there.  When  it  was  found  that  several  of  the  pri- 
soners were  still  alive,  the  British  soldiers  piled  their  mangled  bodies  in  an  old 
cart,  and  started  it  down  the  steep  and  rugged  hill,  towards  the  river,  in  order  thai 
they  might  be  there  drowned. 

But  stumps  and  stones  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  cart ;  and  when  the 
enemy  had  retreated  (for  the  aroused  inhabitants  of  that  region  soon  compelled 
them  to  the  step)  the  friends  of  the  wounded  came  to  their  aid,  and  thus  seve- 
ral lives  were  saved.  Among  the  desperately  wounded,  was  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Bailey,  we  believe  an  uncle,  who  had  left  at  home  an  infant,  which  in  his  dying 
moments  his  soul  yearned  to  see. 

This  lady,  who  had  come  to  aid  the  suffering,  heard  his  request,  and  went  to 
a  distance  of  three  miles  to  obtain  the  child,  which  she  brought  all  the  way  in  her 
arms,  and  placed  on  the  bosom  of  its  father.  Such  were  the  pictures  frequently 
presented  to  Mrs.  Bailey's  eyes,  and  it  is  therefore  no  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
in  her  mind  and  heart  was  engendered  that  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  the 
Britishers,  which  gave  a  coloring  to  her  whole  life,  and  which  has  been  evinced 
in  so  decided  a  manner  in  those  deeds  which  have  most  contributed  to  her 
celebrity. 

In  the  war'  of  1812,  as  it  is  called,  this  sentiment  of  hostility,  which  time 
had  somewhat  modified,  was  aroused  with  all  its  vengeful  ardor,  and  the 
country  knew  no  readier  hand  than  Mrs.  Bailey's  to  inflict  chastisement  for  the 
injuries  that  had  been  heaped  upon  her  countrymen,  her  kinsmen,  and  her  friends. 
The  time  at  length  drew  near  in  which  occurred  the  circumstance  which,  aa 
we  have  before  intimated,  will  transmit  her  name  with  honor  to  unborn  ages.-— 
In  July,  1813,  there  appeared  off  New-London  harbor  a  blockading  fleet,  con- 
sisting, we  believe,  of  the  Rainilies  74,  and  several  other  large  vessels  of  war.— 
On  the  13th  of  that  month,  the  British  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to 
land,  and  attack  New-London.  The  theatre  of  these  hostile  movements  was  toe 
near  the  many  painful  incidents  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  scene  bore  too  striking  a 
resemblance  to  the  occurrences  of  which  we  have  spoken,  not  to  awaken  instantly 
the  memory  of  deep-felt  and  aggravated  wrongs,  and  to  fire  the  bosoms  of  the 
inhabitants  with  a  spirit  akin  to  that  by  which  they  had  been  actuated  in  the 
Revolution.  No  sooner,  then,  had  the  British  squadron  approached,  and  their 
object  become  apparent,  than  crowds  of  men,  from  beardless  youth  to  extreme 
old  age,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  danger  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  AH  was 
Intense  commotion  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  attack.  Old  Fort  Griswold 
was  again  tenanted  by  a  company  of  hastily'  gathered  volunteers,  under  the 
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command  of  Major  Simeon  Smith,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  a  vigorous 
and  determined  defence.  The  defendants  were  all  animated  as  one  man,  and 
though  their  meana  of  resistance  were  meagre,  they  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  Small  camion,  the  best  they  had,  were  planted  and  manned  at  the 
fort;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  an  insufficient  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition for  a  protracted  contest.  They  wanted  flannel  to  make  the  cartridges, 
and  feared  that  the  time  would  not  allow  to  cross  the  ferry  to  New-London  in 
search  of  it.  In  this  emergency  an  individual  was  despatched  to  obtain  all  he 
could,  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Grotoo.  But  whatever  stores  the  villagers 
might  have  had,  there  was  no  flannel. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  messenger,  almost  in  despair,  called  upon  Mrs. 
Bailey  for  counsel,  and  made  known  hts  wants.  He  knew,  at  all  events,  that  she 
would  do  everything  in  her  power  to  assist  him.  She  at  once  proposed  appealing 
individually  to  the  occupants  of  each  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  found  all 
ready  to  give  up  what  they  had  to  spare,  whether  unfashioned  or  made  into  gar- 
ments. Having  completed  their  respective  visits,  Mrs.  Bailey  and  her  co-  laborer 
met  in  the  street,  and  she  delivered  to  him  all  that  she  had  collected.  But  even 
when  added  to  his  it  was  found  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Bailey,  however, 
wae  not  to  be  defeated  in  her  object.  She  instantly  threw  off  her  petticoat  from  her 
own  person,  where  she  stood  in  the  street,  exclaiming,  as  she  gave  it  to  him,  *»  There, 
put  that  in  thed— d  Englishman's  g-ts !"  and  the  messenger  started  off  immediately 
to  bis  comrades.  The  result  is  known.  The  enemy,  in  this  case  at  least,  deemed 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  did  not  land.  Such  is  the  prominent  inci- 
dent which  has  won  for  Mother  Bailey  an  imperishable  fame.  The  effect  through 
the  region  was  electric,  and  that  petticoat,  had  it  been  borne  aloft  as  a  banner  in  the 
day  of  fight,  would  have  animated  the  soldiers  of  the  good  cause,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary, with  as  ardor  as  enthusiastic,  a  courage  as  undaunted,  and  an  energy  as  indo- 
mitable, as  were  once  inspired  in  the  bosoms  of  Frenchmen  by  the  presence  of 
Joan  d'Arc. 

What  agency  the  petticoat  had  in  prosecuting  the  war  by  way  of  cartridges  we 
know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  Mother  Bailey  feels  as  proud  at  this 
moment  of  the  act  of  its  appropriation,  as  the  monarch  possibly  could  of  the  crown 
he  wears. 

Mrs.  Bailey  resides  with  the  husband  of  her  youthful  days,  who  was  a  partici- 
pator with  her  of  the  scenes  of  strife  aud  war  that  darkened  her  country's  early 
history.  He  is  now  the  sharer  of  her  patriotic  ardor  for  her  country's  welfare, 
and  they  mutually  rejoice  in  its  unparalleled  prosperity.  -She  is  Post- Master  of 
GraCon  for  life,  and  the  duties  of  her  office  will  be  faithfully  discharged. 

The  old  lady  is  visited  almost  daily  by  the  curious  from  all  quarters  of  the  land, 
and  receives  their  visits  with  unreserved  cordiality,  provided,  of  course,  that  they 
are  of  the  true  Democratic  stamp,  and  have  an  undevioting  love  of  country  at  heart. 

But  woe  to  the  sympathisers  with  her  country's  enemies,  and  the  opponents  of 
Democratic  truth,  if  the  volubility  of  her  ready  tongue  can  procure  that  woe. 
Talk  to  her  of  anything  but  her  country's  weal,  or  utter  one  sentence  of  condem- 
nation against  any  one  of  those  eminent  statesmen,  Van  Buren,  Jackson,  or  Pre- 
sident Polk,  and  you  arouse  at  once  a  fire,  which  nothing  but  penitence  on  your 
part  can  ever  extinguish.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Bailey  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  distinguished  travellers,  all  of  whom,  when  they  can,  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  paying  their  personal  respects,  and  hearing  from 
her  own  fervid  lips,  the  recital  of  those  deeds  which  have  made  so  indelible  an  im- 
pression on  her  soul,  and  given  such  peculiar  bias  to  her  character.  She  has  been 
visited  and  taken  by  the  hand  by  several -Presidents  of  the  United  States ;  but  for 
none  does  she  seem  to  cherish  a  more  profound  respect  than  for  Van  Buren  aod 
Jackson.  The  latter,  especially,  is  her  beau  ideal  of  the  Warrior  and  States- 
man !  and  his  name  finds,  in  her  view,  no  worthy  associate  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  save  that  alone  of  the  Immortal  Washington.  She  has  of  course  received 
from  visitors  various  tokens  of  remembrance,  but  none  of  which  does  she  seem  to 
value  so  highly,  as  a  small  box  made  of  the  oak  of  the  Frigate  Constitution,  or 
**  Old  Ironndes^  as  she  lofes  to  call  that  gallant  ship,  in  which  box  she  keeps  very 
safely  deposited  a  lock  of  hair,  from  each  of  the  heads  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
These,  she  says,  "  money  is  too  poor  to  buy." 

The  lock  from  the  head  of  Jackson,  we  believe*  she  was  privileged  to  clip  with 
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her  own  hand,  at  the  time  when  he  made  his  Presidential  tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 
That  from  Van  B urea's  head  was  obtained  though  the  agency  of  a  friend,  but  ac- 
companied by  a  note  from  Mr.  V.  B.,  which,  by  the  sentiment  it  conveyed,  that 
"  Columbia  has  oo  daughter  whom  he  would  more  cheerfully  oblige,"  has  inspired 
her  with  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  his  gallantry,  in  addition  to  those  which  she 
had  before  entertained,  of  his  statesmanlike  qualities  and  patriotism. 

Mrs.  Bailey  is,  in  many  respects,  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  and  patriotically, 
a  remarkable  woman.  On  Sunday,  October  11,  1846,  she  numbered  eiohty 
bight  years  of  age,  and  being  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  ordinary  faculties  of  the 
body,  as  sight,  hearing,  memory,  utterance,  and  even  agility,  she  is  as  the  girl 
of  eighteen !  Her  countenance  and  voice  alone,  indicate  tne  ravages  of  age.— 
Time,  as  it  marks  its  furrows  on  the  mountain's  brow,  has  inscribed  its  wrinkles 
on  her'e — and  in  this  respect,  you  feel  that  she  is  not  exempt  from  the  condition 
of  roost  earthly  things,  but  is  "passing  away"  All  that  emanates  from  her 
feelings,  however,  indicates,  even  now,  the  vigor  and  the  vivacity  of  youth!— 
The  jest,  the  song,  the  repartee,  come  with  a  freshness  and  readiness  from  her 
lips,  unsurpassed  by  any ;  and  even  if  she  be  called  to  "  trip  it  en  the  light  fantas- 
tic toe"  she  can  show  you,  Sam- Patch- like — "  that  some  things  can  be  done  as 
well  as  others" — on  the  sole  condition  that  the  tune  be  "  Yankee-doodle,"  or 
**  Jefferson  and  Liberty."  Notwithstanding  her  extreme  old  age,  she  has  never 
been  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  wearing  glasses,  and  she  can,  even  now, 
as  in  her  youthful  days,  read  the  finest  print.  If  any  one  wished  to  put  her 
hearing  to  the  test,  let  him  but  tohisper  a  word  in  her  presence,  against  the  fair 
fame  of  her  revered  Jackson,  or  in  favor  of  the  British  Crown,  and  he  will  no 
longer  be  inclined  to  doubt. 

One  incident  we  must  mention,  before  we  close,  illustrative  of  the  quickness  , 
of  her  wit,  and  the  keenness  of  her  feelings  of  satiric  bitterness,  toward  the  me- 
mory of  the  Traitor  Arnold,  whose  name  even,  she  holds  in  utter  scorn  and 
detestation. 

Calling  upon  her  a  few  days  since,  we  introduced  her  favorite  topic,  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  and  the  ample  means  of  subsistence  for  our  citizens,  while 
thousands  in  Europe  were  starving.  This  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  "potato- 
rot,'*  now  so  extensively  prevalent,  when,  as  if  struck  by  a  new  and  sudden 
thought,  she  raised  herself  to.  the  full  originality  of  her  tall  and  muscular  frame, 
(for  she  is  very  tall  and  erect,)  and  said,  **  There  has  been  much  speculation  about 
the  cause  of  the  potato-rot,  and  people  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what  to 
attribute  it;  but  the  cause  is  plain.  Don't  you  know  what  it  is?"  We  do  not, 
we  replied.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  when  that  old  devil,  Arnold  died,  they  buried 
him  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  poison  is  now  spreading  through  the  whole  con- 
tinent !" 

Such,  then,  is  Mother  Bailey.  Had  she  lived  in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient 
Roman  glory,  no  matron  of  that  mighty  empire  would  have  been  more  highly 
honored ;  and  the  state,  arraying  her  name  with  its  mightiest  and  most  revered, 
would  have  exclaimed,  with  double  emphasis,  as  did  the  Roman  matron,  with 
regard  to  her  children,  "  These  are  my  Jewels;"  and  on  her  passing  from  the 
shores  of  time,  her  name  would  have  been  the  fitting  subject  for  Apotheosis. 

But  living  remote  from  the  age  and  the  theatre  of  such  doings,  and  having  her 
still  amongst  us,  .we  must  evince  our  respect  for  the  devotion  she  has  manifested 
to  her  country,  however  devoid  of  refinement  that  devotion  may  appear,  by  mak- 
ing use  of  that  simple,  emphatic,  and  eulogistic  phrase,  prevalent  in  all  Yankee- 
dom — ■•  Hurrah !  for  Mofber  Bailey  I"  And  when  the  sun  of  her  existence  is 
set,  should  it  be  ordained  us  to  survive  her,  we  shall  waft,  warm  from  the  heart,  in 
common  with  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  the  last  solemn  invocation — Peace 
to  her  manes. 
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THE  WAR. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States,  from  its  first  settlements  at  isolated 
points  on  the  Atlantic  border,  has  been  one  of  continual  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. Communities  in  their  growth  have  constantly  thrown  forward  a 
race  of  hardy  pioneers,  before  whom  the  savages  have  fallen  back  and  the 
wilderness  has  been  subdued.  The  busy  and  enterprising  settlers  have 
descended  from  the  Alleghanies,  occupied  the  plains,  pushed  across  mighty 
streams,  traversed  the  prairies,  penetrated  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  are  even  now  loading  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  the  Pacific,  with  pro- 
duce that  their  industry  has  raised  from  the  lands  of  its  tributary  streams, 
forming  the  germ  of  that  great  commerce,  which  a  few  short  years  will  find 
whitening  the  Pacific  with  its  canvass.  This  whole  progress,  which  has 
added  15  sovereign  states  to  the  Union,  embracing  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  as  well  as  millions  of  acres  not  yet  formed  into  states  or  occu- 
pied by  emigrants,  has  been  but  a  continuation  of  that  pressure  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  east,  which  the  Roman  empire  was  unable  to  resist,  and  which 
is  destined  to  carry  back  to  Asia  the  refinement  of  arts  and  the  influences 
of  Christianity,  gathered  in  a  journey  of  two  thousand  years  round  the  world, 
from  east  to  west.  The  progress  of  the  emigration  in  Europe  was  a  military 
one,  and  was  attended  by  the  subversion  of  states  and  the  triumph  of  bar- 
barism ;  the  strong  arm  of  the  conqueror  established  those  feudal  customs 
which  the  people  are  but  now  gathering  strength  to  shake  off.  On  this  con- 
tinent the  reverse  has  been  the  case— barbarism  has  vanished  before  the  in- 
telligent and  peaceful  settler ;  states  and  civilized  governments  have  sprung 
up  in  the  path  of  the  emigrant,  whose  march  has  been  supported  and 
accelerated  by  the  blessings  he  has  left  in  his  rear.  As  territory  has  been 
overrun,  numbers  have  increased,  and  free  institutions  have  insured  to  all  a 
share  of  the  growing  national  wealth.  It  has  been  democratic  energy  and 
enterprise  tbat  have  given  vigor  to  the  movement  and  sustained  our  rapid 
growth*  When  we  say  democratic  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  its  less  comprehensive  sense,  as  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  demo- 
cratic party,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  tendencies  and  predilections  of 
the  federalists,  through  which  the  blessings  of  civilization  have  been  ex- 
tended over  the  continent.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  large 
democratic  majorities  of  all  the  new  states.  Wisconsin,  as  an  instance, 
sent  as  her  first  delegate  to  Congress  a  democrat  in  1836,  and  no  whig  has 
ever  been  elected,  nor  has  there  been  a  whig  majority  in  the  Legislative 
assembly.  It  is  the  people  who  go  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  work  out  a 
home  for  themselves  and  an  inheritence  for  their  children,  in  a  hard  struggle 
with  nature  and  the  savage.    These  are  not  to  be  staid  in  their  course  by 
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imaginary  line's,  nor  held  back  by  theories  which  teach  that  a  government  is 
strong  or  a  community  well  organised,  in  proportion  only  as  numbers  are 
confined  in  a  narrow  limit,  laboring  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  aristocratic 
few.  The  country  beyond  the  Sabine  offered  to  the  emigrant  inducements 
to  settle,  and  its  then  government  added  other  allurements  to  draw  on  to 
the  soil  the  hardy  and  intelligent  race,  whose  vigorous  industry  had  in  a  few- 
years  placed  the  northern  republic  foremost  among  commercial  nations. 
The  fact  was  overlooked,  however,  that  that  race  would  bring  with  them 
the  education,  intelligence  and  faculty  for  self-government,  which  would 
make  them  unfit  subjects  on  whom  to  vent  the  caprices  of  the  turbulent 
chiefs  of  a  military  anarchy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  articles  of  confederation 
by  which  Texas  formed  one  of  the  United  Mexican  States  were  violated, 
without  her  consent,  she  declared  her  independence,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  utmost  power  of  the  dictator,  who  was  simple  enough  to  suppose  "  that 
the  gnarled  oak  could  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  saplin ;"  that  the 
sturdy  independence  of  emigrants  from  the  north  could  be  moulded  to  the 
will  of  a  military  usurper.  The  very  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  make 
their  political  union  with  the  degraded  Mexican-Spanish  impossible.  The 
missionaries  of  republicanism  and  civilization,  who  go  out  from  among  us, 
are  sure  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  nation  with  the  fruits  of  their 
enterprise. 

The  Mexican  race  now  see,  in  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  the  north, 
their  own  inevitable  destiny.  They  must  amalgamate  and  be  lost,  in 
the  superior  vigor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  they  must  utterly  perish. 
They  may  postpone  the  hour  for  a  time,  but  it  will  come,  when  their  nation- 
ality shall  cease.  It  is  observable,  that,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have 
overrun  the  northern  section,  and  purged  it  of  a  vigorous  race  of  Indians, 
the  Spaniards  have  failed  to  make  any  considerable  progress  at  the  south. 
The  best  estimate  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  is  7,000,000—of  which 
4,500,000  are  pure-blooded  Indians,  and  only  1 ,000,000  of  white  Europeans 
and  their  descendants.  From  these  data,  it  is  evident  that  the  process, 
which  has  been  gone  through  at  the  north,  of  driving  back  the  Indians,  or 
annihilating  them  as  a  race,  has  yet  to  be  gone  through  at  the  south.     The 

?roud,  rapacious,  and  idle  Spaniards  have  but  poorly  fulfilled  their  mission, 
'hey  have  neither  civilized  nor  christianized  the  people,  nor  reclaimed  the 
country,  in  the  possession  of  which  they  have  been  undisturbed  for  centu- 
ries. The  native  Indians  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  their  passive  state 
of  idleness,  as  long  as  they  could  yield  anything  to  the  rapacity  of  their 
rulers,  clerical,  civil,  or  military.  The  descent  of  the  northern  race,  now 
become  imminent  by  the  occupation  of  Texas,  threatens  speedily  to  change 
this  state  of  things.  The  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  Mexico 
strongly  tempts  the  hardy  emigrants,  whom  no  toil  discourages,  no  danger 
appals ;  and  the  lands  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  many  of  them  more 
desirable  than  those  north  of  it.  Who  shall  say  that  the  torrent  of  emigra- 
tion, that  for  two  thousand  years  has  been  pouring  from  the  remote  re- 
gions of  Asia,  across  Europe,  overturning  empires  in  its  course,  bridging 
the  Atlantic,  peopling  a  new  world,  and  surging  to  its  confines,  shall  be 
stopped  by  the  theories  of  the  Whig  party,  the  voice  of  Daniel  Webster,  or 
the  frown  of  Santa  Anna? 

All  that  the  Spaniards  have  failed  to  do,  remains  yet  to  be  done.  The 
progress  of  emigration  on  this  continent  has  hitherto  been  peaceful ; — 
but  the  Spanish  race,  to  maintain  their  slothful  possession  of  the  country 
they  hold,  have,  in  the  madness  of  their  pride,  attacked  the  colossal  power 
that  is  about  to  overwhelm  them.  The  result  cannot  be  but  to  hasten 
the  event,  which  peace  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  surely  accomplished.— 
A  state  of  war  is  entirely  incompatible  with  our  institutions  and  demo 
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cratic  form  of  government ;  and  when,  in  oar  progress  as  a  nation,  such 
a  calamity  overtakes  us,  it  becomes  every  citizen  to  exert  his  utmost  to 
bring  that  war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination.  Every  other  con- 
sideration should  be  laid  aside,  and  all  energies  exerted,  to  push  this 
war  to  a  speedy  end.  With  a  nation  like  Mexico,  with  whom  no  ac- 
commodation can  be  hoped  for,  and,  as  sad  experience  has  shown,  no  faith  in 
treaties,  even  when  made,  can  be  entertained,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the 
war  short  of  her  annihilation  as  a  nation.  The  matter  should  be  taken  in 
hand  in  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte's  Bulletins,  in  commencing  the  Prussian 
war :  "  The  House  of  Brandenburgh  has  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe.11  His 
vigorous  strokes  ceased  not  until  that  edict  was  apparently  accomplished,  and 
a  few  weeks  sufficed  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  same  nature  should  be  our  pro- 
ceedings. "  The  Spaniards  have  ceased  to  rule  in  Mexico,"  should  be  the 
motto,  and  corps  after  corps  poured  in  at  all  quarters,  until  it  is  enacted. 

The  war  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  It  exists  through  the  acts  of  Mexico, 
without  any  present  prospect  of  peace.  The  known  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish 
race,  and  the  want  of  any  respectable  head  to  the  Mexican  government,  indi- 
cates that  the  war  can  be  ultimately  terminated  only  by  the  seizure  of  all  the 
large  cities,  including  Mexico,  occupying  them  by  strong  garrisons,  and, 
while  suppressing  every  species  of  Mexican  military  force,  protecting  the 
people  from  every  kind  of  oppression,  and,  affording  security  to  property, 
throwing  the  whole  open  to  the  free  trade  of  all  nations.  Great  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  will  then  grow  up.  The  capital  of  Europe,  opera- 
ting upon  the  great  natural  resources  of  that  favored  region,  will  soon  pro- 
duce such  barriers  to  military  aggressions,  that  the  curse  of  Mexico,  her 
military  mountebanks,  must  cease  to  be ;  once  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
commerce  and  industry,  internal  revolutions  and  external  aggressions  will 
become  unknown./  It  is  an  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  that  when  a 
country  sinks  intd  a  state  of  anarchy,  unable  to  govern  itself,  and  dangerous  . 
to  its  neighbors,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  neigh*  , 
bars  to  interfere  and  settle  its  affairs.  /  That  such  is  the  case  with  Mexico,  * 
do  one  can  deny  ;  and  that  the  anarchy  which  prevails  there,  arises  from  the 
absence  of  the  great  conservative  interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
is  self-evident.  The  remedy  is  to  introduce  the  latter  ;  and  it  can  be  done 
only  by  overrunning  the  country,  occupying  its  strong  places,  and  suppres- 
sing its  turbulent  army.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  effecting  this  great 
object.  The  coast  cannot  be  held  in  the  sickly  season  ;  but  once  purged  of 
the  banditti,  and  United  States  troops  in  possession  of  the  back  country,  the 
coast  can  be  left  open  to  trade  without  fear  of  disturbance ;  as,  for  instance, 
Vera  Cruz  may  not  be  occupied  by  a  northern  army  in  the  summer  months ; 
but  the  Mexican  military  once  driven  out,  a  small  United  States  force  sta- 
tioned at  Jalapa,  70  miles  in  its  rear,  overlooking  the  port,  will  command 
and  protect  it ;  and  that  place  is  described  as  the  most  desirable  residence. 

It  is  not  alone  the  war  and  the  expense,  great  though  it  be,  that  is  to  be 
dreaded.  We  are  rich  and  industrious,  and  having  plenty  of  resources,  can 
pay  any  sums.  A  protracted  war  is,  however,  building  up  a  great  military 
interest,  heretofore  unknown  to  our  institutions.  The  great  peril  which  de- 
stroyed Mexico  we  are  about  to  encounter.  The  long  Spanish  war  of  In- 
dependence stifled  her  industry  and  smothered  her  commerce.  No  interest 
flourished  but  the  military,  and  her  liberties  ultimately  perished  in  its  giant 
gripe.  This  interest  having  no  sympathy  with  industrial  pursuits — in  its 
nature  aristocratic,  and  harmonizing  with  all  the  splendid-government 
theories  of  the  Whig  party,  is  already  rapidly  growing  among  us.  A  few 
years  only  will  consolidate  its  strength,  and  spread  its  influence  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  contractors  and  employees  dependant  upon  war  expendi- 
tures.   Such  an  interest  is  one  to  be  dreaded  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
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when  we  reflect  upon  the  materials  of  strife  within  us,  the  rancour  of  party 
spirit,  and  the  recklessness  of  fanaticism.  Already  has  this  war  been  pro- 
longed to  a  needless  length.  The  importance  of  the  case  required  that  the 
city  of  Mexico  should  have  been  occupied  by  our  troops  in  the  fall,  and  thai 
the  Mexican  Congress  should  have  received  propositions  of  peace  from  the 
United  States  government  while  our  troops  occupied  their  capital.  There 
has,  however,  been  but  little  disposition  to  push  on  the  war.  Twenty  mil* 
lions  dollars  and  many  lives  have  been  expended,  while  comparatively  but  lit- 
tle has  been  accomplished.  In  most  countries  of  Europe,  England  and 
France  particularly,  the  "peace  establishment"  is  on  a  scale  which  suffices 
France  to  conduct  a  war  in  Algiers,  and  England  one  in  China  and  India, 
with  but  little  increase  of  expenditure.  In  this  country,  where  democratic 
principles  require  the  revenue  to  be  proportionate  only  to  the  economical 
wants  of  the  government  in  time  of  peace,  hostilities  of  any  description  re- 
quire an  extraordinary  outlay,  and  to  procure  the  means  by  unusual  expe- 
dients. At  such  a  time,  therefore,  every  possible  expenditure  that  can  be 
spared  or  postponed  should  be  stopped  while  the  war  lasts.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  raise  promptly  a  sufficiency  of  means  in  men  and  money, 
and  to  make  the  debt  necessarily  contracted  as  small  as  possible.  Thus, 
their  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  how  great  soever  may  be  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country*  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  time  of  war,  compared  with  the  necessity  of 
speedy  peace.  Such  appropriations  should,  therefore,  be  postponed  until 
that  peace  is  acquired. 

The  war  exists.  There  is  no  alternative  between  deep  national  disgrace 
and  the  conquest  of  territory.  The  blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole  Union 
must  be  expended  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  inevitable 
results  will  be  the  acquisition  of  territories  which  will  be  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  the  states.  To  incur,  voluntarily,  national  dishonor,  the  dangers 
of  a  large  military  force  superadded  to  enormous  expense,  with  the  view  of 
forcing  peculiar  notions  upon  one  section  of  the  Union,  is  conduct  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  imbecile  follies  of  our  miserable  neighbor,  to  meet  with 
countenance  or  Bupport  from  the  people  at  large. 
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The  author  of  this  work,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  of  the  clergymen  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  has  recently 
created  no  little  sensation  by  his  abandonment  of  the  doctrines  and  fellow- 
ships to  which  he  has  all  along  adhered.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  tongues,  and  his  ability  and  force  as  a  writer,  gave  him  a  high  po- 
sition in  the  Christian  sect  in  whose  symbols  he  professed  faith.  He  was 
generally  known  as  a  most  diligent  and  various  student ;  and  by  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures  and  several  other  works,  displaying  no  little  re- 
search and  erudition,  acquired  a  reputation  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own 
church.  We  remember  to  have  read,  some  years  since,  a  book  of  his  on 
the  Millenium,  which  was  marked  by  great  originality  ;  and  also  a  series  of 
Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  unusually  clear  and  vigorous  in  their  reason- 
ings. A  Hebrew  Grammar  from  the  same  source  has  been  commended  to 
us  since,  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

Digitized  by  GiOOgle 
*  Metmer  and  SweAenborg ;  or,  the  Relation  of  the  Developments  of  Mesmerism  to  the  Doc* 
triiieiandDiJclo«in»of6wodenbopg.    By  George  BaaL    John  Allen,  New-  YodL    1847. 
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When,  therefore,  in  the  maturity  of  his  age  and  his  fame.  Professor  Bush 
completely  relinquished  the  modes  of  thought  that  had  hitherto  governed 
him,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  his  course  excited  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  attention.  1  he  first  indications  of  his  departure  from  for- 
mer standards  were  given  in  a  treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  combat  the  tenets  now  almost  universally  received  by  the  churches, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  repugnant  to  human  reason  and  the  commonest 
facts  of  science,  unsustained  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  per- 
nicious in  their  bearing  on  the  foundation-principles  of  morality.  With 
what  success  he  maintained  his  ground,  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide ; 
we  simply  know  that  his  arguments  were  put  with  so  much  force  and  acute- 
nese,  that  the  opposite  party  were  induced  to  issue  a  great  many  replies,  both 
in  the  shape  of  sermons  and  books,  to  counteract  their  effect  This  heresy, 
however,  though  regarded  by  many  as  fundamental,  could  have  been  for- 
given him  in  time,  if  he  had  not,  a  few  months  afterwards,  followed  up  his 
original  offence  by  one  infinitely  greater.  He  was  compelled,  in  the  course 
of  his  pursuit  of  the  truth,  not  only  to  bring  other  tenets  of  his  faith  into 
question,  but  to  review  the  bases  of  his  whole  religious  belief  In  this  state 
of  mind,  he  fell  in  with  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  an  old  Swed- 
ish prophet  and  Seer,  and  they  impressed  him  so  deeply,  that  he  gradually 
surrendered  his  convictions  of  the  truth  of  his  previous  theology  and  em- 
braced that  of  the  new-found  light.  A  change  so  thorough  and  universal, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  likely  to  produce  a  prodigious 
stir ;  and  we  believe,  that  ever  since  the  announcement  of  it,  Professor  Bush 
has  had  his  hands  full  of  controversies  with  his  old  friends.  These  he  has 
conducted  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  but,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends, 
in  candor  and  true  Christian  kindness.  If  he  be  in  error,  as  his  opponents 
allege,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  his  errors  do  not  lead  him  into  that  bitterness 
of  bigotry  which  is  ordinarily  their  accompaniment.  No  one  certainly  could 
have  vindicated  himself  in  a  new  position  in  a  more  open,  sincere  and  dig- 
nified manner,  than  Professor  Bush  has  done  in  every  instance. 

In  the  work  before  us  he  appears  as  the  defender  of  Swedenborg  on  new 
grounds.  His  object,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  is  to  elevate  the  phenomena 
of  what  is  called  Mesmerism  to  a  higher  character  than  that  in  which  men 
hare  been  wont  to  contemplate  them,  by  bringing  to  their  elucidation  the 
spiritual  theories  of  Swedenborg.  He  assumes,  consequently,  that  the  most 
important  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  Mesmeric  state  are  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  can  only  be  adequately  solved,  by  being  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  state  of  disembodied  spirits,  and  the  laws  of  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  as  described  in  the  visions  of  Swedenborg.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
demonstrate  Mesmerism  itself,  but  throughout  his  work  takes  it  for  granted. 
He  regards  its  peculiar  manifestations  as  already  established  by  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence ;  and  he  simply  argues,  that  their  uniform  coincidence 
with  what  Swedenborg  revealed  many  years  ago,  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  disclosures.  If  Mesmerism  be  true,  he  says,  then  it  follows, 
as  an  .inevitable  inference,  that  Swedenborg  is  true,  because  he  has  accu- 
rately foretold  all  its  results  and  causes ;  but  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
will  not  follow,  i.  e.,  if  Mesmerism  be  false  that  Swedenborg  is  false.  For 
the  disclosures  of  Swedenborg  are  held  to  rest  upon  an  independent  and 
substantial  footing  of  their  own,  so  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  phenomena 
he  is  brought  forward  to  explain,  the  intrinsic  truth  and  rationality  of  his 
system  is  not  disturbed. 

Prof.  Bush's  general  plan  is,  first,  to  display  the  prominent  facts  exhibited 
in  the  usual  Mesmeric  experiments,  and  then  adduce  such  portions  of  the 
works  of  his  teacher  as  coincide  with  or  explain  them,  and  thus  show 
that  the  two  classes  of  development  belong  to  the  same  order  of  pheno- 
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mena.  He  relies,  for  the  most  part,  for  his  Mesmeric  facts,  on  the  accounts 
given  in  the  works  of  its  disciples,  but  occasionally  he  draws  from  his  own 
experience,  for  which  he  claims  implicit  reliance.  He  says,  that  he  has 
long  studied  the  subject ;  that  he  has  had  as  good  opportunities  to  decide 
upon  it  as  any  body  in  the  world,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  bar- 
ing been  animated  solely  in  all  his  researches  by  a  sincere  and  uncompro- 
mising desire  to  know  the  truth.  Others  may  have  been  deceived  in  their 
experiments,  but  he  is  positive  that  his  own  experience  has  been  full  and 
unmistakable. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  attempts  to  determine  Swedenborg's  own  state, 
which  he  says  was  infinitely  higher  than  that  attained  by  any  mesmeric  pa* 
tient,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
their  minds. — "  The  main  facts  in  the  Mesmeric  processes,"  he  remarks, 
"  are,  the  agency  of  one  person  in  producing  what  is  termed  the  magnetic 
•sleep  in  another,  by  means  of  certain  manual  and  mental  operations,  and  the 
complete  subsequent  oblivion,  in  the  subject,  of  everything  that  had  occur- 
red during  the  trance.  The  case  of  Swedenborg  was,  in  all  these  respects, 
entirely  the  reverse.  His  state  was  not  a  state  of  sleep — it  was  not  one 
which  any  other  human  being  had  an  agency  in  producing — nor  was  it 
marked  by  the  least  absence  of  recollection  upon  coming  out  of  it,  if,  in- 
deed, there  was  any  such  thing  as  coming  out  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  his  senses  during  the  whole  time.  Unlike  the 
magnetic  seers,  who  are  in  a  state  of  internal,  but  not  at  the  same  time  of 
external  consciousness,  Swedenborg  was  in  both  at  once.  His  prerogative 
was  the  opening  of  a  spiritual  sight,  which  left  him  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  natural  sight."  Mr.  Bush  then  quotes  from  Swedenborg  a  description 
of  his  own  state,  which  also  refers  to  other  states  similar  to  those  of  mes- 
merizees ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  much  impressed  by  the  views 
propounded  in  this  chapter.  The  Professor,  in  his  eagerness  to  maintain  a 
superior  and  exclusive  authority  for  his  teacher,  has  hurried  himself  to  some 
unphilosophical  conclusions.  But  it  is  not  our  object  now  to  enter  into  con- 
troversy on  the  numerous  questions  suggested  by  his  essay — of  which  we 
propose  simply  to  give  a  brief  account. 

Well,  then,  after  the  Professor  has  determined,  satisfactorily  to  his  own 
mind,  the  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  claims  of  Swedenborg,  as  a  divinely- 
commissioned  messenger  of  God,  he  enters  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  more  obvious  mental  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  under  the  heads  of  the 
Transfer  of  Thought,  Phantasy,  Spheres,  Memory,  Clairvoyance,  Magnetic 
Hearing,  Repugnance  to  Names,  and  Truthfulness.  His  illustrations  of  all 
these  points  are  full  of  interest.  Even  the  most  sceptical  reader  will  find 
his  curiosity  kept  on  the  stretch,  either  by  the  extracts  taken  from  the  works 
of  the  Magnetisers,  or  by  the  singular,  applicability  of  the  quotations  from 
Swedenborg,  adduced  in  elucidation,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable coincidences  on  record,  to  consider  it  in  no  higher  light,  that  a 
man,  whose  works  were  written  nearly  a  century  since,  should  have  antici- 
pated, with  such  minuteness,  so  peculiar  a  class  of  developments.  Nor  is 
the  strangeness  of  the  fact  at  all  diminished,  whether  we  consider  the  Mes- 
meric results  as  genuine  or  illusive.  If  the  phenomena,  said  to  be  elicited 
in  this  way,  are  delusions,  on  the  part  either  of  patients  or  performers,  how 
is  it  that  they  so  uniformly  agree  with  the  spiritual  laws  laid  down  by  Swe- 
denborg? On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  the  real  things  they  pretend  to 
be,  how  came  Swedenborg  by  a  knowledge  of  these,  many  years  before 
Mesmer  even  was  born  T  The  whole  subject,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  serious 
inquiry,  no  matter  what  may  be  our  present  impressions  of  its  nature  and 
tendencies. 

Appended  to  these  discussions  are  accounts  of  famous  visionaries,  such 
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as  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  whose  case  once  excited  some  attention  in 
this  country ;  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  described  so  graphically  in  the  in- 
teresting work  of  Kerner ;  and  last  and  latest,  though  by  no  means  least, 
the  recent  revelations  of  the  young  man  in  this  city,  named  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis.  What  is  said  of  the  latter  is  marvellous  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  seems  that  he  is  a  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  worked  at 
the  trade  of  shoemaker,  until  within  a  year  or  two  past,  when  he  began  to 
exhibit,  it  is  said,  great  clairvoyant  power  in  regard  to  disease.  This 
power  has  grown  upon  him,  until  he  now  lays  claim  to  the  higher  faculties 
of  spiritual  insight.     Professor  Bush  gives  this  account  of  him  : 

44  In  consequence  of  what  he  deems  a  direct  communication  from  the  spirit  of 
Swedenborg,  a  year  or  two  since— of  whose  name,  by  the  way,  or  the  fact  of  his 
ever  having  lived,  he  was  then  entirely  ignorant— he  was  prompted  to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Mesmeric  state,  on  a  large  class  of  scientific  subjects, 
of  which  he  has  thus  far  delivered  about  eighty,  embracing  Cosmology,  Ethnology, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Physiology,  Language,  and  various  others,  upon  all  which 
he  is  profoundly  ignorant  in  his  natural  state.  He  is  a  young  man  whose  educa* 
tional  advantages  have  been  of  the  most  limited  character,  having  never  enjoyed, 
from  the  age  of  childhood,  but  about  five  months  schooling.  Up  to  the  period 
when  he  entered  on  bis  Mesmeric  career,  be  had  served  as  a  shoemaker's  appren- 
tice ;  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  employ  he  was,  is  ready,  at  any  time,  to  testify 
to  his  entire  unacqaaintance  with  the  scientific  topics,  of  which  he  has  treated  in 
his  lectures  ;  and  that,  too,  on  many  points,  in  a  truly  masterly  manner.  Since 
that  date,  he  has  been  so  constantly  occupied  in  the  examination  of  diseases  and 
in  the  lectures,  that  no  time  has  been  left  him  for  anything  like  the  connected 
study,  which  would  be  requisite  for  such  elaborate  discussions  as  he  goes  into,  on 
the  entire  philosophy  of  the  universe,  besides  that  he  considers  himself  prohibited 
by  an  internal  dictate,  from  reading  a  pa^e  or  a  line  on  any  of  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats.  To  these  inward  monitions,  or  impressions,  as  he  terms  them, 
he  uniformly  pays  a  religious  deference ;  and  as  he  acts  under  the  conviction,  that 
his  only  security  for  his  being  made  the  medium  of  truth,  is  his  own  unimpeach- 
able truthfulness  and  general  moral  integrity,  I  am,  for  myself,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  entire  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  his  statements.  Having  had,  for  many 
months,  a  fair  opportunity  of  acquaintance,  and  having  closely  studied  the  leading 
traits  of  his  character,  I  can  freely  say,  that  a  more  simple,  guileless,  unsophisti- 
cated spirit,  I  have  seldom  met;  or  one  more  utterly  incapable  of  being  a  party  to 
any  scheme  of  imposture  or  delusion.  He  has  been,  from  his  earliest  years,  reli- 
giously disposed ;  and  his  former  employer  has  certified,  in  the  fullest  manner,  to 
his  uniformly  upright  and  exemplary  conduct,  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  his 
service,  and  an  inmate  in  his  family.  The  same  testimony  is  given  by  all  who 
have  known  him  from  a  child.  Indeed,  were  his  character,  generally,  other  than 
it  is,  I  doubt  if  he  would  ever  have  been  made  the  medium  of  such  astounding 
developments  as  have  uttered  themselves  through  him.  He  possesses,  both  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  requisites  for  a  clairvoyant  of  the 
highest  order.  But  it  is  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  these  traits  of 
his  character,  and  his  claims  to  credibility,  as  his  lectures  are  to  be  published,  in 
connection  with  a  voluminous  mass  of  testimony,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
to  his  absolute  incompetency  to  such  revelations,  except  upon  the  ground  of  super- 
natural agency.  This  conclusion  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  the  purport  of 
the  ensuing  communication. 

"  I  may  here  remark,  in  regard  to  the  series  of  lectures  above  mentioned,  that 
while  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of  the  scientific  principles  and 
positions  advanced  in  them,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  bear  witness  tp  the  fact,  of  his 
making  correct  use  of  a  multitude  of  technical  terms,  appropriate  to  the  themes 
of  science,  which  he  is  wholly  unable  to  define  in  his  waking  state,  and  which  would 
naturally  occur  only  to  one  who  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  subjects,  and  with 
their  peculiar  nomenclature.  Indeed,  I  have  been  sometimes  amused  at  his  bun- 
gling attempts,  on  casually  reading  the  manuscript,  even  to  pronounce  accurately 
the  words  which  he  utters  with  entire  freedom  and  correctness  in  the  Mesmeric 
delivery,  and  which  are  taken  down  verbatim  by  a  scribe,  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
publication.    I  can  also  testify,  that  having  been  occasionally  present  at  some  of 
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these  lectures,  I  have  heard  htm  quote,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  from  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  of  none  of  which  he  has  the  least  knowledge 
in  his  normal  condition.  He  has  also  quoted  long  extracts  from  the  Sanscrit,  the 
substance  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  verify  from  a  French  translation  of  the 
Vedas.  Whether  the  same  thing  exists  in  an  English  version,  I  have  not  learned. 
But  I  am  entirely  confident  he  has  never  read  it  in  any  translation.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  even  in  his  preternatural  state,  he  can  be 
fairly  said  to  be  acquainted  with  these  tongues.  He  would,  probably,  be  unable  to 
give  the  meaning  of  any  sentence  in  a  foreign  language,  that  might  be  submitted 
to  him  by  way  of  experiment.  But  whatever  word  or  phrase  may  be  necessary 
to  the  more  full  elucidation  of  any  point  which  he  is  explaining,  seems  to  come 
spontaneously  to  his  lips,  from  the  same  source  with  the  body  of  the  disclosures 
themselves ;  and  that  these  are  suggested  or  dictated  by  the  influx  of  some  other 
mind  into  his  own,  is,  I  think,  beyond  question.  But  that  it  is  any  mind  inhabit- 
ing a  material  body,  which  prompts  his  revelations,  I  am  convinced  is  not  the  case, 
for  they  are  often  in  direct  contrariety  to  all  the  opinions  which  have  ever  been 
advanced  upon  the  same  subjects ;  and  when  not  contrary,  they  are  frequently 
beyond  all  that  has  been  known  to  be  propounded  respecting  them. 

"  Not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  phenomena  of  the  case,  is  the  fact,  that 
his  enunciations,  from  the  outset,  in  this  course  of  lectures,  have  coincided,  moat 
astonishingly,  with  those  of  Swedenborg,  although  he  has,  to  this  hour,  never 
read  a  page  of  his  works,  and  has  never  been  intimately  associated  with  those 
who  have,  or  who  would  be  capable  of  determining  his  thoughts  in  that  direction. 
The  two  gentlemen,  who  are  permanently  connected  with  him  in  his  Mesmeric 
operations,  are  both  of  them  nearly  as  ignorant  as  himself  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines, philosophical  and  theological,  of  Swedenborg ;  and  since  they  have  become 
aware  of  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  mentioned,  they  have  stifled  their  curiosity, 
and  rigidly  abstained  from  all  recourse  to  those  writings,  with  the  express  design 
of  being  able  to  say,  in  the  issue,  that  from  whatever  source  his  information  may 
have  been  derived,  it  has  not  come  from  their  minds.*' 

We  do  not  mean  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  pre- 
sented in  this  volume,  because  our  own  views  are  not  sufficiently  decided, 
to  commit  the  pages  of  this  Review  to  either  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
controversy.  But  one  thing  we  will  do,  and  that  is — protest  against  the 
spirit  in  which  inquiries  of  this  sort  are  received  in  certain  quarters.  The 
scepticism,  mockery,  prejudice,  and  ridicule,  with  which  anything  pertain- 
ing to  Mesmerism,  and  everything  that  indicates  the  present  and  immediate 
existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  is  escorted  into  notoriety,  seems  to  us  as  un- 
philosophical  as  they  are  unchristian.  The  whole  proceeding  betrays  a 
most  grossly  naturalistic  or  animal  state  of  the  human  mind.  It  shows  that 
there  is  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  true  science  abroad,  as  there  is  of  the  spirit 
of  true  religion.  For,  it  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Bacon,  as 
it  is  to  those  of  the  Gospel,  to  meet  every  new  thing  in  the  haughty  tone  of 
unbelief  and  conservatism.  Bacon,  indeed,  has  most  beautifully  remarked, 
somewhere  in  his  works,  that  scientific  truth  is  best  received,  like  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  by  "  little  children" — by  those  who  have  the  docility r  in- 
nocence; and  fresh  faith  of  childhood.  "  To  believe  all  things/'  and  "  to 
hope  all  things/'  is  a  sign,  as  well  of  the  philosophic  as  of  the  Christian 
temper ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  a  rational  and  intelligent 
method,  than  to  reject  what  is  novel,  merely  because  it  is  novel,  or  because 
it  seems  to  contradict  what  we  have  been  before  taught  to  regard  as  truth. 
The  realms  of  Truth  are  as  infinite  as  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  our  conquests 
within  them  thus  far  have  scarcely  passed  the  borders ;  and  for  any  one, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  say  what  is  possible  or  what  is  impossible,  is 
to  be  guilty  of  a  prodigious  presumption.  Man's  life  on  earth  is  but  one 
continuous  scene  of  mental  development.  Every  day  unfolds  to  his  mind 
some  new  view  of  the  wonders  of  the  Creative  Power.  His  business  here, 
therefore,  is  to  live  and  learn.    He  is  not  to  thrive,  like  an  oyster,  by  tak- 
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ing  in  a  certain  amount  of  the  surrounding  elements,  and  then  shotting  his 
intellectual  shell  for  ever :  but  like  a  plant,  he  must  keep  his  system  per- 
petually open  to  all  the  genial  influences  of  the  world.  Around  him  are  the 
infinitudes,  rich  in  life,  and  peopled  with  multitudes  of  interesting  forces : 
what  he  knows  of  their  powers  and  tendencies  is  little ;  whether  they  be  ma- 
terial ,  or  spiritual,  or  celestial,  or  divine,  he  has  yet  to  learn ;  in  how  far 
they  act  upon  each  other  or  upon  him,  he  has  also  yet  to  learn,  with  much 
else  besides ;  and  to  assert  positively,  in  view  of  such  tremendous  ignorance, 
what  is  or  is  not,  or  what  may  and  may  not  be,  is  to  assume  most  sacri- 
legiously the  prerogative  of  a  God.  We  know  that  man's  mind  is  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  we  know  that  Humanity,  as  a  whole,  has  scarcely  left  its  swaddling 
bands  ;  so  that  it  does  not  do  for  us  to  put  on  the  grave  airs  and  imposing 
looks  of  supereminent  wisdom.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  universe,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  "  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  We  only  demon- 
strate our  own  littleness  and  conceit,  when  we  attempt  to  impose  limits  on 
human  faculties  or  human  acquisitions.  The  career  of  Knowledge  is  doubt- 
less gradual,  and  it  may  be  retrograde  for  a  while,  but  it  is  never  stationary. 

One  would  think,  that  the  frequent  and  ignominious  defeats  that  the  un- 
reasoning sticklers  for  things  as  they  are  have  suffered,  would  damage  their 
faith  in  their  own  infallibility.  But  they  proceed  now  to  fight  over  their  old 
battles  with  as  much  arrogance  as  at  first.  Conservatism,  in  short,  is  like 
india  rubber,  it  will  stretch  a  long  while  before  breaking.  The  entire 
history  of  human  advancement,  is  a  record  of  the  absurdity  of  that  tenacious 
spirit  in  which  it  acts,  yet  it  continues  to  manifest  the  same  spirit.  On  this 
subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  for  instance,  it  is  as  scornful  and  incredulous 
as  it  once  was  on  that  of  Christianity,  or  the  Copernican  system  of  Astrono- 
my. It  begins  by  taking  for  granted  that  its  very  pretensions  are  absurd, 
and  then  ridicules  and  abuses  all  its  developments  as  charlatanism  and 
irreligion. 

Now,  we  say,  without  committing  ourselves  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
Mesmerism,  that  this  spirit,  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore  discussed,  is  a 
fundamental  wrong.  A  philosopher  or  a  Christian  ought  to  approach  the 
matter  in  a  wholly  different  tone.  We  find  that  for  half  a  century  at  least, 
men  of  irreproachable  character  and  sane  minds  in  other  respects,  have 
asserted  the  existence  of  certain  peculiar  manifestations,  which  they  call 
Animal  Magnetism.  We  find,  in  looking  over  their  books  only  cursorily,  the 
most  evident  air  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  and  a  singular  unifor- 
mity in  the  results  they  describe.  We  find,  also,  a  numerous  class  of  com- 
petent thinkers,  like  Professor  Bush,  connecting  these  phenomena  with  a 
high  and  consistent  spiritual  philosophy,  in  the  truth  of  which  they  express 
an  immoveable  confidence,  and  which  they  maintain  is  intimately  related  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind.  What,  then,  is  the  proper  course  for  a 
philosophic  mind  1  To  condemn  the  whole  thing  at  the  first  blush — to  over- 
whelm it  by  ingenious  appeals  to  prejudice — to  ally  it  in  public  estimation 
with  witchcraft  and  heathen  juggleries,  or  to  treat  it  as  the  mere  dream  of 
weak  or  wicked  enthusiasts  ?  Not  at  all.  But  to  look  it  candidly  into  the 
face,  to  examine  its  claims  cautiously  but  honestly,  and  to  keep  the  mind 
in  a  state  ready  to  embrace  it,  should  the  investigation  perchance  prove  it 
to  be  true.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  Humanity  can  from  time  to  time  be 
led  into  higher  knowledge.  We  must  never  discard  Reason,  but  we  must 
keep  reason  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  positive  Evidence. 

The  other  day  we  were  travelling  in  the  obscurer  parts  of  New-Jersey, 
when  we  happened  upon  an  excellent  and  kind-hearted  old  lady,  who  had 
known  us  in  the  days  of  our  youth.  In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation 
upon  the  changes  for  better  or  worse  which  had  happened  during  the  inter- 
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val,  a  word  was  dropped  touching  the  operations  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 
— "  And  pray,  sir,  does  a  man  of  your  good  sense/'  she  was  pleased  to 
phrase  it,  "  really  believe  in  the  stories  that  are  told  about  that  thing  ?" 
•*  Why,  madam,"  we  answered,,  humbly,  u  we  not  only  believe,  but  know ; 
for  we  have  seen  the  instrument  at  work."  *'  Ah !"  she  resumed,  "  there 
must  be  some  mistake  about  it."  "  Bat  consider,"  we  interposed,  "  how 
long  now  it  has  been  in  actual  use  by  the  newspapers  and  thousands  of 
others."  '*  Well,  that  may  all  be,"  was  her  conclusion,  "  but  I  had  rather 
believe  them  all  deceived  in  some  way,  than  that  news  can  be  transmitted 
five  hundred  miles  in  a  minute."  She  was  a  capital  specimen,  we  thought, 
of  philosophic  conservatism. 


NAVY  REFORM. 

The  subject  of  Navy  Reform  has  been  for  many  years  gradually  attracting 
an  increasing  amount  of  the  public  attention.  The  knowledge  has  become 
pretty  generally  extended,  of  the  existence  of  abuses  in  our  naval  system, 
claiming  correction  ;  extravagances  loudly  demanding  reduction ;  and  even 
some  incongruities  so  absurd,  that,  if  not  reformed,  they  must  inevitably 
result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  total  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  service. 
All  military  establishments  appear  to  have  a  natural  tendency  towards 
pecuniary  extravagance ;  and  there  are  no  applications  of  public  money,  in 
which  less  account  seems  to  be  habitually  taken  of  the  precise  ratio  between 
expenditure  and  utility,  than  in  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  de- 
struction of  human  life  in  war,  whether  on  the  field  or  the  flood.  A  certain 
exclusive  pride  also  seems  to  wall  in,  not  only  the  uniformed  and  epauletted 
body  of  the  officers  of  each  of  these  professions,  but  the  various  grades  of 
functionaries  connected  with  those  departments  in  every  government.  From 
highest  to  lowest,  the  pervading  bias  is  generally  conservative — adverse  to 
change — distrustful  of  innovation,  and  especially  jealous  of  impertinent 
civilian  suggestions  of  improvement  and  economy.  Slow  and  difficult  is 
the  headway  that  reform  can  ever  make  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  establishments.  It  is  sad  up-hill  work.  Swimming  against 
the  stream,  and  cutting  against  the  grain,  are  far  easier  and  more  agreeable 
tasks.  Every  step  discovers  an  obstacle  and  raises  an  opponent ;  an  oppo- 
nent equally  troublesome,  whether  active  in  open  resistance,  or  still  more 
provoking  in  the  sluggish  slowness  of  a  passive  vis  inertia.  Wo  betide  the 
daring  civilian  who  goes  into  the  office  of  head  of  either  of  those  departments 
of  the  public  service,  as  a  reformer,  an  investigator  of  veteran  abuses,  a 
retrencher  of  customary  extravagances !  If  he  escape  being  stifled  to  death 
in  the  clouds  of  dust  and  cobweb  disturbed  by  his  own  broom  of  reform,  he 
may  esteem  himself  fortunate,  and  may  thank  his  stars  if  he  escape  with  no 
worse  penalty  than  a  little  "  unpopularity"  among  those  classes  who  happen 
to  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  that  very  line  of  policy  which  constitutes  his 
best  title  to  the  public  gratitude  and  applause. 

We  have  watched  with  no  slight  degree  of  attention  Mr.  Bancroft's  recent 
brief  but  brilliant  career  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department.  At  first 
curious  to  see  how  such  novel  duties  of  administration  would  be  performed 
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by  one  whose  previous  reputation  had  been  only  that  of  a  scholar,  a  student 
and  an  author.  A  still  higher  interest,  in  our  estimation,  soon  began  to  attach 
to  the  experiment  which  he  seemed  determined  to  make,  of  the  practicability 
of  carrying  out  some  such  extensive,  thorough  and  vigorous  system  of  Navy 
Reform,  as  we  well  knew  to  be  loudly  demanded  by  the  true  interest  of  the 
profession,  as  well  as  of  the  public  service. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  not  long  before  a  great  outcry  began  to 
make  itself  heard,  both  in  and  out  of  the  service,  against  the  Secretary  and 
his  reforms.  The  social  influence  of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  as  a  class,  is 
no  insignificant  power ;  consisting  as  it  does  of  so  large  a  number  of  generally 
intelligent  and  estimable  gentlemen,  distributed  over  the  country,  especially 
on  the  -Atlantic  border;  animated  by  a  common  feeling  of  prejudice  and 
alarm  ;  and  everywhere  enjoying  the  easiest  facilities  of  access  to  the 
columns  of  the  press,  and  to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  is  directed. 
When  with  this  influence  co-operated  the  partisan  hostility  of  two-thirds  of 
the  newspapers,  always  so  credulous  to  believe,  and  so  unscrupulous  to  ex- 
aggerate evil  of  a  prominent  political  adversary,  (and  with  the  addition, 
moreover,  of  one  or  two  Democratic  prints,  whose  editors  were  provoked 
into  a  still  more  bitter  enmity,  by  the  offending  Secretary's  refusal  of  official 
favors  claimed  by  persons  alike  unworthy  and  importunate,)  it  is  not  difficult 
to  form  a  pretty  just  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  the  clamor  that  was 
raised,  with  such  industrious  concert  and  vehemence,  against  the  late  head 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

By  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  also,  it  happened  that  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  propositions  of  reform  were  brought  forward 
at  about  the  very  period  when  our  relations  with  the  greatest  maritime 
power  of  the  globe  seemed  to  wear  the  most  threatening  aspect ;  when,  in- 
deed, to  many  minds,  the  day  did  not  appear  distant,  when  we  might  find 
ourselves  with  two  or  three  formidable  wars  at  a  time  on, our  hands.  Re- 
duction in  the  numerical  force  of  the  officers  held  a  prominent  place  in  his 
plans,  (though  that  reduction  contemplated  an  increase  of  efficiency,  and  an 
increase,  rather  than  a  decrease,  of  the  number  of  vessels  and  guns  to  be  kept 
afloat,)  and  it  was  easy  for  hostile  prejudice  to  drown  the  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  the  proposed  reforms,  in  plausible  outcry  against  their  un- 
seasonableness.  These  plans  had,  indeed,  no  reference  to  the  question  of 
war  or  peace ;  in  either  event  they  justified  themselves  by  incontrovertible 
reasons.  Increased  efficiency  was  even  in  a  higher  degree  their  object,  than 
economy  in  expenditure ;  and  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  the  demands  upon  the  service  which  it  would  involve,  the  economy 
aimed  at  by  the  Secretary  derived  all  the  stronger  recommendation  from  that 
circumstance. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  clamor  was  at  its  worst,  it  was  no  unfrequent 
remark  among  some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service,  as  well  as  members 
of  Congress  and  others  deliberately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  probably  the  very  best  Secretary  that  had  ever  been  in  the 
department ;  that  his  reforms  were  in  general  of  the  most  valuable  character ; 
and  that  the  adoption  of  at  least  the  principal  of  them  was  indispensable  to  the 
continued  healthy  efficiency,  if  not  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  navy,  in  any 
sense  worthy  of  the  name. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  occasion  existing  in  the  navy  for  useful 
retrenchment,  was  certainly  afforded  by  Mr.  Bancroft's  statement  to  Con- 
gress, in  his  communication  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  April  23d,  1846,  that  while  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  (on  the 
existing  basts  of  about  7,500  seamen,  and  about  1,000  marines)  have  hitherto 
been  estimated  at  more  than  $6,000,000,  "  a  series  of  reforms  have  been 
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begun,  which,  if  vigorously  maintained  by  necessary  acts  of  legislation,  will 
have  effected  a  saving  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  without  diminishing 
the  number  of  officers,  or  of  men,  or  of  ships,  or  of  guns,  employed  at  sea." 

The  same  communication,  elicited  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, proceeds  to  give  the  following  condensed  summary  of  the  reform- 
ing and  retrenching  policy  of  the  late  Secretary : 

44  To  effect  this,  a  unity  of  purpose  must  pervade  the  entire  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department.  The  service  must  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  super- 
numerary officers ;  appointments  and  promotions  must  be  made  of  none  but  officers 
capable  of  fully  doing  the  duties  of  their  stations ;  the  pay  must  be  graduated  accord* 
ing  to  length  of  service ;  the  number  of  shore-stations,  as  they  are  called,  must  be 
still  further  curtailed ;  the  complement  and  allowance  of  ships  at  sea  must  be 
regulated  by  the  severest  economy,  consistent  with  efficiency ;  the  number  of  the 
navy-yards  must  be  no  further  increased ;  the  employment  of  labor  at  the  navy, 
yards  must  be  directed  by  a  harmonious  system,  so  that  preparations  may  not  be 
made  for  doing  at  each  of  our  eight  navy-yards  what  can  only  be  done  at  one  or 
two ;  the  pressure  for  places  to  be  filled  by  persons  who  watt  for  work,  instead  of 
employing  workmen  when  work  is  to  be  done,  must  be  resisted ;  the  contingent 
expenses,  especially  those  of  travel  and  incidental  labor,  must  be  reduced ;  and  the 
number  and  force  of  the  squadrons  to  be  maintained,  must  never  exceed  the  limits 
required  by  the  public  exigencies." 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  our  navy  is  the  most  expensive,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  and  force  afloat,  of  those  of  all  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
world.  Not  only  is  its  scale  of  pay  much  higher,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  highest  grades  of  officers,)  but  its  other  general  expenditure  is  compar- 
atively more  costly,  than  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  naval  administration  of 
either  England  or  France ;  a  fact  which,  if  left  much  longer  unreformed, 
may  well  be  pointed  at,  to  the  discredit  of  a  government  professing  to  be 
enlightened  by  popular  intelligence,  stimulated  by  democratic  energy,  and 
simplified  by  republican  frugality. 

In  no  application  is  the  maxim  more  true,  than  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject,  that  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained."  The  navy  is  justly  a 
favorite  branch  of  the  public  service  with  our  people  and  government ;  at 
the  same  time  that  very  large  expenditures,  for  any  objects  of  no  very. pres- 
sing immediate  necessity,  are  at  variance  alike  with  the  wishes  of  the  one, 
and  the  theory  and  spirit  of  the  other.  Every  dollar  wasted  is,  therefore, 
as  was  well  understood  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  a  dollar  withdrawn  from  effective 
application  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  navy ;  every  dollar  saved 
is  a  dollar  beneficially  added  to  those  valuable  objects.  The  promised  econ- 
omy of  a  million,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  without  diminution  of  the 
effective  force  afloat,  whether  in  officers,  men,  ships,  or  guns,  was,  therefore, 
in  fact,  no  "  reduction  of  the  navy,*3  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  basis  for  cor- 
responding extension  as  well  as  improvement  And,  indeed,  not  only  would 
the  people's  representatives  vote,  but  the  people  themselves  would  gladly 
sanction,  increased  expenditure  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  than  in  merely 
equal  amounts  with  the  savings  thus  rescued  from  waste.  A  true  economy 
being  the  wise  and  skillful  application  of  adequate  means  to  valuable  ends, 
hundreds  would  be  cheerfully  given,  on  an  assurance  of  the  most  effective 
and  productive  application  of  the  expenditure,  where  tens  are  begrudged 
to  a  system  known  to  be  rife  with  tendencies  to  misuse  and  abuse. 

One  of  the  retrenchments  proposed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  was  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  officers  employed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men.  Let 
it  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  involved  no  reduction  of  the  effective  force 
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of  the  navy  ;  bat  a  mere  re-adjustment  of  the  proper  relative  proportions  of 
the  respective  branches  of  the  service.  As  this  was,  probably,  the  bead 
and  front  of  the  late  Secretary's  offending,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
by  whom  the  clamor  against  him  was  chiefly  stimulated,  we  will  let  him 
state  the  case  for  himself,  by  quoting  the  following  extract,  long  as  it  is,  from 
his  letter  on  Navy  Reform,  already  referred  to : 

*•  A  disproportion  exists  between  the  number  of  officers,  of  the  higher  grades, 
and  the  number  of  seamen.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
there  were  sixty-eight  captains,  ninety-seven  commanders,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  or  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  lieutenants.  Of  the  captains,  but 
fourteen  were  at  sea;  of  the  commanders,  but  twenty-two;  of  the  lieutenants, 
but  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Of  the  captains,  sixteen  had  not  been  at  sea 
since  their  promotion ;  of  the  commanders,  thirty- eight  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  and  in  each  of  the  two  highest  grades,  the  number  is  still  larger,  of  those 
who  within  that  time  have  made  no  full  cruise. 

44  The  navy  languishes  from  the  profusion  of  officers. 

44  4  The  practice  heretofore  in  our  service,'  says  Commodore  Stewart,  4  of  filling 
up  the  different  grades  with  more  officers  than  are  requisite  for  duty,  and  the  cre- 
ating civil  shore-stations  for  their  employment,  has  ever  seemed  to  me  impolitic, 
and  attended  with  injury  to  the  officers  themselves.  •  •  •  •  • 
It  is  only  an  active  and  devoted  career  on  his  own  element,  that  can  constitute  the 
accomplished  seaman  and  skillful  commander.  This  is  the  only  path  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  distinction,  honor,  and  success,  when  the  country  calls  upon  him  to 
meet  the  foe  on  the  ocean.  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  re-organization  of 
the  navy-yards,  and  the  suppression  of  shore-stations  as  much  as  possible.  •  • 
•  *  *  in  the  views  which  I  have  at  different  times  set  forth  on  naval 
subjects,  it  has  been  a  main  point  with  me,  not  only  to  restrict  officers  as  much  as 
possible  from  civil  service,  but  also  to  keep  their  numbers  within  the  wants  of  our 
navy  in  peace.  And  in  these  views  1  have  been  actuated  by  considerations  of 
permanent  advantage  to  the  officers  themselves,  and  to  the  service  in  general ;  for 
it  is  at  all  times  good  policy  to  keep  in  mind,  that  in  our  country  a  naval  establish- 
ment can  be  as  readily  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  profusion  as  by  that  of  penury. 
By  prescribing  a  limit  to  it  by  law,  the  executive  department  would  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  applicants,  the  corps  would  be  rendered  more  select,  and  the 
promotions  less  irregular  and  more  satisfactory  in  regard  to  competency  and 
talent.' 

•*  In  ascertaining  the  proper  limits  to  appointments  of  each  grade,  the  statute- 
book  furnishes  the  best  exposition  of  the  purposes  of  Congress.  Previous  to 
1813,  the  number  had  been  limited  by  law*  In  1842,  to  check  a  system  of  nu- 
merous promotions,  Congress  forbade  an  increase  beyond  the  number  in  service 
at  fixed  dates. 

44  For  the  evil  already  existing,  of  supernumerary  officers,  no  immediate  remedy 
was  provided ;  but  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1813,  was  neither 
repealed  nor  modified.  By  that  section  it  was  enacted  *  that  the  President  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  appoint  such  officers,  and  to  employ  the  number 
of  seamen,  which  may  be  necessary  for  such  vessels  as  are  authorised  by  law  to 
be  put  in  commission,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

44  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  had  been  the  manifest  intention  of  Congress 
to  authorise  the  appointment  of  such  officers,  and  such  only,  as  were  necessary 
for  •  such  vessels  as  are  authorized  by  law  to  be  put  in  commission.'  The  great 
increase  which  subsequently  took  place,  seems,  plainly,  never  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  law. 

44  The  question  arises,  how  many  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the 
act  approved  March  3, 1813  ?  A  mode  for  the  ascertainment  of  this  number  was 
suggested  in  a  communication,  made  the  29th  January,  1821,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  an  able  committee  of  that  body ;  and  it  is  this  :  *  That  if  we 
retain  in  service,  in  time  of  peace,  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  officer  all  our 
ships  which  are  built,  equipped,  and  launched,  it  will  afford  a  liberal  peace-estab- 
lishment.'   And  the  committee  proposed  a  reduction. 
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*•  At  that  time,  when  the  committee  of  the  House  proposed  a  redaction,  there 
were  thirty-two  captains,  thirty-two  commanders,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  lieutenants ;  die  committee  found  an  excess  of  fifteen  captains,  of  twenty 
commanders ;  and  of  seventy  lieutenants.  By  inference,  they  recommended  an 
establishment,  to  consist  of  bat  seventeen  captains,  twelve  commanders,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  lieutenants.  A  limit  was  not  then  established,  nor  was 
a  reduction  required  by  law ;  but  the  effect  of  the  inquiry  and  report  was  mani- 
fest ;  the  number  of  officers  of  the  two  highest  grades  for  the  next  seven  years, 
rather  diminished  than  increased  ;  so  that  in  1828,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  administration,  the  aggregate  number  of  captains  and  com- 
manders was  bat  sixty-two. 

"The  number  in  1842,  and  since  that  time,  has  been  fixed  at  sixty-eight  cap- 
tains, ninety-seven  commanders,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  lieutenants. 
The  number  required  to  officer  all  the  vessels  afloat  in  that  same  year,  1842,  was 
estimated  by  Commodore  Stewart,  at  eighteen  captains,  eighteen  commanders, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  lieutenants.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  an  excess  of 
fifty  captains,  of  seventy-nine  commanders,  and  of  one  hundred  and  forty  lieuten- 
ants. '  Bat  to  the  actual  floating  service,'  says  Commodore  Stewart,  *  let  an  addi- 
tional number  be  allowed  for  disability  from  age,  sickness,  or  other  causes,  and  for 
the  supply  of  all  proper  stations  on  shore.  The  captain's  list  should  be  increased 
by  the  same  number,  the  commanders  by  three -fourths,  and  the  lieutenants'  list 
by  one- half.' 

"  For  the  ships  on  the  stocks  or  to  be  built,  no  allowance  is  made ;  it  will  be 
early  enough  to  appoint  officers  for  them,  when  the  time  comes  for  launching  and 
employing  them  ;  and  the  grade  of  midshipmen  is  the  school  from  which  accom- 
plished officers  may  at  any  time  be  draughted. 

44  Were  all  the  ships  now  in  ordinary  to  be  called  into  actual  service,  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  commission,  there  could,  at  this  time,  be  employed  at  sea,  not 
more  than  from  twenty-six  to  thirty- two  captains,  about  thirty  commanders,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  lieutenants. 

44  Last  year,  there  were  in  commission  as  many  ships  as  could  well  be  kept 
afloat,  under  the  limit  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  seamen ;  and  there  never 
were  employed  at  sea  more  than  aboaf^ sixteen  captains,  of  whom  ten  only  com- 
manded ships,  and  six  commanded  squadrons ;  about  twenty-one  commanders,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  lieutenants. 

44  If  these  views  are  correct,  in  the  three  highest  grades,  the  number  of  officers 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  doty,  after  a  liberal  allowance  for  reliefs  and 
shore- stations,  may  be  reduced — that  of  captains,  from  sixty- eight  to  forty-eight ; 
of  commanders,  from  ninety-seven  to  fifty ;  of  lieutenants,  from  three  hundred 
and  twenty -seven  to  two  hundred  and  sixty." 

Few  readers  will  give  a  fair  and  candid  attention  to  the  above  reasoning, 
without  concurrence  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads.  It  is  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  navy  has  long  been,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
suffering  seriously  from  a  " plethora  of  officers;"  that  is  to  say,  relatively 
to  the  number  of  men  authorized  by  law,  and  of  vessels  in  commission.  It 
has  needed  reduction,  in  this  particular,  in  a  twofold  point  of  view  ;  both 
to  diminish  the  relative  number,  even  on  the  imaginary  supposition  of  a 
general  equality  of  merit ;  and  to  purge  it  of  the  inefficient,  in  reference  to 
the  actual  state  of  things,  in  that  respect,  well-known  to  exist  in  all  of  its 
several  grades.  If,  by  a  permanent  increase  of  the  number  of  men  and  of 
vessels  which  it  may  be  the  future  policy  of  the  government  to  keep  afloat, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  should  become  necessary,  beyond  the 
number  now  dictated  by  a  proper  proportion  to  the  present  demand,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  by  promotion  from  the  ever  ready 
and  aspiring  ranks  of  the  lieutenants  and  midshipmen. 

The  following  exhibits  the  number  of  officers  of  the  grades  indicated,  Tor 
a  series  of  years  past : 
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Cftptatas.    Commanders*    Lieutenants.       Midshipmen  tad  Pawed  Mid. 

1835, 37 40 237 450 

1836,. ...... .38. ...... .40. . « 237. ....«  .............450 

1837 40 41 258 450 

1838 50 49 276 428 

1839, 52 55 285 445 

1840 55 55 290 422 

1841, 55 55 288 457 

1842 68 96 **..328_. 563 

1843, 67 94 324 543 

1844,.-. 67 96 324 543 

1845, 68 96 327 473 

1846, 68 97 327 451 

The  only  mode  in  which  we  can  fix  the  proper  proportions  between  the 
number  of  officers  required,  and  the  force,  in  ships  and  men,  which  it  may 
be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  keep  in  commission,  is  by  determining 
a  certain  ratio  that  shall  be  maintained  between  the  number  on  shore  and 
afloat  Of  the  grade  of  captain,  if  an  equal  number  remain  on  shore  with 
that  of  those  at  sea,— of  commanders,  if  there  are  two  ashore  for  three 
afloat, — and  of  lieutenants,  if  three  ashore  for  five  afloat, — there  certainly 
can  be  no  cause  for  complaint,  either  of  a  lack  of  a  proper  reserved  force 
of  officers,  always  ready  for  orders,  or  of  over- tasking  the  service,  by  too 
great  a  proportion  of  the  time  of  officers  being  required  to  be  spent  at  sea. 
In  view  of  the  liberality  of  the  salaries  paid,  their  life-permanency,  and 
other  advantages,  together  with  the  active  service  which  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  return,  it  certainly  is  not  unreasonable  that  a  captain 
should  be  expected  to  pass  half  of  his  time  at  sea ;  a  commander,  three- 
fifth*  ;  and  a  lieutenant,  five-eighths.  Larger  proportions  of  time,  devoted 
to  active  service,  are,  indeed,  due  from  its  officers  to  the  country.  It  can- 
not be  questioned,  that  these  proportions  would  involve  a  liberal  allowance 
of  officers  on  shore,  for  repose,  recreation,  sickness,  &c. ;  and  always  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  an  ample  number,  upon  whom,  at  any 
moment,  to  call,  for  all  the  wants  of  the  service. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  are  here  treating  of  a  peace-establish" 
ment.  It  was  in  reference  to  a  peace-establishment,  that  the  late  Secretary 
made  his  propositions  of  reduction,  conceived  and  proposed  before  the 
present  difficulties  with  Mexico  had  risen  to  the  serious  character  they  have 
since  assumed.  We  still  both  trust  and  believe,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  but  temporary  and  accidental ;  and  well  aware  that  at  the  present 
actual  moment  it  would  be  vain,  for  any  practical  purpose,  to  ask  the 
public  attention  to  any  plans  of  reduction  or  reform,  we  desire  our  readers 
to  consider  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  alone,  that  of  a  peace-ettab- 
lithment.  In  all  probability,  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  all  occasion 
will  be  at  an  end  for  regarding  it  in  any  other. 

Some  curious  contrasts,  by  the  way,  would  be  found  to  result  from  a 
comparison  between  the  salaries  of  naval  officers,  and  the  amounts  of  com- 
pensation found  adequate,  in  the  various  civil  professions,  to  secure  for  the 
public  service,  both  under  the  federal  government,  and  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree under  the  state  governments,  the  devotion  of  distinguished  talent, 
learning,  and  active  energy ;  and  in  official  posts,  not  only  accepted,  but 
sought  with  emulous  ambition.  The  pay  of  captains  in  service,  ranges 
from  $3,500  to  $4,500.  The  average  salary  of  the  governors  of  the  sove- 
reign States  of  this  Union,  falls  considerably  within  this  amount.  In  the  one 
case,  moreover,  the  salary  is  a  life-tenure ;  in  the  other,  for  a  brief  term. 
Few  chief-justices  of  the  States  receive  compensation  equal  even  to  that 
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.  of  a  master-commandant,  which,  in  service,  is  from  #2,106  to  92,500 ;  and, 
as  is  remarked  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
March  28,  1844  :  "  Even  a  lieutenant  m  the  navy  receives  a  larger  salary 
than  most  of  the  supreme  judges  of  the  States."  The  pay  of  a  lieutenant, 
in  service,  is  from  $1,500  to  (1,800.  The  same  might  he  said  in  reference 
to  the  salaries  paid  to  the  highly  accomplished  and  superior  class  of  men,  who 
fill  the  professorships  of  our  colleges  and  other  literary  institutions. 

These  comparisons  are  not  suggested  with  any  view  to  the  recommenda- 
tation  of  a  reduction  of  the  naval  salaries.  A  bill  was  reported  by  the 
select  committee  on  retrenchment  in  1844,  restoring  the  pay  to  the  rates 
that  existed  previously  to  the  act  of  3d  March,  1835.  This  is  a  question 
we  have  no  desire  to  raise.  The  present  rate  of  pay  is  not  too  high.  Liberal 
and  sufficient  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  cannot,  however,  be  justly  charged  with 
excess.  If  it  is  higher  than  the  customary  compensation  of  various  other  em- 
ployments of  equal,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  higher  public  utility,  and  requiring 
at  least  equal  or  higher  personal  qualifications,  it  is  not  because  the  one  is  too 
high,  but  because  the  other  is  generally  too  low,  when  we  consider  that  in 
return  for  his  services,  time  and  life,  bestowed  in  the  performance  of  any  duty, 
every  man  is  justly  entitled  to  a  reasonable  support  for  a  family,  as  well  as 
for  his  single  individual  self.  The  high  scale  of  these  salaries  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  only  as  a  basis  for  the  inferences  to  which  none  can  refuse 
assent,  that  in  return  for  a  compensation  so  liberal,  the  country  has  at  least 
a  right  to  expect  a  full  measure  of  vigorous  -and  active  service  from  all 
receiving  it ;  that  no  supernumeraries,  no  idlers,  shall  at  once  burthen  the 
treasury  and  cumber  the  service ;  that  none  but  men  of  choice  merit  shall 
be  admitted  to  these  offices,  especially  in  their  higher  grades ;  and  that 
mediocrity  shall  not  deem  itself  entitled  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  honor- 
able distinctions  and  emoluments  of  the  naval  profession,  by  the  simple 
sluggish  lapse  of  the  tide  of  time,  on  a  mere  imaginary  right  of  undiscrimi- 
nating  seniority,  which  too  often  only  superadds,  to  inferior  natural  capacity, 
the  redoubled  disqualification  of  years  far  advanced  beyond  the  period  of 
active  energy. 

The  pernicious  influence  on  the  navy  itself,  of  the  great  relative  plethora 
of  officers  of  which  we  have  spoken,  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  Within 
the  period  of  life  adapted  to  active  service,  the  water  is  the  naval  officer's 
proper  element,  the  land  but  his  resting  place.  The  quarter-deck  is  his 
home;  on  shore  he  is  abroad.  An  idle  lounger  about  the  fashionable 
resorts  of  our  cities,  the  sailor  rusts  and  sp.Us.  Habits  of  indolence, 
dissipation,  expensiveness,  fbrgetfulness  of  the  nice  details  of  professional 
practice,  steal  gradually  upon  him.  The  man  of  first-rate  vigor  of  mind 
and  tone  of  character,  will  successfully  withstand  these  deteriorating  in- 
fluences ;  the  one  of  second-rate  stamp  is  more  or  less  ruined  by  them  as 
an  officer.  There  can  be  no  better  authority  on  the  subject,  than  the  decla- 
ration of  Commodore  Stewart,  already  quoted,  who  says  that, 

"  The  practice  heretofore  in  our  service  of  filling  up  the  different  grades  with 
more  officers  than  are  requisite  for  duty,  and  the  creating  shore-stations  for  their 
employment,  has  ever  seemed  to  me  impolitic,  and  attended  with  injury  to  the 
officers  themselves.  ***••«•  It  is  only  an  active  and  a  devoted 
career  on  his  own  element  that  can  constitute  the  accomplished  seaman  and  skilful 
commander.  This  is  the  only  path  for  the  acquirement  of  distinction,  honor  and 
success,  when  the  country  calls  upon  him  to  meet  the  foe  on  the  ocean.'* 

If  we  take  the  quantity  of  sea  service  of  the  year  1845,  as  the  average 
sea  employment  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  present  size  of  our  navy,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  with  the  present  number  of  officers  of  the  several  grades,  it 
will  afford  the  means  of  keeping,  on  the  average,  of  67  captains,  about  13  at 
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sea ;  of  97  commanders,  about  20  at  sea ;  of  826  lieutenants,  about  128  at 
sea ;  of  451  passed  and  other  midshipmen,  about  206  at  sea.  And  this  pro- 
portion, let  it  be  observed,  arises  under  a  system  of  complements,  framed 
by  a  oommittee  of  captains,  with  reference  to  the  navy  as  it  is,  and  under 
a  practice,  therefore,  which  makes  every  ward-room  uncomfortable  by 
orowding  it  with  unnecessary  officers.  Comment  on  such  a  state  of  things- 
is  unnecessary. 

But  a  full  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  in  the  service,  the  redundancy 
of  officers,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  is  not  seen,  till  it  is  regarded  in 
connexion  with  the  usage  which,  though  not  directed  by  law,  has  neverthe- 
less acquired  all  the  practical  force  of  law;  namely,  the  rule  otunducrimi* 
noting  promotion  by  seniority. 

This  is,  it  is  true,  a  favorite  rule  in  the  service*  The  reasons  are  obvious 
enough,  which  should  commend  it  to  the  approbation  of  every  officer  already 
advanced  in  the  profession ;  to  the  larger  class  in  its  middle  and  lower  ranks, 
who  are  compelled  to  render  a  tacit  justice  to  their  own  conscious  medioc- 
rity of  talent  and  energy;  and  to  those  who,  though  not  falling  within  either 
of  these  categories,  yet  feel  no  particular  stimulus  of  ambition  to  overcome 
the  vis  inertia  of  the  indolence  natural  to  us  all,  and  to  spur  them  on  to  a 
keen  emulation  of  labor,  study  and  enterprise,  with  a  host  of  competitors. 
But  besides  these,  there  are  many  others  who,  having  been  educated  in  the 
present  system,  have  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  the  right  of  promotion 
by  seniority  as  a  fixed  and  necessary  principle,  which  carries  with  it  a  certain 
obligation  of  professional  honor,  forbidding  a  senior  to  receive  command 
from  a  junior.  Most  of  this  class  also,  as  well  as  the  former  classes  in  re- 
gard to  whom  less  disinterested  motives  may  be  imagined,  naturally  receive 
with  adverse  prejudice  the  suggestion  of  a  change  of  the  present  rule— or 
rather  the  present  practice ;  for  rule  or  law  to  that  effect  there  is  none. 
The  navy,  then,  generally  (but  by  no  means  universally)  opposes  itself  to  the 
reform  suggested  by  Mr.  Bancroft  on  this  subject 

Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  present  system  cannot 
possibly  be  made  to  work  much  longer.  A  few  very  simple  calculations  of 
arithmetic  will  suffice  to  demonstrate,  that  if  that  system  is  allowed  to  continue 
unreformed,  the  navy  must  become,  within  one  or  two  generations  at  the 
furthest,  wholly  demoralized  in  a  military  sense,  and  ruined  for  all  purposes 
of  efficiency. 

There  are  now  181  passed-midshipmen.  By  death,  and  promotions,  the 
average  rate  of  advancement  to  the  grade  of  lieutenants  is  about  12  per 
annum.  Twenty  years,  therefore,  will  be  required  to  carry  these  all  forward 
to  lieutenancies ;  and  as  their  ages  range  from  20  to  26  years,  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  no  one  can  soon  expect  to  pass  out  of  the  youthful  grade  of 
midshipman,  till  he  shall  have  attained  an  age  verging  upon  half  a  century. 

There  are  326  lieutenants.  Suppose  the  above  passed-midshipmen  carried 
forward  to  that  grade ;  the  average  rate  of  advancement  to  the  grade  of 
commander  is  7  per  annum.  This  would  imply  46  years  to  carry  all  the 
lieutenants  forward,  unless  their  hoary  ranks  should  be  more  rapidly  thinned 
by  the  death  which  might  be  expected  in  many  instances  from  simple  old 
age.  In  a  word,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  present  system  must  bring  us 
to  grey-headed  midshipmen,  venerable  lieutenants,  and  octogenarian  com- 
manders, crowned  with  the  climax  of  centenarian  post-captains.  A  result 
which  is  by  no  means  commended  to  favor,  when  we  add  the  reflection  that 
it  is  rather  the  comfortable  dulneas  of  mediocrity  and  inactivity  that  is  most 
likely  to  reach  these  higher  grades  of  age,  which  our  system  makes  synony- 
mous with  the  higher  grades  of  professional  rank ;  while  the  active,  enter- 
prising, courageous,  indefatigable  officers,  are  those  whose  very  professional 
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virtues  are  most  likely  to  shorten  their  length  of  days.  We  grant  the  ex- 
aggeration involved  in  this  mode  of  tracing  out  arithmetically  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  present  system,  and  that  there  will  not  probably  be 
many  really  octogenarian  commanders,  nor  captains  of  a  hundred  years, 
tottering  under  the  burden  of  their  recently  bestowed  epaulettes.  Still  the 
exaggeration  of  the  extreme  case  supposed,  grows  only  out  of  the  fact  that 
all  these  upper  grades,  lieutenants  inclusive,  roust  become  filled  with  none  but 
very  old  men,  among  whom,  death  will  be  proportionately  more  rapidly  busy. 
And  with  all  allowance  for  this,  60  may  safely  be  fixed,  as  the  probable  age 
of  the  youngest  captain  to  be  found,  a  few  years  hence,  in  our  service. 
Upon  this,  no  other  comment  is  required  than  an  allusion  to  the  simple  fact, 
that  60  is  the  precise  age  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
as  that  of  disqualification  for  the  tranquil,  sage,  judicial  functions  of  the  bench* 
The  adaptation  of  the  period  lying  beyond  it  to  the  energetic,  vigorous, 
daring  and  indefatigable  executive  duties  of  the  quarter-deck,  may  safely  be 
left  to  unaided  reflection. 

From  the  proposition  that  all  executive  military  command,  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  either  young,  or  but  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  period  of  the  ripeness  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers 
of  complete  manhood,  no  one  will  be  found  to  dissent.  By  such  all  great 
military  glories,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  have  been  won.  The  bold  and 
active  energies  of  such  are  alone  in  a  peculiar  degree  suitable  for  the 
command  of  American  arms.  The  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  which  may 
be  occasionally  gleamed  from  the  pages  of  history,  do  not  invalidate  its 
general  truth,  which  has  a  peculiar  applicability  to  the  military  history  of 
republics ;  our  own,  short  as  it  has  yet  been,  affording  it  no  small  number 
of  signal  illustrations. 

The  system  of  promotions  that  should  be  practised  in  our  navy,  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  fill  each  grade,  not  with  the  oldest,  but  with  the  best  officers 
to  be  found  in  the  grade  next  below.  For  this  purpose,  some  power  of 
discrimination,  of  selection,  must  not  only  be  legally  vested  in  the  appoint- 
ing power,  but  must  be  practically  exercised  by  it.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  higher  grades  of  commanders  and  captains.  The 
common  objection  to  it,  is  that  of  the  favoritism — possibly,  political  favorit- 
ism— to  which  it  is  feared  by  some  that  it  might  lead.  Little  weight,  how- 
ever, will  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  attach  to  this  objection.  Even  if 
occasional  instances  of  improper  favoritism  should  ever  occur,  the  evil  would 
be  a  much  less  one  than  that  already  exposed  as  involved  in  the  present  absurd 
rule  of  simple  seniority.  But  the  danger  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The 
plan  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  when  a  promotion  is  in- 
tended, a  circular  letter  from  the  department  should  require  from  every 
officer  withiu  reach,  both  of  the  grade  from  which  and  of  that  into  which  a 
promotion  has  to  be  made,  an  expression  of  his  opinion,  or  suffrage,  as  to 
who  is  the  oldest  officer  fully  qualified  for,  and  well  meriting  the  promotion. 
These  suffrages  would  alone  afford  a  basis  of  selection  which  would  render 
error  or  injustice  extremely  rare.  Together  with  the  evidence  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  officers  contained  in  the  records  of  the  department,  they 
would  afford  to  (he  appointing  power  the  best  possible  materials  for  a  proper 
judgment.  Sent  to  the  Senate  together,  with  all  the  other  evidence  inducing 
the  selection,  they  would  afford  an  ample  guaranty  against  improper  favorit- 
ism. Selections  thus  made  would  carry  their  own  justification  with  them, 
and  would  command  the  general  confidence  of  the  public  and  acqui- 
escence of  the  profession.  And  even  though  to  some  officers  who  should 
find  themselves  repeatedly  neglected  by  the  promotion  of  juniors  over  their 
heads,  it  might  not  be  very  gratifying,  yet  if  it  should  lead  to  their  voluntary 
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retirement  from  the  active  ranks  of  the  service,  that  result  would  rarely  in 
such  cases  afford  much  just  occasion  for  regret. 

In  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  service,  the  truth  is  notorious 
that  every  one  of  its  grades  is  more  or  less  heavily  overcharged  with  indi- 
viduals little  servicable  in  their  actual  positions,  and  less  suitable  for  promo- 
tion to  a  higher.  A  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the  country, 
and  especially  upon  the  navy,  if  its  ranks  could  be  purged  of  these  worse 
than  merely  supernumeraries.  Why  should  liberal  salaries  be  continued  to 
men  far  from  capable  of  rendering  any  adequate  return  of  effective  service  ? 
Why  should  they  obstruct  the  natural  course  of  just  and  wise  promotion,  to 
junior  merit,  distinction,  ambition,  and  capacity  for  useful  service  ?  Would 
such  an  anomaly  be  tolerated  an  instant  in  any  organization  of  the  various 
offices  and  officers  of  civil  employment  ?  And  we  should  ask  in  vain  for 
any  good  reason  for  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  military  and 
the  civil  service  of  the  republic ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  that  there 
is  much  less  right  or  reason  in  such  a  system  as  applied  to  the  naval  pro- 
fession than  as  applied  to  any  branch  of  civil  administration ;  inasmuch 
as  persons  who  have  been  long  employed  in  the  latter,  can  with  much  less 
ease  find  other  employments,  than  those  whose  naval  training  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  well  qualified  them  to  fall  back  upon  the  inexhaustible  field  of  em- 
ployment afforded  by  the  vast  commercial  marine  of  the  country. 

No  other  navy  in  the  world  is  organized  on  this  principle  of  simple  seni- 
ority of  promotion  ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  deemed  pretty  clear,  that  no 
navy  in  the  world  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  get  along  on  such  a  principle. 
It  is  true,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  practice  under  monarchical  and  aris- 
tocratical  forms  of  government,  in  regard  to  promotions,  is  but  a  doubtful 
authority  for  republican  imitation.  The  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
interests  of  powerful  and  wealthy  families,  under  the  former,  must,  of  course, 
be  the  controlling  influences  in  the  bestowal  of  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  both  the  military  professions.  But  at  the  same  time  that  the  discretion- 
ary bestowal  of  the  patronage  of  the  navy,  in  the  way  of  promotion,  may 
enable  an  aristocracy  to  secure  the  greater  portion  of  it  for  younger  sons,  it 
also  enables  the  government  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  talents,  the 
most  spirited  and  courageous  energies. 

In  the  French  navy,  we  find  a  judicious  combination  of  the  principles  of 
seniority  and  discretionary  selection,  in  the  rule  of  promotion.  The  rank 
next  above  that  of  lieutenant,  is  that  of  "  Capitaine  de  corvette" — corres- 
ponding to  our  "  commandant.'1  All  promotions  above  this  rank  are  made 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  Of  the  cmpitaines  de  cnrrettc,  one-half  are 
appointed  on  discretionary  selection,  the  other  half  by  right  of  seniority. 
Of  the  lieutenants,  two-thirds  are  promoted  by  seniority,  the  remainder 
at  pleasure.  Such  a  rule,  accompanied  by  a  well-arranged  sytem  to  secure 
a  proper  amount  of  service  at  sea,  together  with  respectable  ability  and  char- 
acter, before  an  officer  can  be  entitled  to  promotion  at  all,  appears  to  afford, 
what  might  not  be  a  bad  example  for  our  imitation,  if  insuperable  objection 
should  be  made  to  the  full  and  frank  adoption  of  the  simple  principle  of 
promotion  by  merit  alone.  Priority  of  age  would  still  receive  its  certain 
degree  of  preference,  while  for  the  more  important  and  responsible  grades, 
the  service  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  selection  by  priority  of  merit. 
If  coupled  with  publication  of  the  reasons  for  the  preference  awarded  to  the 
junior  officers  chosen  for  advancement,  over  those  possessing  only  the  acci- 
dental aud  equivocal  advantage  of  years,  together  with  submission  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  we  feel  well-assured  that  there  would  be  rarely,  if 
ever,  any  just  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  working  of  such  a  system.    And 
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even  if  occasional  instances  should  ever  creep  in,  where  modest  and  un- 
known merit  might  be  kept  in  the  background  for  awhile,  the  evil  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  great  and  manifold  mischiefs  inseparable 
from  the  present  system.* 

4  The  following  general  view  of  the  organization,  tad  law  of  promotion  exlstm*;  iirtbe  French 
navy,  will  be  interesting  to  oar  professional  readers,  and  perhaps  not  unprofitable  to  some  others : 

NUMBER  AND  HANK  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  NAVY,  [a] 

1.  Admirals,  in  time  of  peace 2 

"         in  time  of  war » 3 

2.  Vice-Admirala 10 

3.  ilear- Admirals 90 

4.  Capitaines  de  vaisseau,  1st  class 33  » 

"  "  Sd    •'     67S* 

5.  Capitaines  de  eotvette,  1st  u    66  > 

"  2d    "     134  \* 

6.  Lieutenants  de  vaisseaa  1st'*    100  / 

sd    •*    500<;' 


7.  Enseignes  de  vaisseau.. 


.100 

.200 

.600 
.500 


6.  Elevesde  lere  classe,  [passed  midshipmen]... 200 

».  2  [No.  fixed  annually  by  the  King,] 210 

Other  Rank*.— Maitre,  (boatswain] ;  Premier  maitre;  Second  maitre*,  Quartier  maitre ;  1st 
class  seaman,  Ax. 

LAW  OF  PROMOTION  IN  THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 
[Law  of  April,  1832,  at  Modified  by  thai  of  May,  1837.] 

1.  No  one  can  be  a  quartier  maitre  unless  he  has  served  at  least  six  months  on  board  a  national 
-Teasel  ss  a  seaman  of  the  1st  clasa 

2.  No  one  can  be  a  second  maitre  unless  lie  has  served  at  least  six  months  onboard  a  national 
vessel  in  each  of  the  classes  of  the  rank  immediately  inferior. 

3.  No  one  can  be  maitre  and  premier  maitre  unless  he  has  served  at  least  six  months  in  the 
first  class  of  the  rank  immediately  inferior,  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line  or  frigate,  or  in  a  corvette 
of  24  guns  at  least,  performing  the  duties  of  maitre* 

4.  Every  seaman  in  the  French  navy,  in  active  service,  has  the  right,  until  he  is  25  years  of  ago, 
to  stand  an  examination  at  the  polytechnic  schooL 

5.  No  one  can  be  an  Hive  of  the  2d  class  unless  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  naval  school 
after  a  public  examination ;  baa  followed  for  the  fall  scholastic  year  the  course  of  studies  and  ex- 
ercises of  the  said  school,  and  baa  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  leaving  the  school. 

€.  No  one  can  be  an  hleve  of  the  1st  class  unless  he  has  served  two  years  on  board  a  national 
vessel  in  the  capacity  of  dive  of  the  2d  class,  or  unless  he  has  studied  two  yean  at  the  polytech- 
nic school. 

The  polytechnic  school  has  the  right  to  appoint,  every  year,  four  Wives  of  the  1st  class. 

Before  an  Ueve  of  the  2d  class  can  be  promoted  to  the  1st  class,  he  most  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
animation,  both  in  the  theory  of  navigation,  and  in  rigging,  equipment,  manoeuvring  and  gunnery. 

7.  No  one  can  be  a  lieutenant  de  frigate  unless  he  has  served  at  least  two  years  on  board  a  na- 
tional vessel  in  the  capacity  of  an  Hive  of  the  1st  class,  or  in  that  of  auxiliary  lieutenant  defresf- 
.ate,  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  bis  having  been  a  captain  in  the  mercantile  marine ;  or  unless 

he  has  served  at  least  two  years  on  board  a  national  vessel  as  premier  maitre,  and  have  made,  in 
that  capacity,  a  cruize  in  a  ship  of  the  line  or  frigate,  and  moreover  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, both  in  the  theory  and  practice  ot  navigation. 

An  Stive  of  the  1st  class,  nominated  by  the  polytechnic  school,  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of lieutenant  de  frigate  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  naval  science. 

8.  The  mode  and  conditions  of  the  examinations  prescribed  in  the  three  articles  immediately 
preceding  this,  are  determined  by  a  royal  ordinance. 

9.  No  one  can  be  a  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  (lieutenant  of  a  ship  of  the  line,)  unless  he  has  serv- 
ed at  least  two  years  on  board  a  national  vessel  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  de  frigate,  or  in  that  of 
enseigne  de  vaieeeau. 

10.  No  one  can  be  a  capitaine  de  corvette  unless  he  has  served  at  least  four  years  in  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  two  of  them  on  board  a  national  vessel 

11.  One-half  the  appointments  to  vacancies  in  the  rank  of  capitaine  de  corvette  shall  be  made 
according  to  seniority. 

In  all  grades  superior  to  that  oi  capitaine  de  corvette  appointments  shall  be  made  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

12.  No  one  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cvpitaine  de  vedteeau  unless  he  has  served  three 
years  on  board  a  national  vessel  in  the  rank  of  capitaine  de  corvette,  one  year  of  which,  at  least, 
aa  commandant ;  or  unless  he  has  had  the  rank  of  capitaine  de  corvette  for  four  years,  two  of 
them  on  board  a  national  vessel,  and  have  commanded  for.  two  years  subsequently  to  promotion 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  de  vaisseau. 
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Some  reform,  it  is  clear,  there  must  be  in  the  rule  of  promotion.  We 
care  little  what  shape  it  may  assume,  provided  only,  that  some  regard  be  paid 
to  priority  qf  merit  as  well  as  priority  of  age.  The  plan  above  mentioned— 
(that  of  collecting  the  suffrages  of  the  two  grades  affected  by  each  promo* 
tion,  by  means  of  circulars  to  all  within  reach — suffrages  to  be  given  on 
ienor)~6trikks  us  more  favorably  than  any  other  plan  we  iiave  heard  ad* 
vanced.  It  is  well  in  harmony  with  our  institutions.  It  would  afford  an  am- 
ple guaranty  against  favoritism — especially  political  favoritism.  It  would 
exercise  an  excellent  influence  on  the  profession  itself.  Daily  and  hourly, 
in  small  tilings  and  in  great,  ashore  and  at  sea,  every  officer  would  forever 
feel  himself  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  respect  and  appreciation  he 
ought  to  cultivate— whose  suffrages  would  at  some  future  day  directly  influ* 

Time  passed  in  the  rank  oi  capitaine  deflate  will  be  counted  as  part  of  the  four  yean  ser- 
tfce  required  by  the  preceding  clause,  before  being  appointed  to  the  rank  of  capitaine  de  vait- 
seem. 

13.  No  one  can  be  promoted  to  die  rank  of  contrre  amiral  unless  he  has  been,  in  all,  at  least 
three  year*  in  command  at  sea,  in  the  rank  of  capitaine  de  vaisssau,  or  unless  he  has  held  that 
rank  mar  Tears,  two  of  them,  at  least,  in  service  at  sea,  as  commissioned  commandant  of  a  naval 
division  of  three  ships  of  war. 

14.  No  one  saa  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vtc+amiral  unless  he  has  commanded  at  least  three 
years,  in  the  rank  oicoidrt  amiral,  a  squadron  of  at  least  five  ships  of  war. 

15.  Performing  the  duties  of  chef  d'  Mat-major  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  will  be  considered  the 
same  as  having  commanded,  in  making  promotions  to  the  rank  ofcontrc-amiral  or  vice- amiral, 

16.  In  no  case  can  any  one  be  promoted  to  two  grades  consecutively,  in  serving  as  an  offices 
or  as  chef  sV  tint  major  general  on  board  national  ships. 

17.  The  itsves  of  the  2d  class  will  be  promoted  to  the  1st  according  to  seniority,  provided  they 
have  complied  with  the  conditions  prescribed  in  Article  6. 

1 3.  Two-thirds  of  the  lieutenants  de  frigate  shall  be  taken  from  among  the  Sieves  of  the  1st 
class,  and  the  ethe*  third  from  among  auxiliary  lieutenants  de  frigate  in  active  service  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  premiers  maUres  in  active  service  who  shall  have  conformed  to  the  conditions  pre* 
scribed  in  the  second  clause  of  Article  7.  Nevertheless,  in  default  of  a  sufficient  number  of  aux- 
iliary lieutenants  de  frigate  and  premiers  maUres  who  have  complied  with  the  prescribed  con- 
dition*, the  latter  third  may  be  completed  from  among  the  6/iset  ot  the  1st  class. 

19.  Two-thirds  of  the  vacancies  in  the  link  o(  lieutenant  de  frigate  and  lieutenant  devoisseam 
shall  be  filled  according  to  seniority. 

20.  All  appointments  in  die  rank  above  capitaine  de  corvette  shall  be  made  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  King.    [See  Art  11.] 

91.  In  making  promotions,  seniority  shall  be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  name  in  the 
general  register  of  the  navy. 

When  an  officer  shall  cease  to  be  included  in  the  roll  ofojiciert  de  vatsseau,  except  in  the 
cases  where  be  has  been  ordered  in  service,  or  the  employment  has  been  suppressed,  the  time 
daring  which,  he  shall  not  have  been  included  in  the  roll  shall  be  deducted  from  his  seniority. 

Time  spent  in  service  not  connected  with  the  navy  shall  be  deducted  from  seniority,  excepting 
time  spent  in  service  under  the  department  of  war.  or  in  a  diplomatic  mission. 

in  all  eases,  time  spent  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power  shall  be  deducted. 

22.  The  time  of  service  required  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  King,  may  be  reduced  one-half  during  campaigns  in  war. 

All  the  regulations  respecting  promotion  according  to  seniority,  are  obligatory  during  cam- 
paigns  m  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 

No  departure  shall  be  made  from  the  rules  prescribed  in  thw  article,  except  for  brilliant  actions, 
dulv  set  forth  and  specified  in  the  decree  of  promotion,  which  shall  be  published  without  delay 
in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,  and  inserted  in  the  Moniteur. 

23.  Officers  who  are  prisoners  of  war  shall  retain  their  rights  to  promotion  by  seniority. 

21.  No  officer  admitted  on  the  retired  list  can  have  his  name  replaced  on  the  rolls. 

25.  AW  promotions  and  nominations  of  officers  shall  he  immediately  published  in  tee  Annates 
Maritime*,  and  in  the  Moniteur,  with  a  specification  of  the  degree  of  promotion,  the  name  of  the 
officer  who  held  the  vacant  place,  and  the  cause  of  the  vacancy. 

26.  Employment  is  distinct  from  ranks.  No  officer  can  be  deprived  of  his  rank,  except  in  the 
eases  and  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law. 

27.  No  one  can  in  any  ease  be  nominated  to  a  rank  not  provided  for  in  the  rolls,  nor  haw  an 
honorary  tank  bestowed  on  him. 

28  Time  spent  in  service  on  land,  which,  in  virtue  of  decrees,  was  considered  equivalent  to 
service  on  ship-board,  shall  cease  to  give  a  title  to  promotion  from  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  law,  [of  April,  1832,]  but  until  that  time  it  shall  be  so  considered,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
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ence  his  advancement ;  whose  opinion  of  him  would  soon  circulate  into  repu- 
tation— reputation  as  to  ability,  spirit,  enterprize,  judgment,  character,  sea- 
manship and  gentlemanliness.  Unworthy  arts,  to  "  affect  a  virtue  if  you  have 
it  not/'  would  be  their  own  punishment.  They  could  never  long  deceive,  and 
would  speedily  generate  a  hopelessly  and  justly  killing  contempt.  If  no 
man  was  ever  a  hero  to  his  valet,  as  a  modern  writer  tells  us,  'and  if  the  an- 
cient adage  be  true — that  nobody  of  mortals  is  at  all  hours  wise,  still  more 
true  is  it,  that  no  one  can  long  be  a  successful  deceiver  to  all  surrounding 
him,  who  behold  him  at  all  times,  in  all  moods,  and  from  all  points  of  view. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  result  of  such  a  system  would,  before  long,  be  the 
formation  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  noble  bodies  of  men  that  any 
country  has  ever  had  to  glory  in.  How  high  and  correct  the  tone  of  con- 
duct and  manners  it  would  tend  to  produce  in  all  grades  of  the  profession ; 
— how  strong  the  constant  incentive  to  effort,  study,  self-improvement  in  all 
the  knowledge,  and  all  the  qualities  appropriate  to  the  profession  I  And 
how  sure  the  selection  for  promotion  of  none  but  officers  the  best  qualified 
to  serve  the  country  and  adorn  the  profession  !  This  plan  was  that  prefer- 
red, we  believe,  by  the  late  Secretary.  In  making,  however,  his  own  first 
practical  attempt  to  disturb  the  old  routine  of  seniority  promotion,  and  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  some  reference  to  merit,  he  did  not  venture  op  an 
innovation  so  bold.  He  convened  a  board  of  twenty  senior  officers,  all 
posfrcaptains,  and  called  upon  them  for  their  opinions  as  to  the  individuals 
nearest  to  the  top  of  the  grades  from  which  promotions  were  to  be  made, 
who  ought  to  be  advanced.  By  the  action  of  that  very  distinguished  board, 
the  principle  which  the  Secretary  was  anxious  to  establish  was  fully  recog- 
nized ;  and  discarding  the  right  of  mere  seniority,  the  board,  in  its  recom- 
mendations, unceremoniously  "  overslaughed"  several  individuals  whom  they 
deemed  less  worthy  than  those  whom  they  felt  bound  to  select 

This  practical  acceptance  of  the  principle  in  question,  by  an  authority  so 
eminent  in  the  profession,  is  a  point  gained  of  no  small  importance.  The 
principle  itself  can  scarcely  now  be  considered  as  open  to  further  attack. 
Whether  that  particular  mode  of  making  selections  for  promotion — namely, 
by  seeking  advice  from  a  board  of  senior  officers — is  the  best  or  not,  is  an- 
other question.  It  is  certainly  open  to  some  objections,  on  this  point ; 
various  opinions  will,  doubtless,  be  entertained.  Our  own  preference  has 
been  already  expressed ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken,  if  the  plan  above 
stated,  novel  as  it  may  be,  does  not  soon,  if  fairly  tried,  commend  itself  to 
general  favor, — like  many  another  excellent  novelty,  against  which  it  was 
easy  at  the  outset  to  turn  up  an  experienced  nose.  To  promotion  by  merit, 
in  combination  with  seniority,  must  also,  it  is  clear,  be  added  some  plan  of 
a  retiring  list,  for  officers  who  may  become  incapacitated  for  active  service, 
by  age,  chronic  infirmity,  or  other  cause.  On  the  necessity  of  this  feature, 
required  to  be  added  to  the  organization  of  our  navy,  there  is,  we  believe, 
little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Bancroft  made  an  ap- 
proximation, when  he  adopted  the  system  of  putting  on  furlough^  officers 
who,  without  satisfactory  reason,  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to 
sea  when  ordered.  And  we  believe  that  the  Department  soon  ceased  to  be 
embarrassed  with  the  constant  excuses,  which  before  had  rendered  it  no 
easy  matter  to  get  together  a  complement  of  officers  for  a  ship  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  an  unpopular,  and,  indeed,  on  any,  cruise,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
generally  understood  that  the  Secretary  did  not  insist  on  the  acceptance  of 
orders,  but  was  pretty  sure  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  a  furlough,  on 
half-pay,  if  they  were  declined.  The  power  of  putting  on '  furlough,  reluc- 
tant or  incapable  officers,  has  already,  by  a  late  act  of  Congress,  been 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  The  power  thus  bestowed,  carries 
with  it  the  duty  of  its  exercise ;  its  inflexible  exercise,  to  carry  out  its  in- 
tended object,  with  stern  disregard  to  all  solicitations,  or  remonstrances,  of 
private  influence.  This  power  may  be  made,  to  some  extent,  to  afford  a 
basis  for  a  practical  retiring  list,  though  scarcely  sufficient  as  a  means  of 
making  that  reduction,  in  the  present  numbers  of  the  several  grades,  which 
are  loudly  called  for  by  the  public  interest.  A  full  length  of  sea  service 
should  alone  be  regarded  as  entitling  to  the  honorable  privilege  of  the  re- 
tiring list,  except  in'  the  case  of  health  impaired  in  the  public  service ;  while 
it  ii  certain  that  there  are,  in  some  of  the  grades,  not  a  few,  who,  without 
any  such  title  to  the  privilege  of  a  life-pension,  (unknown  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  state,)  might  be  curtailed  from  the  rolls  of  the  navy,  with  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  such  cases,  half-pay,  for  a  certain  limited  period,  might,  perhaps, 
with  equity  be  allowed.  The  mode  in  which  should  be  made  the  selection 
of  those  whom  it  would  be  expedient  thus  to  discharge,  will  be  no  matter  of 
difficult  adjustment,  whenever  that  course  shall  be  determined  upon.  A 
special  board,  from  the  senior  ranks  of  the  profession,  could  be  constituted 
,  by  Congress,  for  the  purpose,  to  whose  hands  might  be,  satisfactorily  and 
safely,  entrusted  the  performance  of  this  delicate  duty. 

We  have  more  to  say  on  Navy  Reform,  desiring  particularly  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  other  useful  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Bancroft — the 
"  Scholar-Secretary,"  as  he  has  been  termed — with  a  compliment  mista- 
kenly-intended to  disparage.  But  the  number  of  pages  already  devoted  to 
the  subject,  warns  us  to  defer  to  another  occasion,  the  completion  of  our 
purpose. 


POSTS  AND  POETRY  OF  EUROPE.* 

Br  Europe,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  meant  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  not  the  whole  territory  usually  included  in  the  term.  The  publish- 
ers having  already  issued  a  collection  of  the  poetry  of  England,  have 
probably  not  allowed  the  editor  to  embrace  the  literature  of  Great  Britain 
within  his  plan.  This  ought  to  have  been  stated  in  the  preface,  to 
prevent  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  readers  who  do  not  always  care 
to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  goings  on  of  the  book-market.  Nor 
does  the  volume  contain  portions  of  the  whole  of  continental  poetry. 
Specimens  are  given  from  the  six  gotbic  languages  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
viz :  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German  and  Dutch ; 
and  from  the  four  Latin  languages  of  the  south — French,  Italian,  Spanish 
or  Portuguese.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Celtic  and  Sclavonic  of  the 
north,  and  the  Turkish  and  Romaic  of  the  south,  have  been  omitted,  the 
editor  apologizing  for  the  omission,  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  those  tongues  ;  but  we  hope  the  neglect  will  be  supplied 
in  another  volume,  similar  to  the  present  series.  This  whole  series  of 
"  col  lections/'  which  Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart  have  had  the  enterprise  to 
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inmost  being  has  been  moulded  into  excellence  and  beauty,  by  the  divine 
conceptions  of  Genius.  "  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise" — 
the  Poets — among  the  highest  Forms  of  Humanity — utterers  of  the 
Breath  of  God. 

In  looking  over  the  literatures  of  the  different  nations,  as  they  are 
here  arrayed  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  rich  and 
valuable.  The  same  compensatory  system  which  prevails  in  the  other 
distributions  of  Providence,  seems  to  prevail  in  its  allotments  of  poetical 
genius.  No  one  people  can  claim  any  extraordinary  superiority  to 
others  on  the  whole.  A  deficiency  in  one  respect  is  supplied  by  an 
excess  in  another — the  want  of  one  talent  is  made  up  by  a  copious  en- 
dowment of  another ;  or,  as  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  a  seven  years'  dearth 
is  followed  by  a  seven  years'  plenty.  Thus,  the  poetry  of  France,  for 
instance,  as  a  whole,  or  rather  in  its  grander  epic  and  tragic  develop- 
ments, we  think  inferior  to  that  of  either  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
or  England :  there  is  somethiug  in  her  very  language  averse  to  the 
grander  styles  of  poetry :  the  genius  of  her  people  is  not  essentially 
poetic;  yet  in  certain  sorts  of  lyric  effusion,  in  light,  graceful  song- 
writing,  her  literature  is  richer  than  any  other,  and  was  about  the  earliest 
to  be  distinguished,  and  to  stamp  itself  upon  the  European  mind.  In 
fact,  the  merits  of  the  poetry  of  different  nations  are  so  various,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  draw  just  comparisons.  They  seem  to  have  been 
designed  to  work  out  different  phases  of  Art ;  and  each  one  has  accom- 
plished its  mission  in  a  way  peculiar  to  its  own  destiny.  In  general 
terms,  the  Northern  nations  are  more  profound  and  affective  than  those 
of  the  South :  but  they  are  less  brilliant  and  exuberant.  They  have  a 
greater  depth  of  sentiment,  but  not  so  much  liveliness  of  sensibility ; 
richer  and  deeper  emotions,  but  not  so  keen  or  rapid  perceptions.  The 
former  are  more  religious  and  mythological ;  the  latter,  more  sensual 
and  allegorical ;  these  living  more  in  external  nature  and  the  mind, 
and  those  more  in  interior  experience  and  the  heart.  What  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  says,  in  his  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  on  the  genius  of  the 
Norse,  has  force  in  it.  "  There  is  in  the  Norse  system  something  very 
genuine,  very  great  and  manlike.  A  broad  simplicity,  rusticity,  so  very 
different  from  the  light  gracefulness  of  the  old  Greek  Paganism,  distin- 
guishes this  Scandinavian  system.  It  is  Thought ;  the  genuine  thought 
of  deep,  rude,  earnest  minds,  fairly  opened  to  the  things  about  them  ;  a 
face-to-face  and  heart-to-heart  inspection  of  things — the  first  character- 
istic of  all  good  thought  in  all  times.  Not  graceful  lightness,  half- 
spirit,  as  in  the  Greek  Paganism — a  certain  homely  truthfulness  and 
rustic  strength,  a  quiet,  rude  sincerity  discloses  itself  here  It  is  strange, 
after  our  beautiful  Apollo-statues  and  clear-smiling  mythuses,  to  come 
down  upon  the  Norse-Gods,  'brewing  ale,'  to  hold  their  feast  with 
iEger,  the  Sea-jot un  :  sending  out  Thor  to  get  the  cauldron  for  them  in 
the  Jdtun  country  ;  Thor,  after  many  adventures,  clapping  the  pot  on  his 
head,  like  a  huge  hat,  and  walking  off  with  it ; — quite  lost  in  it — the  ears 
of  the  pot  reaching  down  to  his  heels.  A  kind  of  vacant  hugeness, 
large,  awkward  giant-hood,  characterises  that  Norse  system  :  enormous 
force,  as  yet  altogether  untutored,  stalking  helpless,  with  large  uncertain 
strides.  Consider  only  their  primary  mythus  of  the  creation.  The 
Gods,  having  got  the  giant  Yuva  slain — a  giant  made  by  *  warm  winds'  and 
much  confused  work  out  of  the  conflict  of  Frost  and  Fire— determined  on 
constructing  a  world  with  him.  His  blood  made  the  Sea :  his  flesh  was  the 
Land  2  of  his  eyebrows  they  framed  Asgard,  their  gods'  dwelling :  his 
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skull  was  the  great  blue  vault  of  Immensity,  and  the  brains  of  it  became 
the  Clouds.  What  a  Hyper-Brobdignagian  business !  Untrained  Thought, 
great,  giant-like,  enormous,  to  be  tamed  in  due  time  into  the  compact 
greatness,  not  giant-like,  but  godlike  and  stronger  than  giant-hood,  of 
the  Shakspeares,  the  Goethes !  Spiritually,  as  well  as  bodily,  these 
men  are  our  progenitors." 

Most  true ;  but  the  "  light,  graceful  Greek  Pagans/'  are  also  our  spiri- 
tual progenitors — and  the  progenitors  of  our  Shakspeares  and  Goetbes. 
Their  worship  of  beauty  is  no  more  to  be  depreciated  than  the  Norse 
worship  of  strength.  Their  light  gracefulness  was  a  necessary  element 
in  humanity,  and  has  surrounded  the  many  spheres  of  life  with  their  most 
fascinating  and  splendid  charms.  Rude  giant  force  is  good  ;  but  it  is 
infinitely  better  when  tempered  by  grace  and  beauty.  If  our  primeval 
Thors  and  Odins  have  become  Shakspeares  and  Goethes,  it  was  through 
the  grace  of  Greece  that  they  have  been  transmuted.  It  was  this  that 
disciplined  their  enormous  rustic  energy  into  the  compact  greatness  which 
is  better  than  gianthood.  The  love  of  beauty,  which  is  co-eternal  in 
the  human  breast  with  the  love  of  wisdom  and  of  power,— has  raised  us 
from  the  brute  into  a  finer  manhood.  The  Greeks,  by  whom  we  mean 
the  southern  nations  generally,  have  been  indisputably  the  depositories 
of  Art.  It  was  with  them  that  Art  was  earliest  developed  ;  with  them 
that  it  attained  its  highest  expression  ;  and  for  centuries  with  they,  it  in 
some  measure  .supplied  the  place  of  a  revealed  religion.  By  it,  in  con- 
junction with  christian  influence,  the  barbarians  of  the  north  were  tamed, 
and  their  souls  enlarged  and  elevated  into  the  "  fair  humanities"  which 
mark  the  modern  eras.  Schiller  has  exquisitely  expressed  this  thought 
in  his  poem  called  the  Artist* — where  he  represents  every  step  that 
man  has  taken  from  his  state  of  rudest  savagery,  to  be  the  result  of  his 
gradually  unfolding  perceptions  of  Art.  Indeed,  he  says  that  before  Art 
introduced  its  symmetry  and  method  into  the  world,  all  was  chaos,  but 
when  it  came,  law  and  knowledge  were  revealed,  and  the  human  soul  was 
refined  beyond  the  power  of  science  or  philosophy.  •«  Scorn  not,"  he 
exclaims,  "  oh  man," 

"  Scorn  not  to  prize  and  praise  the  fostering  hand 

That  found  thee  weeniug,  orphaned  and  forlorn, 
Lone  on  the  verge  of  life's  tnost  barren  strand ; 

That  seized  from  lawless  chance  its  helpless  prey, 
And  early  taught  thy  yoong  heart  the  control 

Of  Art— thy  guide  upon  the  upward  way — 
The  softener  and  the  raiser  of  the  soul — 

Cleansing  the  breast  it  tutored  to  aspire, 

From  the  rude  passion  and  the  low  desire, 
The  good,  the  blessed  one,  who,  through  sweet  play 

To  lofty  duties  lured  thy  toilless  youth; 
Who  by  light  parables  revealed  the  ray 

Th*t  guilds  the  mystery  of  each  holier  truth." 

The  mention  of  Shakspeare  and  Goethe  above,  reminds  us  of  the  only 
two  poets  of  the  south  who  can  be  placed  in  the  same  category — we  refer 
to  Calderon  and  Dante.  Nor  do  these,  in  our  estimation,  hold  precisely 
the  same  rank — although  all  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Shaks- 
peare, whether  we  consider  the  variety  or  grandeur  of  his  faculties,  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest ;  and  next  to  him  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  place  Goethe.    But  these  all  differ  so  much  in  their  character* 
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istics,  that  it  is  bo  easy  task  to  place  them  in  comparison.  A  lata 
German  writer,  Dr.  Ulrici,  in  his  profound  and  admirable  work  on 
dramatic  art,  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  sort,  in  regard  to  three  of  them, 
which  is  distinguished  by  great  penetration  and  critical  acumen ;  but 
like  most  of  the  Germans,  he  is  such  a  thorough-going  Shakspearian, 
that  his  treatment  of  the  others  is  scarcely  just.  He  rather  depreciates 
both  Calderon  and  Goethe,  in  order  to  elevate  the  great  English  master, 
though  his  criticisms,  in  the  main,  are  acute  and  instructive.  One  thing 
worthy  of  note,  however,  he  suggests  as  common  to  all,  and  that  is  their 
representative  function  in  regard  to  the  ages  in  which  they  respectively 
lived.  He  .sets  out  with  the  principle,  that  the  age  which  could  give 
birth  to  such  a  genius  as  Shakspeare,  for  instance,  must  have  possessed 
the  virtues  and  power  requisite  for  the  production  and  maturity  of  so  rare 
a  fruit.  For  every  man,  and  every  one  especially  who  figures  on  the  stage 
of  the  world,  he  says,  is  for  the  most  part  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal history,  and  his  birth  may  be  looked  upon  as  necessary,  in  the 
same  way  that  every  great  invention  is  not  simply  the  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dental achievement  of  the  inventor,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  want 
of  the  age,  which  required  to  be  satisfied.  In  pursuance  of  this  thought, 
the  author  finds  Shakspeare  to  have  existed  at  a  time  when  the  fantastic 
and  poetic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  was  met  by  a  mental  tendency 
directly  the  opposite— by  the  spirit  of  political  independence  and  phi* 
losophic  reflection.  Calderon  he  places  at  that  period  in  history,  when 
the  Catholic  Church  was  making  its  most  strenuous  efforts  to  give  an 
outward  and  objective  validity  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  there- 
fore he  treats  the  Catholic  religious  spirit,  not  only  as  the  basis,  but  as  the 
direct  agent  and  vital  element  of  Calderon 's  poesy.  Dante,  who  is,  we 
think,  a  more  genuine  and  legitimate  representative  of  the  Catholic 
spirit,  particularly  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  mediaeval  times,  it  does  not 
fall  within  his  plan  to  observe  upon.  And  Goethe  he  regards  as  the 
flower  and  consummation  of  the  transitional  era,  when  society  was 
passing  from  the  religious  influences  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
sceptical  and  intellectual  activities  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  These 
generalizations  as  a  whole,  are  marked  by  great  learning  and  clearness,  and 
he  developes  them  in  their  details  with  that  patient  minuteness  and 
accuracy,  which  seems  to  be  only  known  to  the  German  mind.  But  our 
object  is  not  now  to  follow  Professor  Ulrici,  to  whose  volume  we  propose 
shortly  to  devote  an  elaborate  review. 

We  must  return  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  book.  It  begins  with  a  brief 
view  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature — a  field  that  has  beeu  somewhat  dili- 
gently worked  of  late  years,  though  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  yield 
has  altogether  repaid  the  labor  of  exploitation.  Its  remains  are  the  mere 
fragments  and  mutilated  parts  of  a  whole  that  has  long  since  perished. 
As  the  editor  finely  says  in  his  introduction — 

"  The  dead  alone  speak.  Voices  half*  understood ;  fragments  of  song,  ending 
abruptly,  as  if  the  poet  had  sung  no  farther,  but  died  with  these  last  words  upon 
his  lips ;  homilies  preached  to  congregations  that  have  been  asleep  many  centuries  ; 
lives  of  saints  that  went  to  their  reward  long  before  the  world  began  to  scoff  at 
sainthood  ;  and  wonderful  legends,  once  believed  by  men,  but  now,  in  this  age  of 
wise  children,  hardly  credible  enough  for  a  nurse's  tale ;  nothing  entire ;  nothing 
wholly  understood,  and  no  farther  comment  or  illustration  than  maybe  drawn 
from  an  isolated  fact  found  in  an  old  chronicle,  or  perchance  a  rude  illumination 
in  an  old  manuscript." 

To  delve  in  such  a  literature  is  like  digging  amid  the  buried  ruins  of 
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Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  to  find  a  few  treasures  lost  through  the  heaps 
of  dust  and  rubbish  that  have  been  deposited  by  the  lava-fermentations 
of  the  world.  They  are  useful  to  the  historian,  as  throwing  a  glimmer 
of  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  remote  era,  and  interesting 
to  the  curious,  as  relics  of  an  ancient  and  different  condition  of  society ; 
but  we  think  they  have  little  value  for  mankind  in  general.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  that  has  once  had  life,  no  genuine  product  of  the  human* 
soul,  can  ever  become  completely  valueless.  This  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
particular  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  world  as  a  race  of  strong,  earnest 
men,  and  we  find  in  its  poetry  many  of  the  qualities  which  have  enabled 
it  to  carry  the  highest  power  of  civilization  round  the  globe.  The  lan- 
guage is  sinewy  and  robust,  the  metaphors  bold,  the  style  combining 
a  great  rude  simplicity,  with  fiery,  energetic  abruptness.  We  feel 
that  the  men  who  could  listen  to  such  strains,  whether  from  glee-singer 
or  from  sceop,  were  men  of  muscle  and  firm  hearts.  They  breathe  of 
battle- charges,  of  stormy  fightings  against  Nature  and  the  invading 
Powers,  and  of  joyful  triumphs,  victorious  hymns  to  the  protecting  God. 
But  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  'the  old  Northern  tongue  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  poetry — the  second  in  the  order  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's volume.  There  is  not  only  more  of  it  than  is  to  be  found  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  but  what  there  is,  is  better  and  more  impressive. 
There  is  a  more  vivid  imagination  in  the  Icelandic  skalds  than  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sceops.  It  is  known  that,  when  not  heroes  themselves, 
they  accompanied  other  heroes  to  battle,  and  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  battle- tumults.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  as 
the  editor  has  forcibly  remarked,  "  the  skald  smote  the  strings  of  his  harp 
with  as  bold  a  hand  as  the  Berseck  smote  his  foe."  All  the  influences  of 
Nature,  too,  touched  his  soul  with  wild,  and  fierce,  and  deep  emotions. 

"  In  the  vast  solitudes  around  him  the  heart  of  Nature  beat  against  his  own. — 
From  the  midnight  gloom  of  groves,  the  deep- voiced  pines  answered  the  deeper- 
voiced  and  neighboring  sea.  These  were  not  the  voices  of  dead,  but  of  living 
things.  Demons  rode  the  ocean  like  a  weary  steed,  and  the  gigantic  pines  flapped 
their  sounding  wings  to  smite  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  Fields  of  lava,  ice-bergs, 
geysers  and  volcanoes  were  familiar  sights.  When  the  long  winter  came,  and 
snowy  Hecla  roared  through  the  sunless  air,  and  the  Annies  of  the  northern  au- 
rora flashed  along  the  sky,  like  phantoms  of  Valhalla,  the  soul  of  the  poet  was 
filled  with  images  of  terror  and  dismay.  He  bewailed  the  death  of  Baldar,  the 
san,  and  saw  in  each  eclipse  the  horrid  form  of  the  wolf  Managmer,  who  swal- 
lowed the  moon  and  stained  the  sky  with  blood.19 

Accordingly,  the  earlier  Icelandic  poetry — the  various  Eddias, are  filled 
with  these  gigantic  personifications,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  much  to 
the  purpose  in  Carlyle's  "  Hemes  and  Hero- Worship." 

When  we  reach,  next,  the  Danish  Poetry,  we  come  to  a  more  cultivat- 
ed literature.  It  retains  a  great  deal  of  the  old  Norse  Vigor,  of  uhich  it 
is  a  descendant  in  the  first  degree-;  but  this  is  tempered  by  the  softer 
influence  of  agricultural  and  peasant  life,  and  the  genial  affections  of 
home.  The  earlier  ballads  are  still  full  of  the  achievements  of  heroes, 
sea-rovers  and  knights,  but  have  also  a  vein  of  the  tenderness  of  love. 
Their  affinity  to  the  oldest  Scottish  ballads  has,  for  this  reason,  been  often 
remarked.  It  is  sometimes  impossible,  in  reading  them — particularly  in 
Mr.  Jamieson's  translations,  which  Mr.  Longfellow  judiciously  adopts — 
to  avoid  suspecting  that  one  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Bor- 
der.    The  Scottish  dialect,  into  which  they  are  rendered,  contributes  . 
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somewhat  to  this  impression ;  bat  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  be  detected  in  the  tone  of  thought  and  general  structure. 
The  later  Danish  writers,  however,  are  more  akin  to  the  Germans,  who 
seem  recently  10  have  given  the  cue  to  the  literature  of  nearly  all  the 
northern  nations.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  consequently  furnished  us  with 
a  most  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  achievements  of  the  German  muse. 
Beginning  with  the  Minnesingers,  he  has  carefully  traced  the  rise  and 
progress  of  their  prodigious  literature,  down  to  the  modern  singers,  who 
are  still  "  alive  and  kicking."  We  can  earnestly  commend  this  portion 
of  his  work  to  that  large  class  of  readers  who  are  now  interested  in  the 
literary  life  of  Germany.  It  is  true,  we  should  have  liked  a  larger  se- 
lection from  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  may  be  said  to  resume  in  them- 
selves all  that  is  great  and  worthy  in  the  poetical  production  of  the  na- 
tion ;  bat  we  suppose  it  was  an  object  with  the  editor  to  supply  speci- 
mens from  German  writers  less  accessible  than  these,  who  are  almost  in 
every  body's  hands.  Of  Goethe,  in  particular,  the  exhibition  is  very  in- 
adequate. Not  a  word  is  taken  from  some  of  his  best  tragedies — as  Tas- 
so,  Iphigenie,  the  Natural  Daughter — and  they  are  scarcely  mentioned 
in  the  preface ;  not  a  word  from  his  comic  pieces  or  the  graceful  little 
operettas  in  which  he  abounds,  aud  not  much  from  those  noble  and  strik- 
ing lyrics,  which  are  only  to  be  equalled  by  passages  in  the  best  Greek 
poets.  Indeed,  the  deficiency  is  so  obvious,  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  editor  had  purposely  slighted  the  great  Master  of  Modern  Song. 
But  we  have  too  much  respect  for  his  taste  and  judgment  to  indulge  the 
suspicion ;  hoping,  however,  that  when  another  edition  of  the  book  is 
called  for,  we  shall  be  treated  to  several  additional  pages  from  the  Great- 
est of  Modern  Poets. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  lends  such  pre-eminence 
to  the  modern  German  literature.  But  our  limits  warn  us  to  close  for  the 
present,  though  there  is  much  ground  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  volume 
that  might  be  profitably  passed  over.  In  respect  to  German  superiority, 
however,  we  must  add,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  arises  from  the  humanitary 
spirit  that  characterises  nearly  all  the  German  writers.  They  do  not  con- 
fine their  sympathies  to  Nature,  nor  any  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  Nature, 
but  they  extend  it  to  all  forms  of  existence,  and  particularly  to  Man.  Their 
home  is  immediately  in  the  affections;  they  are  sincere,  earnest,  true- 
hearted  lovers  of  their  kind.  No  human  feeling  is  too  lowly  for  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  muse ;  no  human  creature  mean  enough  to  be  despised.  As 
Halleck  has  said  of  Burns,  theirs  are  the  lyres, 

*'  to  whose  tones 
The  common  palse  of  maa  keep  time." 

The  genial,  racy,  affectionate  mood  in  which  they  contemplate  all  things, 
goes  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  men,  who  repay  their  devotion  to  the  best 
feelings,  with  the  highest  praise — with  a  grateful  return  of  admiration  and 
love. 
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COLLB&E  EDUCATION.* 

The  season  has  arrived  when  the  several  colleges  send  forth  jtheir  annual 
catalogues,  containing  the  names  of  the  officers  and  students,  the  requisites 
for  admission,  the  course  of  study  and  other  information  necessary  to  be 
spread  before  the  public.  Any  one  who  carefully  examines  these  catalogues, 
will  be  struck  with  the  great  similarity  of  the  several  colleges,  in  all  their 
arrangements ;  the  course  of  studies  continued  through  four  years,  embracing 
the  same  subjects  in  all,  with  only  some  slight  variations  in  the  text  books. 
It  is  indeed  singular,  that  in  this  land  of  experiment,  no  college  has  been 
organized  upon  a  different  plan.  Each  new  college  has  been  fashioned 
after  the  old  model,  as  if  no  improvement  was  possible.  The  four  classes, 
the  fixed  course  of  studies,  the  yearly  advancement  from  one  class  to  another, 
originally  copied  from  the  preparatory  schools  in  England,  are  found  in  all. 

We  do  not  propose  in  the  present  article  to  offer  any  new  plan  for  a 
college,  but  simply  to  point  out  some  obstacles  in  the  present  system,  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  usefulness  of  institutions,  so  important  to  the  literary 
character  of  our  country. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  for  complaint,  that  our  colleges  send  forth 
so  many  superficial  and  defective  scholars ;  and  some  reform  in  the  system 
of  instruction,  or  other  change,  has  been  loudly  demanded.  Some  have 
recommended  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  so  as  to  allow  each  student 
to  pursue  that  branch  of  science  most  congenial  to  his  taste,  with  the  hope 
of  making  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  inviting,  as  to  secure  the  requisite 
amount  of  application.  Some,  again,  have  urged  the  institution  of  prizes 
and  honors  as  stimulants  to  industry  ;  and  others  have  demanded  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  government  and  discipline  of  these  institutions,  a  more 
rigid  administration  of  discipline.  All  these  methods  have  been  tried,  and 
still  our  colleges  remain  substantially  as  they  were,  and  annually  send  forth 
a  multitude  of  young  men,  who  have  acquired  nothing  during  the  four  years 
course  of  study,  but  a  few  general  ideas,  together  with  habits  of  desultory 
application  and  superficial  investigation.  The  remedies  applied  have  failed 
of  the  desired  effect,  because  the  real  evil  is  neither  in  the  studies,  nor  the 
want  of  incitements  to  study,  nor  in  the  want  of  such  discipline  as  the  system 
admits. 

In  the  first  place,  the  freedom  of  choice  in  studies  is  of  little  importance, 
for  at  the  age  when  a  majority  of  our  young  men  enter  college,  the  freedom 
of  choice  is  not  exercised  so  much  upon  the  different  branches  of  study  as 
upon  the  alternatives  of  study  and  pleasure ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
those  who  would  not  be  industrious:  when  pursuing  a  fixed  course  of  study, 
are  uniformly  found  making  choice  of  those  studies,  which  promise  the  least 
amount  of  labor.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  induce  them  to  pursue  a  particular 
branch  of  study,  but  to  induce  them  to  study  at  all.  At  no  period  of  life  is 
continuous  application  so  irksome,  or  idleness  and  pleasure  so  attractive, 
as  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  That  is  the  period  of  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  the  body,  and  the  most  marked  development  of  the 
passions ;  a  period  when  the  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  require  the 
most  assiduous  care ;  and  when  least  can  be  expected  from  the  attractions 
of  knowledge,  in  the  way  of  securing  application  to  study.    It  is,  as  every 
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one  who  has  reared  a  family  knows,  the  thoughtless,  the  reckless,  the  in- 
dolent period  of  life. 

In  the  second  place,  prizes  and  honors  are  well  as  far  as  thej  go,  and 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with ;  yet  they  have  little  effect  upon  the  great 
mass  of  students.  A  few  trials  will  show  who  are  to  be  the  successful 
competitors,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  class  are  left  to  the  influence 

'of  the  common  motives  to  application.  Prizes  and  honors  may  be  useful  in 
producing  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  in  a  few,  and  thus  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  attainment  in  a  college ;  but  the  great  majority  of  students  cannot  be 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  promise  of  honors  and  rewards,  which  they 
can  have  no  hope  of  obtaining. 

For  those,  then,  who  are  too  dull  or  too  indolent  to  aim  within  the  range 
of  prizes  and  honors,  and  those  for  whom  knowledge  has  no  charms,  there 
is  nothing;  left  but  regard  of  discipline.  But  discipline  is  administered  under 
great  disadvantages  in  an  American  college.  The  laws  are,  indeed,,  suffi- 
ciently strict  and  severe,  but  there  are  no  facilities  for  administering  them 

'  effectively.     By  these  laws  students  are  required  to  occupy  rooms  in  the 

'  college  buildings,  unless  specially  excused,  to  lodge  in  them  at  night,  and 
be  constantly  in  them  during  the  hours  appointed  for  study.  For  con- 
venience in  enforcing  these  regulations,  the  buildings  are  generally  so 
constructed,  that  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rooms  open  into  the  same  entry ; 
and  an  officer  of  the  college,  commonly  a  tutor,  occupies  one  of  the  room*, 
and  has  the  supervision  of  the  remainder.  But  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  tutor,  will  not  enable  him  to  secure  a  strict  observance  of  the 
laws.  Students  can  pass  from  one  room  to  another,  or  go  out  of  the  build- 
ing without  his  knowledge ;  unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  stand  sentry  in  the 
hall.  They  can  assemble  together  for  conversation  or  amusement,  provided 
they  keep  moderately  quiet ;  they  can,  and  frequently  do,  collect  together, 
to  read  over  their  Latin  and  Greek  lessons,  the  best  scholar  in  the  group 
performing  all  the  real  mental  labor,  and  the  others  deriving  less  benefit 
from  the  exercises,  than  if  they  used  a  liberal  translation.  Every  method 
which  ingenuity  can  devise  to  lighten  the  labors  of  study,  and  yet  appear 
passably  in  the  recitation  room,  can  be  resorted  to  without  interruption  from 
the  tutor.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  law  requiring  students  to  be  in 

'  their  rooms  and  attend  to  their  studies  during  study  hours,  becomes  prac- 
tically no  more  than  this :  students  are  forbidden  to  make  any  noise,  which 
might  annoy  the  tutor,  or  disturb  those  who  are  inclined  to  study.  In 
practice,  the  attempt  to  compel  an  attention  to  study  by  a  supervision  of 
the  rooms,  has  been  long  abandoned,  and  the  recitation  room  is  made  the 
arena  of  discipline,  the  tribunal  where  the  application  and  industry  of  the 
last  two  hours  study  is  to  be  tried. 

To  an  experienced  teacher,  the  manner  of  the  recitation  reveals,  in  some 
degree,  the  character  of  the  last  two  hours  study  ;  and  yet  he  is  often  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  the  blunders  of  the  recitation  room  are  the  results 
of  indolence  or  stupidity.     There  will  be  cases  so  marked  as  to  leave  no 

*  doubt  of  their  being  fit  subjects  for  punishment,  but  many  will  aim  only  at 
that  degree  of  attainment  which  will  allow  them  to  escape  without  marked 
censure,  and  which,  for  want  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  will  be  of  little 
practical  use.  Nevertheless,  all  the  discipline  of  a  college,  which  acts  upon 
the  industry  of  the  student,  must  depend  upon  the  daily  recitation,  and  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  session ;  mostly,  however,  upon  the  former, 
for  the  examination  is  too  remote  in  the  mind  of  an  indolent  boy,  to  induce 
much  exertion  till  .within  a  few  days  of  the  ordeal.  Yet  a  little  reflection 
will  show  how  difficult  this  discipline  of  the  recitation  must  be.  All  that 
the  instructor  can  require,  is  a  knowledges  of  the  lesson.     How  this  knowl- 
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edge  was  obtained,  whether  by  intense  and  persevering  study,  by  desultory 
and  irregular  application,  by  the  aid  of  another  and  a  better  scholar,  or  by 
literal  translations,  he  has  not  the  means  of  knowing ;  and  could  he  know, 
he  has  not  the  power  to  enforce  that  kind  of  application  which  will  tend  to 
invigorate  their  minds,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  good  scholarship,  in  good 
habits  of  study. 

He  has  still  another  difficulty  to  contend  with.  A  number  of  students,  of 
various  ages,  capacities,  and  degrees  of  preparation,  (for  whatever  standard 
a  college  may  assume  for  the  terms  of  admission,  there  will  always  be  some 
below  that  standard,)  are  put  into  the  same  class,  and  are  designed  to  go 
through  a  few  years  course  of  study  together.  It  is  impossible  so  to  regulate 
the  studies  of  a  class,  as  to  keep  each  member  employed  to  advantage  on 
his  lessons.  The  lessons  must  be  graduated  to  the  medium  scholars  of  the 
class,  and  are  not  long  enough  to  keep  the  best  scholars  employed,  and  too 
long  for  the  poorest  to  master  thoroughly  in  the  allotted  time.  By  this 
means  the  former  are  in  danger  of  forming  habits  of  idleness,  and  the  latter 
are  little  benefited  by  their  industry  ;  while  their  defective  recitations  lower 
the  standard  of  attainment  for  art  the  indolent  members  of  the  class,  who  will 
not  fail  to  take  credit  to  themselves,  as  long  as  any  rank  below  them.  The 
instructor  may  discriminate,  and  discipline  those  whom  he  is  persuaded  do 
not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their  ability ;  he  can  make  the  recitation- 
room  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  those  who  come  there  badly  prepared  ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  effect  of  this,  unless  it  is  followed  in  some  cases 
by  the  severe  discipline  of  dismission.  The  dread  of  dismission  for  deficient 
scholarship,  where  this  punishment  is  frequently  inflicted,  will  secure  a 
certain  amount  of  application  ;  but  it  can  never  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  that  interest  and  zeal  in  his  studies,  which  are  essential  to  success. 
The  discipline  of  the  recitation  and  examination  rooms  fails  of  its  effect, 
because  the  previous  discipline  of  the  study  room  is  wanting.  The  latter 
permits,  I  might  rather  say,  encourages  negligence,  the  former  punishes  it, 
often  to  the  ruin  of  the  individual,  and  with  little  benefit  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  class. 

Something  can  be  effected  by  a  judicious  blending  of  discipline  with 
rewards,  and  bringing  parental  and  public  approbation  and  disapprobation 
to  bear  upon  the  students,  together  with  the  exercise  of  a  strong  personal 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  instructors.  It  is  upon  these  means  that  the 
judicious  instructor  mostly  depends.  But  even  these  are  applied  to  boys  in 
college  under  great  disadvantages.  Rewards,  as  Jias  been  before  remarked, 
are  operative  only  on  a  few.  Parents  cannot  be  made  acquainted  with 
those  little  aberrations  from  the  line  of  duty,  waich,  if  persevered  in,  as 
surely  corrupt  the  mind  and  the  heart  as  the  grosser  offences.  Even  the 
officers  of  the  college  may  be  ignorant  of  them,  till  their  effects  begin  to 
appear  in  gross  negligence  and  immorality.  The  parent  reviews  the  report 
of  his  son's  conduct  and  proficiency  at  (he  close  of  the  college  term,  but  he 
knows  too  little  of  college  life  to  comprehend  it  fully.  He  finds  that  his  son 
has  not  secured  the  approbation  of  his  instructors,  and  he  is  disappointed, 
bat  he  knows  not  what  remedy  to  apply.  His  admonitions  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  may  do  much  to  correct  the  evil ;  but  his  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
perhaps,  has  learned  in  college  that  he  is  a  man,  and  that  it  is  puerile  to 
heed  the  admonitions  of  his  father.  The  father,  too,  instead  of  blaming  his 
son,  may  feel  that  his  negligence  or  misconduct  is  the  result  of  unfaithful- 
ness on  the  part  of  his  instructors,  or  pressed  with  other  cares,  may  have 
little  leisure  to  attend  to  such  matters.  He  has  committed  the  education 
of  his  son  to  the  college,  and  holds  it  responsible  for  the  result. 

Public  opinion  has  little  influence  upon  those  students  who  most  need 
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its  restraining  power.  The  college  has  a  public  opinion,  a  standard  of 
excellence,  and  a  code  of  morals  of  its  own ;  and  the  tyro  soon  learns  to 
disregard  the  good  opinion  of  those  without,  provided  he  does  not  incur  the 
censure  of  the  great  body  of  the  students,  and  can  win  the  applause  of  the 
clique  with  whom  he  associates.  If  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  in  which  the  college  is  located,  it  is  often  with  those 
who  are  easiest  of  access  ;  with  Tain,  frivolous  persons  of  bis  own  age,  who 
will  rather  encourage  him  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  than  exercise  a  con- 
servative influence  over  him. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  officers  of  college  is  also  impeded  by  the 
peculiar  relation  which  they  sustain  towards  the  students.  Every  man  who 
has  had  a  family  to  govern,  well  knows  that  there  is  a  period  in  youth  when 
it  becomes  impatient  of  control ;  when  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  are  most 
ardent,  the  passions  strong,  and  the  moral  sense  weak  and  irresolute ;  when, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  boy  feel  that  he  is  still  a  boy,  and  incapable  of 
judging  and  acting  for  himself.  It  is  precisely  at  this  wayward  period  of 
life,  that  the  lad  is  sent  to  college,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  men 
whom  he  knows  can  have  no  peculiar  pergonal  interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
at  the  same  time  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  young  man.  With 
the  self-conceit  consequent  upon  his  elevation,  he  feels  himself  in  all  points, 
except  the  single  one  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment,  fully  equal  to  his 
instructors.  He  acknowledges  in  them  no  right  of  control,  farther  than  is 
given  them  by  the  statutes  of  the  college ;  and  even  these  he  feels  himself 
under  no  moral  obligations  to  obey.  The  impossibility  of  executing  some 
of  the  laws  strictly,  leads  him  to  claim  a  like  license  in  all,  and  hencefor- 
ward he  stands  in  the  position  of  personal  hostility  to  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, whom  he  regards  as  imposing  restraint  upon  him  for  their  own  in- 
terest only.  His  whole  college  life  becomes  a  kind  of  reluctant  yielding  to 
authority,  a  submission  to  an  irksome  discipline,  to  be  endured  only  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  his  parents,  or  for  the  distinction  which  a  college 
education  affords.  In  the  mind  of  such  a  student,  everything  is  associated 
with  discipline  and  restraint.  He  studies  by  constraint,  goes  to  the  recita- 
tion and  lecture  by  constraint,  and  every  escape  from  duty  he  deems  just  so 
much  taken  from  his  task.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  most  accom- 
plished instructor  to  inspire  anything  like  enthusiasm  for  learning,  in  minds 
so  disposed ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  if,  after  many  discouragements,  he 
leaves  them  to  get  along  as  they  may,  and  addresses  himself  to  those  who, 
from  riper  age,  and  more  efficient  early  training,  are  better  prepared  to 
profit  by  his  instructions. 

I  would  not  say  that  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  students  in  our  colleges 
answer  fully  to  the  above  description  ;  but  the  number  is  large  enough  to 
lower  materially  the  standard  of  attainment,  and  give  just  cause  for  the  com- 
plaint, that  these  institutions  send  forth  so  many  superficial  and  inferior 
scholars. 

On  a  careful  examination,  we  shall  find  our  colleges  still  more  defi- 
cient in  the  means  for  the  correct  moral  training  of  young  men.  So  far 
indeed  from  affording  the  means  of  efficient  moral  culture,  we  fear  that  they 
offer  peculiar  temptations  to  vice.  A  parent  is  content  if  his  son  does 
not  deteriorate  in  college;  he  does  not  expect  him  to  make  any  pro- 
gress in  virtue  and  piety.  Many  a  broken-hearted  father  can  bear  witness 
to  the  dangers  of  college  life,  and  many  a  ruined  man  may  find  the  cause  of 
his  ruin  in  habits  contracted  while  obtaining  his  education. 

Youth  is,  indeed,  the  most  critical  period  of  life ;  and  there  is  danger, 
wherever  it  conies  in  contact  with  temptation.  Perhaps  the  proportion  of 
young  men  ruined  in  college,  is  not  greater  than  in  other  situations  in  life. 
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There  is  a  fearful  loss  of  character  among  the  clerks  in  our  large  cities, 
among  those  apprenticed  to  the  various  mechanic  arts,  and  a  greater  still 
among  those  who  are  not  trained  to  any  business  at  all.  In  looking  at  the 
wreck  of  moral  character  among  these,  we  might  consider  college  compara- 
tively safe.  Of  clerks  and  apprentices,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half,  at  least, 
are  ruined.  The  proportion  of  students  is  less  than  this ;  but  the  difference 
is  owing,  more  to  the  difference  in  their  pursuits,  than  to  any  peculiar  secu- 
rity which  the  college  affords.  Nearly  all  our  colleges  are  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  which  have  within  them  all  the  sources  of  iniquity 
which  belong  to  the  largest  cities.  There,  may  be  found  eating  and  drink- 
ing houses,  from  the  genteel  lunch  and  hotel,  down  to  the  most  loathsome 
dens  of  vice  ;  gambling-houses,  and  houses  of  ill-fame  approached  by  secret 
passages,  unknown  to  the  public,  but  easily  fouifd  by  the  initiated.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  private  rooms  can  always  be  hired  by  clubs  of  young  men,  in 
obscure  places,  for  the  purpose  of  more  private  dissipation.  •  And  then  there 
are  amusements  of  some  kind  almost  every  evening :  concerts,  ball 4,  shows, 
and  comic  exhibitions,  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  young  from  serious  pursuits, 
and  prepare  them,  by  a  kind  of  mental  dissipation,  for  the  seductions  of 
vice  and  folly.  And  what  is  there  in  the  discipline  of  college  to  counteract 
all  this  ?  Nothing  but  the  personal  influence  of  the  officers  of  instruction 
and  government.  They  may  counsel  and  advise,  but  they  cannot  control. 
They  may  check,  in  a  degree,  the  frequenting  of  public  amusements,  by 
requiring  students  to  be  in  their  rooms  in  the  evening  ;  but  .unless  the  rooms 
are  visited  several  times  in  the  evening,  they  cannot  prevent  it 

A  taste  for  amusement  is  incompatible  with  good  habits  of  study  ;  and  a 
student  who  cultivates  it,  soon  loses  his  relish  for  intellectual  pursuits.  His 
studies  become  an  insupportable  task,  and  he  neglects  them  ;  but  something 
must  be  found  wherewith  to  fill  up  his  vacant  hours,  and  failing  to  find 
sufficient  amusement  in  public,  he  resorts  to  books,  which  inflame  his  pas- 
sions and  undermine  his  virtue ;  or  he  indulges  in  smoking,  drinking,  and 
other  secret  vices,  which  destroy  his  health,  and  corrupt  his  moral  feelings. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  officers  to  keep  the  evil-disposed  student  from 
scenes  of  riot  and  excess.  The  law,  indeed,  requires  him  to  be  in  his  room 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  lodge  there  at  night ;  but  there  are  no  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  this  salutary  law.  He  may  steal  out,  and  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  officer,  and  return  again  without  his  knowledge.  He  can 
leave  his  room  after  the  officers  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  at  the 
latest  hour  he  will  6nd  the  haunts  of  vice  open.  In  the  English  colleges, 
which  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  only  one  entrance,  the 
door  can  be  locked  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  all  egress  denied ;  but  our 
colleges  have  no  such  convenience ;  they  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
What  careful  parent,  residing  in  a  large  town,  would  allow  his  son,  at  six- 
teen years  of  age,  the  means  of  leaving  and  returning  home  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  ?  yet  he  will  send  him  to  college  at  that  critical  age,  where  such 
liberties  cannot  be  prevented ;  and  will,  perhaps,  blame  the  institution  if  his 
son  is  ruined. 

Another  evil  in  college,  is  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  the  students, 
at  an  age  when  the  passions  are  strong,  and  the  judgment  and  will  weak  and 
wavering.  Young  men  of  corrupt  principles  cannot  be  altogether  kept  out 
of  college.  In  a  large  collection  of  students,  use  what  precautions  you 
will,  the  leaven  of  vice  will  always  exist ;  and  when  the  passions  are  addres- 
sed, the  young  mind  is  quite  as  susceptible  of  bad  impressions  as  of  good. 
By  little  and  little,  the  moral  principles  may  be  undermined  by  this  daily 
mingling  with  the  vicious ;  and  the  youth,  whose  guileless  heart  knew  no 
evil  when  be  left  his  home,  is  soon  prepared  to  rush  to  the  commission  of 
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any  vice,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  We  know  of  no  college  in 
which  there  are  not  secret  societies,  established  under  pretence  of  literary 
improvement  or  friendship,  but  known  to  be  nurseries  of  vice,  in  which 
the  obligations  of  morality,  and  religion  are  set  at  nought,  and  resistance  to 
the  government  of  the  college  encouraged ;  and  meetings  held  at  late 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  unrestrained  dissipation.  Into  these  societies 
many  young  men  are  inveigled,  almost  as  soon  as  they  enter  college,  pledged 
to  secrecy,  and  made  to  feel  themselves  bound  in  honor  to  maintain  them, 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  attempts  to  suppress  these  societies 
have  hitherto  proved  abortive;  for  their  very  existence  is  sometimes  one  of 
the  secrets,  which  the  members  are  bound  not  to  divulge  to  the  college 
authorities. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  habits  and  morals  of  the 
students  by  preventive  discipline,  that,  in  many  of  the  larger  colleges,  it  has 
been  mostly  abandoned.  The  rooms  of  the  students  are  not  regularly  vis- 
ited, no  especial  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  at  seasonable  hours,  and  very 
little  is  done  in  the  way  of  private  admonition  and  advice.  The  govern- 
ment is  wholly  penal.  A  standard  of  attainments  is  fixed,  and  all  who  fall 
below  it,  whether  from  incapacity  or  indolence,  are  summarily  dismissed. 
A  standard  of  morals  is  also  fixed,  and  any  one  detected  in  a  gross  offence 
is  expelled  or  dismissed  ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  detection,  much  im- 
morality is  practised  with  impunity. 

Such  a  system  may  be  best  for  the  reputation  of  the  college,  but  it  is  cruel 
towards  the  young  men  who  resort  to  it  for  education ;  and  yet,  as  our  col- 
leges are  organized,  it  is  almost  unavoidable.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  loss 
of  young  men  from  the  failure  of  college  discipline  to  effect  what  is  expects 
ed  of  it,  both  as  regards  scholarship  and  morals,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  successive  catalogues  of  a  college,  and  note  the  number  of  students  who 
leave  without  having  completed  their  course  of  studies.  Take  the  case  of 
Yale  College,  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  for  scholarship  and  dis- 
cipline. As  appears  from  the  catalogues,  all  the  admissions  to  the  class 
graduated  in  184 1 ,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- seven.  Of  these  only 
seventy-eight  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  showing  a  loss  of 
fifty-nine,  or  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  whole.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  entering  the  freshman  class  in  1839,  seventy-three  only  are  found  in 
the  senior  class  three  years  afterwards.  The  small  colleges,  probably,  do 
not  exhibit  a  proportionate  loss ;  for  in  these,  there  are  better  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  faculty  ;  and  the  necessities 
of  these  institutions  may  induce  them  to  retain  students  who  would  be 
dismissed  from  the  larger  colleges.  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  all 
who  leave  college  without  completing  their  course,  are  not  dismissed  for 
deficient  scholarship  or  immoral  conduct.  We  might,  perhaps,  set  down 
one-fourth,  of  the  number  to  ill  health,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  other 
circumstances,  which  render  a  change  of  pursuits  expedient ;  but  after 
making  this  allowance,  the  proportion  is  by  far  too  great ;  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  discipline  fails  of  its  most  desirable  effect,  the  prevention , 
rather  than  the  punishment,  of  indolence  and  vice. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  other  particular  in  which  our  colleges  are  defi- 
cient ;  and  that  is,  in  preserving  and  promoting  the  health  of  the  students. 
When  a  young  man  ha3  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  care  of 
his  health  may  be  left  with  himself,  guided  by  such  suggestions  as  may  be 
thrown  out  in  a  public  lecture,  or  in  occasional  conversation.  But  a  lad  of 
fifteen  needs  something  more  than  suggestions  and  advice.  At  no  period 
of  life  does  the  health  require  such  unremitting  care,  and  at  no  other  period 
are  there  equal  carelessness  and  recklessness.    At  that  age,  personal  clean- 
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liness,  strict  temperance,  and  regular  exercjse,  are  indispensable,  both  for 
present  comfort  and  for  forming  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.  The 
neglect  of  these,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  stature  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, brings  on  a  languor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  predisposes  to  secret, 
▼ices,  destructive  to  the  health  and  morals.  It  is  this  languor  which  makes, 
all  kinds  of  stimulants  welcome  as  a  relief;  and  the  general  use  of  tobacco 
in  our  colleges,  which  shatters  the  nerves  and  ruins  the  health  of  so  many, 
owes  its  prevalence,  in  a  good  degree,  to  this  cause. 

Some  colleges  have  provided  means  for  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  these 
exercises  being  no  part  of  the  system  of  discipline,  are  neglected  by  those 
who  need  them  most.  We  know  of  none  where  conveniences  are  provided. 
for  bathing,  much  less  any  measures  adopted  to  secure  attention  to  this  very 
essential  requisite  of  health.  Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  health  of 
young  men  so  often  suffers  in  college  t  We  often  hear  of  students  who 
have  ruined  their  health  by  too  close  an  application  to  study  ;  but,  for  every 
one  injured  by  hard  study,  there  are  at  least  ten  injured  for  want  of  exercise,, 
and  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness. 

Taking  then  into  account  the  defects  of  college  discipline,  in  the  all-im- 
portant matters  of  scholarship,  morals,  and  health,  it  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  the  result  should  be  so  unsatisfactory,  or  that  thinking  men 
should  be  desirous  of  some  kind  of  reform.  That  there  has  been  a  growing 
distrust  of  these  institutions,  would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  means 
of  education  have  rapidly  advanced,  the  increase  of  students  in  the  several, 
colleges,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Are  the  colleges  less  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  work  than  they  were  in  the  last  generation  ?  To  this  we  answer, 
That  while  the  general  features  of  the  colleges  have  not  changed,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  community  have  changed.  In  the  last  generation,  boys 
did  not  begin  the  study  of  the  classics  so  early.  Good  classical  schools 
were  few  in  number,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  send  young  lads 
from  home  to  prepare  for  college,  till  they  were  capable,  in  some  degree,  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  There  were  not  then,  as  now,  boarding-b::hools 
all  over  the  country,  promising  to  take  boys  at  any  age,  and  act  the  parent 
for  them  better  than  it  could  be  done  at  home.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
majority  of  the  students  entered  college  later  in  life,  after  their  habits  were 
in  some  degree  formed ;  after  they  had  the  discernment  to  see  the  use  of 
systematic  application,  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education ; 
and  on  that  account  had  less  need  of  college  discipline.  Our  colleges  are 
proper  places  for  young  men,  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  conduct ;  they  are  utterly  unsuited  to  boys  who  need  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school-room,  and  the  watchful  care  of  masters  and  monitors. 

Another  circumstance  has  contributed  to  render  our  colleges  unfit  places 
for  the  younger  class  of  students.  When  they  were  founded  they  were 
located  in  villages,  where  the  temptations  to  vice  and  idleness  were  few ; 
and  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  student  to  take  the  first  step  in 
wickedness  without  the  knowledge  of  the  faculty.  These  villages  have  now 
grown  into  large  towns,  which  afford  not  only  temptations  to  every  kind  of 
iniquity,  but  also  facilities  for  concealment.  The  moral  principles  of  a  boy 
may  be  perverted,  and  the  seeds  of  ruin  sown,  ere  the  instructor  is  aware  of 
it.  It  is  true,  that  young  men  designed  for  public  life,  must  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  temptation ;  but  let  not  this  take  place,  till  increased  knowl- 
edge and  maturer  judgment  will  enable  them  to  pass  through  it  in  safety. 

From  this  view  of  the  failure  of  our  colleges  to  effect  what  is  expected 
of  them,  an  important  question  arises,  What  can  be  done  to  improve  them  ? 
Shall  all  the  students  be  compelled  to  prepare  their  lessons  in  a  common 
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room,  as  in  the  grammar  schools  ?  Shall  they  be  constantly  kept  under 
the  watch  and  word  of  tutors  and  proprietors,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
corrupted  by  unrestrained  intercourse  with  each  other  ?  Shall  the  buildings 
be  surrounded  with  high  walls,  with  iron  gates  and  massive  locks,  to  pre- 
vent egress  during  the  night?  And  shall  gymnasia  and  baths  be  con- 
structed, and  persons  be  employed  to  enforce  daily  exercise,  and  see  that 
the  proper  ablutions  be  performed,  and  due  care  taken  of  their  health  T 
Any  system  of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  great  expense,  and  even 
then  would  fail  of  the  desired  effect.  Boarding  schools  which  have  professed 
to  do  all  this,  have  failed  to  secure  a  close  attention  to  study,  or  preserve 
unimpaired  the  morals  and  health  of  their  inmates. 

No  alterations  in  the  organization  or  discipline*  of  our  colleges  could 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  so  long  as  young  lads  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  sent  to  them  to  receive  their  education.  Fix  the  age  of 
admission  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  other  reforms  would  not  be  so 
much  needed.  It  might  be  well  to  alter,  in  some  respects,  the  requisites  for 
a  degree,  making  it  depend  more  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired, 
as  ascertained  by  a  searching  examination,  and  less  upon  the  time  spent 
within  the  college  walls.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  student, 
who  can  fully  sustain  his  examination  for  a  degree,  should  remain  in  college 
till  his  duller  classmate  is  prepared  to  receive  the  same  honor.  Nor  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  the  indolent  or  stupid  youth,  who  has  lived  out 
his  four  years  in  college  without  being  much  the  wiser  for  it,  should  receive 
his  degree  at  the  close  of  that  period,  or  indeed  at  all,  if  he  cannot  sustain 
a  thorough  examination.  A  diploma  ought  to  be  an  evidence  of  scholarship  ; 
but  so  worthless  has  it  grown,  that  the  private  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent, or  of  a  professor,  is  of  more  value  than  the  parchment  certificate  of 
literary  qualifications,  given  under  the  seal  of  the  authorities  of  the  college, 
and  delivered  with  so  much  solemnity  on  commencement  day.  The  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point  is  known  to  be  a  proficient  in  the  studies  pursued  at  that 
institution ;  but  we  would  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  man,  who  would  in- 
fer, that  the  graduate  of  one  of  our  colleges  was  necessarily  a  scholar. 

The  expense  of  erecting  so  many  college  buildings,  might  be  dispensed 
with,  if  students  were  not  admitted  so  young.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
lodge  at  their  boarding-houses,  and  prepare  their  lessons  there  also.  If  there 
were  a  smaller  number  in  the  same  building,  there  would  be  less  interruption 
from  unseasonable  visitors,  and  less  noise  and  disorder. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  inexpediency  of  collecting  so  many  students 
together  as  are  found  in  the  larger  colleges.  But  if  students  were  not  sent 
to  college  till  their  characters  were  in  some  degree  formed,  the  number  of 
students  in  one  institution  would  be  no  evil,  but  rather  a  great  advantage. 
The-  stimulus  to  exertion  is  much  more  keenly  felt  where  the  number  of 
competitors  is  large.  They  are  brought  in  contact  with  minds  of  every 
grade,  and  in  the  strife  for  honor,  powers  are  often  developed  which  had 
otherwise  remained  dormant.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
while  in  a  small  college,  well  managed,  there  is  perhaps  a  less  proportion  of 
very  inferior  scholars,  there  are  none  who  reach  so  high  a  degree  of  attain- 
ment, or  exhibit  powers  so  well  developed,  as  when  higher  honors,  arrived 
at  by  a  sharper  competition,  await  the  successful  aspirant.  A  large  institu- 
tion of  learning  also  gives  its  members  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  and  numerous  friendships — a  great  advantage  to  young 
men  designed  for  public  life.  Nor  must  we  pass  over  the  benefit  resulting 
from  bringing  together  so  many  individuals  of  different  creeds.  Men  learn 
forbearance  and  charity  by  being  in  constant  intercourse  with  others,  whose 
religious  opinions  differ  from  their  own.    Extremes  of  opinion  are  corrected, 
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and  unkind  feelings  suppressed.  That  religious  body  which  fears  to  trust 
its  young  men,  after  the  ordinary  course  of  religious  instruction  is  com- 
pleted, among  those  of  different  creeds,  must  either  have  little  faith  in  the 
power  of  truth,  or  some  misgivings  whether  its  own  creed  is  founded  in 
truth.  There  is  a  period  in  life  when  the  careful  parent  would  wish  his  son 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  those  whose  religious  belief  was  the  same  as  his 
own ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  son  must  think  and  act  for  himself, 
and  this  will  be  quite  as  soon  as  he  is  fitted  to  withstand  the  temptations  of 
college  life. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  tyro  who  has  completed  his  preparation 
at  the  grammar  school,  or  at  the  academy,  and  is  yet  too  young  to  be  trusted 
at  college  t  Most  lads  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  good  instruction  are 
prepared  for  college  at  fifteen  ;  how  are  they  to  spend  the  next  three  years  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.  We  have  only  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  preparatory 
schools ;  we  have  only  to  put  the  college  tutors  into  the  grammar  schools 
to  exercise  their  vocation  there,  and  the  difficulty  is  at  once  removed.  The 
two  lower  classes  in  all  our  colleges  are  mostly  taught  by  tutors.  It  re- 
quires no  great  attainments — no  extraordinary  ability,  to  instruct  in  gram- 
mar and  pure  mathematics ;  and  little  else  is  taught  in  the  lower  classes  in 
college.  Accuracy  and  thoroughness  is  all  that  is  required.  A  cursory 
examination  of  the  course  of  studies,  published  in  the  catalogues  of  the  sev- 
eral colleges,  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  studies  of  the  first  two 
years  which  could  not  be  taught  as  well  in  an  ordinary  academy.  It  requires 
no  great  collections  of  books,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  minerals,  and 
geological  specimens,  to  aid  either  pupil  or  teacher,  in  algebra,  geometry, 
grammar,  and  the  easy  Latin  and  Greek  authors  read  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  college  course.  If  a  lad  is  prepared  for  the  Freshman  class  at  fifteen, 
he  can  be  prepared  for  the  Junior  class  at  seventeen  ;  or  what  would  be  bet- 
ter, he  could  spend  one  or  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  modern  languages, 
•r  in  healthful,  invigorating  exercise,  and  enter  that  class  at  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, and  have  three  chances  to  one  of  graduating — a  better  scholar  at 
twenty-one,  than  if  he  had  spent  the  whole  time  in  college. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  preparatory  schools  are  not  in  a  condition  to  car- 
ry students  so  far  forward  in  their  studies,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  the 
demand  for  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  made  to  exist, 
the  supply  will  not  long  be  wanting.  Let  the  same  price  be  paid  for  tuition 
which  is  charged  in  the  colleges,  and  able  teachers  will  soon  be  found  to 
take  charge  of  them. 

These  schools,  situated  mostly  in  small  villages,  with  a  limited  number  of 
scholars,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  discipline,  will  be  free  from  most  of  the 
objections  urged  against  colleges.  Idleness  can  be  prevented  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school-room,  and  any  vicious  or  improper  conduct  can  be 
speedily  discovered  and  properly  punished.  The  students,  distributed  among 
the  families  in  the  vicinity,  and  kept  under  the  restraints  of  domestic  life, 
have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  temptation  to  operate  together  for  im- 
proper purposes.-  Two  well  qualified  instructors  could  take  care  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  boys  in  such  a  school,  and  could  afford  to  labor  for  a  compensa- 
tion much  smaller  than  in  a  larger  town,  where  the  expenses  of  living  are 
greater.        ' 

In  the  lafge  towns,  where  such  schools  can  be  supported  by  the  local  pa- 
tronage, the  parent  has  the  additional  advantage  of  having  his  son  at  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  expense  is  much  diminished  by  this  circumstance, 
and  he  can  superintend  the  moral  education  of  his  son,  and  urge  him  on  in 
his  studies  by  motives  which  filial  affection  will  render  doubly  powerful.— 
The  diminished  expense  might  also  induce  parents  to  allow  more  time  for 
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the  completion  of  the  education  of  their  sons,  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship  in  the  colleges  themselves. 

Were  we  to  draw  out  a  plan  for  the  education  of  a  boy,  designed  for  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  it  would  be  something  like  the  following  : — Let 
his  education  be  begun  in  the  common  public  school,  where  he  would  meet 
with  all  classes  of  boys  and  all  descriptions  of  character.  To  guard  his 
moral  feelings  from  contamination,  let  him  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
relate  at  home  whatever  he  sees  and  hears  among  his  play-fellows,  and  let 
his  parents  approve  or  disapprove  as  the  case  may  require.  Let  him  thus 
early  become  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil,  and  taught  to  cherish  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  He  will 
thus  acquire  a  hardihood  of  character,  a  power  over  his  own  desires,  and  a 
strength  of  purpose  and  of  will  far  superior  to  the  boy  who  has  been  kept 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  furnished  with  a  private  tutor  to  make  the  path  of 
learning  smooth  and  pleasant.  The  stern  discipline  of  a  large  school,  com- 
posed of  boys  of  every  shade  of  character,  is  useful  to  break  the  will  to  right- 
ful authority,  and  cultivate  patience  and  fortitude  under  evils  which  must 
be  borne  for  the  sake  of  after  benefit.  He  who  fears  to  trust  his  son  among 
the  poor  boys  of  the  common  school,  and  therefore  sends  to  a  select  school, 
patronized  only  by  the  rich,  should  remember  that  the  rich  have  their  pecu- 
liar views  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  that  the  effeminacy  and  peevishness  of 
the  spoiled  children  of  fortune  are  quite  as  contagious,  and  more  disastrous 
in  their  effects  upon  the  character,  than  the  rude  manners,  and  harsh,  blunt 
passions  of  the  sons  of  poverty. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  we  may  suppose  the  lad  to  have  complet- 
ed the  studies  of  the  common  school,  and  to  be  ready  to  enter  upon  a  higher 
course  of  instruction.  If,  then,  he  can  enter  a  higher  school  without  leav- 
ing the  paternal  roof,  let  him  begin  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. — 
But  let  it  not  be  a  school  where  the  teacher  stands  constantly  at  his  elbow, 
to  remove  every  difficulty  in  his  way,  and  think  for  him  as  well  as  instruct 
him.  Let  the  powers  of  his  mind  be  taxed  as  much  as  they  can  bear  with- 
out discouragement ;  and  let  him  not  only  be  encouraged,  but  Compelled  to 
think  for  himself.  Large  schools  have  this  one  advantage  over  small  ones — 
the  teacher  has  not  the  time  to  aid  the  scholars  in  their  lessons,  and  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  themselves. 

When  the  boy  arrives  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  stature  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, let  him  not  be  kept  too  constantly  at  his  books.  If,  then,  he  can 
spend  a  year  or  two  in  some  employment  which  requires  considerable  phys- 
ical effort,  he  will  be  benefited  thereby.  When  the  energies  of  the  system 
are  being  expanded  upon  the  increase  of  the  bodily  frame,  the  brain  should 
not  be  too  severely  taxed.  Then  let  the  muscles,  and  all  the  organs  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  body,  be  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  cheerful  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

Should  there  be  no  school  of  the  right  description  in  the  vicinity,  let  not 
the  parent,  in  his  haste  to  finish  the  education  of  his  son,  be  induced  to 
send  him  away  from  home  before  he  has  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  can  be 
relied  on  to  take  care  of  himself,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  judi- 
cious friends ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  that  age,  which  is  seldom  under  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  let  him  be  sent  to  some  quiet  village  academy — not  to  be 
placed  at  board  with  the  principal,  among  a  horde  of  other  boys,  but  in 
some  well  ordered  family,  where  the  domestic  influence  may  still  be  felt, 
and  his  responsibility  to  the  domestic  circle  continue  to  be  insisted  upon. — 
The  quiet  influence  of  evenings  spent  at  the  fireside  of  a  virtuous  family,  is 
far  more  effective  than  all  the  restraints  and  guards  resorted  to  in  the  beat 
regulated  boarding-schools. 
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A  youth  of  good  talents  thus  educated,  might,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  he  a 
proficient  in  the  grammars  of  the  ancient  languages — be  able  to  construe 
any  plain  author  with  facility,  and  write  Latin  with  tolerable  correctness. — 
He  might  also  have  mastered  the  usual  course  of  pure  mathematics— made 
some  progress  in  the  modern  languages,  and  stored  his  memory  with  the 
leading  events  of  history.  Then  entering  college,  and  placiug  himself  un- 
der the  guidance  of  accomplished  instructors,  he  would  be  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  higher  beauties  of  the  classics — to  enter  to  advantage  upon  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  and  profit  by  the  lectures  and 
more  practical  studies  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course. 


CHUBCH  ARCHITECTURE  IN  NEW-YORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review  : 

Since  my  arrival  in  New- York,  I  have,  according  to  my  usual  rule  of  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  the  country,  been  very  constantly  going  to  church ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  constantly  going  about  from  one  church  to  another. 
I  find  that  all  of  them,  the  modern  ones  that  is,  are  Gothic,  or  what  is 
so  styled  by  courtesy — and  the  fashion,  though  now  some  years  old,  is  as 
universal  as  ever — iudeed,  no  fashionable  neighborhood  can  be  considered 
complete,  without  its  be-pinnacled  and  be-buttressed  mass  of  brown  free- 
stone. Certainly,  we  Americans,  like  Prince  Hal,  "  have  damnable  itera- 
tion." Trinity,  (I  suppose  it  may  fairly  be  christened  "old  Trinity" 
again,  being  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  its  age,)  has  become  "  the  fruitful 
parent  of  a  hundred  more,"  all  claiming  to  be  Gothic,  though  Vandal ic 
would  often  be  the  fitter  term — on  all  of  which  I  have  been  casting  a-  crit- 
ical eye  of  late,  and  about  which  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

Now  don't  be  alarmed ;  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  about  trefoils  and 
quatrefoils,  labels  and  lancets,  spandnls  and  gurgoyles.  Time  enough  for 
minute  criticism  some  indefinite  number  of  years  hence ;  when  our  general 
idea?  of  art  shall  be  sound  and  true,  we  can  afford  to  attend  to  details : 
but  at  present  I  only  want  you  to  notice,  with  me,  the  one  grand  defect — > 
vice,  I  might  fairly  call  it — which  runs  through  nearly  all  our  modern  at- 
tempts at  Gothic  churches.  It  is  an  ambitious  straining  after  effect,  not 
warranted  by  the  space  or  means  at  command  ;  a  copying  large  models  in 
little,  combining  a  showy  outside  with  meanness  behind  the  scenes— stone 
fronts  ending  in  brick-work ;  that  peculiarly  New-York  style  of  building, 
of  which  our  City-Hall  furnished  the  model,  and  which  Stewart's  brick- 
sided  palace  so  successfully  illustrates.  Trinity  is,  on  the  whole,  solid  and 
truthful ;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Sixth  Avenue,  graceful  and 
unpretending ;  but  these  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  this  general 
character.  This  shabby-genteel  sort  of  veneering  is  bad  enough  at  all 
times,  but  nowhere  does  it  so  grate  on  the  feelings,  as  in  a  house  dedicated 
to  Him  who  is  truth  itself;  and  one  can't  but  fancy  it  must  be  up-hill  work 
to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  in  a  building,  at  once  pretentious  and 
shabby,  lofty  in  design  and  diminutive  in  proportions — "  frogs  trying  to  look 
ox-like."  This  is  the  difficulty  with  all  of  them ;  they  are  small  copies  of 
large  models — regular  miniature  cathedrals.    Now,  churches  of  like  proton- 
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suras  in  Europe,  have  a  length  of  from  250  to  400  feet,  sometimes  nearly 
500,  and  are  wide  and  high  in  proportion  ;  but  our  churches,  not  over  half, 
sometimes  not  a  quarter  their  size,  must  have  all  the  members  of  their 
larger  brethren ;  the  same  aspiring  portal,  the  same  massive  tower,  or  sky- 
piercing  spire,  the  same  number  of  buttresses  and  windows.  A  stately  pile 
looks  well  in  the  design,  and  makes  a  showy  engraving  ;  nay,  even  when  you 
look  at  the  building  itself,  the  first  effect  is  rather  good — the  eye  glances  up 
the  side,  along  six,  eight,  or  ten  mullioned  windows,  with  their  lattices,  as 
many  as  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  with  its  400  feet  of  length,  and  graced  with  a 
corresponding  forest  of  pinnacles — but  the  very  next  moment  the  want  of 
depth  is  evident ;  you  see  that  the  windows  are  reduced  in  size,  and  crowded 
into  half  the  space  they  should  occupy.  The  stage-trick  is  now  evident ; 
you  discover  that  you  have  been  taken  in,  and  the  littleness  of  everything 
comes  out  all  the  stronger.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  idea  of  great  size 
in  50  by  100  ;  least  of  all  can  it  be  done  by  trying  to  squeeze  a  church  into 
that  space  which  ought  to  occupy  three  times  as  much.  Gothic  is  nothing 
without  solidity  and  amplitude ;  in  our  churches  all  this  is  lost,  by  putting 
half  a  dozen  windows  where  there  should  be  only  half  as  many.  The  com- 
partments, bays  they  are  called,  are  quite  too  small,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  space  between  the  windows — only  mere  piers — and  the  church  is  like  a 
Broadway  store,  all  openings.  This  is  unavoidable,  if  we  will  persist  in 
copying  the  most  ambitious  churches  of  Europe  "  in  little."  To  "  cut  our 
coat  according  to  our  cloth,"  is  in  all  cases  good  taste  as  well  as  good  sense. 
"We  should  choose  those  humbler,  though  equally  beautiful  models,  which 
are  within  our  ground-room  and  building-funds. 

Another  thing  very  noticeable  is,  that  every  church  of  every  denomina- 
tion is  now-a-days  Gothicized.  "  It  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English 
nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common."  I  want  to 
know  why  we  do  this ;  why  every  place  of  worship,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  and  what  not,  put  up,  in  this  democratic  land,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  must  be  Gothic,  and  mot/en  dge  ?  What  business  have  so 
many  imitation  mediaeval  cathedrals,  standing  alone  and  forlorn  among 
houses,  streets,  and  people,  all  of  yesterday?  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  you 
set  up  a  building  in  the  style  of  a  remote  age,  without  precedent  or  model, 
among  us,  wanting  all  its  natural  accessories — the  gray  moss  of  centuries, 
the  clothing  ivy,  the  irregular  antique  street,  the  humble  hovel,  the  cloister 
pale,  the  stately  palace,  the  dignity  of  age,  the  splendor  of  rank,  the  pomp  of 
an  Establishment — all,  things  unknown  and  foreign  to  us — (perhaps  there  are 
those  among  you  who  wouldn't  object  if  some,  at  any  rate,  of  them  were  not  ?) 
These  things  are  gone,  and  for  ever — lucky  that  we  have  something  better  in 
their  place.  In  Europe,  a  bit  of  even  modern  Gothic  is  felt  to  be  in  good  keep- 
ing ;  for  it  has  all  around  it  companions  and  predecessors  of  every  age,  and 
all  precedent  and  tradition,  all  scenery  and  associations,  harmonize  with  it 
In  that  soil  it  grows  indigenous ;  here,  it  is  at  best  but  a  forced  and  feeble 
plant.  Don't  understand  me  as  saying  a  word  against  Gothic  architecture 
in  itself.  I  have  spent  too  much  time  in  studying  out  its  noblest  specimens 
to  have  any  such  feelings.  But  it  is  the  very  strength  of  my  love  that  makes 
me  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  way  it  is  caricatured  among  us.  Everything 
is  against  it  here,  and  makes  it  a  thing  without  sentiment  and  without 
poetry,  a  hollow  mockery  of  the  past.  Our  very'  climate  is  against  it.  It 
depends  for  much  of  its  effect  on  a  play  of  light  and  shade,  which  is  seldom 
met  with  under  our  brilliant  American  skies.  Gothic  is  the  poetry  of  shade, 
our  climate  of  light,  and  you  cannot  have  both  together.  To  counteract  the 
glare  without,  we  are  forced  to  make  gloom  within,  and  turn  our  churches 
into  dull  masses  of  darkness  or  sickly  yellow.     Every  painter  will  tell  you 
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that  it  i9  as  idle  to  look  for  that  constantly  varying  play  of  light  and  shade, 
those  exquisitely  broken  effects,  which  in  European  churches  make  the 
artist's  heart  dance  with  delight,  under  the  flood  of  light  of  our  American 
sky,  as  it  is  to  look  for  the  twilight  gleams  of  romance  and  poetry,  which 
light  up  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  so  beautifully,  under  the  broad, 
all-pervading,  life-giving  sun-light  of  democracy. 

Then  again  the  history,  the  associations  and  the  details  of  the  Gothic 
style,  make  it  the  exclusive  property  of  certain  forms  of  religious  belief,  and 
out  of  their  hands  it  has  no  place  nor  fitness.  It  was  Catholic  faith  and 
Catholic  art  that  reared  those  giant  piles,  monuments  as  imperishable  and  as 
inimitable  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  as  are  her  aqueducts  and  amphitheatres 
of  her  Pagan  greatness.  They  were  built  for  Catholic  worship,  and  in  that 
worship  every  part  has  its  proper  use,  and  for  any  other  purpose,  both  the 
parts  and  the  whole  are  meaningless.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  nave  for  the 
kneeling  multitude,  unpolluted  by  those  wooden  sentry  boxes  in  which 
Protestant  exclusiveness  delights  to  lock  itself  up— the  marble  floor,  paved 
with  the  monuments  of  grim  knight  and  bearded  bishop— the  soldier  and 
the  priest  of  the  cross  resting  side  by  side  in  its  shadow — the  side  chapels 
and  altars  for  private  and  particular  devotion,  the  Lady  chapel  as  the  apsis, 
graceful  as  the  worship  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  the  high  altar  at  which  the 
daily  sacrifice  is  offered  up,  the  pictures  and  statuary,  ornaments  worthy  of 
such  a  fabric,  making  it  the  treasure-house  of  art  as  well  as  the  shrine  of 
faith  ;  all  these  things,  and  many  more  I  omit,  are  Catholic,  and  Catholic 
only,  and  they  all  enter  into  the  perfect  idea  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  De- 
nounce their  religion  as  much  as  you  please — I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
for  it ;  but  at  any  rate  Gothic  architecture  is  their  property,  and  theirs  only, 
and  you  cannot  share  it  with  them.  The  church  of  England,  which  filiates 
itself  upon  Rome,  and  in  whose  worship  the  altar  and  chair  still  figure, 
may  perhaps  fairly  use  this  style,  though  even  in  her  hands  it  is  shorn  of 
much  of  its  beauty  ;  but  you,  Presbyterians,  Congregation alists,  &c.  &c, 
why  do  you  build  Gothic  churches  I  What  would  Hugh  Peters  or  godly 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  have  said,  had  their  flocks  proposed  to  induct  them  into 
a  tiny  model  of  a  Romish  cathedral  ?  Why  build  now  a-day,  churches 
in  a  style  which  necessarily  carries  us  back  in  thought  to  the  days  of  Romish 
darkness,  and  pontifical  supremacy—of  Smithfield  fires,  and  mother  with  in- 
fant rolled  down  the  Vaudois  rocks  ?  You  have  got  along  very  well  with- 
out a  bishop,  why  desire  to  have  cathedrals  ?  Ah,  but  you  will  say,  ours  is 
an  expurgated  Gothic,  adapted  to  Protestant  notions.  True ;  but  in  adapting 
it,  you  leave  out  the  part  of  Hamlet.  You  must  take  it  with  the  incumbrance 
or  not  at  all.  Strip  it  of  it's  to  you  idolatry,  Mariolatry,  and  all  that,  and 
there  remains  only  a  mere  shell,  a  lifeless  carcase.  You  cannot  unite 
sensuous  Catholic  splendor  and  severe  Protestant  simplicity.  Be  Corinthian 
or  Doric  at  pleasure,  but  don't  try  to  be  both ;  and  if  you  eschew  Catholic 
emblems  and  images,  avoid  Catholic  architecture  likewise.  Gothic  in  itself 
is  well  enough,  but  Protestant  Gothic,  Puritan  Gothic,  iconoclast  Gothic, 
what  an  absurdity !  But  why  proceed  1  The  voice  of  fashion  drowns  that 
of  reason  and  of  taste,  and  every  congregation  must  have  its  quantum  of 
pseudo-Gothic.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  place  of  meeting  of 
Friends,  improved  by  nailing  up  a  wooden  embattled  parapet  along  the 
eaves,  and  sharpening  the  windows  to  a  point  at  top.  Already  we  have  a 
Gothic  Methodist  church  in  Williamsburg.  Oh  shade  of  John  Wesley  ! 
Oh  spirit  of  consistency !  It's  some  comfort  to  notice  that  that  highly  re- 
spectable body,  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  has  not  yet  caught  the  Gothic 
epidemic,  but  continues  to  build  good  substantial  Protestant  churches,  which, 
if  not  of  the  highest  artistic  beauty,  have  at  least  that  beauty  of  fitness  which 
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is  before  all  others.  Why  not  do  the  same,  gentlemen  of  other'  denomi- 
nations ?  Your  Protestant  services  are  somewhat  lengthy,  are  at  stated 
hours,  and  every  body  must  be  seated  and  within  ear  shot,  and  you  like  to  sit 
comfortably,  with  cushioned  seat  and  carpeted  floors ;  then  build  your  churches 
in  a  style  to  admit  of  all  this  with  propriety.  Of  such  styles  there  are 
plenty  at  command.  There  is  that  which  has  obtained  more  or  less  in  all 
Christian  countries  since  the  days  of  the  basilica,  the  Roman  and  Italian, 
which  is  grand,  simple,  eminently  Christian,  admits  of  seats  and  carpets,  or 
at  least  suffers  less  from  them  than  the  Gothic,  and  may  be  simple  or  florid, 
as  desired.  What  beauty  this  style  admits  of,  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
best  churches  of  Wren  and  his  school,  say  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields,  St 
James,  Westminster  (the  interior)  and  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  which  latter 
unites  all  the  qualities  our  Gothic  abortions  are  so  wanting  in,  being  at  once 
cheap,  simple  and  elegant. 

What  a  difference,  indeed,  between  our  modern  Protestant  efforts  in  the 
Gothic  line,  and  the  models  we  pretend  to  follow  !  To  build  the  one,  the 
Hirams  of  the  day  met  together  from  east  and  west,  and  sat  long  in  high 
debate,  ere  they  settled  on  the  plan  of  a  building,  the  completion  of  which  their 
own  eyes  were  never  to  behold.  They  built  for  all  time ;  and  age  after  age  added 
its  share  to  the  glorious  pile,  till  it  reached  its  perfect  development.  For  the 
other,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  copy  of  Britton  or  Pugin,  and  to  look  out  to 
have  the  job  done  as  cheap  as  may  be.  And  how  paltry  the  result !  how 
unidea'd,  how  wanting  in  poetry,  in  richness,  in  ornament  1  True,  we  clap 
on  a  profusion  of  pinnacles,  and  here  and  there  a  plaster  finial  or  so,  purpu- 
reas p&nnus,  showing  the  nakedness  they  seek  to  hide. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  wealth  of  embellishment  of  churches  of 
old,  when  each  one  was  the  embodiment  of  a  single  idea  which  animated 
every  part  and  every  detail ;  when  a  church  was  a  poem,  a  sermon  in  stone — 
I  had  almost  said  a  living  sermon,  so  lifelike  is  it  As  you  pass  beneath 
the  massive  portal,  you  see  it  swarming  with  life  and  variety ;  saints  and 
fiends,  gorgons  and  chimeras  dire,  with  allegory,  apologue,  tradition, 
sacred  and  profane— often  grotesque  and  fanciful,  if  you  please,  yet  never 
without  a  meaning,  because  wrought  by  the  hand  of.  faith  if  not  of  genius. 
You  pause  at  the  door,  not  of  pine  plank  painted  oak  color,  but  heavy  with 
bronze,  and  all  alive  with  history  and  fable ;  at  times  quaint,  rude  and  for- 
bidding, at  others  carved  with  skill,  such  as  made  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors  liken  the  doors  of  his  Florentine  Baptistery  to  those  of  paradise. 
Within,  the  same  fertility  of  imagination,  the  same  prodigality  of  ornament, 
carving  in  stone  and  wood,  on  tomb,  shrine,  chapel,  altar,  choir  and  canopy. 
In  the  windows,  instead  of  blue  and  yellow  lozenges,,  and  such  like  kalei- 
doscope patterns,  the  whole  of  the  Covenants,  old  and  new,  the  vicissitudes 
of  man's  life  on  earth,  and  the  joys  and  terrors  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  ; 
the  Evil  One  frowning  on  the  gazing  worshipper,  the  Virgin  and  her  Son 
speaking  peace  and  comfort  to  his  soul.  All  around  the  statues  stand 
grimly  in  their  canopied  niches,  prophets  and  mighty  men  of  old,  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  who  died  for  the  church,  and  the  kings  who  were  its 
nursing  fathers— but  why  go  on  \  why  speak  of  all  the  mystical  emblems 
—the  rose,  the  vine,  the- palm,  the  fish,  the  mary  flower,  as  the  Germans 
call  it,— all  is  of  a  piece.  Such  were  the  churches  of  the  middle  ages. 
And  if  now  they  are  somewhat  shorn  of  their  original  splendor,  seam- 
ed and  scarred  from  the  rude  touch  of  time,  and  the  rough  handling  of 
soldier  and  fanatic,  even  this  rather  adds  to  their  interest  in  our  eyes,  as 
showing  how  many  hard  battles  and  sieges  the  weather  worn  old  veteran  has 
gone  through. 
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If  we  mast  have  Gothic  churches,  however,  and  I  suppose  we  must,  till 
the  fashion  changes,  let  us  build  them  on  a  moderate  scale,  one  fairly  with- 
in our  means,  and  which  we  can  consequently  carry  out  fully  and  fairly. — 
No  necessity  for  always  copying  the  largest  and  most  expensive  churches  in 
Europe.  Small  things,  if  not  grand,  are  superior  in  beauty,  as  our  building 
committees  might  have  learned  from  Aristotle.  Santa  Maria  dell  a  Spina, 
at  Pisa,  is  a  perfect  pocket  edition,  yet  most  pleasing  and  beautiful.  Mo- 
dels of  it  go  all  over  the  British  colonies,  but  have  not  yet  reached  us. — 
But  to  point  out  all  the  pretty  little  churches  on  the  continent  would  turn 
this  into  a  mere  catalogue.  Any  parish  church  in  Normandy  would  be 
pretty  safe,  but  I  know  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  our  imitation,  (with  ade- 
quate means,  that  is,)  as  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Sainte  Chapdla,  in  Paris, 
which  has  the  advantage,  unique  in  Gothic,  of  having  a  basement  story,  the 
very  thing  we  want  for  our  Sunday  schools,  prayer-meetings,  &c.  It  is 
time  we  ceased  to  copy  English  models  so  exclusively.  The  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  this  habit  on  taste  generally,  I  may  perhaps  notice  hereafter. — 
Beautiful  as  the  Gothic  once  was  in  England,  we  see  it  now  disfigured  by 
whitewash,  railings  and  pews,  and  bleeding  at  the  hands  of  church -wardens, 
all  which  lowers  our  idea  of  art.  "  They  manage  these  things  better  in 
France."  Indeed,  in  Normandy  you  see  in  perfection  what  was  the  feeling 
and  taste  of  Catholic  England  before  Art  and  Taste  deserted  her,  flying 
before  the  face  of  the  Reformation,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  Watt  &  Bolton. 

Understand  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  find  fault  with  our  architects.  They 
must  work  4<  to  order,"  like  any  other  artist.  It  galls  them,  I  know,  to  feel 
their  genius  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  by  the  exigencies  of  our  unformed 
taste  and  Protestant  prudishness ;  but  what  can  they  do  1  The  architect 
must  think  of  the  figures  of  arithmetic  as  well  as  of  those  of  art ;  and  a  too 
honest  Jove  for  the  latter  may  materially  damage  the  amount  of  the  former. 
He  must  work  down  to  the  level  of  his  employers,  and  his  only  hope  is  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  taste  as  high  as  his  own.  When  this  happens, 
we  shall  no  longer  see  our  toil  and  outlay  ending  in  amorphous  incongru- 
ities, which,  though  they  make  the  ignorant  smile,  make  the  judicious 
grieve. 

I  have  been  generalizing  so  long  that  I've  no  room  for  details,  and  in- 
deed am  rather  glad  to  shirk  the  unwelcome  task.  There  are  certainly  de- 
grees of  faultiness.  It  is  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  best  of  our  churches ; 
for  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst  there  are  several  competitors — though 
I  think  Dr.  Matthews',  on  Washington  Square,  has  the  best  chance  for  the 
plate.  As  for  Trinity,  good  as  it  is  on  the  whole,  if  some  Erostratus  would 
fire  the  fane,  leaving  us  only  the  very  beautiful  tower  and  spire,  it  would  be 
still  better ;  for  as  it  is,  the  body  of  the  church  is  too  small  in  proportion — 
the  portico  more  ambitious  than  the  house.  Within,  the  nave  is  fine,  but 
wants  length,  and  the  side  aisles  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  centre  one.  It 
should  have  forty  feet  at  least  more  length,  and  fifteen  more  breadth.  Flying 
buttresses  would  patch  up  the  want  of  breadth,  but  that  of  length  is  not  to  be 
remedied.  Why  were  these  things  so  ?  Why,  where  so  much  has  been 
done,  and  so  well,  was  any  thing  left  cpen  to  criticism?  Again,  four 
canopied  niches  adorn  the  tower,  but  where  are  their  sainted  tenants  ?  We 
don't  look  for  this  amount  of  completeness  and  finish  from  the  general  run 
of  churches,  but  from  Trinity  we  have  a  right  to  expect  it.  Still,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  quite  unapproached  among  us  for  truthfulness,  taste  and  general  effect. 
Calvary,  Mr.  Southard's  new  church,  is  a  perfect  honey-comb— all  windows 
— all  out  of  doors ;  and  this  is  a  very  general  defect,  as  already  mentioned. 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  ditto,  ditto,  and  with  one  brick  leg  and  one  marble 
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one — the  best  foremost,  of  course.    As  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  this's  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  that's, 

"  Non  ragionar  di  lor  ma  guarda  e  passa" 

I  don't  know  which  would  be  the  severer  criticism  on  them — to  say  what 
they  are  or  what  they  are  not  At  the  same  time,  a  decided  improvement 
is  on  the  whole  to  be  seen  in  our  later  as  compared  to  the  earlier  Gothic 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Unluckily,  failures  in  buildings  are  not  covered  by  the 
ground,  as  they  are  in  medicine.  We  must  find  our  consolation  in  the 
fact,  that  we  are  thus  furnished  with  capital  specimens  of  what  to  avoid, 
though  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  get  up  such  a  rich  series  as  we  can  now  boast 
of — so  complete  a  museum  of  architectural  deformities. 

In  this  desert,  how  refreshing  is  the  one  green  spot — how  pleasant  to  find 
one  chureh  we  can  praise  without  ifs  and  buts.  I  mean,  of  course,  that 
built  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  in  the  Sixth  Avenue.  It  is  no  would-be  metropolitan, 
but  an  unpretending,  simply  beautiful  parish  church — such  as  you  find  by 
dozens  yet  in  the  ''  rural  districts1'  of  England  The  same  quiet  elegance 
reigns  within  and  without ;  it  is  totus  teres,  and  almost  alone  in  being  so.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this, — not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  promise  of  better 
things  for  the  future ;  and  since  I  saw  it,  begin  to  hope  that  we  may  before 
long  build  as  good  churches  as  we  did  a  century  ago.  As  it  is,  if  a  foreigner 
of  taste  were  to  ask  to  be  shown  our  best  churches,  I  should  certainly  give 
Grace  and  Calvary  a  wide  berth,  and  ask  him  as  a  favor  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
every  thing  between  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  and  St.  Paul's. 

Yours,  &c.  S. 


VAIN  LONQINOa 


TO  F.  J.  E. 

Thk  substance,  not  the  shadow  of  a  grief 

Embitters  my  existence, — though,  perchance, 

From  the  green  bowers  of  ever-bright  Romance 
My  feeble  hand  hath  plucked  one  laurel  leaf : 

Few  are  the  souls  on  earth  that  sympathize 
With  toilers  who  outwatch  the  stars  of  night 
In  searching  for  the  beautiful,  while  blight 

Dims  many  a  hope — still  unaltairCd  die  prize. 
Oh  !  ever  welcome  is  the  prayer  of  one 

Like  thee,  endowed  with  "  faculty  divine  ;w 

And  if  a  charm  to  ward  off  ill  were  mine, 
Thy  day  of  joy  would  know  no  setting  sun ; 

By  sorrow  never  would  thy  head  be  bowed — 

Darkened  the  sky  above  thee  by  no  cloud. 

W.  H.  C.  H. 
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STSTBM  OF  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

[The  following  notice  of  Augnsle  Comte's  system  of  Positive  Philosophy  was  originally 
published  by  the  author,  M.  Emile  Littre,  in  a  French  journal,  Le  National.  I  have  trans- 
lated it  in  the  hope  that,  however  slight  and  inadequate,  it  may  perhaps  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  some  intelligent  thinkers  in  this  country  to  M.  Comte's  own  work/  which  I  re- 
gard as  die  most  profound,  and  incomparably  the  most  important  philosophical  production 
of  this  or  of  any  age.  John  Hekrt  Young. 

City  of  New-York,  Feb.  Is/,  1847.] 

I. 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  QUESTION,  AS  IT  MAT  BE  STATED  IN  OUR  TIMES. 

Philosophical  ideas  exercise  an  indispensable  office  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity.  Those  who  deny  this,  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  con- 
ditions which  have  predominated  in  the  successive  phases  of  that  evolu- 
tion. Setting  aside,  then,  this  prejudicative  negation  as  utterly  groundless, 
let  us  note,  with  respect  to  philosophical  ideas,  a  state  of  mind  strange 
in  itself  and  peculiar  to  our  epoch.  Some,  inclining  more  to  positive 
than  to  general  notions,  and  finding  no  stable  foothold  in  any  existing 
philosophy,  abandon  in  despair  what  seems  to  them  an  ever  shifting 
foundation,  and  direct  their  attention  to  particular  studies ;  others,  re- 
nin ng  general  rather  than  positive  notions,  make  little  account  of  the 
ifficulties  inherent  in  the  prevalent  philosophies,  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  helps  which  these  afford.  This  simple  statement  of  an  actual  situation, 
indicates  a  void  in  the  system  of  our  knowledge  :  our  positive  notions 
are  not  sufficiently  general;  our  general  notions  are  not  sufficiently 
positive. 

We  need  only  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  echos  of  European  society, 
to  perceive  discordances  on  every  side.  Religions,  (for  these  in  one 
point  of  view  are  a  real  philosophy,  as  giving  a  general  conception  of  the 
totality  of  things,)  religions  have  no  symbol  under  which  all  minds  can  be 
rallied.  Catholicism,  Judaism,  Protestantism  with  its  multitude  of  sects, 
each  has  its  enlightened  adherents,  who  are  unable,  nevertheless,  to 
harmonize  their  various  convictions,  and  each  has  its  limits  which  it 


I 


endeavors  to  pass  in  vain.  The  same  is  true  of  philosophy,  properly  so 
called.  In  France,  the  eclectic  school  has  attained  no  inconsiderable 
increase,  though  neither  the  doctrine  of  Con  dill  ac,  nor  those  others  to 
which  the  eighteenth  century  gave  birth,  are  by  any  means  extinct,  and 
eminent  individuals  have  very  lately  opened  new  metaphysical  routes. 
In  Germany,  (to  mention  only  the  most  illustrious  names,)  Rant,  Fichte, 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  divide  the  empire  of  thought.  In  England,  what 
there  is  of  philosophy  appertains  essentially  to  the  Scotch  school.  In 
Italy,  likewise,  metaphysics  has  its  representatives, — men  not  without 
celebrity,  and  who  but  add  one  more  to  these  multitudinous  diversities. 
Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  things  :  religions  against  religions,  philoso- 
phies against  philosophies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  religions  and  philoso- 
phies often  arrayed  against  each  other. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  theological  and  metaphysical  schools  have  Ion  £  since 
abandoned  all  claim  to  the  empire  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

*  Coots  de  Fbilosophie  Positive,  par  M.  Augusta  Comte.    Six  volumes.    1830-'42.    Paris: 
Bachelier. 
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These  have  been  developed  in  a  completely  independent  manner,  and  by 
an  opposite  process  ;  they  have  treated  relative,  and  never  absolute 
questions  ;  they  have  sought,  not  the  essences,  but  the  properties  of  things. 
Hence  that  positive  character  which  belongs  to  them  ;  hence  the  intellec- 
tual ascendancy  which  they  acquire,  and  the  unbroken  continuity  of  their 
progress.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
methods,  between  which  and  the  positive  mode  of  procedure  there  exists 
a  radical  incompatibility,  and  an  ever  increasing  divergence. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  those  very  physical  and  natural  sciences,  whose 
method  is  so  powerful,  have  themselves  no  philosophical  efficiency. 
They  want  unity.  They  do  not  form  a  whole,  united  throughout  by  a 
common  doctrine,  and  especially,  they  do  not  touch  the  immense  and 
complex  phenomenon  of  human  societies.  In  vain  should  we  combine 
to  infinity  all  our  notions  relative  to  space  and  motion,  to  the  celestial 
system,  to  physical  agents,  to  chemical  compositions,  to  anatomy  and 
physiology ; — we  should  never  arrive  at  any  solution  touching  this  sub- 
ject, the  most  complicated,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  important  of  all. 
The  more  clearly  the  scope  and  object  of  the  sciences  are  apprehended, 
the  more  manifest  is  it,  that  constituted  as  these  now  are,  Buch  a  problem 
is  beyond  their  reach. 

Here,  then,  is  a  true  present  picture  of  our  highest  speculations :  on 
the  one  hand,  general  ideas,  which  are  efficient  socially ,  but  have  no  force 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  which  moreover  are  the  subject  of  in- 
numerable divisions ;  on  the  other,  particular  sciences,  evidently  inca- 
pable, in  their  present  state,  of  constituting  a  philosophy.  Social  facts 
are  distributed,  or  rather  the  spiritual  government  of  society  is  contested, 
between  systems  of  religion  and  systems  of  metaphysics.  Apart  from 
these,  stands  a  series  of  notions  due  to  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology,  sciences  whose  demonstrations  have  nothing  in 
common  with  theological  or  metaphysical  solutions,  and  carry  with  them 
irresistible  convictions.  Thus  the  speculative  domain  is  separated  into 
two  perfectly  distinct  compartments,  one  appertaining  to  religion  and 
metaphysics,  the  other  to  the  positive  sciences.  On  the  one  side,  religious 
and  metaphysical  notions,  though  eminently  general,  have  lost  that  force 
of  convergence  which  once  gave  them  an  intellectual  supremacy ;  on  the 
other,  the  particular  sciences,  though  they  compel  assent  and  induce  a 
mental  convergence,  are  of  themselves,  and  unaided  by  philosophy,  in- 
capable of  attaining  a  comprehensive  generality. 

Let  us  examine  somewhat  farther  the  historical  situation  of -those  two 
methods,  between  which  the  speculative  domain  is  divided.  The  diver- 
gences manifested  in  modern  Europe  are  not  fortuitous.  They  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  rupture  of  the  Catholic  unity  through  the  efforts  of 
Protestantism,  combined  with  the  action  of  the  critical  philosophy,  and 
the  whole  modern  world  is  strewn  with  the  fragments  of  this  wreck. 
Nor  is  it  through  accident  that  the  general  doctrines  of  our  time  have  no 
foothold  within  the  domain  of  the  positive  sciences.  One  by  one  these 
have  been  progressively  emancipated  from  their  primitive  tutelage ;  and 
have  cast  off  an  iufluence  incompatible  with  their  own  method.  The 
same  tide  which  successively  carried  forward  the  ancient  theocracies, 
Graeco-Roman  polytheism,  Catholicism,  and  (starting  from  the  fifteenth 
century,)  the  era  of  revolution,  has  also  borne  on  the  sciences  with  their 
experimental  method,  inductive  and  deductive.  It  is  by  this  powerful 
method  that  these  have  embraced,  in  their  continued  increase,  the  whole 
field  of  human  knowledge,  that  portion  only  excepted  which  appertains 
to  social  speculations.     Here,  doubtless,  is  the  secret  of  their  power ;  and 
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in  their  present  incompleteness  lies  the  secret  of  tbeir  philosophical  in* 
efficiency.  The  truth  is,  modern  intelligences  are  subjected  to  a  double 
regime,  of  which  the  one  occupies  indeed  the  vantage  ground  of  things, 
but  is  distracted  by  divisions  which  are  incurable,  because  they  are  born 
of  its  own  dissolution ;  the  other  has  not  yet  reached  its  culminating 
point,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  its  method,  it  can  never  be  liable  to  any 
fundamental  dissidence.  Each  has  a  deficiency  ;  but  that  of  the  one  is  a 
hopeless  void,  for  the  sciences  have  escaped  it ;  that  of  the  other  is  a 
blank,  which  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  fill.  The  former  has  no 
scientific  force,  the  latter  no  social  efficiency  ;  but  whilst  the  inadequacy 
of  the  first  is  a  fact  which  the  past  has  decided,  the  defects^  of  the  other 
are  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  future. 

We  have,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  a  theological  and  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, which  has  not  maintained  its  positions ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
rudimental  philosophy,  which  is  destitute,  as  yet,  of  any  organized  doo 
trine.  Space  and  motion,  the  celestial  system,  the  physical  actions  of 
bodies,  the  elementary  combinations  Of  substances,  and  the  phenomena 
of  animated  beings,  being  now  subjected  to  the  method  and  the  theories 
of  science,  what  farther  has  it  to  do  %  To  enter  on  the  domain  of  social 
facts,  of  which  it  has  already  reached  boundaries.  Having  achieved  this 
last  great  operation,  its  provisional  incapacity  will  have  disappeared — the 
dyke  which  restrained  it  will  be  broken  down ;  it  will  embrace  the 
entire  speculative  domain,  and  will  have  attained  its  ultimate  and  normal 
state.  This  last  adjunction  is  the  indispensable,  but  sufficient  prepara- 
tive for  the  elaboration  of  a  general  doctrine,  and  at  this  point  a  philoso- 
phy may  emanate  from  the  sciences,  which  shall  be  positive,  like  them. 

The  positive  philosophy  is  experimental ;  for  it  is  the  offspring  of  the 
sciences,  whose  only  guide  is  experience,  aided  by  induction  and  deduc- 
tion. Its  notions  are  relative  and  not  absolute ;  for  the  material  of  its 
speculations  is  determined  by  the  source  from  which  it  flows.  Finally, 
it  is  a  philosophy,  for  it  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  phenomena ;  a  cir- 
cle which  will  be  complete  the  moment  social  science  shall  be  added  to 
the  sciences  already  existing.  To  operate  on  this  totality  of  phenomena 
is  its  end ;  to  find  this  social  science  is  the  preliminary. 

From  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  commonly  stand,  it  will  doubtless 
appear  strange  that  such  a  preliminary  is  requisite  ;  but  in  fact  this  ne- 
cessity is  a  consequence  of  the  difference  of  method.  A  philosophy 
which  borrows  no  data  from  supernatural  intervention,  of  from  meta- 
physical notions,  can  exist  only  on  condition  of  possessing  all  the  par- 
ticular sciences  as  materials ;  and  a  philosophy  not  emanating  from  a  priori 
principles,  but  formed  by  a  general  induction,  must  require  that  every 
source  of  induction  should  have  been  discovered.  Such  a  conception, 
therefore,  is  necessarily  the  product  of  time.  It  must  find  the  different 
sciences  already  organized ;  it  must  have  but  one  step  to  take ;  it  must 
be  the  mere  prolongation  of  a  system  previously  rudimental  and  im- 
perfect. 

To  erect  history  into  a  science,  and  to  create  a  positive  philosophy, 
are  two  consecutive  but  connected  ideas ;  and  in  the  state  which  human- 
ity has  now  reached,  they  cannot  be  separated.  To  make  history  a  sci- 
ence, [history  is  nothing  more  than  society  considered  in  time,]  is  on  the 
one  hand,  to  recognize  the  truth  that  social  phenomena  succeed  each 
other  in  an  order  neither  arbitrary  nor  fortuitous  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
determine  the  law  of  the  succession.  So  long  as  this  result  remains 
unattained,  facts,  in  the  state  of  mere  materials,  are  either  nothing  but 
an  object  of  simple  erudition,  or  they  bend  to  all  explications,  however 
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vague.  Such  is  tbe  twofold  state  of  history  at  this  day.  To  institute  a 
positive  philosophy,  is  completely  to  co-ordinate  the  totality  of  human 
knowledge ;  thus  obviating  the  double  defect,  which  now  renders  the 
positive  method  and  tbe  rival  process  equally,  though  inversely,  insuffi- 
cient. 

Such  is  the  scientific  and  philosophic  operation  which  M.  Corote  has 
aimed  to  accomplish,  and  which  1  propose  to  examine.  In  this  inquiry  I 
shall  follow  the  order  1  have  indicated,  expounding,  firBt,  the  social 
theory ;  next,  the  philosophy  resulting  from  the  whole  system  of  the 
sciences,  regarded  as  complete. 

In  order  to  a  conception  of  the  social  theory,  we  must  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  that  causes,  more  or  less  general  and  extraneous  to  individual 
action,  are  ever  at  work  in  society.  From  these  flow  results  which 
mere  reasoning  could  by  no  possibility  have  predicted,  and  which  time 
only  and  experience  reveal.  History  is  already  beginning  to  attain  a 
sufficient  prolongation  to  furnish  several  instances,  a  specimen  of  which 
may,  perhaps,  interest  the  reader. 

Antiquity  exhibited  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  The  free  populations 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  were  never  able  to  maintain  their 
numbers  by  reproduction.  The  nine  thousand  Spartans  of  Lycurgus, 
had  dwindled  to  a  thousand  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  Athenians  were 
often  obliged  to  replenish  their  numbers  by  the  introduction  of  strangers. 
The  Roman  state,  although  established  on  a  much  larger  basis,  was  af- 
fected by  the  same  influence ;  and  history  records  the  disquietude  of 
Augustus,  on  the  loss  of  three  legions  in  Germany,  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  population,  drained  by  conscription,  had  diminished.  In  a  word, 
the  decrease  of  citizens  was  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  ancient  republics. 

Modern  times  have  witnessed  precisely  similar  facts.  All  aristocra- 
cies, that  is,  all  exclusive  bodies,  whose  numbers  are  not  recruited  from 
without,  have  suffered  gradual  losses,  which  must  have  reduced  them 
excessively,  but  for  the  adjunctions  made  from  time  to  time.  There  is 
not  a  single  noblesse  in  Europe,  the  maBS  of  which  is  of  very  ancient 
descent.  Most  of  the  old  families  have  disappeared,  and  the  blanks 
have  been  filled  with  new  men.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  free  popula- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  the  noblesse  of  the  r/iiddle  ages  and  of  modern 
times,  were,  and  have  been,  exposed  to  a  special  cause  of  destruction, 
namely,  war.  Both  were  essentially  military  ;  and  hence  the  reason  of 
this  gradual  extinction.  True  ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  along 
with  this  real  cause  of  destruction,  there  existed  many  conservative  in- 
fluences ;  such  as  wealth,  comfort,  and  remoteness  from  all  dangerous 
occupations,  except  war.  I  might  add,  that  the  effect  of  war  upon  gen- 
eral and  non-exclusive  populations,  is  far  from  being  destructive;  but  I 
prefer  to  offer  an  example,  which  must  preclude  all  doubt.  If  families, 
occupying  a  position  of  eminent  well-being,  and  never  forming  alliances, 
except  with  each  other,  were  really  able  to  maintain,  and,  especially,  to 
augment  their  numbers,  the  royal  families  of  modern  Europe,  who  form 
a  true  caste,  should  have  multiplied  considerably  during  the  six  or  seven 
centuries  they  have  maintained  their  seclusion.  Pew  royal  personages 
have  been  cut  off  by  war ;  and  yet,  not  only  has  there  been  no  progres- 
sive increase,  bnt  some  families  belonging  to  this  caste  have  become 
extinct,  whilst,  at  different  times,  new  members  have  entered  it.  Thus, 
then,  with  no  cause  of  destruction,  with  many  conservative  influences, 
wealth,  attentions,  remedial  means  always  at  hand,— these  privileged 
families  have  not  multiplied.    They  have  barely  sustained  themselves ; 
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and  here,  likewise,  adjuuctions  have  been  necessary.  Having,  as  we* 
see,  no  power  of  self-increase,  and  none,  consequently,  of  self-reparation, 
the  exclusive  classes  are  necessarily  thinned  by  accidental  losses. 

Here,  then,  is  a  striking  fact,  appertaining  as  well  to  ancient  as  to  mo- 
dern times,  yet  which  would  never  have  been  imagined  a  priori,  for  it 
seems  contrary  to  all  induction.  Mere  reasoning,  unaided  by  experi- 
ence, would  doubtless  have  concluded,  that  families,  placed  in  positions 
of  eminent  opulence  and  comfort,  must  necessarily  multiply.  From  this 
fact  we  may  estimate  the  whole  politics  of  antiquity.  It  utterly  mistook 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  perpetuity  of  its  establishments.  In  aim- 
ing to  give  permanence  to  exclusive  societies,  its  statesmen  attempted  a 
task  beyond  human  power ;  at  least,  they  should  have  instituted  means 
for  the  successive  reparation  of  a  structure  which  natural  causes  were 
incessantly  wasting  away.  But  nothing  could  be  foreseen,  because  no- 
thing was  known  ;  and  the  undiscovered  laws  of  a  sort  of  social  philo- 
sophy had  a  powerful  agency  in  the  downfall  of  the  great  institutions  of 
antiquity,— a  downfall  so  bitterly  lamented  by  statesmen,  who,  however, 
had  nothing  better  to  propose  than  a  vain  recurrence  to  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, which  could  have  been  revived  only  to  perish  as  before. 

But  if  the  privileged  position  of  aristocracies  is  a  bar  to  numerical 
augmentation,  it  is  also  a  fact,  which  no  a  priori  reasoning  could  have 
divined,  that  misery  is  a  most  fertile  multiplier  of  human  beings,  though, 
indeed,  of  beings  short-lived  and  wretched.  Experience  demonstrates 
that  the  miserable  condition  of  free  populations  is  actually  a  cause  of  nu-  • 
merical  increase.  Here,  too,  is  a  result  against  which  statesmen  con- 
tend in  vain — a  dilemma  that  bids  defiance  to  all  force.  The  most  striking 
instance  is  that  of  Ireland,  where,  from  various  causes,  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  have  sunk  into  extreme  distress.  Pauperism  is  perpetually 
increasing ;  and  so  long  as  the  present  general  misery  of  that  country 
endures,  the  rapid  numerical  growth  of  the  population  will  continue  to 
embarrass  the  government,  and  to  complicate  all  political  questions. 

The  transmission  of  civilization  from  one  people  to  another,  is  also 
one  of  those  cases  where  nothing  short  of  experience  can  indicate  re- 
sults and  determine  the  proper  line  of  conduct.  A  mere  closet  philoso- 
pher would  imagine  that,  in  order  to  transform  tribes  of  barbarians  into 
civilized  communities,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  education,  and 
that  the  work  might  be  accomplished  in  the  life  of  a  single  generation. 
But  all  history  falsifies  this  notion.  Time  is  indispensable,  before  a  sav- 
age nation  can  assimilate  the  ideas  of  a  cultivated  race,  and  the  extent  of 
that  time  must  be  proportionate  to  the  social  interval  between  the  two. 
The  hordes  of  North  America  are,  at  this  day,  barely  beginning  to  dis- 
play a  few  germs  of  civilization.  After  the  lapse  of  300  years,  they  are 
jost  beginning  to  attain  some  little  aptitude  for  conceiving  what  to  us 
appears  simple  and  natural.  We  may  remark  similar  facts  in  antiquity. 
For  instance,  it  was  according  to  the  order  of  conquest,  that  the  Spanish, 
Gallic  and  British  populations  became  imbued  with  the  literature  and 
politics  of  Rome.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  first  subdued,  attained  this 
assimilation  before  the  Gauls,  and  these  in  turn  before  the  Britons. — 
This  general  and  constant  phenomenon  shows  with  how  little  skill  cul- 
tivated nations  have  proceeded  in  their  efforts  to  propagate  civilization, 
and  also  indicates  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  in  future.  Ideas, 
like  all  other  things,  must  have  time  for  their  evolution.  To  expect 
that  the  habitudes  and  notions  of  civilized  life — the  slow  product  of  ages, 
can  be  immediately  imparted  to  a  barbarous  race,  is  to  require  the  sup- 
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pression  of  the  necessary  interval  which  separates  the  seed-time  from 
the  harvest 

This  fact  has  a  most  important  hearing  on  the  history  of  humanity,  and 
en  s  11  philosophy.  We  see  here,  in  its  reality,  the  essentially  relative 
character  of  human  conceptions — those  even  which  are  deemed  the  most 
absolute.  If  the  men  or  past  generations  could,  with  their  ideas,  he 
transported  into  the  present  time,  they  would  assuredly  find  themselves 
ill  at  ease,  and  incapable  of  conforming  to  our  mental  regime.  This  sup- 
position is  every  day  realized  essentially  in  the  contacts  between  civilized 
and  barbarous  communities.  Nothing,  as  experience  shows,  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  communicate  to  these  last  the  notions  of  the  former.  Opin- 
ions and  institutions  are  relative,  then,  to  the  position  which  nations  oc- 
cupy in  time ;  and  so  far  are  human  conceptions  from  being  absolute, 
that  a  very  slight  displacement  of  them,  either  in  historical  or  in  geogra- 
phical space,  suffices  to  render  them  inapplicable. 

The  judicial  statistics,  published  by  governments  for  some  time  past, 
exhibit  an  instance  of  remarkable  constancy  in  facts  of  a  moral  nature. 
Prior  to  experience,  who  would  not  have  thought  that  crimes  and  offences 
must  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year ;  that  the  intervention  of  free 
will  would  be  manifested  here  more  than  anywhere,  and  that  even  in 
periods  of  very  short  duration,  the  melancholy  quota  would  exhibit  strik- 
ing fluctuations  ?  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  inexorable  figures  re- 
main unvaried  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  whilst  the  causes  are  not 
changed,  the  same  effects  continue. 

Through  the  mere  juxtaposition,  therefore,  of  men  in  society,  through 
the  relations  which  hecome  established  amongst  them,  and  through  the 
tendencies  necessarily  resulting  from  their  original  dispositions,  power- 
ful influences  arise,  which  modify,  surmount,  annul  the  artificial  com- 
binations of  statesmen.  So  long  as  these  conditions  remain  undiscovered, 
no  social  science  is  possible.  Now,  such  conditions  were  utterly  un- 
known, both  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages,  and  have  only  be- 
gun to  be  suspected  in  our  own  day.  Indeed,  amidst  such  excessive  com- 
plication, where  the  most  powerful  agencies  were  perpetually  concealed, 
it  was  only  through  the  experience  of  centuries  that  some  of  the  un- 
known quantities  of  this  difficult  problem  could  be  disengaged.  When 
the  acting  causes  are  few,  a  small  number  of  observations  and  a  brief  ex- 
tent of  time  suffice  to  manifest  the  law  which  governs  them;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  numerous  and  complicated,  the  human  mind 
lacks  the  force  to  disentangle  them,  and  is  obliged  to  await  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  events.  Herein  consists  the  service  rendered  by  history.  An- 
tiquity was  too  young  to  suspect  the  remote  principles  of  those  occur- 
rences, which  were  incessantly  transforming  it  in  spite  of  itself. 

For  though  society  is  composed  of  individuals  apparently  independent 
of  each  other,  it  really  forms  a  body  where  all  things  are  convergent. 
Were  it  uot  that  we  live  and  move  in  this  medium,  and,  by  the  force  of 
habit,  are  almost  blind  to  the  phenomena  occurring  around  us,  we  should 
study  with  the  liveliest  curiosity  the  working  of  this  complicated  moral 
machinery.  Multitudes  of  men  are  to  be  nurtured,  sheltered  and  in- 
structed, industry  is  to  be  ameliorated,  society  to  be  defended — and  all 
this  is  accomplished  by  a  variety  of  agents,  who,  in  rendering  these  public 
services,  are  influenced  by  their  tastes,  their  vocation  or  their  interests. 
In  the  eye  of  philosophy,  the  humblest  member  of  this  community  exer- 
cises a  social  function,  and  the  time  is  assuredly  coming,  when  that  truth 
will  be  properly  recognized.     Under  such  a  view  of  things,  we  are  able 
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to  understand*  how  hi  this  vaat  body  of  human  society,  whilst  individu- 
alities nullify  each  other,  resultant  forces  are  developed  that  become  the 
movers  of  the  world. 

That  spontaneous  concurrence,  through  which  individuals  combine  in 
societies,  is  likewise  manifested  amongst  nations,  thence  giving  occasion 
to  groups,  the  members  •  of  which  are  reciprocally  connected.  These 
groups  tend  to  mingle  at  their  extremities  with  the  populations  in  contact 
with  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  surrounding  tribes  of  barbarians  became 
united  and  assimilated  to  the  Gneco-Roman  family,  from  which  union 
arose  a  new  cluster,  that  of  modem  nations,  which  has  exercised  a  far 
more  powerful  action,  as  well  in  virtue  of  its  superior  extent,  as  of  its 
more  advanced  civilization.  At  the  side  of  this,  stand  the  Mussulman, 
the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  groups,  each  of  which  has  exerted  an  exten- 
sive influence.  Similar  agglomerations  were  beginning  to  form  in 
America,  but  were  annihilated  by  the  influx  of  the  Europeans.  It  has 
in  our  day  become  sufficiently  manifest  that  these  groups,  whose  mutual 
contacts  have  been  hitherto  slight,  are  teuding  to  unite  and  intermingle — 
the  agent  of  this  immense  assimilation,  being  evidently  the  European 
population. 

As  civilization  enlarges  its  basis,  it  increases  in  stability.  From  this 
cause,  amongst  others,  the  modern  world  is  more  stable  than  the  ancient; 
those  perturbations  which  inevitably  arise  in  the  course  of  events,  being 
now  less  extensive  and  less  dangerous  than  formerly.  When  we  con- 
template European  civilization,  grafted  upon  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  we  see  how  vast  must  be  the  shock  which  could  seriously  affect 
it.  An  irruption  of  barbarians,  like  that  which  in  the  fourth  century 
overturned  the  Roman  empire  and  utterly  deranged  the  ancient  system, 
would,  even  were  it  not  now  impossible,  be  completely  powerless  against 
our  modern  order.  By  diminishing  the  action  of  disturbing  forces,  the 
increase  of  stability  tends  to  render  more  prominent  and  more  efficacious 
the  law  of  the  evolution  of  human  societies,  of  which  it  nullifies  the 
opposing  influences. 

It  is  Time,  hitherto  our  only  historical  and  political  teacher,  which  has 
revealed  the  necessary  extension  and  the  growing  stability  of  superior 
civilizations,  and  which  has  cumulatively  .demonstrated  that  knowledge 
is  power.  Doubtless  the  science  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  the 
real  source  of  the  ascendant  they  obtained,  though  theirs  was  too  little 
advanced  to  constitute  a  permanent  barrier  between  themselves  and  the 
barbarians.  If  the  notion  of  scientific  power  had  then  attained  any  pro- 
minence, it  received  a  signal  overthrow  in  the  triumph  of  the  Germanic 
tribes.  The  Goths  could  send  Greece  back  to  its  books,  and  could  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  escaped  an  enervating  culture.  But  the 
rude  accents  of  triumphant  barbarism  have  found  no  echo*  The  singular 
and  unexpected  fact  has  been  disclosed,  that  real  force  does  not  reside 
where  men  had  originally  conceived,  and  that  through  the  agency  of 
speculative  studies  and  of  abstract  combinations,  powers  are  developed, 
far  superior  to  the  headlong  turbulence  of  multitudes.  This  change  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  all  history  ;  one  of  those  which  most 
clearly  indicate  the  direction  of  social  development. 

We  have  now  noted,  first,  the  impossibility  of  instituting  a  permanent 
aristocracy,  that  is,  a  caste  organized  on  the  basis  of  self-reparation  ;  the 
barriers  being  always  broken  down  by  the  fact  of  inevitable  extinctions. 
Next,  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  excessive  numerical  increase  of 
a  free,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  miserable  population  :  certain  circum- 
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stances  being  given,  no  power  can  check  the  multiplication  of  living 
beings.  Again,  the  impossibility  of  at  once  transporting  the  civilization 
of  one  people  to  another :  this  transmission  always  encounters  insur- 
mountable resistance  at  the  outset,  and  eventually  requires  a  time  pro- 
portionate to  the  distance  between  the  two  civilizations.  Again,  the 
impossibility  of  altering  the  quota  of  crimes  in  a  given  community :  the 
number  always  oscillates  between  very  narrow  limits,  so  long  as  other 
circumstances  remain  the  same.  Again,  the  inevitable  extension  of 
European  civilization  over  the  whole  globe :  the  less  cultivated  popula- 
tions always  prove  inferior  in  force,  and  the  modification  of  the  more 
ignorant  and  weaker,  by  the  stronger  and  more  enlightened,  is  a  matter 
merely  of  time.  Again,  the  definitive  introduction  of  knowledge  into 
human  affairs,  as  a  preponderant  element  of  power :  Time  is  perpetually 
increasing  the  relative  weakness  of  barbarism,  and  what  is  now  specially 
desirable  is,  that  civilized  nations  use  their  advantages  discreetly. 

All  these  facts  have  been  unveiled  by  degrees  in  the  course  of  history, 
and  independently  of  human  wills ;  they  have  all  been  imperceptibly 
developed  amidst  past  populations  laboring  for  very  diversified  ends,  and 
they  all  tend  to  evince  the  agency  of  forces,  of  causes,  of  influences 
peculiar  to  society.  It  is  not  man,  regarded  as  an  individual,  but  rather 
men,  considered  as  constituting  a  body,  that  is  a  society,  who  give  rise 
to  those  unlooked  for  and  irresistible  phenomena.  If,  abandoning  our 
habitual  prejudices,  we  will  but  carefully  meditate  this  subject ;  if,  after 
the  manner  of  the  astronomer,  we  will  but  change  our  point  of  view, 
from  the  moving  medium  in  which  we  live  to  a  position  external  to  it, 
we  shall  assuredly  become  satisfied  that  historical  events,  like  all  other 
phenomena,  are  subjected  to  determinate  laws.  This  notion  must  be 
insisted  on,  for  it  is  an  essential  one.  It  condemns  those  systems,  whether 
theological  or  metaphysical,  which,  regarding  society  as  without  any 
proper  and  independent  direction,  attribute  its  movement  to  supernatural 
interpositions,  or  to  purely  political  combinations.  It  censures  also  the 
practice  of  statesmen,  who,  abandoned  to  empiricism,  can  see  little  beyond 
a  circumscribed  present,  with  no  thought  of  the  past  which  has  prepared 
this  present  and  of  the  future  which  agitates  it. 

It  is  this  notion  which,  in  the  part  of  his  work  devoted  to  social  pheno- 
mena, M.  Comte  has  aimed  to  establish  on  a  basis  positive  and  scientific. 
In  the  next  article,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  how  history  supplies  him 
with  proofs  of  the  necessary  succession  of  those  phenomena,  and  how 
these  proofs,  once  found,  the  law  resulting  from  them  throws  light  in  turn 
upon  history,  even  leading  to  some  very  general  views  touching  the 
developments  of  societies  nearest  our  own.  For  the  proper  and  essential 
character  of  all  science  is  (within  certain  limits  that  vary  with  the  several 
sciences  themselves,)  to  read  both  the  future  and  the  past,  that  is,  to 
supply  by  induction  the  want  of  direct  observation.  Thus,  to  give  a 
most  striking  example,  one,  indeed,  unequalled  in  any  other  science,  as- 
tronomy is  able  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the  heavens  at  the 
remotest  periods,  past  as  well  as  future. 
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POEMS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.— No.  2. 

THE  KNIGHTING  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

["In  1787,  Burns,  while  on  'a pilgrimage'  through  Caledonia,  visited  Clackmannan  Tower ;  hie 
Jacobiteism  procured  him  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Ancient  Lady  of  the  place,  who  gloried  in 
considering  herself  a  linea)  descendant  of  Robert  Brace.  She  bestowed  on  Barns  Knighthood, 
with  the  touch  of  the  hero's  sword/']— Bdrns'  Life. 

In  ancient  days,  when  Scotland's  right 

Was  threatened  by  her  Southern  foes, 
The  foremost  in  the  unequal  fight, 

My  Sire,  King  Robert,  rose. 
Still  feel  I  beating  in  each  vein 
A  queenly  pulse,— and  here  I  reign ! 

Tbis'maseive  sword,  the  Brace's  band 

At  Ban  Dock  burn  sustained, 
That  glorious  day  our  native  land 

Her  sovereignty  maintained ; 
And  still  the  halo  of  that  day 
Sheds  o'er  the  land  a  brilliant  ray. 

The  knights  of  old  the  fetters  broke, 
That  foemen  forged  for  heart  and  hand  ; 

While  vassals  yielded  to  the  yoke 
At  insolent  power's  command. 

But  thou,  in  matchless  verse  refined, 

Shalt  break  the  fetters  of  the  mind, 

A  king  usurps  the  Stuart's  throne, 

Whom  knaves  and  hypocrites  caress  : 
When  he  and  all  his  race  are  gone, 

Thy  name  shall  ages  bless  ;— 
Tfaou'lt  sit  at  evqry  Scottish  hearth, 
And  travel  welcome  round  the  earth. 

For,  in  thy  manly,  vigorous  Hoes, 

A  spirit  lives  that  cannot  die, 
And  truth,  unawed,  in  glory  shines, 

Which  titled  fools  deny. 
By  thee  aroused,  the  world  shall. see 
Mankind  from  royal  tyrants  free. 

Thou  art  a  hero  in  the  field, 

Where  genius  of  the  eagle  eye 
Wins  by  the  mighty  pen  he  wields 

A  name  shall  never  die. 
No  warrior  of  the  olden  time 
E'er  won  a  battle  more  sublime. 

Though  cottage- born,  and  ploughman  taught 

For  many  a  long  and  toilsome  day, 
Thou  rulest  in  the  realms  of  thought 

With  undisputed  sway. 
From  kings  thou  need'st  not  breath  or  brand— 
Thou  cam'st  a  prince  from  nature's  hand. 

Yet,  Robert,  kneel,—"  I  dub  thee  knight ;" 

Thus  spoke  my  valiant  sire  of  old ; — 
Sir  Robert,  rise,  and  in  the  fight 

Be  faithful,  wise  and  bold. 
Still  in  thy  lays  pursue  the  plan 
To  dignify  the  honest  man. 
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LETTERS  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem,  Shibar  \0th. 

To  Tamor,  the  Daughter  of  Er,  Wife  ofJezrcel,  Mother  of  Beihshau  and  Amos,  as 
well  as  the  unworthy  Miriam,  dear  mother,  who  now  sends  love  and  greeting  from 
this  glorious  city,  to  thee  who  hast  been  for  so  many  years,  and  stili  art,  an  exile 
in  Nyrsa  of  Cappadocia  : 

I  have  begun  my  letter  to  you  m  the  pompous  style  of  one  of  our  cousins 
of  Jerusalem ;  for  since  I  have  left  you,  so  muck  of  mingled,  strange  emotion 
has  been  mine,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  must  have  led  my  former  quiet  self,  and 
gone  into  another  body  and  style ;  but  wheresoever  thy  child,  Miriam,  may 
wander,  there  will  always  be  a  cradle  in  her  heart  for  the  mother  so  dear  to 
her.  This  day  has  been  the  finest  ever  spent  by  me,  in  the  city  which  daily 
and  for  years  I  have  prayed  to  see.  Sleep  must  not  come  to  me  with  its 
calm  before  I  write  to  you,  who  have  kept  me  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
Though  we  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  and  idolater,  yet  by  your 
aid  have  I  been  preserved  as  one  of  the  chosen  race ;  and  now,  in  this  city 
of  Jehovah,  I  look  up  to  Him  with  unutterable  gratitude,  that  we  have 
Abraham  for  our  Father, — that  we  are  not  as  the  heathens  are,  idolaters  and 
forsaken  of  God. 

The  morning  I  left  you,  when  I  heard  your  blessing,  and  prayed  that 
God's  love  might  go  before  me  as  clouds  by  day  and  fire  by  night, — saw  the 
tear  of  joy  tremble  in  your  eye,  that  I  was  to  see  the  land  of  Isaac  and  of 
Jacob,  and  knew  the  sorrow  that  must  be  in  your  heart,  that  together  we 
might  not  leave  the  land  of  our  exile,  I  felt  as  if  I  must  turn  from  my  pur- 
pose, and  go  back  with  you  to  our  beautiful  home  and  home  occupations, 
and  let  Jerusalem  be  still  to  me  a  dream.  Shame  of  so  vacillating  a  spirit 
presented  me ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed,  and  we  gained  the  mountainous 
country,  and  entered  Galilee,  again  my  heart  was  filled  with  happiness  and 
exultation.  Yet  being  to-night  humility  itself,  I  will  say,  that  as  the  camels 
paced  on  in  the  monotonous,  lovely,  though  lonely  way  through  Cappadocia, 
not  only  did  I  rarely  speak  to  Laban,  my  guide,  so  wrapped  up  was  I  in 
thoughts  of  home,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  individuality  which  had  never 
so  oppressed  me  before,  but  other  feelings  sometimes  visited  me.  Among 
them,  one  came  as  a  small  spirit  of  disappointment,  which  so  possessed  me, 
that  I  was  even  vexed  with  my  good  mother  for  being  so  careful  of  her  daughter 
as  to  have  forbade  her  going  to  Tarsus,  and  from  thence  to  Sidon,  by  water. 
Surely  you  might  have  trusted  me,  in  spite  of  the  Euroclydon  wind,  in  one 
of  those  great  ships  we  hear  of,  which  have  oars  as  well  as  sails.  I  scold, 
dear  mother,  because  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  am  so  utterly  changed 
as  not  to  be  easily  recognised.  Beautiful  was  Galilee  to  me,  and  pleasant 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  industry  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Truly  our  people 
are  blessed  by  God,  even  though  the  hand  of  oppression  is  heavy  upon  them. 
Yet,  "  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  lift  up  and  stand  against  him,  and  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion." 

At  a  forlorn  little  town  called  Nazareth,  which,  however,  looked  quite 
prettily  from  a  distance,  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  we  gave  up  our  camels. 
Laban  sold  them  well — bought  horses  and  hired  servants.  I  was  glad  to 
give  the  camels  up  with  their  Cappadocian  kind  of  seat,  for  people,  when  they 
glanced  at  me,  could  not,  at  first,  think  me  a  maiden  of  the  faith ;  but  you 
can  readily  believe  that  it  was  my  custom  to  answer  their  salutation  of 
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"  Peace  be  with  thee/'  with  such  words  as — "  May  the  peace  of  Abraham 
be  thine."  On  our  route  we  passed  by  the  larger  cities,  not  through  them, 
though  we  entered  some  of  the  villages.  Here  we  saw  no  palaces,  no  richly 
dressed  Jew  or  Jewish  maiden,  such  as  you  had  described  them  to  me,  but 
only  field  laborers  or  poor  artisans.  So  you  may  imagine  how  much  the 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  impressed  me.  We  came  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  resting  under  the  shades  of  a  Terebinth  tree,  long  did  I  gaze,  when  my 
tears  would  let  me,  upon  the  city  consecrated  by  so  many  memories,  so 
many  hopes — the  beauty  of  the  wooded  plains  and  hills  before  me,  the  innu- 
merable garden  houses  and  summer  dwellings  of  the  Jewish  nobles,  gleaming 
in  all  varieties  of  exquisite  architecture,  from  among  vineyards  and  deep 
shadings  of  the  fir  and  palm  tree,  relieved  by  the  lighter  contrast  of  the  syca- 
more leaf  and  the  white  blossoms  of  the  ahnond,  would  have  alone  delighted 
me.  But  the  city ! — the  city  filled  my  thoughts.  There  it  lay,  spreading  far 
•round  on  its  hills,  with  its  countless  palaces,  and  in  its  majesty  rose  the 
temple  like  a  world  of  white  marble,  while  the  sunlight  bringing  out  its 
ornaments  of  jewels  and  plates  of  gold  in  all  their  brilliancy,  made  it  painful 
to  look  upon.  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount 
Zion !"  I  felt  like  singing  a  triumphant  song  when  we  entered  the  city 
through  the  great  Damascus  gate,  and  the  houses,  the  palaces  were  on 
either  side  of  me ;  the  priests,  the  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  swept  by  me ; 
tears  came  to  my  relief,  and  in  the  prayers  which  then  rose  to  the  God  of 
Jerusalem,  thou  wert  not  forgotten.  May  the  destiny  which  holds  thee  far 
off  be  overcome. 

It  was  the  sixth  hour  when  we  reached  Benaiah's  dwelling.  He  received 
me  with  the  kindness  of  a  kinsman,  and  many  were  the  inquiries  made 
about  his  sister ;  the  cousin,  Sarai,  pleased  me  very  much. 

I  had  always  thought  our  house  and  furniture  was  particularly  elegant, 
mother ;  but  its  court,  I  used  to  think  so  spacious,  would  dwindle,  indeed, 
beside  that  of  Benaiah's  palace ;  the  silken  hangings,  the  gold,  silver,  and 
fine  brass  ornaments  of  the  house,  the  number  and  order  of  the  slaves,  nay, 
the  wealth,  elegance  and  taste  everywhere  exhibited,  and  in  everything,  sur- 
passes even  my  dream  of  splendor.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Ben  a  i  ah 
visited  us ;  I  think  that  since  then  the  change  in  him  has  only  been,  that 
his  hair  has 'become  more  silvered,  but  his  bearing  is  as  proud  as  ever,  and 
he  still  speaks  as  one  should  whose  words  are  always  listened  to  with  respect, 
even  in  the  Sanhedrim.  My  old  fear  of  him  gave  way  somewhat  when  he 
greeted  me  so  warmly ;  perhaps  my  childhood's  great  awe  for  him  may  van- 
ish ;  however,  it  is  a  doubtful  question  with  me  if  my  voice  will  not  falter 
when  I  speak  in  his  presence,  if  his  eye  should,  perchance,  be  bent  on 
me  at  the  time ;  still,  Sarai's  example  may  be  of  use  to  me,  for  though  she 
evidently  almost  worships  him,  she  speaks  with  dignity  and  freedom.  This 
Sarai,  whom  you  have  never  seen,  they  say,  you  know,  that  she  looks  like 
her  mother  Rachel ;  and  you  had  told  me  so  much  of  your  sister's  beauty 
and  talents,  that  somewhat  of  the  old  tremor,  I  have  felt  in  the  presence  of 
the  father,  came  over  me  when  she  came  to  meet  me ;  but  when  she  put  aside 
her  veil,  and  smiled,  as  if  she  really  already  loved  me — and  nay,  even  would 
remove  my  sandals  herself,  and  bathe  my  feet — I  felt  my  fear  die  away ; 
and,  as  she  knelt  before  the  travel-soiled  pilgrim,  putting  my  arms  around 
her  neck,  I  said,  "  Sarai,  daughter  of  Benaiah,  thou  shalt  be  my  slave  and 
I  shall  be  thine,  for  life ;  even  the  year  of  Jubilee  shall  not  free  us."  Out 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  double  slaveship,  was  the  bond  of  compact  between 
us ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  always  known  her,  and  that,  possibly,  1  might 
find  in  her,  that  other,  nobler  self,  we  all  seek  for. 

With  true  kindness,  but  which  I  would  fain  have  rebelled  against,  after 
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the  first  flash  of  meeting  was  over,  and  I  had  eaten  of  a  cake  of  pressed 
grapes,  making  me  promise  I  would  sleep,  if  I  could,  she  left  me  to  myself. 
It  was  long  before  I  slept,  and  late  when  I  awakened.  I  had  but  time  to 
make  a  hurried  bath  and  toilet,  before  Sarai  came  in  for  me,  as  the  sup- 
per hour  was  at  hand.  That  custom  of  giving  dresses  to  friends,  on  impor- 
tant occasions,  was  carried  so  far,  and  so  kindly,  as  for  me  to  find,  when 
the  bondwomen  came  to  dress  me,  that  my  garments  for  the  evening  were 
to  be  presents  from  my  kinsfolk ;  and  in  my  room  was  a  glass  so  large  I  could 
see  in  it  my  whole  form ;  very  different,  indeed,  from  the  small  one  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  carry  about  with  me — as  its  brass  surface  was  rubbed  very 
brightly.  I  really  enjoyed  looking  in  it,  for  I  did  not  know  before  how  tall 
I  appeared. 

To  please  your  woman  taste,  let  me  describe  my  dress-gift :  the  long 
silken  tunic  was  of  the  color  of  the  most  beautiful  blush  of  Shiran's  rose, 
and  its  embroidery  around  the  hem  of  the  lotus  flower  was  so  perfect,  that 
you  felt  as  if  the  bud  and  flower  really  rested  there  with  their  rich  green 
leaves ;  the  girdle,  which  fastened  it,  was  of  leather,  embroidered  with  the 
lotus  bud  and  leaf  alternately  ;  around  the  neck  and  sleeves  was  the  same 
rich  embroidery,  and  it  was  fastened  in  front  by  a  brooch  of  pearl ;  the 
outer  garment  was  a  festive  mantle,  of  pure  white  fine  linen,  so  fine  it  might 
have  occupied  but  a  small  space,  though,  as  Lina,  the  slave,  draped  it  about 
me,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  too  large  at  first— the  embroidery  of  this  was 
of  linen,  and  exquisite  it  was  as  well  as  the  Persian  web  which  edged  it; 
the  girdle  was  white  silk,  and  instead  of  the  lotus  flower  there  was  wrought 
upon  it  the  tiniest  roses  imaginable,  with  a  pink  topaz  for  the  heart  of 
each ;  Lina  gathered  that  about  me  in  perfect  folds,  and  upon  the  knob  she 
clasped  an  ornament  of  sardonyx ;  the  veil  was  of  Persian  web,  and  with 
my  chains  of  gold  and  precious  stones  interwoven  in  the  braids  of  my  hair, 
the  heavy  necklaces  and  bracelets  clasped,  behold  me  decked  for  my  first 
supper  in  Jerusalem. 

The  guests  this  evening  were  Jehoram  and  two  other  Pharisees,  an  Hero- 
dian,  a  scribe,  a  learned  lawyer,  and  a  priest,  mostly  elderly  men.  We 
found  them  in  the  library,  looking  at  a  new  manuscript.  The  room  was  lined 
with  cedar,  as  indeed  the  most  of  the  rooms  are ;  around  it  were  ranged  houses 
of  ivory  and  cedar,  ivory  and  cedar  ones  alternately ;  these  were  riclily 
ornamented  with  arabesque  ornaments,  and  in  them  were  collected  curios- 
ities from  all  parts  of  the  world,  beside  the  books.  His  collection  of  vol- 
umes, a  very  large  one,  and  each  is  rolled  in  a  case  of  fine  goat's  hair 
cloth,  embroidered  with  silk  and  fine  brass  or  crystals.  The  room  was  very 
lofty  and  spacious ;  in  the  centre  was  a  porphyry  table,  upon  which  were 
silver  lamps  and  perfumed  cups  surrounding  the  golden  ark,  in  which  rested 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  these  things  made  me  long  to  be  alone, 
and  examine  the  wonders  the  room  contained ;  but  that  was  not  to  be — I 
had  to  attend  to  those  about  me ;  but  with  joy  I  saw  that  this  must  be  the  usual 
sitting-room  of  the  family,  for  upon  a  table,  near  a  window,  were  indubitable 
signs  that  that  corner  was  the  sanctum  of  a  woman ;  for  on  the  table  were 
writing  materials,  books,  paintings,  sewing  materials,  pieces  of  small  statuary, 
and  near  by  an  embroidery-frame  and  a  magnificent  harp. 

At  first  I  was  uninterested  in  the  conversation,  but  the  young  lawyer  pleased 
me;  he  had  lately  been  at  Rome  and  at  Ephesus.  Benaiah  promised  to  show 
me  a  model  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  this  young  lawyer,  whose  name  is 
Azariah,  spoke  of.  The  model  is  wrought  by  Demetrius,  and  he  said  he 
had  other  miracles  of  his  handicraft.  Azariah  was  beginning  to  tell  me  of 
an  interview  he  had  with  Caasar  Augustus,  and  I  anticipated  asking  him 
many  questions,  when  supper  was  served ;  and  as  he  did  not  sit  near  me  at 
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table,  I  bad  to  content  myself  by  listening  to  others  As  Benaiah  led  the 
way  to  the  supper,  Sarai  whispered  to  me  that  he  had  fancies  like  other 
mortals,  and  that  as  the  banqueting  hall  was  too  large  and  cheerless,  with- 
out much  company,  he  chose  to  use  the  guest  room  ;  and  as  of  course  it  had 
the  oaly  windows  which  looked  away  from  the  court  and  commanded  a  fine 
view,  he  wished  to  enjoy  it  with  his  friends.  We  went  across  the  court  to 
the  room  where  were  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  second  floor ;  these  were  of 
light  stone,  asis  the  house  and  porticoes.  The  court  is  paved  with  white  mar- 
ble ;  the  guest  chamber  would  contain  possibly  some  six  of  our  supper 
rooms,  and  the  windows  were  concealed  by  purple  curtains,  wrought  with 
crimson  and  gold  flowers;  the  walls  were  ornamented  by  a  coarse  diamond 
netting  of  brass  chain-work,  and  within  each  diamond,  fastened  to  the  cedar, 
were  small  brass  mirrors,  upon  which  were  engraven  in  figures,  the  history 
of  our  race ;  the  floor  was  of  cedar,  and  many  Persian  woollen  mats  were 
thrown  upon  it;  the  room  was  lit  by  hanging,  silver  lamps.  The  service  of 
plate  was  massive  and  full,  and  I  must  believe  that  cookery  has  become  a 
science  in  Jerusalem  as  well  as  at  Rome,  because  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  dishes ;  the  confections  were  exquisite ;  until  they  appeared,  I  had  no 
inclination  to  eat  For  a  prelude  to  the  supper,  called  an  antecaenium,  con- 
sisting of  preparations  of  pickles  and  spices,  to  induce  appetite,  quite 
deadened  my  hunger ;  but  the  fruit,  cooled  in  the  snow  of  Lebanon,  in- 
spired me.  The  fruit  and  confections  were  almost  buried  in  the  profusion 
of  flowers  with  which  the  table  was  decked.  At  their  appearance,  during 
the  whole  of  the  feast,  slaves,  from  time  to  time,  bathed  our  feet  with  per- 
fumed water ;  and  when  one  kind  of  aromatic  gum  died  out  upon  the  per- 
fume cups,  they  were  replenished  by  a  new  fragrance. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  supper,  Benaiah  asked  Sarai,  who  was  next 
to  him,  where  Helon  was ;  she  said  she  did  not  know  what  had  detained 
him,  and  that,  mother,  was  the  first  mention  I  heard  made  of  the.  bridegroom 
when  I  saw  him,  and  thought  of  the  soon  coming  marriage.  I  felt,  had  1  been 
Sarai,  I  should  have  talked  or  thought  of  nothing  else,  instead  of  hearing  as 
she  did,  and  understanding  all  things,  having  interest  enough  often  to  be 
eloquent  in  matters  unconnected  with  him,  and  when  he  was  absent.  Yet 
this  evening  suffices  to  show  me  there  is  a  proper  worship,  one  of  the  other ; 
for  though  when  he  came  in,  the  conversation  continued  general,  yet  his 
glance  sought  her  eye ;  and  in  replying  to  any  remark  of  hers,  he  appeared 
especially  animated. 

He  accounted  for  his  absence  by  saying  a  friend  needed  his  presence. 

1  wish  I  might  describe  Helon  to  you  ;  but  one  must  see  him,  and  hear 
his  heart  and  mind  speak  their  eloquent  words — have  them  tell  one  of  his 
high  birth,  wealth,  power  and  position  in  Jerusalem,  before  one  can  im- 
agine him.  He  realises  my  young  girl's  dream,  and  I  rejoice  that  he  is 
Sarai's  true  and  happy  captive. 

When  supper  was  at  its  close,  at  a  sign  from  Benaiah,  a  slave  drew  back 
the  curtains,  and  then  all  bent  silently  forward,  gazing  eagerly  upon  the 
temple,  as  it  stood  with  its  millions  of  lights  upon  its  mountain,  and  the  tem- 
ple itself  cased  in  plates  of  gold,  while  its  crown  of  lolly  spear  heads,  of  gold, 
gleamed  from  its  midst  like  an  eye  of  light.  Benaiah  broke  the  silence 
with  **  now  for  the  temple."  We  all  were  obedient,  and  then  came  the 
binding  on  of  frontlets  and  phylacteries. 

Mother,  mother,  what  can  I  say  of  the  temple  ?  You  have  known  all  I 
felt  when  1  bowed  my  head  upon  its  marble  pavement  in  utter  adoration 
and  awe.  The  kneeling  multitude  was  almost  like  a  congregation  of  death, 
for  as  we  entered  the  courts  the  evening  victim  was  being  offered,  and  the 
priest  had  gone  m  before  the  holy  of  holies.  Presently  a  wail  was 
heard,  chanted  by  a  few  of  the  Levite  singers  in  a  subdued  voice ;  sad  and 
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low  rose  that  wail  from  the  court  of  the  priests—"  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O 
God,  according  to  thy  loving  kindness.1'  One  after  another,  and  at  length 
the  whole  people,  joined  in  the  chant ;  and  at  the  words,  "  Forsake  U9  not, 
O  Lord,  O  my  God,  he  not  far  from  us" — it  seemed  as  if  the  heart  of  the 
people  would  break,  because  of  the  sighing  of  their  supplication.  The  hush 
that  followed  was  oppressive;  then  cometh  the  shout  of  joy,  "  Hosannah, 
hosaonah,"  when  the  priest  made  his  appearance  from  before  the  holy  of 
holies,  living,  as  a  sign  that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted — thai  God  yet  looked 
kindly  upon  his  people,  and  would  not  cut  us  off  from  his  favor — that  we 
could  still  lift  up  our  heads  in  pride — that  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
was  our  God,  and  He  would  yet  deliver  us  from  all  our  afflictions.  Ere  the 
cry  of  joy  had  died  away,  the  magnificent  singers  of  Israel,  the  four  thousand 
for  the  day,  took  up  the  hosannah,  and,  accompanied  with  harp,  organ  and 
flute,  their  wild,  exulting  chant  was  that  psalm,  i(  O,  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  is  good,  because  his  mercy  endureth  forever ;  let  Israel  now 
say  his  mercy  endureth  forever.'1  When  the  last  hosannah  had  ceased,  the 
people  bowed  their  heads  for  a  few  moments  in  prayer ;  the  multitude 
swayed  to  and  fro ;  and  as  they  wended  their  way  home,  from  over  the  hills 
and  from  the  vallies  could  be  heard  groups  repeating  parts  of  their  song  of 
joy.  "  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
righteous ;  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly."  Truly,  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  connection  of  heaven  and  earth  seems  nearer  and  clearer  than  with 
us  among  the  heathen. 

The  guests  bade  us  farewell  at  the  porch  of  Benaiah's  house,  and  Benaiah, 
Sarai  and  myself  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  library.  Benaiah  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  while  Helon,  sitting  with  us  girls,  kindly  talked  to  me, 
and  asked  many  questions  about  you,  dear  mother,  and  about  Cappadocia. 
He  told  Sarai  some  local  news  of  the  day ;  then  turning  to  Benaiah,  said,  that 
he  had  had  no  wish  to  tell  him  before  his  guests  the  cause  of  his  tardy  ap- 
pearance, for  he  was  requested  to  be  present  at  the  questioning  of  a  man 
who  calls  himself  Christ,  and  those  interested  had  thought  it  not  best  at  pre- 
sent to  speak  of  him  to  the  world,  as  it  might  excite  the  people  to  rash 
things ;  that  they  waited  to  see  what  signs  of  power  be  had,  to  hear  more  of 
him,  Helon  himself  evidently  doubted  his  divine  authority — had  scarcely 
any  hopes  in  him.  He  suspected  he  was  but  a  political  dreamer,  and  one 
who  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  that  he  seemed  to  re- 
quire assistance  and  advice  of  others,  while  the  Christ  would  do  naught  but 
command.  Nathan  and  Keziah,  two  Pharisees,  believe  he  is  the  Saviour, 
and  have  already  sent  sums  of  money  into  Ammon  and  Moab  for  hired  sol- 
diers, to  be  gathered  and  kept  there  till  needed. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Helon,  "  how  often  have  our  hopes  been  excited  bat  to 
be  disappointed.  When  shall  we  break  our  chains  and  be  free  t  When 
shall  Jerusalem  be  clad  in  her  rightful  garments  of  liberty  and  glory,  and 
be  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  the  haughty  Caesars,  and  thousands  of  con- 
quered nations  ?  Again  and  again,  some  strange,  marvellous  or  talented 
man  tells  us  he  is  the  Christ ;  and  again  and  again  we  find  him  to  be  but  a 
mere  man.  There  are  so  many  impostors,  that  one  almost  fears  that  when 
he  comes,  we  may  not,  at  the  first  instant,  have  faith.  '  Behold,  the  dark- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people ;  but  the  Lord 
shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  by  thee,  and  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising,'  saith  the 
prophet ;  and  Christ  shall  come !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  and  it  must  be  that  the 
first  glance  of  his  eye  which  meets  our  longing  search,  will  proclaim  his 
sovereignty,  and  as  it  falls  upon  us,  almost  involuntarily,  we  shall  raise  the 
war-cry,  and  feel  the  fever,  the  madness  of  the  battle,  the  might,  the  eathu- 
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a,  the  triumph,  and  glory  of  the  conqueror ."  At  these  words  he  rose, 
as  if  impatient  to  go  forth  and  meet  our  expected  Saviour  ;  hut  the  action 
dispelled  the  moment's  dream,  and  sinking  in  his  seat,  he  said,  bitterly : 
*'  And  now  the  Roman  is  our  Lord  and  conqueror ;  daily  we  must  meet  him  in 
the  street,  and  bend  to  him  as  such,  for  him  to  put  his  foot  on  our  neck. 
The  Roman  centurion,  the  Roman  soldier,  dare  look  with  scorn  upon  us,  as 
well  he  may,  3  poor,  forlorn,  crushed  people,  as  we  are,  who  can  be  yoked 
and  goaded  into  obedience.  Alas,  for  Jerusalem  !  '  It  shall  be  a  reproach 
and  a  taunt,  and  an  instruction  and  an  astonishment  unto  the  nations  that 
are  round  about  thee,  when  I  shall  execute  judgments  in  thee,  in  anger  and 
in  fury,  and  in  fierce  rebuke ;  I,  the  Lord,  have  said  it/  Ah  me,  I  fear 
the  people ;  though  they  talk  bravely  in  secret,  yet  they  are  becoming  at 
last  more  used  to  their  fetters,  which  daily  grow  stronger.  Not  long 
ago  they  listened,  even  for  a  day,  to  a  man  who  preached  submis- 
sion to  the  Romans,  and  declared  it  was  God's  intention  to  gather 
all  nations  into  one  through  them,  and  then  convert  the  nations  to  him, 
and  by  intermarriage  and  conversion,  render  them  children  of  Abra- 
ham ;  that  some  new  coming  Csesar  would  be  the  Christ !  I  fear  me,  this 
nation  will  utterly  lose  itself  and  be  ruined,  unless  Christ  comes  speedily." 
As  he  finished  speaking,  he  covered  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  was  silent. 
Benaiah's  step  had  become  more  rapid,  and  now  coming  to  Helon,  he  said, 
"  We  must  be  wary,  indeed.  Our  great  Master  will  not  condemn  us  for 
watching  and  waiting,  for  he  will  know  that  for  Him  we  would  lose  life  and 
soul.  Come,  Helon,  let  us  go  out  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  a  walk  in 
the  night  air  will  calm  us;  it  is  many  day*  since  we  have  talked  together. 
The  girls  must  have  arrangements  to  make  about  Miriam's  visit;  and 
Sarai,  dear,  do  not  neglect^  showing  Miriam  the  bridal  dresses." 

The  young  man  obeyed  Benaiah,  but  his  excitement  was  intense ;  he 
could  not  speak,  as  he  kissed  Sarai,  good  night.  Me  he  scarcely  noticed ; 
and  then  Sarai  and  I  being  alone  and  very  much  awake,  have  talked  hours 
and  hours.  Neither  was  the  bridal  wardrobe  neglected.  Untold  riches 
seem  to  have  been  expended  upon  the  preparations  for  the  marriage ;  it  is  to 
be  in  a  month's  time.  Laban  has  gone  south  to  visit  bis  kinsfolk,  and  the 
usual  Nyrsan  messenger  has  just  departed  from  Jerusalem ;  another  one 
does  not  go  for  five  weeks,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  all  things  con- 
cerning the  wedding  festival. 

The  morning  sun  has  fairly  risen  as  I  write ;  tired,  weary  and  sick,  I 
pray  that  pleasant  dreams  of  you  may  come,  to  be  rest  and  peace  to  you 
daughter, 

Miriam. 


Adar  lOlA. 
Mother,  dear,  the  messenger  goes  this  afternoon,  and  I  can  add  but  a 
few  words  to-day.  Indeed,  I  have  been  a  naughty  girl,  and  am  rightly  pun- 
ished, by  the  fact,  that  the  omission  of  a  pleasant  duty  has  caused  rne  more 
pain  than  it  can  you ;  give  me  credit,  however,  for  a  copious  journal  for  the 
first  three  weeks  of  my  sojourn  here ;  and  in  it  were  full  details  of  all  mat- 
ters interesting,  concerning  kinspeople  of  ours,  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
yours,  beside  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  popular  excitement 
m  favor  of  the  false  Christ,  as  well  as  his  right  punishment.  Who,  but  the 
people,  should  stone  to  death  so  vile  an  impostor  and  traitor  ?  And  for  all 
his  treason,  death  would  have  been  his,  for  the  Romans  would  not  have 
looked  kindly  on  him  long. 
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In  the  last  two  weeks,  forgive  me,  I  have  scarcely  written,  I  see ;  yet  so 
often  have  I  thought  of  you,  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  said  more  to  you. 
Those  weeks,  I  expected  to  be  so  engaged  in  festivals,  hare  been  spent  in 
earnest,  close  attention  to  embroidering  an  ephod  for  the  high-priest !  A 
troublesome  and  time-taking  compliment  so  Sarai's  and  my  skill.  Helon's 
disappointment  at  the  non-appearance  of  a  friend,  delays  the  marriage.  No 
time  is  now  marked  ;  but  it  is  supposed  it  will  surely  be  before  a  month  is 
over.  Sarai  has  worked  so  steadily  that  she  looks  pale  and  wearied.  I  can 
see  her  now,  as  she  sits  in  the  court  by  the  fountain,  her  head  bent  down 
over  her  work.  Work,  work — nothing  but  work  for  the  last  two  weeks ;  yet 
our  young  friends,  hearing  of  our  occupation,  have  come  around  us,  and  we 
have  rarely  been  alone.  Now  Sarai  is  alone ;  and,  possibly,  it  may  interest 
her  to  hear  my  impressions.  I  will  read  them  to  her.  So,  dear  mother,  I 
will  say  farewell  to  you.  No  letter  yet  from  you  !  Heaven  speed  the  nor- 
thern messenger.     May  God  love  thee,  is  the  prayer  of  Miriam.  • 

Dear  mother,  I  have  that  yet  to  add  to  this  letter ;  but  I  wished  to  read 
all  I  had  as  yet  written,  to  Sarai.  Poor  girl !  she  needs  all  comfort ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  she  has  so  much  character  as  to  bear  her  trial  as  well  as  she 
does.  To  strangers  she  appears  ouly  like  one  who  is  properly  subdued  by 
the  approach  of  so  solemn  a  rite ;  but  me  she  cannot  deceive,  although  her 
father  seems  ntterly  unconscious  of  aught  wrong.  Woman  can  best  read 
woman.  I  have  not  spoken  of  this  before,  because  I  hoped  that  it  would  be 
past  and  gone ;  neither  have  I  dared  to  probe  Sarai's  suffering,  or  press  her 
to  my  heart  with  sympathy  ;  twice  I  have  neared  the  subject,  and  her  sup- 
plicating gaze  and  clasped  hands  told  me  she  knew  it  best  for  her  to  suffer 
alone.  Mother,  I  fear  that  Helon,  she  so  worships,  has  ceased  to  love  her. 
About  the  time  of  the  stoning  of  the  false  Saviour,  he  was  oppressed  with 
melancholy,  for  he  even  had  become  somewhat  infatuated.  I  found  reasons 
for  it,  and  had  hope  that  the  shadows  would  fly.  But  no ;  they  deepened. 
He  requested  the  marriage  might  be  a  still  more  distant  thing,  and  gave,  I 
thought,  a  hasty  reason  and  excuse.  Haughty,  cold  and  distant  he  seems 
when  he  comes,  which  is  rarely ;  no  longer  sits  near  us,  and  seems  often 
agitated ;  and  I  have  noticed  him  looking  at  Sarai,  at  times,  with  so  pitiful 
and  questioning  a  glance — as  if  he  dreaded  to  see  her  suffer  by  telling  her, 
the  spell — the  dream  was  over.  He  pleads  illness,  matters  of  business,  any- 
thing, everything — contradicts  himself  in  his  excuses — is  constrained — is 
wretched.  Benaiah  has  been  interested  in  this  vile  Christ,  and  mourns  him- 
self so  much,  that  I  suppose  he  attributes  Helon's  change  of  manner  to  their 
common  disappointment.  Indeed,  Benaiah  has  been  much  absent  for  the 
last  three  weeks ;  his  country  estate  requires  his  attention  and  oversight. 
To-morrow  he  goes  again  for  a  week  Pray  Heaven,  before  he  returns,  this 
gloom,  this  mystery,  this  wretchedness,  may  be  displaced  by  a  joy  as  great 
as  this  sorrow  is  cheerless.  Mother,  pray  for  us,  and  we  will  try  and  wait 
with  patience,  for  the  chill  oppressive  night  to  give  place  to  bright,  beautiful 
morning. 

Miriam. 


(To be  Continued) 
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(concluded.) 

"  What  pleasant  visitations  and  divine 

Light  to  the  dnlness  of  my  being  lend  I 

Great  friends  I  have  who  seem  to  have  no  friend, 
For  winged  shapes  of  soul  come  nnto  mine ; 
Bold  Milton  will  his  place  in  heaven  resign, 

With  me  an  boar  in  gravest  talk  to  spend: 

And  Homer  from  Elysium,  without  end, 
Make  known  the  grandeur  of  an  epic  line. 
And  not  alone  with  poets,  old  and  blind,—. 

The  never-dead,  commanisg  do  I  dwell, — 
Bright  rays  from  God,  within,  clear  entrance  find, 

And  clouds  gold-tinged  round  massive  columns  swell ; 
Such  glory  fills  the  temple  of  my  mind — 

Am  I  in  heaven  or  not,  I  cannot  tell !" — Howitt. 

We  have  already  seen  that  books  and  the  pen  are  the  truest  resources 
of  solitude,  and  the  chosen  soothers  of  misfortune,  while  their  pleasures 
are  among  the  most  elevating  and  refined  of  enjoyments.  It  is  with  au- 
thorship, in  some  sort,  as  with  heaven-born  charity — each  bring  their  own 
reward.  If,  referring  to  the  latter,  the  divine  axiom  be  admitted  as  unques- 
tionable— that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  the  innate 
pleasures  of  literature  seem  scarcely  less.  The  Scholar,  in  Chaucer,  would 
rather  have 

11  at  his  bedde's  head 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  blacke  and  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic, 
Than  roods  rich,  or  fiddle,  or  psalterie." 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  fact  derives  some  corroborative  testi- 
mony from  the  fact,  that  there  have  been  more  than  one  votary  of  the  muse 
among  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  whose  genius  towered  up  as  high 
Olympus  in  the  world  of  mind,  notwithstanding  their  deprivation  of  sight* 
The  latest  instance  of  the  kind  is  presented  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Hotmail,  of  the  British  navy,  who,  though  wholly  blind,  has  produced  sev- 
eral amusing  books  of  travel  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  has  lately 
returned  to  England,  from  a  tour  of  six  years  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Egypt 
and  other  eastern  lands;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  he  usually 
travels  without  any  stated  attendant,  relying  on  picking  up  compan- 
ions attd  information  en  route.  His  notes  of  travel  are  usually  put  to- 
gether by  any  fellow-traveller  who  may  confer  the  service.  What  object 
is  to  be  gained  by  a  Hind  man's  description  of  countries  and  people  one- 
self has  never  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  define.*  Says  the  author  of  "Servia  in 
1843,"  speaking  of  this  extraordinary  individual, — 

"  One  day  I  was  going  out  of  the  gate-way,  and  saw  a  strange  figure,  with  a 
long  white  beard  and  a  Spanish  cap,  mounted  on  a  sorrel  horse,  ana  at  one*  re* 
cognized  it  to  be  that  ofHolman*  the  blind  traveller. 

*  We  have  somewhere  read,  that  one  Sir  William  Read,  who  wrote  a  hook  upon  optic** 
eoald  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  that,  when  bis  work  was  printed,  be  did  not  know  which 
was  the  right  side  from  the  left,  /fa  verity,  this  is-  somewhat  marvellous,  forsooth !  Perhaps 
the  reader  can  explain  the  strange  phenomenon ;— at  any  rate,  it  proves  a  passion  for  the  pen 
beyond  all  precedent 
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44  *  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Holman  V  said  I. 

"  •  I  know  that  voice  well.' 

M  *  I  saw  you  in  Aleppo/  said  I ;  and  he  at  once  named  me. 

"  I  then  got  him  off  his  horse  and  into  quarters. 

"  This  singular  individual  had  just  come  through  the  most  dangerous  parts  of 
Bosnia  in  perfect  safety — a  feat  which  a  blind  man  can  perform  more  easily  than 
one  who  enjoys  the  most  perfect  vision,  for  all  compassionate  and  assist  a  fellow- 
creature  in  this  deplorable  plight. 

41  Next  day,  I  took  Mr.  Holman  through  the  town,  and  described  to  him  the 
lions  of  Belgrade ;  and  taking  a  walk  on  the  esplanade,  I  turned  his  face  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  successively  explaining  the  objects  lying  in  each 
direction ;  and  after  answering  a  few  of  his  cross-questions,  the  blind  traveller 
seemed  to  know  as  much  of  Belgrade  as  was  possible  for  a  person  in  his  condition. 

14  He  related  to  me  that,  since  our  meeting  at  Aleppo,  he  had  visited  Damascus 
and  other  eastern  cities;  and  at  length,  after  sundry  adventures,  had  arrived  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  visited  the  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  who  had  given  him  a  good 
reception.  He  then  proceeded  through  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  to  Seraievo, 
where  he  passed  three  days  ;  and  he  informed  me  that  from  Sartevo  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Servia  it  was  nearly  all  forest,  with  here  and  there  skeletons  of  robbers  hung 
up  in  chains. 

44  Mr.  Holman  subsequently  went,  as  I  understood,  to  Wallachia  and  Transyl- 
vania." 

"  My  great  stimulus  in  writing,"  says  Shelley,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  is  to 
have  the  approbation  of  those  who  feel  kindly  towards  me. 

In  an  enthusiastic  paper  on  the  Fortunes  of  Genius,  the  London  Atlas  ob- 
serves : — 

44  An  acquaintance  with  the  biography  of  illustrious  musicians,  proves  that  they 
reason  incoherently  and  with  a  short  sight,  who  eternally  talk  of  having  the  path 
of  genius  smoothed,  and  of  setting  it  above  circumstances;  for  the  lives  of  eminent 
men  of  this  class  display  the  most  admirable  energies  developed,  and  the  most  en- 
thusiastic projects  brought  to  bear,  purely  by  the  pressure  of  the  very  annoyances 
sought  to  be  removed.  Possession  of  the  creative  faculty  pre-supposes  a  superi- 
ority to  adverse  circumstances  and  4  low-thoughted  care ;'  and  Goldsmith's  poet, 
sitting  in  his  garret  with  worsted  stocking  on  his  head,  in  spite  of  bailiffs,  writs, 
debts  and  duns,  the  most  horrible  that  even  Hogarth  imagined,  was  still  a  happy 
fellow.  The  individual  Mr.  Jones,  seated  before  a  delicate  leg  of  lamb  and  a  bot- 
tle of  sherry,  is  an  abstraction  of  the  Mr.  Jones  who  owes  <£284  18s.  4d.,  and  has, 
as  the  Dutchmen  say,  *  nix  to  pay.'  Satisfied  that  he  would  pay  if  he  could,  which 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  place  the  morale  of  his  character  upon  high  ground,  he 
leaves  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  right  themselves,  and  enjoys  the  everlasting  day- 
rule  of  the  imagination." 

So  it  was  with  Fielding,  with  Goldsmith,  with  Steele,  and  others  honor- 
able in  literature;  and  so  also  with  Handel,  Mozart  and  Weber,  in  music  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  kindly  recompenses  of  Nature,  by  which  she  contrives, 
on  the  whole,  to  adjust  so  equitably  the  good  and  the  evil  in  this  life,  that 
where  injury  to  the  individual  arises  from  an  excess  of  sympathy  with  the 
mass,  that  injury  is  commonly  but  lightly  felt.  We  owe  that  magnificent 
oratorio,  the  "  Messiah,"  and  others  of  his  masterly  productions,  to  the  au- 
thor's most  adverse  circumstances;  and  it  is  doubted,  whether  men  of 
genius  generally  would  have  achieved  half  as  much  as  they  have,  had  their 
circumstances  in  life  been  more  propitious  and  conciliatory.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  his  "  Waverly,"  however,  for  love — not  of  pelf,  but  of  his  pen. 
Not  so  his  subsequent  romances,  "  Old  Mortality,"  and  the  long  retinue 
that  followed,  from  which  he  derived  such  princely  pecuniary  proceeds  in 
addition  to  his  high  meed  of  fame.     Beaumont  was  of  opinion  that  a  man  of 
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genius  could  no  more  help  putting  his  thoughts  on  paper,  than  a  traveller  in 
a  burning  desert  can  help  drinking  when  he  sees  water. 

Leaving,  however,  this  point,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  those 
localities  usually  known  by  the  unambitious  title  of  book-stalls— establish- 
ments which,  however  humble  in  themselves,  have  yet  been  the  resort  in 
past  days  of  many  a  true  son  of  genius.  Our  collective  literary  spoils  are 
not  exclusively  to  be  found  garnishing  the  shelves  of  the  library,  or  the  book- 
seller's store ;  there  are  sundry  other  interesting  little  nooks  and  corners  in 
the  wide  world  as  attractive  to  the  real  book-worm  as  the  honey-pot  to  bees, 
or  carrion  to  a  vulture,  where  learned  personages  seek  their  literary  aliment, 
and  with  as  eager  an  appetite. 

Chambers  has  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject — so  much  to  our  point 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  a  passage  or  two : 

"  Book-stalls  were  the  cheap  literature  of  *a  former  age.  Their  business  was 
with  a  humble  kind  of  new  publications,  and  the  worn-out  of  the  old.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who  was  probably  a  haunter  of  them,  since  it  is  told  of  him  that,  when  a 
working  brick-layer,  he  used  to  be  seen  with  a  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in 
the  ether,  says,  in  his  Underwoods — 

*  It  is  a  rhyming  age,  and  verses  swarme 
At  every  stall.' 

Ballads  and  other  poems,  in  single  sheets  or  half  sheets,  together  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  homely  prose  productions  of  similar  form,  were  then  hung  up  at  stalls  to 
attract  the  attention  of  passers  by;  and  many  compositions  thus  introduced  to  the 
world  have  been  gathered  by  our  literary  antiquaries,  our  Percies,  Evanses,  and 
Ritsons,  and  transfused  into  grave-looking  volumes  for  the  admiration  of  learned 
and  polite  readers.  Time  out  of  mind,  these  humble  marts  of  literature  have  been 
the  resort  of  the  curious  youth,  the  struggling  scholar,  and  the  pains- taking  book- 
collector." 

Lackington,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  these 
lowly  depositories  of  literary  wares.  The  amusing  anecdote  of  his  book  vs. 
a  leg  of  mutton,  which  his  spouse  commissioned  him  to  purchase,  his  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  the  matter,  and  final  decision  in  favor  of  the  food  intel- 
lectual, shows  the  first  glimpses  of  his  extraordinary  character.  Charles 
Lamb  relates  a  somewhat  similar  story  of  his  purchase  of  a  folio,  "  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,"  at  a  book-stall.  He  had  marked  it  longingly,  but  was 
delayed  by  want  of  fnnds.  While  these  were  gathering,  he  almost  daily 
passed  the  place  to  see  if  the  book  was  still  there,  fearful  lest  it  should  be 
gone.  At  length,  late  one  Saturday  night,  having  mustered  the  sum  wanted 
— thirteen  shillings — off  he  set  to  the  shop,  never  dreaming  of  the  possibility 
of  its  being  shut  Finding  this  the  case,  and  the  worthy  proprietor  gone  to 
his  nocturnal  repose,  he  was  not  yet,  however,  to  be  baulked  of  his  prey,  for 
he  presently  commenced  a  rattling  at  the  door  sufficient  to  have  awakened 
the  seven  sleepers.  The  bookseller  came  out,  at  length,  in  the  direst  alarm, 
halAclad,  and  grumblingly  took  the  thirteen  pieces  of  silver  in  exchange  for 
the  twin  dramatists,  whom  the  delighted  author  carried  away  in  high  exul- 
tation and  rapture. 

Stall-readers — a  class  of  porers  who  don't  buy — are  as  old  as  the  days  of 
John  Milton,  if  not  still  more  remote  of  origin,  for  he  alludes  to  such ; 
while,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  the  London  Quarterly,  "  to  poor  lovers  of 
learning,  old  and  young,  these  stalls  are  to  the  famishing  as  tables  spread  in 
the  wilderness." 

An  early  habit  of  frequenting' book-stalls  is  never  quite  overcome,  even 
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afler  on*  ha*  ioag  become  a  purchaser  io  higher  fields  of  ljtoratu*e.    Leigh 
Hunt  pleasantly  confesses  to  this,  weakness,  if  such  it  be : 

4*.  We  still  find  ourselves  baiting  (says  be)  at  the  humblest  book -stall,  ae  we  used 
fp,do  when  fresh  from  school  In.  vain  have  we  got  cold  feet  at  it,  shivering* 
wJnd-beaten  sides,  and  black- fingered  gloves.  The  dusty  old  siren  still  delay* ua», 
charming  with  immortal  beauty  inside  her  homely  attire,  and  singing  songs  of  old; 
poets.  We  stiH  find  ourselves  diving  into  the  sixpenny  or  threepenny  box  in  spite 
df  eternal  disappointment,  and  running  over  whole  windows  of  books,  which  we 
saw  but  three  days  before,  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  of  which  we  could  repeat 
by  heart  a  good  third  of  the  titles.  Nothing  disconcerts  us  but  absolute  dirt,  or  an 
ill-tempered-looking  woman.  What  delights  us  is  to  see  a  plentiful  sprinkle  of  old 
poetry,  little  Elzevir  classics,  Ariostoa  full  of  loviqg  comment,  and  a  woman  getting 
gradually  better  and  better  dressed,  her  afternoon  ribbons  matching  with  her  plea- 
sant face,  and  a  chubby  urchin  in  her  arms.  We  have  ourselves  precisely  the  same 
habits.  Nothing  delights  us  more  than  to  overhaul  some  dingy  tome,  and  read  a 
chapter  gratuitously.  Occasionally,  when  we  have  opened  some  very  attractive 
old  book,  we  have  stood  reading  for  hours  at  the  stall,  lost  in  a  brown  study  and 
worldly  forgetfulness,  and  should  probably  have  read  on  to  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, had  not  the  vender  of  published  wisdom  offered,  in  a  satirically  polite  way,  to 
bring  us  out  a  chair. — '  Take  a  chair,  sir  :  you  must  be  tired/  " 

How  many  of  the  "  illustrious"  among  the  bibliographic  fraternity  in  oar 
own  land,  as  well  as  in  England,  have  to  date  their  rise  from  these  young 
beginnings.  Thfi  grand  recommendation  of  the  book-stall  is  its  economy,, 
anq,  we  might  add,  its  accessibility.  Those  of  small  means  know  well  how 
tp  appreciate  all  this,  who,  perhaps,  when  unable  to  replenish  their  slender 
Collections,  even  on  these  advantageous  terms,  may,  in  the  words  of  K&nyon, 
console  themselves,  like  him,  when  he  says— 

"  Oh,  sweet  'twill  be— or  hope  would  so  believe, — 

When  close  round  life  its  fading  tints  of  eve, 

To  turn- again  our  earlier  volumes  o'er, 

And  love  them  then,  because  we've  loved  before,— 

And  inly  bless  the  waning  hour  that  brings 

A  will  to  lean  once  more  on  simple  things. 

If  this  be  weakness,  welcome  life's  decline ; 

If  this  be  second  childhood,  be  it  mine." 

Sometimes  rare  spec*  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  way  of  black-letter  books 
ajt  these,  stalls.    The  veritable  book-collectors  know  this. 

Irving*  in  his  inimitable  Sketch-Book,  has  a  paper  on  the  mutations  of 
literature.  We  remember  to  have  read  another  writer  on  the  subject  else- 
where. The  subject  is  very  interesting,  and  would  well  repay  the  devotion 
of  a  page  or  two  to  its  consideration :  we  must  be  content,  however,  with  a 
mere  glance  at  it. 

The  fact  that  every  age  receives  the  impress  of  some  peculiar  develop* 
meat  in  its  literary  taste  from  its  writers,  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied.  If 
we  turn  to  that  age  so  rife  with  noble  authors — the  Elizabethian — we  have 
the  distinctive  features  of  terseness  and  vigor,  combined  with  lofty  beauty  of 
imagination — a  species  of  the  arabesque  in  literature,  peouliar  to  its  great 
epoch.  And  the  like  individuality  may  be  seen  as  proper  to  subsequent 
times.  Fictitious  writing,  the  drama,  and  poetry,  seem  to  acquire  a  certain 
hue  and  character  from  the  dominant  habits  and  tastes,  of  the  times,  in  suc- 
cession, unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  oase,  they  give  form  to  new  conceptions^ 
which,  in  their  turn,  become  extinct,  and  are  usurped  by  new  modes  of  ex* 
ptession,  thought  and  feeling.     The  productions  of  Edgewox  th,  Austin,  and 
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Mrs.  Sherwood,  made  way  for  those  of  Scott,  Buhver,  and  James — works  of 
a  totally  different  school.  And  in  poetry,  in  place  of  Milton,  Quarlefl, 
Pope,  Dryden,  and  Cowper,  we  have  had  Moore,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth ; 
while  instead  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Wycher- 
ley,  we  have  a  host  of  dramatists  who,  however  much  below  their  grade  of 
merit,  yet  they  differ  in  many  of  their  essential  characteristics.  But  per- 
haps the  most  obvious  dissimilarity  of  style  is  observable  among  the  essay- 
ists and  graver  writers — in  philosophy,  science,  ethics  and  religion,  of  which 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" — almost  the  only  conspicuous  specimen  that  has 
descended  to  us  from  the  wreck  of  the  arch-despoiler — affords  a  sufficient 
proof;  while  the  same  is  seen  in  the  Addisonian  school  of  essayists,  compared 
with  our  modern  Hazlitts  and  Leigh  Hunts.  In  spite  of  all  mutations,  the 
cadences  of  the  true  muse  must  live  still  in  the  sweet  echoes  that  rever- 
berate through  the  caverns  of  human  thought.  The  poet's  forms  of  speech 
are  deathless,  for  in  him 

"  Language  was  a  pdrputoal  Orphic  bods, 
Which  ruled,  with  Dredal  haraioirie,  a  throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms." 

"We  propose  now  to  take  a  random  sketch  of  some  of  tl.e  curious  modes  in 
which  writers  have  indulged  their  quaint  conceits  and  felicitous  thoughts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  scribes,  or  rather  those  whose 
ambition  was  not  of  the  most  soaring  order,  used  to  divert  themselves,  and 
rack  their  inventive  powers  by  torturing  and  twisting  their  verses  into  odd 
devices  and  shapes  expressive  of  the  themes  they  discussed — as  might  be  ezv 
pected,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  their  poetic  merit.  Many  of  these  fan- 
tastic performances  were  of  grotesque  and  even  ludicrous  description — such 
as  fans,  toilet-glasses  and  frocks,  for  love-songs ;  wine-glasses,  bottles  and 
flagons,  for  drinking-songs;  pulpits,  altars  and  tomb-stones,  for  religious 
verses  and  epitaphs,  and  even  flying  angels,  Grecian  temples  and  Egyptian 
pyramids,  for  patriotic  effusions.  We  read  of  one,  much  renowned  in  his 
day  for  the  fabrication  of  these  curious  literary  wares,  yclept  Benlowes, 
styled  by  his  Cambridge  contemporaries  "  the  excellently  learned."  Of  this 
eccentric  knight  of  the  goose-quill  Butler  has  some  rather  caustic  criticisms. 
He  says : 

"  There  is  do  feat  of  activity,  nor  gambols  of  wit,  that  ever  was  performed  by 
man,  from  him  that  vaults  on  Pegasus,  to  him  that  tumbles  through  the  hoop  of 
an  anagram,  but  Benlowes  has  got  the  mastery  of  it,  whether  it  be  high-rope  wit 
or  low-rope  wit.  He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebusses,  chronograms,  etc.  As  for 
altars  and  pyramids  in  poetry,  he  has  outdone  all  men  that  way  ;  for  he  has  made 
a  gridiron  and  a  frying-pan  in  verse,  that,  besides  the  likeness  io  shape,  the  very 
tone  and  sound  of  the  words  did  perfectly  represent  the  noise  that  is  made  by  these 
utensils.  When  he  was  a  captain  he  made  all  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  from 
the  bit  to  the  crupper,  the  beaten  poetry,  every  verse  being  fitted  to  die  pro- 
portion of  the  thing,  with  a  moral  allusion  of  the  sense  to  the  thing ;  as  the  bridle 
of  moderation,  the  saddle  of  content^  and  the  crupper  of  constancy ;  so  that  the 
same  thing  was  to  the  epigram  and  emblem,  even  as  a  mule  is  both  horse  and  ass." 

Specimens  of  this  species  of  emblematic  poetry  of  the  17th  century  may 
be  familiar  to  the  reader  ;  yet  we  venture  to  subjoin  a  modern  imitation  in 
onr  own  vernacular,  which  will  please  at  least  all  patrons  of  pure  water  : 
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THE  WINE*GLA88. 

Who  bath  woe  ?  Who  hath  sorrow  t 

Who    hath    contentions  ?      Who 

hath   wounds  without   cause  ? 

Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ? 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the 

wine  !     They  that  go  to 

seek  mixed  wine !  Look 

not  thou  upon    the 

wine  when  it  is  red, 

when  it  giveth  its 

colour  in  the 

citp; 

when  it 

moveth  itself 

aright. 

At 

the  last 

it  bhetb  like  a 

serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 

The  reader  will  pardon  our  indulging  an  extract  or  two  from  poems  which, 
for  their  exquisite  melody  or  ideal  beauty,  strike  us  as  eminently  poetic :  Sir 
I.  Suckling's  beautiful  ode, — 


"  Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  fond  lover, 
Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  T"  &c., 


has  been  quoted  by  Congreve  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  in  our  tongue. 
The  following,  given  in  Lord  Oxford's  works  by  an  old  English  writer,  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  regular  odes  extant : 

"  Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  rest  to  her  and  fete, 
Some  kind  planet  from  above, 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move  ? 

Lovers  on  their  stars  must  wait, 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 

!  "  Why,  oh  why  should  I  despair, 

Mercy's  pictured  in  her  eye ; 
I  If  she  onee  vouchsafe  to  hear, 

,  Welcome  hope  and  welcome  fear ; 

She's  too  good  to  let  me  die, 
Why,  oh  why  should  I  despair." 

|  The  subjoined  stanzas  also  speak  for  themselves  in  this  delicate  feeling 

!  and  refined  taste;  the  author  is  Samuel  Daniel,  who  lived  in  the  year  of 

f  grace  1590 : 

"  Love  is  a  sicknesse  full  of  woes, 
|  All  remedies  refusing ; 

I  A  plant  that  most  with  cutting  grows, 

Most  barren  with  best  using, 
Why  sot 
More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies ; 
If  not  enjoyed4,  it  sighing  cries, 
Heigh  ho  J 

i  "jLove  is  a  torment  of  the  minde, 

t  .  A  tempest  everlasting ; 

And  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kinde, 
Not  well,  nor  full,  nor  fasting, 
Why  so  7 
More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies ; 
If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries, 
Heigh  ho  r 
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Coleridge  pronounced  the  following  sonnet  on  Night,  by  the  late 
Re?.  L  Blanco  White,  the  finest  and  most  grandly  conceived  in  our  lan- 
guage:— 

"  Mysterious  Night !  when  our  6nt  parents  knew 

The©,  from  report  divine,  and  beard  thy  name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame— 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  bine  f 
Yet  'ueath  a  current  of  trantlaoent  dew, 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 

Hesperus  with  the  hosts  of  heaven  came, 
And,  lo !  Creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed, 

Within  thy  beams,  0  sun  ?  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  1  f 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  dtath  with  anxious  strife— 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life?" 

A  few  lines  from  the  delicious  tones  of  Coleridge  himself,  on  "  Youth  and 
Age,"  cannot  fail  to  he  read  with  pleasure : — 

"  Terse,  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying, 

Where  hope  clun^  feeding  like  a  bee— 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young !  ah,  woeful  when ! 
Ah  for  the  change  *twizt  now  and  then  f 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 

This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cuffs  and  glittering  sands, 

How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along- 
Like  those  trim  skiffs  unknown  of  yore, 

On  winding  lakes,  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 

That  fear  uo  spite  of  wind  or  tide." 
»        •        *        #        # 

11  Oh  youth J  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 

I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 

Thy  vesper  bell  hath  not  yet  tolled, 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 

What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 

To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ?" 

Of  the  echo-poems,  D'Israeli  has  presented  us  with  some  amusing  speci- 
mens :  the  wit  of  these  performances  consisting  in  the  construction  of  the 
last  syllables,  so  that  on  being  repeated,  as  if  by  an  echo,  it  should  convey 
a  separate  and  pointed  meaning.  At  times,  this  fancied  repetition  had  an 
effect  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Irishman's  echo,  which  not  merely 
repeated  his  sentences,  but  varied  them  to  make  more  fun,  and  even  answered 
them :  for  when  he  said — 

"  Ho  w— do— you— do  f  " 
his  echo  replied, 

"  Pretty— well— I— thank  you." 

Another  species  of  literary  diversion  may  be  noticed  in  the  curious  com- 
binations of  words,  mostly  in  Latin,  by  some  of  the  early  writers,  in  which, 
however,  their  wit  is  less  discernible  than  their  patient  ingenuity.  One  of 
these  has  calculated  that  the  following  verses  might  be  changed  in  their 
order,  and  re-combined  in  thirty-nine  million  nine  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  different  ways ;  and  that  to  complete  the  writing 
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out  of  tfus  series  of  combinations,  it  would  occupy  a  man  ninety-one  years 
and  forty-nine  days,  if  be  wrote  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  veraes  daily. 
This  is  the  wondrous  distich : 

Lex,  grex,  rex,  spea,  res,  jus,  that,  ml,  aol  bona  lnx,  laas ! 
Man,  mors,  son,  fraus,  fcex,  styat,  nox,  crux,  pas,  mala  cm,  lis ! 

This  singular  jumble  in  poetry  has  been  thus  rendered  into  English : 

Law,  flocks,  king,  hopes,  riches,  right,  incense,  salt,  sun  good  torch,  praise  to  yon, 
Mars,  death,  destiny,  fraud,  impurity,  Styx,  night,  the  cross,  bad  humors,  and  erO 
power,  may  you  be  condemned. 

Among  the  ingenious  pastimes  of  poets,  we  must  notice  the  following, 
which  is  unique  in  its  way — each  word  reads  the  same  backwards  and  for- 
wards: 

"  Odo  tenet  mulum, 

Madidam  mappam  tenet  anna.11 

This  couplet  cost  the  author,  says  an  old  book,  a  world  of  foolish  labor. 

The  following  Latin  verse,  which  is  composed  with  much  ingenuity, 
affords  two  very  opposite  meanings,  by  merely  transposing  the  order  of  the 
words : — 

"  Prospicimus  modo,  quod  durabnnt  tempore  longo, 
Foedera,  nee  patris  pax  cito  diffugiet." 


"  Diffugiet  cito  pax  patria?,  nee  foedera  longo, 
Tempore  durabunt,  quod  modo  prospicimus." 


Before  leaving  this  class  of  literary  performances,  we  may  also  cite  a 
comical  Latin-English  love  ditty,  given  by  Coleridge,  as  followeth.  It  is 
an  artful  combination  of  Latin,  so  as  to  produce  sensible  English  sounds,  as 
one  of  the  most  witty  productions  of  Dean  Swift : 

A  LOVB  BONO. 

"  Mollis  abuti,  "  Moll  is  a  beauty, 

Has  an  acuti,  Has  an  acute  eye, 

No  lasso  finis,  No  lass  so  fine  is, 

Omni  de  armistress,  Oh  my  dear  mistress, 

Cantu  disco  ver  Can't  you  discover 

Meas  alo  ver  V  Me  as  a  lover  ?" 

We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  alliteration,  what  we  regard  as  a  literary  curi- 
osity:— whoever  has  attempted  an  acrostic,  will  fully  appreciate  the  in- 
genuity evinced  in  the  following : 

"  SIEGE  OF  BELGRADE. 

"  An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed, 

Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade ; 

Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 

Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom : 

Every  endeavor  engineers  essay, 

For  fame,  for  fortune — fighting  furious  fray ; 

Generals  'gainst  generals  grapple — gracious  God ! 

How  honors  Heaven  heroic  hardihood ! 

Infuriate-~indiscriminate  in  ill, 

Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen— kinsmen  kindred  kill! 

Labor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines — 

Men  march  'mid  mounds,  'mjd  moles,  'mid  murd'rous  mines : 

Now  noisy  noxious  numbers  notice  naught 

Of  outward  obstacles  opposing  ought : 

Poor  patriots,  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed, 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  quarter,  quarter  'quest: 
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Reason  returns,  religions  ri^ht  redounds, 

fiuwarrow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds. 

Trace  to  thee,  Turkey — triumph  to  thy  train  1 

Unjust,  unwise,  unmerciful  Ukraine  I 

Vanish  vain  victory,  victory  vanish  vain ! 

Why  wish  we  warfare  7    Wherefore  welcome  were 

Xerxes,  Ximeos,  Xanthus,  Xavi  *re  f 

Yield!  ye  youths  1  ye  yeomen  yield  your  yell ! 

Zeno's,  Zarpater's,  Zoroaster's  zeal, 

And  all  attracting—- arms  against  appeal." 

A  very  learned  Frenchman,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Wallace,  professor  of 
geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  about  the  year  1650,  and  author  of  a 
grammar  on  the  English  language  written  in  Latin,  after  expatiating  with 
the  Doctor  on  the  copiousness  of  the  French  language,  and  its  richness  in 
derivations  and  synonymes,  produced,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  following 
four  lines  on  rope-making : 

"Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  veult  corder  un  corde ; 
Pour  sa  corde  corder,  trois  cordons  ill  accord ; 
Mais,  si  un  des  cordons  de  la  corde  dccorde, 
Le  cordon  decordand  fait  decorder  la  corde." 

To  show  that  the  English  language  was  at  least  equally  rich  and  copious, 
Dr.  Wallace  immediately  translated  the  French  into  as  many  lines  of  English, 
word  for  word,  using  the  word  twi*t  to  express  the  French  corde : 

u  When  a  twister  a  twisting,  will  twist  him  a  twist ; 
For  the  twisting  of  bis  twist,  he  three  twines  doth  intwist ; 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist." 

Here  were  verbs,  nouns,  participles  and  synonymes  to  match  the  French. 
To  show  farther  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  English,  Dr.  W.  added 
the  four  following  lines,  which  continue  the  subject : 

"  Untwisting  the  twine  that  untwisted  between, 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine ; 
Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine, 
He  twisteth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain." 

The  French  funds  had  been  exhausted  at  the  outset.  Not  so  with  the 
English ;  for  Dr.  Wallace,  pushing  his  triumph,  added  yet  four  other  lines, 
which  follow : 

"  The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine, 
As  twins  were  intwisted,  he  now  doth  entwine ; 
Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  between, 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine." 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  pre- 
ceding trial  of  skill  between  the  two  philologists,  adds  in  conclusion,  that 
"  he  questions  whether  there  is  another  language  in  the  universe  capable  of 
such  a  variety  of  flections,  or  which  can  afford  so  many  terms  and  deriva- 
tives, all  legitimate,  coming  from  the  same  radix,  without  borrowing  a  single 
term  from  another  tongue,  or  coining  one  for  the  sake  of  the  sound ;  for 
there  is  not  a  word  used  by  Dr.  Wallace  in  these  lines  which  is  not  purely 
Anglo-Saxon,  not  one  exotic  being  entertained." 

D'lsraeli  has  garnered  many  curious  particulars  respecting  the  peculiar 
fancies  and  vagaries  indulged  by  the  lovers  of  the  "  gentle  craft ;"  it  will 
not  be  expected,  however,  that  we  cite  from  so  well-known  a  chronicler : 
sor  is  it  necessary  that  we  refer  to  the  passionate  love  of  the  muse,  and  her 
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inspired  numbers,  by  some  of  her  votaries.  Southey,  it  will  be  remembered, 
so  highly  esteemed  Cowper's  beautiful  Lines  to  his  Mother's  Portrait,  that 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  he  would  willingly  barter  all  he  had  written  for 
their  authorship.  This  is  high  tribute  to  the  amiable  yet  melancholy  muse 
of  Cowper ;  but  we  are  digressing.  We  therefore  return  to  our  anomalous 
and  curious  selections ;  and  first,  beg  to  present  an  ingenious  piece  of  lite- 
rary Mosaic : 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

la  every  clime,  from  Lapland  to  Japan ; 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray, 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

"  Tell !  for  you  can,  what  is  it  to  be  wise, 

Sweet  Aobnrn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  ? 
1  The  man  of  Ross !'  each  lisping  babe  replies, 

And  drags,  at  each  remove,  a  lengthening  chain. 

"  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky-way  ? 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time, 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 

"  Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ; 
I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 
k  And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

"  Syphax !  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone, 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see ; 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free. 

"  Farewell !  and  wheresoe'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 

Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  gazing  eye, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

Two  more,  and  our  quotations  close ;  first,  a  sonnet  on — Nothing— curi- 
ous from  its  comprehensiveness,  and  singular,  from  the  fact,  that  all  other 
•  writers  have  chosen  something  for  the  exercise  of  their  pen : 

"  Mysterious  Nothing !  how  shall  I  define 

Thy  shapeless,  baseless,  placeless  emptiness  ; 
Nor  form,  nor  color,  sound,  nor  size  are  thine, 

Nor  words,  nor  fingers*  can  thy  voice  express ; 
But  iltough  we  cannot  thee  to  aught  compare, 

A  thousand  thiogB  to  thee  may  likened  be, 
And  though  thou  art  with  nobody  nowhere. 

Yet  half  mankind  devote  themselves  to  thee. 
*  How  many  books  thy  history  contain, 

How  many  heads  thy  mighty  plans  pursue, 
What  lab'ring  hands  thy  portion  only  gain, 

What  busy-bodies  thy  doings  only  do. 
To  thee,  the  great,  the  proud,  the  giddy  bend, 
And— like  my  sonnet— -all  in  nothing  end." 

Our  last  will  not  be  deemed  the  least  in  wit,  point,  or  power.    It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  well-known,  and  lamented  Thomas  Hood ;  and  it  is  worthy 
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of  the  inimitable  humorist.  The  subject  is  the  month,  November, — in 
England  synonymous  with  fogs,  damps,  and  suicides.  Every  line  begins 
with  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  which,  after  so  many  lispings,  the  last 
line  spells  outright : 

No  sun — no  moon  ! 
No  morn — no  noon- 
No  dawn — no  dusk — no  proper  time  of  day — 
No  sky — no  earthly  view — 
No  distance  looking  blue- 
No  roads— no  streets— no  'tother  side  the  way- 
No  end  to  any  row- 
No  indication  where  the  crescents  go— 
No  tops  to  any  steeple — 

No  recognition  of  familiar  people- 
No  courtesies  for  showing  'em- 
No  knowing  'em- 
No  travellers  at  au — no  locomotion- 
No  inkling  of  the  way — no  motion— 
41  No  go"  by  land  or  ocean — 
No  mail — no  post — 
No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 

No  park— no  ring— no  afternoon  gentility — 
No  company— no  nobility — 

No  warmth — no  cheerfulness — no  healthful  ease- 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member- 
No  shade— no  shine— no  butterflies — no  bees 
No  fruits — no  flowers — no  leaves— no  birds— 
No-vember ! 

In  closing  up  our  colloquial  essay,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  in- 
voluntary poetic-prose ;  it  is  from  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Sletch 
Book"  The  passage  occurs  near  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  book  of 
his  humorous  History  of  New- York,  where  it  stands  as  plain  prose  : 

The  gallant  warrior  starts  from  soft  repose, 
From  golden  visions  and  voluptuous  ease ; 
Where,  in  the  dulcet  "  piping  time  of  peace," 
He  sought  sweet  solace  alter  all  his  toils. 
No  more  in  Beauty's  syren  lap  reclined, 
He  weaves  fair  garlands  for  his  lady's  brows; 
No  more  entwines  with  flowers  his  shining  sword, 
Nor  through  the  live-long  summer's  day^ 
Chaunts  forth  his  love-sick  soul  in  madrigals. 
To  manhood  roused,  he  spurns  the  amorous  flute, 
Doffs  from  his  brawny  back  the  robe  of  peace, 
And  clothes  his  pampered  limbs  in  panoply  of  steel. 
O'er  his  dark  brow,  where  late  the  myrtle  waved, 
Where  wanton  roses  breathed  enervate  love, 
He  rears  the  beaming  casque  and  nodding  plume  ; 
Grasps  the  bright  shield  and  ponderous  lance, 
Or  mounts  with  eager  pride  his  fiery  steed, 
And  burns  for  deeds  of  glorious  chivalry. 

We  have  exhausted  our  limited  space ;  yet,  so  far  from  exhausting  the 
theme,  we  seem  scarce  to  have  entered  upon  it ;  and  as  the  words  of  a 
recent  Scottish  critic  here  offer  themselves  most  fittingly  to  our  aid,  we 
venture  to  close  our  desultory  sheet  with  them.  Referring  to  the  delights 
of  authorship,  and  the  revenue  of  literary  pleasures  bequeathed  to  all  subse- 
quent times  by  the  kings  of  thought,  he  says : 
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"  The  blind  bard,  who  'on  the  Chian  strand  beheld  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  rise 
to  the  swelling  of  the  voicefui  sea/  still,  after  thousands  of  years,  is  listened  to 
with  reverence,  and  the  soul  of  Homer  is  born  again  in  every  school-boy  who 
devours  him.  Plato,  down  the  dark  avenue  of  centuries,  still  speaks  with  a 
tone  of  authority  ;  and  his  works,  though  seldom  read  at  one  time  by  more  than 
twenty  persons  in  the  whole  earth,  'yet,'  says  Emerson,  'for  the  sake  of  those 
few  persons,  they  come  duly  down  to  us,  as  if  God  brought  them  in  his  hand/ 
Shakspeare's  dust  is  in  Stratford ;  his  genius  is  shaking  the  stages  of  the  world. 
Scott  lies  helpless  and  solitary  in  Dry  burgh;  but  his  works  have  wings,  and 
where  the  spot  so  secret,  or  the  isle  so  isolated,  which  they  have  not  visited  ? 
To  attempt  to  pourtray  the  joys  its  possessors  feel  were  a  presumptuous  task. 
But  who  has  not  felt  the  pleasure  it  imparts — the  rapture  into  which  it  some- 
times elevates — the  self-possession  into  which  it  sometimes  calms — the  sublime 
sorrow,  not  to  be  exchanged  for  a  millenium  of  common  delights,  into  which  it 
often  melts — the  mirth  into  which  it  sometimes  kindles  ?  Or  if  you  would  see 
the  pleasures  of  genius,  as  felt  in  their  most  ecstatic  form,  see  Burns  striding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  composing  Tarn  O'Shanter,  or  rather  that  poem 
coming  upon  him,  the  tears  of  joy  coursing  dfjvn  his  cheeks,  and  every  feature 
and  every  tone  testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  inspiration ;  or  if  you  would  see 
them  in  all  their  pensive  grandeur,  behold  the  same  poet  in  the  cold  September 
barn-yard,  on  the  eve  commemorative  of  that  on  which  his  »  Mary  from  his  soul 
was  torn ;'  when  from  the  stack-side  he  eyed  the  planet  which  shone  above  him 
like  another  moon,  and  poured  out  his  impassioned  song  *  To  Mary  in  Heaven/ 
One  such  example  is  worth  a  thousand  abstract  assertions." 


A  VOICB  FROM  THE  PENITENTIARY. 

The  incidents  I  am  about  to  relate,  took  place  some  years  since.  They 
probably  occasioned  some  sensation  at  the  time,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of 
events  which  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  a  large  city,  they  have  doubt- 
less long  since  faded  from  the  public  mind. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  an  early  period  of  my  professional  career,  to 
be  appointed  physician  to  one  of  oar  state  penitentiaries.  It  was  a  situation 
that  particularly  suited  me,  for  in  addition  to  its  furnishing  me  with  imme- 
diate professional  employment,  it  brought  me  in  contact  with  a  class  of  my 
fellow  creatures,  that  had  from  my  boyhood  been  objects  of  my  especial 
interest. 

Whoever  has  surveyed  the  interior  of  a  prison,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  repulsive  aspect  of  a  majority  of  its  inmates.  How  much  this  is 
owing  to  our  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject,  or  how  much  to  the 
prison  uniform,  which  gives  them  a  mean  and  abject  appearance,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say :  hut  certain  it  is,  in  making  my  first  detour  through  its 
gloomy  precincts,  the  conviction  forced  itself  irresistibly  upon  my  mind, 
that  vice  leaves  as  marked  an  impress  upon  the  outward  man  as  upon  the 
moral  perceptions. 

To  this  remark  there  were  of  course  some  exceptions,  and  among  them 
was  one  who  claimed  my  immediate  attention.  He  was  young,  with  an  air 
of  refinement  and  sensibility,  and  my  interest  in  hirn  was  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  delicate  health.  His  employment  was  less  laborious  than  that 
of  his  companions,  as  he  was  occupied  in  labeling  and  packing  small  articles 
manufactured  in  the  prison.    From  the  keeper  I  learned  that  his  name  was 
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Finley :  thai  he  was  imprisoned  fbi  tea  years  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  five 
of  which  had  already  elapsed ;  and  that  he  had  gained  the  good  will  of  all, 
by  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  he  had  submitted  to  his  fate. 

The  chaplain  confirmed  alt  this,  and  added:  many  interesting  particulars 
It  seems  that  for  the  first  few  years  he  was  supported  by  the  hope,  that  his 
correct  and  exemplary  conduct  might  iu  time  win  a  pardon  from  the  execu- 
tive ;  and  that  in- some  quiet  nook,  far  remoTed  from  the  scene  of  his  former 
disgrace,  he  might  again  enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife  and  child.  In  this 
hope  he  was  destined  to  disappointment.  The  individual  who  at  that  time 
held  the  responsible  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  was  a  man  of  an  iron  will, 
and  having  witnessed  the  evils,  resulting  from  a  too  free  use  of  the  pardon- 
ing power,  had  determined  that  no  meltings  of  the  heart  should  prevent  him 
from  executing  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty.  The  application  there- 
fore was  an  unsuccessful  one.  PoorFinJey  !  it  cost  him  a  bitter  pang ;  but 
all  sense  of  it  was  lost  in  the  superior  anguish  of  the  blow  that  succeeded  it. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  silent  system  of  punishment,  that  all 
communications  from  the  outward  world  shall  be  rigidly  withheld  from  the 
prisoners ;  but  this  particular  feature  of  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  fully  to 
carry  out.  It  was  especially  so  in  a  case  like  the  present,  for  who  could 
avoid  feeling  the  deepest  pity  for  his  fate,  or  a  wish  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  his  sorrows.  His  greatest  anxiety  was  to  learn  something  of  his  family, 
and  as  they  belonged  to  a  congregation  over  which  a  brother  of  the  chaplain 
was  rector,  it  was  not  difficult  to  gratify  him.  The  information  he  was 
able  to  communicate  was  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  being  confined  to  a 
simple  assurance  of  their  continued  health  and  safety ;  but  it  was  received 
with  a  degree  of  transport  which  only  those  can  appreciate,  who  have  thus 
been  forcibly  separated  from  all  they  hold  dear. 

But  a  blow  was  impending,  "  the  one  drop  too  much,"  which  filled  his 
cup  to  overflowing.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  my  readers,  that  a 
ten  years  sentence  of  imprisonment  dissolves  the  marriage  relation,  leaving 
the  innocent  party  at  liberty  to  form  new  ties ;  though  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
the  honor  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  not  often  taken  advantage  of.  But 
one  such  mournful  case  must  be  recorded.  Mrs.  Finley,  it  would  appear, 
was  a  vain  and  heartless  woman,  wholly  given  over  to  a  love  of  admiration 
and  display,  and  hearing  nothing  but  reproaches  heaped  upon  her  unfortunate 
husband — for  her  friends  were  much  embittered  against  him — she  came  at 
length  to  consider  her  separation  from  him  as  a  final  one ;  and  being  ad- 
dressed by  a  young  Englishman,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  bade  adieu  to 
her  native  country. 

"  Never,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  did  I  so  shrink  from  any  duty,  as  that  of 
breaking  the  news  to  the  unhappy  prisoner.  I  had  not  seen  him  tor  some 
time,  and  he  received  me  with  more  than  his  wonted  cordiality." 

• §  You  have  quite  forsaken  me,"  he  said,  reproachfully,  "  but  I  trust  you 
hare  now  something  pleasant  to  tell  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  indeed  something  to  tell  you,"  said  I,  for  I  felt  that  he  might 
as  well  know  the  whole  truth  at  once,  "  and  something  that  will  require  all 
your  fortitude  to  bear." 

He  gasped  for  breath,  and  caught  hold  of  a  chair  for  support.  "  My  wife 
— my  child — are  they  dead  V 

"  No,  not  dead — better  for  you  if  it  were  so.  Your  wife  has  forsaken  you 
—she  has  married  another  1" 

"  Emily — my  wife,"  he  repeated,  slowly,  as  if  scarce  comprehending  me, 
"left  me!    Oh  no— no!" 

He  fell  back  insensible ;  and  from  that  moment  her  name  never  passed 
his  lips.     But  the  watchman,  as  he  paced  his  midnight  round,  could  tell  you 
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of  groans,  that  seemed  wrung  from  the  depths  of  despair  ;  but  what  passed 
in  these  dreary  cells  is  known  bat  to  one  being. 

He  paused,  visibly  affected  :  but  after  a  brief  silence  he  continued.  "  But 
I  should  hare  been  faithless  to  my  high  trust,  had  I  not  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  direct  him'  to  the  only  true  source  of  consolation  ;  and  never  did 
poor  mortal, '  weary  and  heavy  laden,'  more  gladly  lay  down  his  burden  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  From  that  moment  light  dawned  on  his  benighted  soul, 
and  peace  revisited  his  troubled  bosom ;  but  his  health  has  greatly  suffered, 
and  I  fear  he  is  in  a  rapid  decline." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  relation  deeply  interested  my  feelings ;  and, 
satisfied  that  his  was  a  case  requiring  immediate  attention,  I  lost  no  time  in 
removing  him  to  the  hospital,  and  administering  such  remedies  as  his  situa- 
tion seemed  to  demand. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  he  said,  as  I  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  at- 
tention to  himself;  "  but  it  is  all  useless." 

I  murmured  something  of  life  and  hope. 

€t  Hope  V  he  exclaimed,  slightly  glancing  upward — "  Yes — in  Heaven." 

He  received  my  advances  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  but  without  mani- 
festing any  disposition  to  speak  of  his  feelings,  till  one  day,  happening  to 
drop  some  expressions  indicative  of  my  sympathy  for  him,  his  reserve  gave 
way,  and  grasping  my  hand,  said,  with  much  feeling — "  You  are  too  kind 
to  such  an  unhappy  wretch  as  myself.  I  had  hoped  never  again  to  have  al- 
luded to  my  past  history ;  but  you  shall  learn  that,  weak  and  criminal  as  I 
have  been,  I  am  not  ungrateful  or  wholly  abandoned."  He  sank  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  as  if  nerving  himself  for  the  effort,  and  then,  in  a  voice  bro- 
ken with  emotion,  commenced  a  sad  tale  of  remorse  and  crime. 

"It  was  my  misfortune  to  lose  my  parents  at  an  early  age;  but  their  loss 
was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the  care  and  affection  of  an  elder  sister. 
Though  not  wealthy,  we  had  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  live  comfortably,  and 
maintain  a  respectable  station  in  society. 

"  If  ever  there  was  an  angel  in  human  form,  that  angel  was  my  sister 
Clara.  She  watched  over  me  with  the  tenderest  solicitude — instilled  into 
me  the  highest  and  most  correct  principles,  and  would  have  hesitated  at  no 
sacrifice  that  would  have  advanced  my  interests.  Thanks  to  her  care  and 
training,  I  was  preserved  from  the  evil  associations  to  which  so  many  fall 
victims ;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  I  obtained  a  respectable  situ- 
ation in  an  insurance  office,  probably  few  young  men  enjoyed  a  fairer  repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  integrity  than  myself. 

"  But  the  good  seed  thus  carefully  sown  was  planted  in  an  uncongenial 
soil ;  and  when  the  hour  of  temptation  came,  I  was  too  weak  to  resist  its  in- 
fluence. Long  years  of  selfoommuning  have  shown  me  the  defect  in  my 
own  character — a  want  of  firm,  uncompromising  principle,  and  an  indo- 
lence and  easiness  of  temper,  which  led  me  to  adopt  the  tone  and  sentiments 
of  others,  without  considering  whether  they  would  bear  the  unerring  test  of 
truth. 

"  It  was  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  that  I  first  saw  Emily  Vincent. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  of  most  attractive  and  winning  manners,  and  my 
heart  soon  yielded  to  her  fascinations.  My  sister  was  not  so  easily  pleasecj. 
More  discriminating  than  myself,  she  saw  in  her  character  many  radical 
defects,  and  strove  with  gentle  hand  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  truth ;  but  what 
man  ever  saw  a  fault  in  the  woman  he  loved  t  We  were  married  ;  and 
about  the  same  period  my  sister  was  united  to  one  to  whom  she  had  been 
long  attached — a  gentleman  of  great  worth  of  character,  and  removed  to  the 
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interior  of  the  state ;  and  thus  I  was  deprived  of  one  who  had  ever  proved 
herself  not  only  a  kind  friend,  bat  a  most  judicious  counsellor. 

"The  family  into  which  I  had  married  belonged  to  a  class  too  numerous 
in  every  community.  They  were  wholly  gi?en  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  not  over  scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  means.  They  would  have  shrunk 
from  any  act  that  brought  them  within  cognizance  of  the  law ;  but  had  their 
circumstances  required  it,  would  have  considered  themselves  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  preventing  their  creditors  from  obtaining  their  honest  dues.  I  am 
not  casuist  enough  to  determine  the  relative  guilt  of  such  actions ;  I  leave 
it  to  a  higher  power.  But  thus  much  I  will  say — that  had  my  associates 
been  men  of  honorable  and  upright  characters — had  they  not  blunted  my 
moral  sense  by  their  loose  and  worldly  maxims  of  morality,  I  should  have 
been  spared  a  felon's  doom. 

"My  wife  was  thoughtless  and  extravagant,  and  we  adopted  a  style  of  liv- 
ing more  in  accordance  with  our  wishes  than  our  means ;  but  I  dearly  loved 
to  gratify  her ;  and  when  a  little  son  was  placed  in  my  arms,  I  thought  I 
was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  But  expenses  increased  faster  than  my 
ability  to  meet  them  ;  and  though  I  now  and  then  dropped  a  hint  as  to  the 
propriety  of  retrenchment,  I  was  always  met  with  the  reply,  that  it  was  im- 
possible, and  we  must  live  like  our  neighbors.  Oh  1  fatal  love  of  fashion 
and  display !  It  was  this  that  caused  my  ruin,  and  has  done  the  same  for 
thousands !  Thus  I  went  on — plunging  deeper  and  deeper,  till  my  little 
patrimony  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  1  was  on  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, when  an  opportunity  was  presented  of  making,  what  promised  to  be 
a  profitable  speculation.  To  enable  me  to  take  advantage  of  it,  a  certain 
sum  of  money  was  necessary ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  using 
the  name  of  the  opulent  individual  who  held  the  situation  of  president  of  the 
company  suggested  itself.  It  was  rejected ;  but  again  and  again  it  occurred 
to  me,  and  each  time  with  renewed  arguments  in  its  favor.  God  knows  I 
had  no  intention  of  defrauding  him,  but  I  was  misled  by  my  own  reasoning. 
By  the  simple  use  of  his  name,  I  thought,  I  shall  do  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  myself  and  no  injury  to  bim,  for  I  never  doubted  the  success  of  my  pro- 
ject ;  and  thus,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  counterfeited  his  signature.  The  note 
was  drawn  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  renewed  it  for  a 
similar  period ;  but  not  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  I  again  endure 
the  pangs  of  conscience  which  tortured  me  for  that  fatal  six  months. 

"  My  speculation  proved  as  successful  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  I  could  not 
command  my  funds  till  the  very  day  the  note  became  due.  On  the  receipt 
of  them,  however,  I  relied  with  perfect  confidence.  Judge,  therefore,  of  my 
feelings,  when,  on  calling  on  the  gentleman  in  whose  hands  they  were  placed, 
I  learned  that  he  had  suddenly  left  town  the  preceding  morning,  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  a  relative,  and  had  made  no  arrangements  for  meeting  my 
demand.  I  was  half  stupified,  but  despair  gave  me  energy ;  and  knowing 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  I  endeavored  to  make  up  the  amount  by  small 
sums  loaned  from  acquaintances ;  but  it  was  a  slow  and  tedious  process ;  and 
after  a  toil  and  an  agony  of  mind  which  no  tongue  can  describe,  I  reached  the 
bank.  I  was  just  ten  minutes  too  late ;  it  bad  closed — the  note  was  protested, 
and  notice  sent  to  the  supposed  endorser.  Oh !  that  moment !  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  destroy  myself!  but  heaven  be  praised,  my  Clara's  gentle 
image,  and  the  dread  of  future  judgment,  saved  me  from  that  crime.  My 
next  idea  was  to  seek  the  man  I  had  wronged,  make  a  full  confession,  and 
throw  myself  upon  his  mercy.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  my  resolve 
into  execution  ;  but  oh  1  how  was  I  hemmed  in — he,  too,  was  absent,  and  I 
was  lost,  lost  1  Stunned  and  bewildered,  I  made  no  attempt  to  fly,  for  the 
very  hopelessness  of  escape  palsied  all  my  energies. 
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"  The  next  day  saw  me  an  inmate  of  a  prison.  I  cannot  dwell*  minutely 
on  all  these  circumstances ;  they  only  distress  you  and  unman  me.  My 
wife  evinced  no  want  of  sympathy  in  my  misfortunes ;  and  my  sister  Clara, 
who  had  flown  to  me  on  the  first  news  of  my  arrest,  like  a  ministering  an- 
gel, was  soon  at  my  side. 

"  As  the  criminal  court  was  then  in  session,  my  fate  was  soon  determined. 
Of  the  details  of  my  trial  I  retain  but  an  indistinct  recollection ;  thus  much 
I  know,  that  troops  of  friends  came  forward  to  sustain  me ;  the  most  emi- 
nent counsel  were  employed  to  defend  me ;  all  that  friendship,  all  that  legal 
skill  could  accomplish,  were  called  in  aid  to  save  me  ;  but  my  guilt  was  too 
clearly  established  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  hot 
to  strive  for  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  My  youth  and  previous  good 
character  were  dwelt  on  with  much  effect ;  and  also,  that  as  I  had  actually 
paid  the  note,  ho  one  was  in  fact  injured.  But  the  law  is  a  hard  master,  and 
admits  of  no  such  palliations.  I  was  convicted  of  a  crime  particularly  dan- 
gerous in  a  commercial  community ;  and  as  the  court  wished  to  make  8 
signal  example  of  me,  I  was  sentenced  on  two  indictments,  to  ten  years 
imprisonment. 

"That  night  I  parted  with  all  I  held  dear  on  earth — my  wife— my  boy ; 
and  yet,  who  that  witnessed  the  extravagance  of  her  grief,  could  have  be- 
lieved she  would  ever  prove  false — false  to  me ! — and  Clara,  Clara ! — thine 
was  the  heart  that  was  most  deeply  wounded !  Pressing  her  marble  cheek 
to  mine,  she  tried  to  breathe  of  hope  and  trust  in  Heaven  ;  and  kneeling 
together  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  childhood,  we  poured  forth  our  united 
prayers  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  the  God  of  the  fatherless. 

"  It  was  my  wish  that  my  son  should  be  reared  far  from  the  scene  of  his 
father's  disgrace ;  and  as  my  wife  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement,  she 
consented  to  place  him  in  the  care  of  my  sister — and  thus  we  parted ;  they 
to  return  to  a  home  that  I  had  dishonored — and  I,  to  my  living  tomb. 

"  But  oh  !  the  horrors  of  ghis  place — to  be  the  companion  of  villains — the 
daily  associate  of  the  most  vile  and  degraded.     But  it  cannot  be  told. 

"  You  know  the  rest.  It  was  her  hand  that  gave  the  final  blow  !  Vain, 
vain  my  boundless  trust — my  faith  in  her  affection.  Oh  vanity  !  thou  art 
crttel  as  the  grave  ;  when  once  it  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  farewell  to 
every  noble,  every  generous  emotion.  But  it  will  soon  be  over.  Within 
these  prison-walls  I  shall  end  my  pilgrimage ;  for  to  him  to  whom  nought 
is  left  but  a  blighted  name  and  forsaken  hearth,  there  is  but  one  refuge — 
the  grave !" 

I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  his  manner,  as  he  thus  painfully  recalled 
the  past.  At  one  moment  powerfully  exoited,  and  then  subdued  to  a  child- 
like softness,  he  paced  the  room  with  uncertain  and  faltering  steps ;  and  as 
I  marked  his  flushed  cheek  and  quickened  respiration,  I  again  and  again 
besought  him  to  spare  himself  the  pain  of  the  recital.  "  But  no  I'1  he  ex- 
claimed, for  the  first  time  disregarding  my  entreaties,  "  Y on  shall  know  how 
much  one  human  being  can  suffer,  and  yet  live." 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  agitation  of  this  interview,  or  to  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease,  I  know  not ;  but  from  that  period  he  declined  apace, 
and  a  violent  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  which  about  that  time  succeeded,  in- 
dicated a  speedy  termination  to  his  sufferings. 

Satisfied  that  he  could  not  long  survive  if  he  remained  in  prison,  I  made 
an  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  being  backed  by  the  representations 
of  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release, 
and  in  placing  him  in  a  neighboring  family,  where  he  could  have  all  the 
attention  which  his  feeble  state  demanded. 
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His  sister,  Mrs.  Davidson,  had  been  dnly  informed  of  his  situation ;  and 
it  was  an  anxious  moment,  as  we  gathered  round  his  bedside,  to  await  her 
coming.  Poor  fellow !  all  that  friendship  or  my  poor  skill  could  suggest, 
had  been  done  to  calm  his  agitation ;  but  worn  and  wasted  by  suffering,  and 
with  a  throng  of  tender  recollections,  all  struggling  at  his  heart,  who  can 
wonder  that  his  fortitude  gave  way,  and  that  be  yielded  to  an  intensity  of 
anguish,  that  threatened  to  tear  his  scattered  frame  in  pieces.  She  came— 
but  I  dwell  not  on  the  meeting — it  is  enough  that  he  once  more  clasped 
her  to  his  heart — her  who  had  clung  to  him  through  good  and  through  ill, 
and  that  he  again  looked  upon  the  face  of  his  boy. 

I  have  never  seen  any  one  that  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Davidson.  In  per- 
son she  was  like. her  brother,  but  in  mind  and  energy  far  his  superior.  Her 
countenance  was  singularly  in  accordance  with  her  character — so  calm,  so 
holy,  so  touched  and  refined  by  suffering.  It  seemed  as  if  sorrow  had  done 
its  work,  and  "  so  o'er-wrought  its  house  of  clay,"  that  freed  from  the  dross  • 
and  entanglements  of  mortality ^he  was  like  "  a  pilgrim  that  tarries  but  for 
a  night." 

Poor  Finley !  his  last  hours  drew  nigh,  but  they  were  soothed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  voice  of  affection.  There  was  ever  the  same  untired  watchman 
at  his  pillow,  to  calm  his  fears,  to  cheer  his  hopes,  to  go  down  with  him  to 
the  very  gates  of  death ;  aye,  and  how  gladly,  I  doubt  not,  to  have  passed 
with  him  through  its  dreary  portals ; — and  well  was  she  rewarded :  for 
meekly,  and  without  a  murmur,  and  breathing  nothing  but  love  and  gratitude 
to  all  around  him,  and  an  unfaltering  heart  in  the  merits  of  the  great  medi- 
atory he  quietly  and  peacefully  surrendered  his  existence  to  him  who  gave  it 
"  Poor  weary  heart,  that  beat  itself  to  rest!" 

Mrs.  Davidson  desired  that  the  remains  of  her  brother  should  be  deposited 
in  her  immediate  vicinity.  My  extreme  interest  in  her,  induced  me  to  ac- 
company her  on  her  mournful  errand.  Sad  was  the  journey,  and  still  sadder 
its  termination.  There  was  no  crowd  of  assembled  friends  anxious  to  evince 
their  respect  for  the  dead  and  their  sympathy  for  the  living,  to  tear  him 
to  his  last  resting  place ;  but  it  was  hallowed  by  prayer  and  consecrated  by 
affection. 

He  sleeps  in  a  nameless  grave;  but  though  no  sculptured  monument 
proclaims  to  the  passing  traveller  that  here  rests  the  ashes  of  one,  who  once 
u  thought,  felt  and  suffered,"  yet  his  record  is  on  high.  And  those  dear 
friends  shall  never  fade  from  my  remembrance.  Thou  Aast  taught  me,  by 
thy  meek  example,  the  Christian  duties  of  humility  *nd  forgiveness,  and 
that  no  sin,  of  however  dark  a  stain,  is  beyond  the  >each  of  mercy.  This 
thou  hast  taught  me,  and  "  oh  !  still  harder  lesson,  Aow  to  die.11  God  grant 
that  it  may  never  be  forgotten. 


PLAGIARISM  OF  FRANKLIN. 

In  our  October  number,  under  the  head  of  Literary  Larcenies,  through 
inadvertence,  a  charge  passed  into  print  against  Benjamin  Franklin,  of 
plagiarism  upon  Jeremy  Taytor,  in  causing  to  be  published  as  his  own,  a 
parable  against  Intoleration  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Scriptures.  The  impu- 
tation does  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  good  foundation.  A  similar 
story  was  published  long  before  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing," and  was  said  by  Taylor  to  be  taken  from  the  "Jew's  Book,"  certainly 
very  vague  authority.     A  Latin  version  of  it  was  also  contained  in  the  dedi- 
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cation  of  a  work  by  George  Gentius,  who  ascribes  it  to  Saadi,the  Persian 
poet ;  and  Saadi  credits  it  to  another  person.  The  author  of  the  story  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  discover.  It  however  never  attracted  general  attention, 
until,  in  the  hands  of  Franklin,  it  assumed  the  scriptural  style,  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  facility  with  which  that  style  can  be  imitated.  Franklin,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  by  reading  it  as  if  from  a  bible,  to 
divines  and  others  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  obtaining  upon  it  their 
opinions,  which  he  tells  us  were  sometimes  very  diverting.  In  this  manner, 
while  in  Scotland  on  public  business  for  the  colonies,  he  brought  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  Lord  Karnes.  That  gentleman,  sometime  afterwards,  wrote  to  Franklin 
for  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  furnished.  Fourteen  years  subsequently,  Lord 
Kames  published  the  first  edition  of"  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man/'  and 
the  parable  was  inserted  without  authority,  with  the  declaration  that  it  was 
"  communicated"  by  Franklin.  This  was  erroneously  understood  as  credit- 
ing him  with  the  authorship,  hence  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  The  merit  of 
the  parable  consists  altogether  in  its  biblical  phraseology,  and  to  this  it  is  in- 
debted to  Franklin  alone.  It  never  attracted  notice  until  it  passed  from  his 
hands  in  its  scriptural  garb.  Its  publication  by  another,  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent,  could  in  no  degree  have  criminated  him,  had  he  contribut- 
ed nothing  to  the  merit  of  the  fable ;  as,  however,  ail  of  merit  that  it  did  con- 
tain was  derived  from  his  genius,  he  may  fairly  be  considered  its  author. — 
The  maker  of  cloth  is  considered  the  manufacturer,  although  another  may 
have  grown  the  wool.  The  imputation  on  the  fair  feme  of  Franklin  has 
been  frequently  advanced,  and  as  often  refuted ;  the  pertinacity  with  which 
it  lingers  in  the  public  mind,  affords  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  eradi- 
cating an  error  that  has  been  widely  circulated. 
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Row  many  a  tone  upon  the  sounding  lyre, 
Hem.  many  a  genial  strain  of  poet,  power. 
Bow  rau^y  a  yearning  breath  of  wild  desire, 
Stirring -with  rhapsody  some  fleeting  hour, 
Hast  thou  awoke,  (air  river  of  my  song, 
On  who«e  swift  bosom  now  1  float  along ! 

Fast  speed  \hy  waUrs  to  then*  distant  goal, 
High  rear  thy  rocky  guardians  of  the  wave, 

And,  pinnacled  above  mm's  poor  control, 
The  crumbling  mins  ma*  their  final  grave ; 

9        Fling  o'er  thy  watery  depths  their  shadowy  patt, 
A  part  of  what  fe  past,— what  is,  the  all. 

Fair  vineyards  deck  thy  mountains'  sloping  sides, 

And  glittering  cities  speck  the  distant  view, 
Beside  soft  emerald  isles  our  vessel  glides, 
Which  part  the  heaven-reflecting  waters  Vine; 
And  gazing  round  thy  antiquated  tide, 
I  mark  the  footsteps  of  thy  legend  bride. 
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Hare  Lure  Ley*  bends  majestic  o'er  the  flood, 
As  when  of  yore  the  peerless  maiden  sprite, 
Undaunted  on  thy  rocky  summit  stood, 
Entrancing  danger  from  her  airy  height ; 
Yet  too'  no  more  survives  that  fetal  fair, 
Her  syren  voice  still  wakes  the  enchanted  air. 

Forth  from  yon  ancient  tower, f  how  oft  hath  he, 

The  luckless  lover,  bent  with  anxious  gaze, 
Pouring  his  soul  upon  the  spot,  where  she 

Walked  in  her  convent  garb  with  prayer  and  praise. 
But  broken  hearts  soon  found  one  burial  veil, 
And  broken  arches  now  tell  all  the  tale. 

How  fair  thy  twin-like  susnmitet  gently  grace 

The  emerald  banks  that  vine-clad  meet  around, 
Their  stone* capped  cones  just  mingling  at  the  base, 
••  Brothers*'  of  nature  in  one  union  bound ; 

But  treacherous  love  dissolved  the  holy  band, 
And  uncommuniug  ruins  crown  the  land. 

Still  spreads  thy  giant  chain§  as  once  it  spread. 

Still  frowns  thy  mightiest  mount  as  once  it  frowned ; 
But  she,  tbe  doomed,  has  from  thy  summit  fled, 
And  he.  the  valiant,  treads  no  more  the  ground; 
Yet  now,  as  then,  expands  the  blooming  green, 
That  clothes  with  honor  thine  eternal  scene. 

"  Between  Wesel  and  St.  Gear,  die  Rhine  dashes  impetuously  forward,  as  If  enraged  at  tbe 
ateeipiteeu  crags  whfeh  at  this  «  The  moot  terrific  of  these  rooks 

is  called  the  Lurleyberg,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  echo,  which  repeats  distinctly  several 
times.  Tradition  has  made  this  the  haunt  of  a  fair  nixe  or  water-spirit,  named  Lurley,  of  whom 
many  mad  pranks  are  told.  She  is.  notwithstanding,  believed  to  be  friendly  to  faithful  lovers. 
The  boatmen  on  the  Rhine  seldom  pass  without  invoking  her,  and  the  echoes  never  mil  to  repeat 
"JUreleyl" 

t  The  legend  attached  to  the  sombre  rain  of  Rolandseck  and  the  beautiful  island  of  Nonnenworth, 
is  briefly  as  follows:  The  death  of  the  famous  Paladin  Roland,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne, 
having  been  falsely  reported  to  bis  betrothed  bride,  the  beautiful  HQdegnrt,  in  the  first  transports 
of  her  grief;  she  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Nonnenworth.  Roland,  upon  Ids  return  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  finding  bis  love  separated  from  him  forever  in  this  world,  built  himself  a 
fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  conical  rook  that  overlooked  tbe  island  convent,  and  sat  day  after 
day  at  the  sate  of  it,  gazing  upon  the  walls  which  contained  the  beloved  of  his  soul.  Two  year* 
passed  in  this  manner,  when  one  day,  looking  down  as  usual  on  the  convent,  he  beard  a  passing 
bell,  and  saw  some"  people  digging  a  grave  in  tbe  garden ;  something  whispered  it  was  for 
Hildegart.  The  conjecture  proved  too  true.  He  stood  and  watched  the  funeral  procession,  saw 
her  hud  in  the  earth,  and  listened  to  tbe  requiem  chaunted  over  her,  and  the  next  morning  was 
found  in  his  customary  situation,  dead  1  bis  eyes  still  turned  towards  the  convent. 

X  The  two  castles  of  Leibenstein  and  Sternfels,  generally  known  by  the  name  of"  DieBruder," 
(the  brothers,)  were  once  the  property  of  an  old  nobleman  who  had  two  sons,  and  a  beautiful  ward, 
of  whom  the  said  sons  were  both  desperately  enamoured.  The  elder,  however,  perceiving  that  the 
young  lady  preferred  his  brother,  nobly  resigned  his  pretensions  and  retired  to  Rbense.  The 
younger,  however,  resolving  to  join  the  craaades,  deferred  his  nuptials  until  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  fickle  crusader  came  back  from  the  wars,  bringing  with  him  a  beautiful 
Grecian  lady,  to  whom  he  had  betrothed  himself.  Indignant  at  his  perfidv,  the  elder  brother  sent 
him  a  fierce  defiance ;  and  a  bloody  combat  would  have  ensued,  but  for  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  the  forsaken  fair  one,  who  took  the  veil  in  tbe  convent  of  Marienberg,  at  Bop  part,  and  saw  tbe 
brothers  no  more.    The  falsehood  of  thecrosader  was  punished  by  the  frailty  of  bis  new  love. 

4  The  "seven  mountains,"  the  bkhest  of  which  is  the  Dracben&ls,  (dragon's  rock,)  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  colossus  on  the  banks  o(  the  river,  bearing  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  summit 
was  formerly  the  abode  of  a  terrible  dragon,  concerning  whom  many  stories  are  told.  A  Chris- 
tian maiden,  according  toon*  tradition,  was  exposed  on  this  rock  to  the  fury  of  the  monster  by  her 
pagan  captors,  and  saved>Aom  his  devouring  jaws  by  a  crucifix  she  had  concealed  in  her  bosom, 
and  which  so-terrified  tea  beast,  that  he  plunged  i  nto  the  abyss  and  was  never  heard  'of  more.  The 
most  popular  traditioa  is  that  Sir  Beigfhed  the  Horny,  the  famous  hero  of  Neibelongenbled,  slew 
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High  bends  the  brow  of  the  majestic  rock, 

Crowned  by  old  Rheinfels'*  castellated  tower; 
Here  oft  have  foemen  felt  the  fiery  shock, 
And  bloody  triumph  sealed  the  fatal  hour ! 

Bat  time  has  bleached  them  of  their  scarlet  dies, 
And  stainless  now  those  tottering  walls  arise. 

But  Rain,  beantifn)  in  its  decay, 

Decks  not  alone  thy  banks  with  deepening  awe, 
For  thou  hast  living  children  by  the  way, 
Growing  in  grace  along  thy  varied  shore  ; 
Fair  Heidelbergf  adorns  its  learned  seat, 
And  thrice  doomed  Basle}  thy  genial  waters  greet. 

Old  Mayence,  mother  of  the  child  of  art,} 
Sits  proudly  there  in  venerated  age  ;— 
And  the  white  walls  of  Coblentz  gently  part 
With  storied  interest  thy  watery  page. 

Fame  now  outlives  the  printer's  crumbling  dust  ;— 
And  peace  smiles  scornful  at  thy  place  of  trust  !|| 

How  like  a  spectre,  Strasbourg's  sovereign  spire,  if 

Its  shapeless  shadow  o'er  the  city  throws  !— 
Ambition  stops  when  it  can  mount  no  higher, 
And  wraps  the  mantle  of  its  stern  repose. 

Below  thee  stands  King  Carlos'  bridal  town,** 
Where  Luther  dared  to  brave  a  monarch's  frown. 

this  monster  with  bis  celebrated  sword  Balanxmy,  and  delivered  the  fair  daughter  of  King  8iH- 
baldus,  whom  it  bad  carried  off  from  her  father  s  court.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  bat  was  Boon  after  treacherously  slain  by  her  three  brothers. 

*  The  ancient  fort  of  Rheinfels  stands  upon  a  very  high  rock  back  of  the  town  of  St  Gear. 
This  place  was  formerly  a  convent  of  monks,  bat  was  afterwards  transformed,  by  Count  Thierry, 
surnamed  the  Rich,  into  a  strong  castle,  who  compelled  boats  descending  the  Rhine  to  pay  a  toll. 
In  coniequence  it  was  besieged  by  sixty  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  fort 
of  Rheinfels  was  defended  in  1692,  by  the  brave  Col-  Gorz  against  Tallard.  Daring  the  revoln-  * 
tion  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  was  afterwards  blown  up  by  them. 

t  The  celebrated  university  of  Heidelberg,  after  Prague,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  was  founded  bj 
the  Count  Palatine  Ruprecbt,  in  1 346,  and  its  privileges  confirmed  by  Pope  Urbanus,  in  1376.  The 
celebrity  of  ha  teachers  and  the  number  of  its  students,  under  a  paternal  government,  gives  it  a 
high  place  among  the  German  universities. 

X  Basle  or  Bale,  under  the  sway  of  its  bishops,  was  the  theatre  and  the  object  of  several  bloody 
wars,  particularly  during  die  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  To  the  war  succeeded  a  plague 
which  fell  so  cruelly  on  the  town,  that  only  three  families  it  is  said  was  spared  by  it.    An  earth- 

E'  e  followed  close  upon  these  terrible  scourges,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  this  unfortunate 
It  is  now  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  town,  w  ith  a  population  of  25,000.  It  isbuilt  upon  both 
of  the  Rhine,  which  here  becomes  a  large  river. 

J  This  town  gained  great  celebrity  m  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  an 
honor  of  which  Btrasburg  and  Haarlem  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  deprive  it.  A  eolosssj  statue 
of  Guttnmberg,  the  inventor,  now  adorn*  the  public  square  of  Mayence. 

|  The  fortress  of  Erenbreitstein,  opposite  Cobleutx,  which  is  considered,  next  to  Gibraltar,  as 
the  strongest  fortification  in  Europe. 

t  The  principal  curiosity  in  Strasbarg  is  its  cathedral  What  renders  this  building  particularly 
remarkable,  is  its  very  elevated  steeple,  which  is  surpassed  in  height  by  the  largest  Egyptian 
pyramid  only  by  25  feet,  and  it  has  not  its  equal  in  Europe. 

**  Worms  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Rhine,  in  die  dominions  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  Carlo  Magno,  (Charlemagne,)  was  married  in  th*  town.  In  1521  a  Diet  was 
held  here,  before  which  Luther  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  reformed  creed,  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  V. 
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Cologne's  proud  crescent  stretches  o'er  thy  bed, 

Queen  city  now,  as  once  it  was  of  yore, 
When  the  eleven  thousand,*  with  their  sainted  head, 
Shed  their  pure  virgin  blood  along  thy  shore  ;— 
And  clustering  turrets  shrink  in  reverend  fear, 
Beneath  that  pile,f  which  centuries  helped  to  rear ! 

But,  past  the  city  and  its  sacred  shrine, 

No  more  the  scene  awakes  the  heart's  emotion —  f 

By  shores  how  tame  thou  rushest  now,  oh  Rhine ! 
To  rest  thy  wearied  waves  in  cradled  ocean ; 
As  if  the  grandeur  thou  hast  lately  past, 
Were  a  sweet  boon  too  glorious  to  last. 

And  thine  has  been  an<J  is  a  glorious  life, 

Child  of  the  Alpine  torrent ;  from  whose  breast 
Ye  drew  the  milk  of  elemental  strife, 

And  whose  wild  lullaby  first  sang  to  rest ; — 

But  boyhood  found  thee  spuming  matrons*  arms, 
And  manhood  revelling  in  wilder  charms ! 

Thou  art  a  written  volume/where  we  read 

Tales  of  rare  beauty  eloquently  told, 
Records  of  many  a  loving  heart  and  deed, 
Chivalrous  acts  by  hands  as  true  as  bold ; 

And  what  lone  heart  shall  con  thine  impressed  truth, 
Nor  warm  with  all  the  impulses  of  youth ! 

The  past  and  present  sweetly  mingling  here, 

Lend  rapturous  beauty  to  thy  haunted  stream ; 
And  the  low  whisper  of  my  spirit  seer 

Tells  me  thou  art  not  all  *  passing  dream — 

That  o'er  my  hidden  future  thou  wilt  throw 
Moments  like  these,  softened  by  memory's  glow. 

•  According  to  the  ancient  legend,  the  beautiful  St  Urania,  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
after  navigating  the  Rhine,  and  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  returned  to  the  city  of  Cologne,  and 
were  barbarously  pnt  to  death  by  their  enemies.  The  church  of  St.  Ursula,  in  Cologne,  it  filled 
with  bones,  which  are  cnriona}y  deposited  in  class  cases  and  frames,  of  various  sizes.  Some  of  these 
eases)  contain  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  skulls.  In  one  apartment,  called  the  golden  chamber, 
are  preserved  the  heads  of  many  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins. 

t  The  cathedral  of  Cologne,  although  never  finished,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  ancient  German  architecture.  This  gigantic  work  was  commenced  in  1248,  and 
was  carried  on  until  1499.  It  is  still  in  the  process  of  completion ;  and  large  sums  are  annually 
collected  and  set  apart  for  this  laudable  purpose.  Many  parts  of  the  olden  stone  work  show 
evident  marks  of  decay,  which  strangely  contrast  with  the  more  recently  constructed  portion  of 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMSSBR&AXi  REVIEW. 

The  new  year  has  opened  with  every  element  calculated  to  promote  a  season 
of  commercial  prosperity,  in  activity.  The  bnsi«  of  all  prosperity,  to  the  manufoc- 
tunjajg,  mechanical  and  commercial  interests,  roost  be  the  welfare  of  the  agricul- 
turists. It  is  they  who  produce  that  national  wealth,  which  changes  its  shape  and 
improves  in  value,  through  the  industry  of  the  others.  Whenever  that  chief  in- 
terest languishes,  the  others  of  necessity  decline.  A  factitious  prosperity  may  be 
developed  for  a  short  time  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  special  laws  in  its  favor,  but  laws  cannot  supply  the  place  of  customers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  only  throw  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  consumption  of 
those  articles,  the  productions  of  which  they  affect  to  encourage.  During  the  year 
ending  with  August,  1846,  a  foreign  demand  for  agricultural  produce  had  drawn 
forth  great  supplies  that  have  found  favorable  markets  abroad,  and  while  they  have 
added  millions  to  the  actual  wealth  of  the  nation,  have  raised  the  prices  of  all 
agricultural  products  sold  at  home.  This  great  effect  of  the  foreign  market  for 
produce,  in  raising  the  profits  of  agriculturalists  on  rates  at  home,  is  too  little  re* 
garded.  The  operation  of  protective  laws  in  favor  of  manufacturers  is  avowedly  to 
compel  agriculturalists  to  pay  more  for  those  goods  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  give.  The  necessity  of  this  apparent  injustice,  arises  from  the  supposed 
national  importance  of  having  those  manufactures  made  at  home  instead  of  abroad. 
Inasmuch  as  that  the  occupation  ot  four  fifths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
agricultural*  and  that  they  raise  large  quantities  of  produce  in  excess  of  the  national 
wants,  none  could  be  imported  from  abroad  under  any  circumstances,  and  therefore 
no  tariff  laws  can  operate  in  their  favor.  What  they  want  is  a  larger  market.  Jn 
a  country  like  this,  where,  as  a  whole,  the  people  are  well  fed,  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  food  can  take  place  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  numbers. 
Those  persons  who  now  eat  a  sufficiency,  cannot  extend  their  consumption  of 
food  in  any  great  degree.  It  happens,  however,  that  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
the  population,  the  largest  proportion  become  agriculturalists,  and  by  so  doing,  are 
constantly  increasing  the  excess  in  the  supply  of  food.  In  regard  to  manufactured 
goods,  on  the  other  band,  the  consumption  is  limited  only  with  the  means  of  die 
consumer.  Luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  may  be  pursued  to  any  extent,  and 
as  the  consumption  of  manufactures  increases,  so  will  the  demand  for  the  produc- 
tion be  enhanced,  and  the  employment  of  manufacturers  become  actm».  In  die 
case  of  food,  when  all  have  eaten  sufficiently,  the  demand  ceases,  and  the  surplus  is 
valueless,  unless  it  can  be  sold  abroad.  Down  to  September,  1845,  the  home  supply 
of  food  was  continually  swelling  beyond  the  demand,  and  as  a  consequence,  prices 
were  continually  falling,  until  in  the  sea  ports  they  scarcely  remunerated  die  trans- 
portation, leaving  nothing  to  producers.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  quantity  sent 
forward  naturalry  declined,  and  the  small  receipts  led  to  the  belief  tnat  the  pro- 
duction was  small;  no  sooner,  however,  had  a  foreign  demandadvanced  prices,  than 
die  receipts  began  to  swell  in  magnitude.  The  following  table,  showing  the  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  flour  received  at  tide  water  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  close  of  the 
second  week  in  October,  and  the  quantities  subsequently  brought  down  for  three 
years,  is  evidence  : 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR.  DELIVERED  05  THE  HUDSON. 

1844.  1845.  1846. 

Floor.        Wheat      •      Flour.         Wheat  Flour.  Wheal. 

To  October  15th...  1,701 ,684 950,218 1,514,597 641,599 8,057,559....  1,709,1*1 

Oct  15  to  Deo.  1..    520,520 312,031 1.002,653 978,434 1,005,882 1,340,515 


I 


Total 2,292,204...  1,262,249 9,517,250... 1,620,033 3,063,441.... 2^50,636 

At  the  close  of  August,  1845,  prices  were  very  low,  and  the  quantity  both  of 
wheat  and  flour  received  up  to  that  time,  was  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.    Prices  then  began  to  rise  under  the  foreign  demand,  until 
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they  touched  $7  25  for  flour  in  New- York.  The  effect  is  seen  in  the  table,  in 
the  feet  that  from  October  15,  to  the  close  of  the  navigation,  the  receipts  of  floor 
were  double  those  of  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year,  and  of  wheat  triple 
tile  quantity  came  down.  The  high  prices  stimulated  production  as  well  as  for- 
warding, and  the  quantities  have  continued  to  swell  until  the  present  moment. 
The  following  te  a  table  of  the  quantities  delivered  from  the  New- York  canals  for 
a  series  of  years: 

comracE  or  thk  new-tork  state  canals.— eeceipts  at  tide-water. 

Forttt.                    1841.       .     1842.  1843.  1844.  1845.  1840. 

Purs  and  peltry,  lbs...     1,180,000  358,700         635,800  832,200  708,749  817,150 

Boards  &  scantling,  ft..  177,720,349  150,657,900  177,402,600  232,434,700  237,024,666-260,335,271 

8hiDfffes   M          ......          46,389  36,765           62,387  78,125  72,120  69,822 

Timber  ft 1,028.576  361,589         586,013  921.982  2,492,668  1,798,168 

Stares,  Iba. 110,542,839  55,268,500    56,768,700  97,533,000  139,754,800  106,152,500 

Wood  cords. 31,408  17,280          17  796  16,550  17,696  11,839 

JUhea,bbl* 43,093  44,824           77,739  80,C46  «9,668  40,819 

Pork    SL..."?-' 115,150  79,235          63,777  63,646  45,153  80,093 

Beef*      "    18,113  21,437           47  465  50,000  67,699  45,600 

Bacon   lbs •-                 -  ••  1,631.700  4,000,500 

Cheese,    u 14,171,081  19,004,613   24,336,260  26,674,500  27,542.861  35,560,118 

llT*  •'< ::::( 16'157>653 19-18S'930  24'215'700  22'596'300  2iK  "SSiS 

Wool       "." .-     3,617,075  3,355,148      6,216,400  7,072,300  9,504,039  8,866,370 

Hide*     " -                   ••  ••  293,009  340,900 

PlourVbblB. 1,647,492  1,577.535     2,073,708  2,222,204  2,517,250  3,063,441 

Wheat  bosh    781,055  928,347         827,346  1,262,249  1,620,033  2,950,636 

Bje,     '      •« fcf070  32.224           46,572  62,239  157,438  321,799 

Corn           "    119,762  366,111         186,016  17,861  35,803.  1,610,149. 

Barley       "    121,010  522.993         543,996  818,472  1,137,917  1,427,953 

O&n*  grain  bush 663,375  1,212,517      1,168,153  1,166,524  1,294,609  1,920,800 

Bran&ehip-staflkdo..       566,013  789,814        702,654  1,177.489  1,067,665  1,468,239 

Peas  and  bean*,  bush..         39,280  23,732          14,056  21,176  66,175  96,806 

Potatoes.                  "   -          32,397  23,664           22,783  18,263  145,569  230,939 

Dried  Fruit,  lb* 498,697  1,141,068         671,000  1,299,400  360,966  1,502,900 

Cotton           f" 196,849  49.600           61,000  79,000  66,800  445.100 

Tobacco,          " 850,732  1,117.900      1,860,000  318,900  670,900  2,609,100 

Clor'r  &  grass-sd.,  lbs..     3,571,334  2,411,930      4,343,300  4,594,800  3,161.200  1,094,400 

tfax-seed,  lba 996.263  2,096.360      2,216,900  3,114,000  8,303,960  5,283,700 

Hops,             " 398,096  743,800.      835,800  1,319,700  874,200  1,690,500 

iHanvfacturtM. 

Domes.  Spirits,  galls...     2,022,770  711,403        863,255  1,194,317  1.588.P01  3,426,549 

Leather,  lbs 1,856,900  2,015,050      2,684,300  3,909,000  15,363.925  5,160,654 

Furniture,  lbs. 1,538,797  1,368,300      1,848,500  2,177,400  2,561,624  9,226,114 

Bar  &  Pig  Lead  lbs...        259,172  1,281,100      1,907,700  41,800  223,500  489,600 

Pig  Iron,              '  "  ...     4,037,423  5,573,500      4,131,000  6,422,600  8,031,218  10,574,740 

Bloom  *b'r  iron, " -  -  -  10,892,243 

Iron  ware,              "...        889,777  5,733,038     7,469,500  944,900  4,665.398  1,219,091 

Domes.  Woolens, "  ...        427,810  414,385         476,200  867,200  1,407,529  1,425,340 

Cottons,    "  ...     1,093,618  1,686,850      1,348,400  1,584,600  1,879,446  2,324,774 

8ah,bbls 18,197  25.364         107,955  175,013  172,968  692,442 

Merchandize. 309,900  369,550         401,600  492,300  505,708  3,594,329 

Other  Articles. 

Stone,  lime  &  clay,  lbs.  25,726,735  21,290,200    27,212,100  50,159,800  55,344,593  44,200,033 

Ovpsom,  lbs. 120,722  739,600      1,893,200  1,891,800  12,263,800  12,084,100' 

Mineral  Coal.  lbs. 16,069.871  17,635.400    13,055,100  18,480,700  47,798,300  18,846,600 

Sundries,  lbs. 31,970,136  31,871,620   47,545,100  54,722,400  83,237,259  90,841,614 

Aggregate*. 

Forest. --..7.... tons         449,095  321,480        416,173  545,209  607,930  603,010 

Agriculture u           270,240  293,177         346,140  383,363  447,627  628,454 

Msnametores.....    "             17,891  16,015          29,493  39,957  49,612  46,070 

Merchandize "                  155  185               201  246  253  1,797 

Other  articles "             36,953  35,769           44,854  62,627  99,321  89,989 

Total tons774,334  666,626         836,861  1.031,395  1.204,943  1,362,319 

Value  of  Aggregatei. 

Forest.......... $6,645,568  3,741,059      5,956,474  7,716,032  7.759.596  8,589,291 

Agrfenliure 16.994,948  15,662,869    18  211,629  21,020.065  27,612,291  33,662,818 

Mano&CtureS 2,159,839  1,949,541      2,561,159  3,489,670  6,432,259  4,805,799 

Merchandise; 55,782  55,439           56,224  80,153  88,497  976,879 

Other  articles 1,369,199  1,349,092      1,667,929  2,328,526  3,559,658  3,770,476 

TotaL $27,995,399  29,751,013  98,453,408  34,640,446  45,452,321  51,105,956 
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The  increase  in  the  several  articles  of  agriculture  was  regular  every  year  up  to 
1844*  resulting  in  the  continual  decline  in  prices.  Under  the  stimulus  imparted 
by  the  event  of  1845,  the  quantity  has  nearly  doubled  in  two  years,  and  the  value 
has  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  quantity.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  valne  per  ton 
of  agricultural  produce  in  1842,  was  $53,  in  1844  it  had  fallen  to  $52,  and  in  1845, 
under  the  impulse  mentioned,  it  rose  to  $61  per  ton,  or  17  per  cent.,  or  in  other 
words,  the  weight  of  the  five  articles,  cheese,  butter,  lard,  wool  and  bacon,  was 
41,542,691  lbs.,  and  the  value  $4,063,113,  or  a  little  less  than  10  cents  per  lb,  la 
1846  the  weight  was  76.625,656  lbs.,  and  the  value  $9,140,395  or  12  cents  average. 
The  foreign  demand  had  at  once  raised  the  quantity  and  value  on  the  New- York 
canals  100  per  cent.  The  influence  of  tbis  demand  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
New- York  canals.  Every  avenue  of  trade,  and  every  means  of  transportation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  exhibits  the  results  of  the 
activity  which  all  alike  experience.  The  following  are  the  tolls  on  four  great  public 
avenues  for  six  years  : 
» 

TOLLS  ON  FOUR  GREAT  AVENUE8  OF  TRADE  FOR  SIX  TEARS* 

1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

New-YoA 2,034,882 1,749,197 2,081,590 2,432,389 2,646,181....  2,930,000 

Pennsylvania, 1,079,896....    920,499....  1,01 9,401....  1,164,325....  1,1 54,592....  1,357, 203 

Ohio 1,516,856 475,531 472,554 519.676 494,314 630,770 

Wabash  Canal,  Ind 29,187 46,229....      53,930 

Total ...3,631,634. ...3,145,227. ...3,574,545. ...4,145,577.. ..4,341,316 4,071,903 

These  tolls  have  all  greatly  improved  in  the  aggregate,  while  the  rates  of  tolls 
charged  have  been  reduced  25  per  cent,  average  since  1844  ;  it  would  therefore  re- 
quire an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  business  to  maintain  the  revenue,  which 
have,  however,  increased  20  per  cent.,  showing  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  die 
general  business ;  independently  of  the  vast  quantities  carried  to  New-Orleans, 
and  the  increase  of  which  is  larger  than  on  the  canals.  The  foreign  exports  of 
wheat,  corn  and  flour,  from  New- York  and  New-Orleans  for  three  years,  have 
been  as  follows : 

1844.  1645.  1846. 

Wheat,  bushels 58,222 304,654 1,477,356 

Corn,         " 363,434.. 417,082 2,692,948 

Floor,  barrels. 455,928 540,736 1,564,139 

The  increase  on  these  three  articles  is,  at  the  export  prices,  equal  to  $7,500,000, 
and  will  realize  in  freight,  &c.,  over  $10,000,000  additional  capital  to  the  country. 
The  cotton  interests  have  also  gained  largely ;  as  we  showed  in  our  last  number,  the 
extra  demand  for  food  in  England  has  been  attended  by  an  increased  consumption 
of  all  other  articles,  as  well  cotton  as  grain.  It  has,  however,  come  to  be  true, 
that  the  crops  of  1 845-6  were  less  than  the  actual  demand,  resulting  in  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  stock,  and  will  be  followed  by  one  still  8 mailer,  so  short  as  in  some 
cases  to  lead  to  estimates  that  the  whole  supply  will  not  keep  existing  mills  in 
motion  until  another  crop  is  realised.  On  the  Mississippi  great  devastation  has 
undoubtedly  taken  place  by  reason  of  the  worm.  These  circumstances  appear  so 
to  have  effected  prices,  however,  that  the  quantities  actually  received  up  to  January 
1st,  have  realised  a  far  larger  sum  of  money  than  the  more  extensive  supplies  of 
former  years.    The  receipts,  prices  and  values,  are  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS  07  COTTON,— SEPT.  1,  TO  3 Aft.  1.  WITH  THE  VALUE  AT  THE  PUCES  OP 
JAN.  1,  IN  NEW-YORK. 

Receipts.  Price.  Arerage  per  Bale.  Val.  Rec'pta. 


1845 798,041 4*  a    6| $22  00 #17,556,909 

1846 662.347 6}  a    8J 29  00 19,208,063 

1847 642,127 11    a  11 J 45  00 28,895,715 

The  market  has  been  a  rising  one  since  September,  and  those  prices  are  there- 
fore above  the  average  sales  of  the  season  thus  far,  but  much  of  the  receipts  is  net 
yet  sold  and  will  probably  bring  still  higher  prices.    The  value  is  <*ver  nine  millions 
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more  than  last  year,  and  eleven  millions  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  profit  enures  mostly  to  the  Atlantic  states,  where  the  crops 
hare  been  larger,  and  hare  realised  high  prices,  through  the  misfortune  of  the  West. 
Georgia,  for  instance,  has  delivered  100  per  cent,  more  cotton  and  got  10#per  cent. 
more  money  for  it.  That  is  to  say,  for  40,000  bsles  last  year,  she  got  $1,160,000, 
and  this  year  she  gets  $3,600,000  for  80,000  bales  delivered  up  to  January  1st  So 
treat  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  markets  cannot  but  effect  very  favorably  the  con- 
dition of  those  states,  notwithstanding  the  high  freights  they  are  obliged  to  pay, 
and  low  rates  they  obtain  for  bills.  The  western,  southern  and  shipping  interests, 
as  well  external  as  in  relation  to  internal  transportation,  are  very  favorably  situated. 
The  shipping  interests  in  particular  have  reaped  and  will  continue  to  gather  large 
profits  from  the  exports.  The  high  freights  outward  have  made  it  important  to 
most  vessels  to  look  on'y  to  the  outward  passage,  delivering  their  cargo  and  re- 
turning in  ballast,  rather  than  lose  a  day  in  waiting  for  freight.  The  following  are 
comparative  rates  of  freights  from  New- York  to  Liverpool,  at  different  periods  : 

FREIGHTS  FROM  NEW- YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL. 
1845.  1846. 

Jan.  1844.  Jan.  Aug.  Jan.  Aug.  6.  Jan.  1847. 

Cotton,  per  lb. —  s.  d.  a.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  «.  d.  ■.  d.  c  d.  •.  d.  •.  <L  s.  d.  •.  d.  s.  d. 
aq.  fcr'nd  bate*  0  Oja  0  0j..  0  0j}a0  0  7-16  0  0}a  0  03-16  0  03-16a0  0{  0  Oja  0  0}..  0  0}a  7-16 
Wool,  per  lb...  —        ..        —        ..—         ..  OOJaOO..         ■—        ..  0  oja  0  0 

Seeds,  per  fee...  8  6  a  9  0  ..  7  6  a  8  0  .-  —  .-  70  a  80..  —  ..12  0al3  0 
Beef,  "  ...  56a66..  00a56..  30a00..  66a00..  40a50..  86a90 
B'f  A  P'rk  p.bbl.  —  ..  00  |36  ..  19  aSO  ..  40i00  ..  30a00  ..  00a60 
Floor,  "       30a00..  00a30..  SOaOO..  00a30..  SOaOO..  50a00 

Turpentine,  "  30  a36  ..  30  a  36  ..  13  a  19  ..  30  a36  ..  23  a  00  ..  50  aOO 
Heavy  g'ds  p.  tn.30  0  a35  0  ..30  0  a35  0  ..22  6  a25  0  ..25  0  a32  6  ..22  6  a27  6  ..50  0  a55  0 
Grain,  per  bosh.        —         ..        —         ..        —        ..  OOaOlO..  0  0  a  0  8  ..  1  6  a  1  7 

Up  to  January,  1845,  the  exports  of  cotton  had  been  double  what  they  are  this 
year,  and  the  freights  were  no  higher  then  than  now.  In  all  other  articles  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  pressure  for  freight  has  sent  rates  to  exorbitant  points.  The 
packet  rates  for  grain  are  19d  sterling,  but  transient  vessels  for  Ireland  have  obtained 
as  high  as  20  a  2  H.  Heavy  goods  are  just  douSle  what  they  were  last  year  at  this 
time ;  beef,  which  paid  but  2s  per  barrel  August,  1845,  pays  now  6a  ;  all  these  are 
indications  of  that  prosperity  which  extensive  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce have  conferred  upon  the  shipping  interest — a  most  legitimate  reward  for  the 
injuries  they  have  so  long  suffered  from  the  anti-commercial  manufacturing  system. 
Aa  a  consequence  naturally  resulting  from  this  lucrative  employment  of  ships, 
carpenters,  riggers,  hemp  growers,  and  all  connected  with  the  building,  navigation 
and  freighting  of  ships,  are  well  employed  at  enhanced  profits.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  quantities  of  freights  transported  from  the  port  of  New- York  at  these  advanced 
rates,  we  may  take  die  following  table  from  official  sources  : 

ag  ease  ate  imports  a*d  exports  for  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

IMPORTf. 
1643.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

Free $17.094,072 11,470,302 11,515,652 11,862,965 

Dutiable 29,573,900 63.921,984 57,830,6'*2 58,496,827 

Total S46,667,972 75  392,286 69,346,284 70.359,792 

Dttiea 9,934,923 21,379,720 17,763,821 17,300,597 

EXPORTS. 

Foreign $5,410,760 3,741,197 4,033,111 4,639,861 

Domestic 16,949,435 19,592,495 26,070,566 32,953,611 

Tottl $22^60,195 23,333,692 30,103,677....* 37,493,472 

A  gradual  suppression  of  the  import  trade,  and  a  diminution  of  the  government 
revenue,  is  apparent  as  the  result  of  the  high  tariff,  pari  passu,  with  an  enhanced 
export  trade,  which  has  increased  90  per  cent,  in  four  years,  causing  the  high 
freights.    The  progress  of  the  import  trade  monthly  for  two  years  is  as  follows : 
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IMPOST   Or   OOOB8,  DISTINGUISHING  FREE    FROM   DUTIABLE,  AlfB    8HOWI9G   THE 
AMOUNT  OF  THE  DUTIES  ACCRUING  MONTHLY. 


#  1845. 

Free.  Dutiable. 

January. . .  $379, 180 5,930,979 

February. . .  543,280 4 .197,659. . . 

March. . .  .  1,139,860 5,034,209. . . 

April 907,896 4,991,870... 

May 1,621,578 3,642,547... 

Jane 1,252,506 3,912,473... 

July 683,930 6,046,532... 

August. . . .  1,037,595 8,903,468  .  . . 

September.1,426,040 5,599,244.. . 

October...    857,536 3,655.632... 

November..  416,415 2,476,635... 

December.   558,185 3,439,991... 

Tot*..  $10,763,961 57,830,632 17,763,821....  11,117,435 58,496,827 17,300,597 

Specie  is  not  included  in  this  account.  Tbe  progress  of  the  export  trade  monthly, 
from  May  to  January  1st,  1847,  is  as  follows : 


Duties.  Free. 

...1,687,025 376,905.. 

...1.347.534 474,360.. 

...1,602,303 1,092,476.. 

...1,524,976 2,228.878.. 

...1,306.382 1,300,751.. 

...1,263,071 1,239,006.. 

...1,807  795 729,235.. 

...2,759,775 826,815.. 

..1,808,794 600,849.. 

..1,174,052 991,449.. 

..   392,648 719,215.. 

..1,070,466 537,496.. 


1846. 

Dutiable. 
..4.842,884.. 
..4.177,952.. 
..8,657.793.. 
..4,105,393.. 
-.4,160,360.. 
..4.695,527.. 
..5,411,595.. 
..7,585,427.. 
..5,272,923.. 
...2,738.977.. 
..2,568,183.. 
..4,279,813.. 


Duties. 

..1,621.216 
..1.266.663 
..2,572,959 
..1,385,189 
-.1,277,827 
..1.382,171 
..1,651,653 
..2.183,707 
..1,548,654 
..  773,208 
..  485,547 
..1.152,403 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic. 

May $2,486,300. 

Jane 2,682.839. 


1845. 
Foreign. 
..284,489. 
..448,906. 


1846. 
Foreign. 


Jaly 1,770.630 327,873. 


Domestic. 

2,529,096 294,412.... 

3.745,687 316,568. 

.2,876.015 162,817 80.463 


Specie. 
.891.041 


Specie. 
..200,581... 
..  50,043... 
188  185... 

August 1.899,270 456,092.. ..!! 353,263 2.413.782 207,256 57,589 

September...  2,433,451 404,893 427,990 2,238,401 388,169 2,255 

October 2,593,035 595,441 353,956. 3,354,142 370,439 70,350 

November....  2,61 3,1 86 373,986 103,546 3,510,269 278,287 17,680 

December 2,516,733 145,795 133,786 4,211,300 254,221 — 

In  the  last  three  months  the  value  of  domestic  produce  from  this  port  exceeded 
those  of  last  year  by  $4,000,000.  This  tendency  of  large  exports  and  small  im- 
ports, has  been  to  effect  exchanges  powerfully,  and  to  promote  an  abundance  of 
money.  The  rates  of  exchange,  and  import  and  export  of  specie  monthly  at  the 
port  of  New- York,  has  been  as  follows : 


B.  of  Bis. 

...6|a9 
..8ja8f 
1«8| 


.8£* 


EXPORTS. 

1845.         Rate  of  Bills.       1846. 

...642,215 10  alOi 21,762. 

...169,497 9lal0 126,700. 

...  68,384 9JalO 257,781. 

...2f>3,787 9Ja  9} 520,368 9jal0 

...200,581 9  a  9J 291,041 9|al0 

...50,043 8|al0 —      8*a  9 

...188,185 9$al0 80.463 7|a  8 

...353,263 10  alOi 57,589 7$a  7| 

...427,990 9jal0{ 2,255 8fa  9 

...353.956 OjnlO 70,350...  "     " 

...103,546 9  a  94 17,680... 

...131,786 8  a  8J —       ... 


IMPORTS. 

1845,  1846. 

January $37,011 43,881 . . 

February —    96,799.. 

March 68,384 62,225.. 

April —     106,544.. 

May 200,581 27,286.. 

Jane 79,517 29,122.. 

July 72,427 54,879.. 

August 23,000 44,882.. 

September 127,465 10,044.. 

October 36,980 69,609.. 

November 27,830 139,392.. 

December 78,496 61,346.. 

Total $751,691 745,349 2,943,233 1,445,989 

For  the  last  three  months  bills  have  ruled  lower  than  for  many  years  previous, 
and  as  the  export  has  ceased,  so  has  the  import  commenced  under  circumstances 
as  above  detailed,  which  tends  to  make  the  acquisition  large. 

The  same  circumstances  have  produced  an  abundance  of  money,  if  not  great 
liberality  in  lending  it.  The  strife  in  opposition  to  the  new  tariff  and  the  people's 
treasury,  has  served  to  check  confidence  and  retard  enterprise.  The  feet,  that  the 
government  must  come  into  the  market  for  a  loan  of  $20,000,000,  to  meet  war 
contingencies,  up  to  1648,  would  at  any  time  produce  a  pause  in  investments ;  but 
more  particularly,  when  powerful  interests  exert  themselves  to  thwart  the  govern- 
ment, through  party  motives.  It  was  frequently  and  distinctly  threatened  that  the 
government  should  have  no  loan,  unless  the  specie  clause  of  the  Independent 
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Treasury  law  should  be  repealed.  Following  the  wise  maxim,  that  no  new  loan 
should  be  created  without  specific  appropriation  of  means  for  its  discharge,  the 
Secretary,  in  stating  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  new  loan,  to  carry  out  the 
measares  of  Congress  in  regard  to  Mexico,  proposed  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  esti- 
mated to  yield  $3,000,000  per  annum,  to  cover  that  loan.  There  is  no  reason 
why  tea  and  coffee  should  not  pay  a  tax  in  time  of  peace,  as  for  a  simple  revenue 
tax,  solely  for  the  support  of  the  government,  will  go.  The  fact  that  the  country 
is  at  war,  and  necessarily  incurring  expenditures  beyond  the  ordinary  revenues,  is 
of  itself  evidence  that  the  government  requires  all  the  revenues  which  it  can 
legitimately  procure ;  and  a  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee  is  the*  most  obvious  expe- 
dient, and  necessary.  When' a  government  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing, it  becomes  it  first  to  abandon  all  considerations  in  relation  to  its  finances, 
except  those  which  will  tend  simply  to  increase  its  revenues ;  at  such  a  time  to 
declare  the  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee  "  inexpedient,"  is  to  declare  our  glorious  insti- 
tutions "  inexpedient."  Not  that  a  mere  tax  on  those  articles  is  necessary  to  the 
procurement  of  a  loan,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  government,  or  to  enhance 
confidence  in  its  securities ;  but  it  betrays  symptoms  of  that  dangerous  doctrine, 
which  has  shown  itself  in  the  individual  states,  teaching  that  it  is  better  to  borrow 
than  pay,  and  "  inexpedient"  to  pay  taxes  in  the  discharge  of  debts.  In  April, 
1842,  Congress  passed  a  law  authorising  a  loan,  and  specially  pledging  the  customs 
revenues  lor  its  redemption.  That  pledge  did  not,  however,  strengthen  the  credit 
of  the  government,  nor  was  a  dollar  procured  under  the  law.  The  passage  of 
the  law  authorising  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $23,000,000,  rand- 
able  in  a  6  per  cent.  20  years*  stock,  and  receivable  for  public  dues,  meets  with 
general  favor,  and  will  operate  smoothly.  The  specie  clause  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  bill,  went  smoothly  into  operation  on  the  1st  Jan.  Most  of  the  large 
pay  menu  are  made  in  treasury  notes,  probably  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  receipts,  and  the  balance  in  specie.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  American  coin  ;  a  thing  which  should  be  remedied,  until  a 
mint  can  be  established  in  New- York  city,  by  the  appropriation  of  means  by 
Congress,  if  necessary,  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  coin  to  Philadelphia  for 
coinage.  The  effect  upon  the  banks  is  by  no  means  what  they  apprehended  ;  nor 
can  the  farce  of  such  fears  be  much  longer  kept  up* 

The  operations  of  trade  are  causing  money  to  become  abundant ;  but  there  was 
also  an  effort  made  by  fund-mongers  to  get  the  new  loan  as  cheap  as  possible,  until 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  was  decided  on,  and  capitalists  naturally  held  back  in 
the  hope  of  getting  it  low ;  perhaps  at  7  per  cent,  stock  at  par.  The  prices  of 
stocks  have  been,  for  some  time,  as  follows : 

PRICES  OF  PUBLIC  STOCKS  IN  NEW- YORK. 


Rate.  Red'mab.    Jan.  6. 

May  9.          July  8. 

Sept.  1           Dee.  12.          Jan.  6. 

U.  States. .6  p.ct.-.1862..108jall0 

.104  al05j..l06Ja 

..103  a        ..100{al00|..100|al00j 
—        -.  99jal00  ..  98ja  96{ 

..6    "     ..1856..       — 

—               — 

"       ..5     "     ..1853.. 100  alOO 

.  97}al00  ..        a  99 

..  97  a  98  .-      —       ..  85  a 

Tr.  Notes.  .0.1a5  2-5.year. .      — 

—               — 

—                —        ..      gdis. 

N.  York. -6    "    ..I860..  105  a 

.102Jal03  ..     — 

—                —                — 

-      ...5    •*     -.1850..  99}a 

.  96  a  99  ..  98  a 

..  97  a                —        ..  95|a 

Ohio 6     "     ..I860..  92  a  93 

.  91 Ja  92 J..  92Ja  93 

..  93ja  93 J..  941a  94f..  91  Ja  9* 
..       —         ..  99 ja  P9|..  98  a  96} 
..  66*a  66}..  68|a  69  ..  G6ia  66f 

Kentucky  .6    "    ..1871..  98  alOO 

.100  alOl  ..  99  alOO 

Pennsylv'a5    "    ..  —  ..  68  a  69 

.  64£a         ..  67  Ja  67f 

Arkansas.. 6    "     ..  —  ..      — 

—                 — 

—                   —         ..  29{a  30 

Indiana.. ..5    "    ..  —  ..  37  a  39 

.  33  a        ..  31 Ja  33 
.  32  Ja  33$..  33  j  a  35 

..  30  a        ..        a  39  ..  33Ja  34 

Illinois 6     "     ..I860..  38  a  39 

..  32  a        ..  32  a  32)..  32  a  33 

Tennessee.  6    *•..  —  —      — 

—               — . 

—                       98 

The  war  broke  ont  in  May ;  since  when,  the  government  has  borrowed  and 

rit  $10,000,000,  and  called  for  $20,000,000  more ;  altered  the  tariff  and  pat 
44  specie  clause"  into  operation ;  its  old  6  per  cent,  stock  is  still  above  par,  and 
its  Treasury  Notes,  bearing  bnt  one  miH  interest,  cannot  be  bought  under  par,  yet 
the  new  6  per  cent,  loan  is  at  98|.  The  actual  difference  between  the  6  per  cent 
loan  of  1856  and  that  of  1862,  as  an  investment,  is  \  per  cent. ;  the  latter  having 
six  years  longer  to  run,  the  market  difference  is  2£  per  cent.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  "bearing"  disposition  of  the  takers  of  the  last  loss,  in  order 


e-  j 

•j 
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get  a  new  one  much  cheaper.  The  Treasury  Notes  are  sustained  by  the  demand 
for  the  Custom-House.  The  United  States  loan  certainly  forms  by  far  the  most 
profitable  investment,  at  least  for  New* York  capital,  inasmuch  as  that  it  is  exempt 
from  taxation,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  taxation  in 
New- York  city  amounts  to  one  per  cent.  Bonds  and  mortgages,  or  real  estate 
generally,  as  they  now  stand,  yield  scarcely  4  per  cent,  per  annum  in  New- York, 
where  the  legal  rate  is  7  per  cent.  The  tax  is  over  one  per  cent.,  and  insurance, 
repairs,  &c,  bring  the  nett  revenue  down  pretty  low.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
and  the  superior  profits  that  some  stocks  offer,  the  security  offered  by  real  estate,  is 
supposed  to  be  enough  to  counterbalance  the  higher  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  stocks. 
The  Ohio  6  per  cent,  rtock,  quoted  above  at  91  i,  has  15  years  to  run,  and  will 
yield,  at  that  rate,  7  per  cent,  interest.  Mortgages  in  New- York,  that  will  yield 
5  per  cent,  nett,  are  preferred ;  because  the  position  of  Ohio  is  not  such  as  will 
command  confidence,  notwithstanding  that  her  creditors  have,  up  to  this  time, 
always  got  their  money.  The  grossest  charlatanry  has,  however,  been  apparent  in 
the  management  of  her  finauces,  and  taxation  is  very  heavy,  to  meet  a  debt  crea- 
ted in  extravagance ;  she  has  also  34  banks,  of  which  28  are  of  the  wild-cat 
species,  created  under  a  most  absurd  banking  law.  The  capital  of  the  whole, 
reported,  is  $5,826,677 ;  and  their  circulation  already  amounts  to  $5,674,769.  A  re 
vulsion  must  come,  sooner  or  later ;  and  the  present  inadequate  system  of  taxation 
may  perish  in  that  hour,  leaving  Ohio  creditors  on  a  level  with  those  of  Mississippi. 
These  fears  attach  more  or  less  to  other  stocks,  except  New- York,  and  those  of 
the  federal  government. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Literary  Studies ;    A  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Essays.    By  W.  A.  Jones. 
New- York :  Wiley  6c  Putnam. 

Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  few  writers  among  us,  who  may  be  called  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  old  English  essayists.  He  gives  evidence  of  the  most  careful 
reading  of  that  class  of  authors,  and  has  imbibed  a  portion  of  their  characteristic 
spirit  and  style.  His  models  are  the  contributors  to  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  &c. 
etc. ;  and  he  has  caught  the  trick  of  their  quiet,  but  profound  tone  of  remark. 
He  has  very  little  of  the  humor,  which  distinguishes  some  of  his  spiritual  pro- 
genitors ;  but  he  has  much  of  their  variety,  and,  perhaps,  more  nervous  strength. 
His  manner,  too,  is  more  sententious  and  antithetical,  while  it  wants  the  grace 
which  gives  such  fascination  to  the  speculations  of  the  former.  The  little  volume 
he  published  several  years  since,  called  the  Analyst,  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
papers,  contain  a  series  of  delightful  essays,  which  have  never  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  they  deserve ;  and  the  present  volumes,  though  like  it  in  character, 
indicate  considerable  improvement. 

Mr.  Jones's  mind  is  rather  critical  than  suggestive ;  it  is  in  criticism  that  he  dis- 
plays the  most  acuteness  and  power ;  and  the  merit  of  his  criticism  is,  that  he  is 
rather  more  genial  than  rigid.  We  do  not  always  concur  in  his  estimates  of  men  and 
things  •  yet,  even  in  what  we  deem  his  errors,  we  discover  a  fair  and  honest  dispo- 
sition. His  remarks,  for  instance,  on  the  qualities  of  the  female  mind,  show  senti- 
ments widely  different  from  those  we  have  been  led  to  adopt  on  the  same  subject ; 
but  they  betray  no  malignant  or  voluntary  false  spirit.  Again,  his  whole  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scientific  and  theological  system  of  Swedenborg,  is  utterly  inadequate 
and  unjust ;  yet  his  deficiencies  are  produced  by  his  want  of  complete  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  rather  than  by  any  premeditated  injustice.    Swedenborg,  with  all 
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the  vagaries  that  we  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  his  singular  assumptions,  was 
an  immense  soul,  greatly  in  advance,  on  many  points,  of  bis  contemporaries,  and 
only  just  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  as  a  thinker  in  the  most  exalted  sphere 
of  human  thought*  No  one,  we  think,  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his  philoso- 
phical works,  without  coming  away  from  them  deeply  impressed  by  the  reach  and 
grandeur  of  his  generalizations.  Mr.  Jones  should  not  have  attempted  to  take  his 
measure,  without  a  much  longer  study,  than  he  has,  apparently,  given  to  the  subject. 
He  is  more  at  home  among  our  great  English  worthies,  whom  he  has  studied  *con 
amjrre,  and  with  better  means  of  getting  at  their  greatness. 

We  confess  to  a  partiality  for  the  Essay.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  forms 
of  writing ;  having  none  of  the  labored  ponderousness  of  the  Treatise,  and  being 
less  superficial  than  the  newspaper.  Jt  admits  of  a  large  variety  in  connection 
with /i  general  unity  of  place.  With  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  a  well- constructed 
essay  will  find  favor,  when  the  more  elaborate  book  will  be  thrown  aside.  The 
essay  fills  up  a  thousand  interstices  of  time,  when  the  mind,  guided  by  the  active 
interests  of  life,  feels  incompetent  to  the  task  of  more  serious  and  sustained  read- 
ing. Indeed,  it  ranks  next  to  poetry,  as  an  occupation  of  desultory  hours,  and 
produces  much  of  the  same  genial  and  enlivening  effect.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  such  collections  as  the  Indicator,  and  Companion,  of  Leigh  Hunt,  in  this 
respect  ?  Or  of  the."  Table-Talk,"  and  other  similar  works,  of  Hazlitt  1  They 
are  like  pictures,  which  one  hangs  about  his  room,  or  keeps  lying  on  his  wri- 
ting table,  always  at  hand,  and  a  single  glance  at  which  calls  up  a  world  of  pleasur- 
able emotions. 

We  thank  Mr.  Jones,  therefore,  for  his  frequent  contributions  to  this  species  of 
literature.  Whether  bis  books,  so  quietly  put  forth,  will  make  an  impression  on 
the  American  mind,  in  its  intense  practical  absorption,  and  be  swallowed  at  once  in  • 
the  surges  of  public  excitement,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
are  many  thoughtful  readers,  scattered  over  the  land,  who  will  receive  his  labors 
with  a  feeling  of  welcome,  which  is  sometimes  more  cheering  to  the  author,  than 
more  sounding  praise,  and  even  the  substantial  tokens  shared  with  publishers. 

Letters  on  Astronomy — Addressed  to  a  Lady.  By  De*  isoit  Olmstead,  LL*  D., 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Yale  College.  Harper  Brothers. 
The  form  of  letters  appears  to  be,  as  the  author  of  the  volume  suggests,  pecu- 
liarly applicable  tojhe  transmission  of  instruction,  in  the  noble  science  of  which 
the  volume  treats.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  the  style 
is  clear,  and  peculiarly  adapted,  as  a  class  book,  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and 
Academies. 

Schiller's  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands— Trial  and  Execution   of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  and  the  Siege  of  Antwerp.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Fred- 
erick Schiller.  By  the  Kev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.  A.     Harper  Brothers. 
This  admirable  history  forms  No.   21,   of  Harpers1  New   Miscellany.     The 
emancipation  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  crown,  was  the  great  feature 
of  the  16th  century.    The  subjugation  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  rock  on  which 
the  power  of  Spain  was  split.     Philip  II.,  the  most  powerful  of  its  sovereigns, 
threatened  the  independence  of  Europe,  through  his  ambition  and  warlike  re- 
sources.    Like  other  tyrants,  he  found  in  a  distant,  and  comparatively  weak  na- 
tion, an  obstacle  on  which  all  his  efforts  were  expended  in  vain.     The  story  of  his 
fruitless  efforts,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  virtue  and  fortitude  of  a  people, 
weak  in  natural  resources,  resisted  the  utmost  power  of  Spain,  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  is  told  in  the  glowing  colors  of  a  romance,  yet  with  singular  fidelity  and 

Rural  Cemeteries  of  America.    By  James  Smilik,  Esq.    R.  Martin,  29  John- . 

street,  New- York. 

Three  numbers  of  this  admirable  work,  illustrating  with  great  fidelity  of  pen 
and  pencil,  that  noble  place  of  sepulture,  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The  publication 
is  in  numbers,  each  containing  three  beautiful  line  engravings,  with  the  descriptive 
text,  for  the  low  price  of  50  cents  each  number.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  views,  the  beauty  of  the  engravings,  and  the  costly  style  of  execu- 
tion, it  becomes  matter  of  surprise  that  the  work  can  be  afforded  so  low ;  and  in 
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that  feet*  we  have  a  guarantee  that  it  can  never  be  sold  for  less  than  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  Future  numbers  will  contain  views  of  Mount  Auburn,  Boston,  Laurel 
Hill*  Philadelphia,  and  the  cemeteries  of  other  cities.  To  the  numerous  holders 
of  lots  at  Greenwood,  and  the  friends  of  those  there  buried,  it  is  pleasant  to  con- 
template the  beautiful  spot  where  they  repose. 

Spaniards  and  their  Country.  By  Hicham  Ford.  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
This  book  forms  No.  84  of  the  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  with  the  high  merit  of 
which  the  public  are  acquainted.  The  present  publication  purports  to  be  the  first 
part  of  a  work  on  Spain,  by  the  author  of  the  Handbook  of  Spain.  It  avoids 
politics,  and  sketches  very  agreeably  the  topography,  features  of  the  country, 
national  manners  and  peculiarities.  The  author  is,  however,  very  evidently  a 
good  example  of  your  genuine  English  "  snob,"  and  is  apparently  one  of  those 
accustomed  to  "  drink  brandy  and  water,  and  damn  the  French.'*    A  class  distio- 

fiished  for  a  most  thorough  self  satisfaction  in  relation  to  the  entire  superiority  of 
ngland  and  the  English,  and  a  good  natured  sort  of  toleration  for  the  poor  creatures 
who  are  happy  elsewhere.  Like  all. English  books  on  the  peninsula,  frequent 
appeals  to  the  "  wonderful  despatches"  of  "  the  duke"  are  to  be  found,  ft  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  this  class,  however,  that  those  "  wonderful  despatches'*  contain  a 
wonderful  deal  of  nonsense,  and  that  the  opinions  of  "  the  duke*'  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  but  very  little  value ;  nevertheless,  he  is  appealed  to  on  all, occasions  as 
if  he  had  made  the  peninsula.  As  an  instance,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  is  proved 
by  the  letter  of  the  "  all  providing  duke"  to  Lord  Hill,  wherein  he  states,  "  If  you 
mean  to  dine,  you  had  better  bring  your  tilings  with  you,  as  I  shall  havenothinghere." 
A  most "  wonderful  despatch,"  certainly.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  material,  which, 
aided  by  the  dissensions  and  treachery  of  the  French  marshals,  the  English  have 
continued  to  make  a  greater  man  (on  paper)  of  smaller  materials  than  any  other 
nation.  Apart  from  this  true  spirit  of  snobism,  the  work  is  lively  and  of  consider- 
able interest.  The  following  description  of  the  pigs  of  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
is  an  example  of  the  vein  of  humor  which  runs  through  the  book  : 

"  The  pigs  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  left  to  support  nature  as  they  can,  and 
in  gauntness  resemble  those  greyhound-looking  animals  which  pass  for  porkers  in  France. 
When  the  acorns  are  ripe  and  fall  from  the  trees,  the  greedy  animals  are  turned  out  in 
legions  from  the  villages,  which  more  correctly  may  be  termed  coalitions  of  pigsties. 
They  return  from  the  woods  at  night,  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  a  swine's  general. 
On  entering  the  hamlet,  all  set  off  at  a  fall  gallop,  like  a  legion  possessed  with  devils,  in 
a  handicap  for  home,  into  which  each  single  pig  turns,  never  making  a  mistake.  We 
have  more  than  once  been  caught  in  one  of  these  pig-deluges,  and  nearly  carried  away, 
horse  and  all,  as  befel  Don  Quixote,  when  really  swept  away  by  the  '  far-spread  and 
granting  drove.1  In  his  own  home  each  truant  is  welcomed  like  a  prodigal  son  or  a  do- 
mestic lather.  These  pigs  are  the  pets  of  the  peasants ;  they  are  brought  up  with  their 
children,  and  partake,  as  in  Ireland,  in  the  domestic  discomforts  of  their  cabins;  they  are 
universally  respected,  and  justly,  for  it  is  this  animal  who  pays  the  '  rint ;'  in  fact,  are  the 
citizens,  as  at  Sorreuto ;  an  Estremenian  man  is  quite  a  secondary  formation,  and  created 
to  tend  herds  of  these  swine,  who  lead  the  happy  life  of  former  Toledan  dignitaries,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  becoming  more  valuable  when  dead." 

Songs  and  Ballads.    By  Samuel  Lover.     New- York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

This  is  a  third  edition  of  these  highly  popular  songs,  corrected  by  the  author, 
and  is  the  only  collection  recognised  by  him  as  complete.  It  contains  the  songs 
of  "  Handy  Andy"  and  "  Treasure- Trove,"  as  well  as  all  from  "  Irish  Evenings." 
The  whole  are  so  decidedly  popular,  as  to  make  but  the  mention  of  their  publica- 
tion, in  a  small  neat  volume,  in  the  style  of  Wiley  6c  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice 
Reading,  necessary  to  ensure  its  sale. 

The  Potatoe  Plant,  its  uses  and  properties,  together  with  the  cause  of  the  present 
malady.  By  Alfred  Smee,  F.  R.  S.  New- York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
The  calamity  which  has  overtaken  the  potatoe  plant  in  all  countries,  particularly 
in  those  where  it  is  most  depended  upon,  through  the  influence  of  a  strange  malady, 
makes  a  work  of  the  kind  before  us,  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
illustrated  with  10  lithographs,  representing  the  plant  and  the  disease  incident  to 
it.  The  prevalent  disease  is  ably  and  carefully  investigated,  and  all  in  our  agricul- 
tural country  should  possess  themselves  of  the  work.   * 
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Ike  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America.    Translated  by  Rev.  William 

Iicoraham  Kip,  M.  A.    Wiley  &  Putnam,  New- York. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civili- 
sation in  the  western  wilds  of  our  country.  Whatever  opinions  rosy  be  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  order,  no  dispassionate  person  who 
reads  these  volumes  can  deny,  that  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  these  men 
rendered  them  worthy  apostles  of  the  glorious  cause  they  had  espoused. 

The  work  is  compiled  and  translated  from  letters  written  by  several  members 
of  the  mission  to  their  respective  friends— embracing  a  period  of  35  years,  and  the 
first  bearing  the  early  date  of  1722.  During  this  period,  it  may  be  well  imagined, 
they  had  many  exciting  adventures  with  the  Indians,  which  would  form  ample  ma- 
terials for  a  thrilling  romance.  These,  however,  are  told  in  a  simple,  minute,  and 
matter  of  fact  style,  that  carries  conviction  with  it ;  and  whilst  rendering  the  work 
more  instructive,  reflects  still  greater  credit  upon  the  labours  and  spirit  of  the 
missionaries. 

The  struggles  of  several  of  these  pious  men  were  crowned  by  martyrdom — 
the  last  and  best  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  they  had  undertaken  to 
disseminate.  Altogether,  the  work  forms  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  library  of  the  above  extensive  publishers. 

Button's  Book  of  Nature ;  Revised  and  Improved.    By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D. 

D.     Harper  Brothers. 

This  small  volume  contains  a  microscopic  view  of  the  great  works  of  nature  in 
the  formation  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  the  sea  and  its  occupants,  as  well 
as  the  great  solar  system  and  the  wondrous  worlds  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is 
so  arranged,  as  to  impart  correct  ideas  of  those  great  features  of  the  universe  to 
the  young  in  an  amusing  manner. 

The  Principles  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to 
Manufactures  and  Agriculture.  By  Ajlonzo  Pottke,  D.  D.  Harper  Bro- 
thers. 

This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter,  and  also  much  that  is  of  in- 
jurious tendency.  As  far  as  the  principles  of  science  are  explained  and  adhered 
to,  it  is  commendable ;  but  the  introduction  of  an  electioneering  tirade  of  that  cele- 
brated charlatan,  Nicholas  Biddle,  as  a  chapter  on  American  iron,  is  far  from  be- 
ing instructive  to  the  judicious,  although  it  may  make  the  unthinking  laugh  at  the 
exhumation  of  such  exploded  theories.  The  enumeration  of  the  amount  of  silk, 
wines  and  iron  imported  into  the  country,  as  the  sums  expended  in  extravagance, 
when  they  are  but  the  medium  of  payment  for  farm  produce  sold  abroad,  was  a 
singular  instance  of  impudent  quackery  in  one,  who  ruined  thousands  of  widows 
and  orphans  by  taking  their  money  and  giving  them  promises. 

S.  S.  5.  Philosophy.  By  the  Author  of"  Kate  in  Search  of  a  Husband."  Low- 
ell, Mass. :  Merrill  &  Hey  wood. 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  one  whose  novels  of  "  Jessie's  Flirtations" 
and  u  Kate  in  Search  of  a  Husband,"  have  been  exceedingly  popular ;  and  the  in- 
terest is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  production  of  an  "  American 
factory-girl,"  a  personification  of  that  Yankee  versatility  to  which  the  manu- 
facture of "  aphorisms  and  aprons,"  satinets  and  sentences,  checks  and  chapters, 
webs  and  wisdom,  are  alike  facile. 

The  Pleasures  of  Taste,  and  other  Stories.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Miss 
Jane  Taylor.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.    Harper  Brothers. 
This  is  an  admirable  selection,  guided  by  the  acknowledged  taste  of  Mrs.  Hale, 

from  the  popular  writings  of  Miss  Taylor,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 

youth  of  both  sexes. 

Pictures  of  Early  IAfe.  By  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury.    Harper  Brothers. 

A  collection  of  tales,  by  Mrs.  Embury,  highly  interesting  and  instructive ;  and 
of  a  character  which  should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  youth,  as  well  to  instruct  at 
to  interest  and  amuse. 
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Specimens  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Ancients.    By  William  Peter,  A.  M- 

Carey  6c  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  noble  selection  of  the  best  English  translations  of  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin poets — affording  specimens  of  each  from  Homer,  950  years  before  Christ,  to 
Avienus,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century — a  scope  of  near  fourteen  centuries.  A 
little  biographical  sketch  of  each  poet  is  also  prefixed  to  their  respective  works  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  most  agreeable  collection  of  the  peculiar  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients, upon  whose  minds  the  circumstances  of  Paganism,  a  southern  climate,  and 
the  position  of  woman  in  the  social  ctrcle,produced  results  widely  different  from  those 
wrought  out  in  later  years  by  die  progress  of  Christianity,  the  growth  and  influ- 
ence of  chivalry,  and  their  joint  efforts  in  raising  the  condition  ot  the  female  sex. 
Bearing  these  circumstances  m  mind,  there  is  much  in  the  ancient  authors  to  af- 
ford the  greatest  pleasure.  The  volume  before  us,  containing  a  selection  of  them 
by  a  gentlemen  of  taste,  is  a  desirable  addition  to  every  library. 

Chancer  and  Spencer.    In  two  parts.     Wiley  &  Putnam. 

These  two  volumes  form  Nos.  25  and  26  of  the  Library  of  American  Books.— 
Part  No.  1  consists  of  selections  from  Spencer  1s  Fairy  Queen,  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirkland ;  and  Part  2.  selections  from  the  poetical  works  of  Ueoffry  Chaucer,  by 
Charles  D.  Deshler,  Esq.  Mrs.  Kirkland  informs  us,  in  her  preface,  that  her  mo- 
tif e  in  thus  re-producing  the  works  of  Spencer  has  been  solely  to  extend  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  American  public  with  their  beauties ;  and  to  this  end  the  se- 
lections have  been  made  with  especial  reference  both  to  subject  matter  and  poeti- 
cal merit, — the  spelling  being  modernised  wherever  such  a  change  would  not  in- 
jure the  thyme  and  rhythm.  It  is  certainly  a  great  acquisition  to  every  library,  to 
have  an  American  edition  of  the  great  English  poet.  What  Mrs.  Kirkland  has 
done  for  Spencer  has  Mr.  Deshler  performed  for  Chancer,  whose  admirers  are 
fond  of  honoring  as  the  founder  of  English  poetry. 

The  Treatment  of  Insanity.    By  John  M.  Galt,  M.  D.    Harper  Brothers, 

This  volume  comprises  a  compilation  from  all  the  most  eminent  writers  on  the 
treatment  of  insanity  in  all  its  diversified  forms.  A  majority  of  the  writers  whose 
matter  is  here  quoted  have  never  been  before  published  in  the  United  States.— 
The  volume  forms,  as  it  were,  a  condensation  of  the  experience  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  all  countries,  upon  a  malady  in  which  more  perplexing  contingencies 
arise  to  the  practitioner  than  perhaps  any  other,  and  as  such  is  a  most  valuable  aid. 

The  American  Poulterer's  Companion.  By  C.  N.  Bement.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  most  useful  work.  The  author,  Mr.  Bement,  was,  for  many  years, 
the  landlord  of  the  American  Hotel,  at  Albany ;  and  his  large  experience  comes 
eminently  in  aid  of  his  natural  disposition  for  writing  upon  domestic  fowls.  The 
present  is  the  fifth  illustrated  edition,  which  has  appeared  in  two  years. 

The  Lives  of  Columbus  and  Americus  Vespucius.    With  Engravings.     Harper 

Brothers. 

This  neat  little  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  of  the  lives  of  distinguished 
persons,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  young ;  and  k  is  well  begun,  with 
those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  "call  a  New  World  into  existence.'9 

Pictorial  History  of  England.    Harper  Brothers. 

No.  16,  of  this  immensely  valuable  production,  has  appeared,  and  its  publication 
goes  on  regularly.  It  is  a  work  which  should,  by  all  means,  be  possessed  by  the 
people  at  large. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  QOVBRNMBNT8. 

Tab  science  of  government,  according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed in  written  constitutions,  has,  in  the  United  States,  made  considera- 
ble progress  only  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  reform  has  but  now  received 
a  direction  which  will  secure  the  enactment  and  administration  of  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  To  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  were  settled,  are  we  indebted  for  that  experiment  in  self-gov- 
ernment, which  has  been  so  triumphantly  carried  out  in  our  institutions. 
The  most  liberal  European  statesmen  of  the  last  century,  while  they  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  people  to  a  certain  degree  of  influence  in  the 
national  councils,  repudiated  the  idea  of  trusting  them  with  government 
Even  the  great  men  of  America,  when  assembled  to  constitute  the  republi- 
can form  of  federal  government,  which  the  people  demanded,  by  no  means 
reposed  unanimously  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  trusting  the  people 
too  far.  Many  able  men  distrusted  them  altogether,  and  others,  considera- 
ble in  numbers  and  influence,  saw  safety  only  in  a  "  strong  government," 
by  which  was  understood  the  concentration,  in  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
of  nearly  all  those  powers  which  would  increase  its  authority  and  influence, 
but  which  of  right  should  remain  with  people  in  whom  sovereignty  is  inhe- 
rent. It  would  seem  that  the  science  of  government  had  practically  retro- 
graded in  the  United  States,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  up  to 
the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  had  not  materially  advanced  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  revolution  of  1688,  up  to  the  date  of  the  reform  act,  a  period 
of  a  century  and  a  half. 

In  1688,  the  supporters  of  the  crown  contended  for  the  full  exercise  of 
the  implied  powers  of  the  executive  and  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  people  to  change  their  rulers 
under  any  circumstances.  The  whig  party,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  the  assumptions  of  the  executive  were  so  far  infractions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that,  to  preserve  that  rule  of  government,  it  became  necessary  to  set 
aside  the  reigning  family  and  substitute  another.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles,  that  unwritten  thing,  the  British  con- 
stitution, had  been  slowly  assuming  a  recognisable  shape,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  people  against  the  exactions  of  the  crown ;  and  time  had  so  far  legiti- 
matised  the  usurpations  of  the  Normans,  that  the  government  had  come  to 
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be  regarded  as  a  compact,  by  which  the  prince  was  secured  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  and  in  the  allegiance  of  the  people  forever.  Hence,  when 
the  Stuarts  undertook  to  recover  back  some  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
the  cjown,  which  had  been  lost  or  disused  for  ages,  the  attempt  was  regarded 
as  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right  of  revolution  to  which  they  laid  claim,  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs one  of  the  ablest  of  British  monarchs.  The  restoration  of  legitimacy 
was  but  the  renewal  of  the  attempts  of  the  crown  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  although  the  good-natured  follies  of  Charles  II.  postponed,  until 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  final  action  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  that  family  was  set  aside  for  its  pertinacious  attempts  to  ex- 
tend the  royal  prerogative.  It  is  curious  that  the  British  people,  having  twice 
removed  the  monarch,  should  still  repudiate  the  idea  of  self-government. 
The  people  who  had  so  effectually  exercised  the  right  of  revolution,  still 
hesitated  to  trust  themselves  with  their  own  government,  but  they  deliber- 
ately invited  the  family  of  Hanover  to  come  and  reign  over  them. 

"  We,  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  ourselves,  and  our  heirs 
and  posterities,  to  William  and  Mary,  their  heirs  and  posterities  forever." 

This  William,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  immediately  issued  a  de- 
claration to  the  effect,  that  all  magistrates  should  resume  their  former  offi- 
ces, and  all  return  to  their  "  ancient  prescriptions  and  charters."  The  mat* 
ter  then  we*t  on  as  before.  The  people  had  changed  their  rulers,  put  out 
one  family  and  put  in  another,  giving  it  $5,000,000  per  annum  to  rule  the 
empire  forever.  They  then  returned  to  their  occupations,  and  did  not  pre- 
sume to  meddle  with  government  themselves.  They  had  gone  a  great  ways, 
however,  in  asserting  the  right  of  changing  their  rulers,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

.  On  this  great  question  statesmen  divided,  and  the  state  trials  of  the  time 
distinctly  drew  party  lines.  The  tones  denied  the  right  of  the  people  to 
change  their  rulers  under  any  circumstances.  The  whigs  justified  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  made  a  revolution,  but  had  resisted 
one ;  that  the  prince  having  endeavored,  by  extending  his  prerogative,  to 
disturb  the  constitution,  had  infringed  the  compact,  and  forfeited  his 
rights  under  it.  They  virtually  said  to  the  Stuarts,  "  you  are  not  disposed 
to  abide  by  your  contract,  therefore  we  must  get  somebody  to  govern  us  that 
will."  They  accordingly,  to  prevent  the  Stuarts  from  "  changing  the  an- 
cient constitution,"  set  them  aside,  and  called  in  the  Hanover  Protestant 
family  to  make  a  new  contract,  and  go  on  as  before.  The  tories  of  that 
time  contended  for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  for  the  most  extended  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  constitution,  as  well  expressed  as  implied,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  government. 

The  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  absurd  scheme  of  king-craft,  and  the 
whole  compact  between  governors  and  governed,  was  repudiated  altogether 
by  the  most  radical  whigs,  and  continued  so  down  to  the  French  revolution  of 
1790,  when  the  example  of  America,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  French  repub- 
licans, evidently  had  an  effect  in  giving  an  impulse  to  constitutional  reform ; 
buttoryism  triumphed,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  people 
have  gained  ground.  Nearly  a  similar  course  of  things  took  place  in  the 
American  colonies.  The  first  settlements  were  made  by  friendless  emi- 
grants, whose  own  energies  earned  for  themselves  an  abiding-place  in  the 
wilderness.  Their  own  indomitable  bravery  drove  back  the  savages :  their 
own  industry  accumulated  around  them  comforts  and  wealth ;  and  their  own 
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wisdom  and  virtue  organized  sooiety,  ana  framed  governments  suited  to  their 
condition.  Their  self-government  was  of  a  purely  democratic  form,  and 
was  discharged  on  principles  of  justice  and  virtue.  As  soon  as  the  first 
settlers  at  Plymouth  had  provided  for  their  immediate  wants,  and  their  foot* 
ing  became  firm  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  they  formed  a  civil  govern- 
ment of  primitive  simplicity.  By  general  suffrage  a  governor  was  choseu, 
and  his  power  restricted  by  a  council,  originally  of  five  assistants ;  and  for 
eighteen  years,  the  whoU  body  of  male  inhabitants  constituted  the  legisla- 
ture. The  state  was  governed  in  a  form  of  strict  democracy ;  the  whole 
people  were  frequently  convened  to  decide,  both  on  judicial  and  executive 
questions.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  people,  and  the  difficulty  of  gene- 
ral assemblages,  the  representative  system  naturally  sprang  out  of  this  pure 
democracy.  The  intelligence  and  strong  sense  of  the  people  in  submitting 
to  litis  change,  saved  our  infant  republics  from  the  fate  of  the  democracies 
of  ancient  times,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Poland. 

By  these  means  the  habit  of  self-government  was  established,  and  the 
problem  worked  out,  before  the  most  radical  party  of  England  would  ac- 
knowledge the  principle.  The  constitutions  by  which  those  primitive  so- 
cieties were  governed,  were  free  from  the  complicated  provisions  that  after- 
wards became  inserted.  It  was  strange  that  individuals  of  strong  sense, 
who  had  shown  that  they  were  so  well  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves,  * 
should  have  accepted  the  charters  thrust  upon  them  by  England,  containing 
the  implied  obligation  of  allegiance  on  one  hand,  and  government  according 
to  law  on  the  other.  The  history  of  Massachusetts  is,  indeed,  the  story  of 
her  resistance  to  English  domination.  Full  confidence  in  the  people  was, 
however,  apparently  wanting ;  and  baleful  influences  continually  encroach- 
ed upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  until  those  governments,  which  at  first 
were  administered  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  by 
the  meetings  of  instructed  delegates,  came  to  be  a  complicated  machine, 
which  operated  injuriously  to  many  interests.  It  became  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  to  oppress  the  many.  The  distinctive  spirit  of  the  British 
parties  continued  to  exercise  an  adverse  influence  here.  The  tory  party, 
that  had  supported  the  absolute  authority  of  the  crown  then,  contended  here 
for  strong  governments ;  for  concentrating  in  the  executive  many  powers 
which  it  was  supposed  unsafe  to  trust  altogether  to  the  people ;  nay,  many 
eminent  men  supposed  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  people  at  all.  When,  how- 
ever, finally  our  glorious  constitution  was  framed,  the  same  party  constantly 
strove  to  extend,  by  implication,  the  powers  actually  conferred  upon  the  gov- 
ernment. The  revolution  of  the  colonies  was  precisely  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  of  the  English  revolution  of  1668;  viz.,  the  colonies  did  not 
make  a  revolution,  they  resisted  one.  It  was  the  act  of  the  king,  in  at- 
tempting to  govern,  not  according  to  law,  and  in  forcing  the  slave  trade 
upon  the  south  against  their  remonstrances,  that  caused  a  change  of  rulers. 
When  that  event  took'place,  the  colonies  had  each  to  adopt  some  organic 
law.  The  public  mind  was  then  mostly  engrossed  by  the  war  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Independence ;  but  little  thought  was,  therefore,  bestowed 
on  the  science  of  constitutional  government,  and  nearly  all  the  constitutions 
were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  English  system— -a  system,  of  which  the 
chief  feature  was  distrust  of  the  people. 

Fifty  years  of  peaceful  experience  in  the  working  of  our  written  consti- 
tutions, have  not  only  developed  their  defects,  by  which  too  much  power 
was  drawn  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  have  also  developed  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  legislators  abide  by  the  instruction  of  the  instrument  which 
called  them  into  being.  The  same  party  which  backed  James  II.  in  his 
pretensions,  in  1688,  has,  down  to  this  day,  unceasingly  exercised  the  same 
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influence  in  aiding  legislation  to  usurp  powers,  where  none  were  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  constitution.  The  working  of  the  best  of  our  constitu- 
tions has  shown,  not  only  how  little  legislation  is  needed  for.  the  general 
welfare,  but  how  large  a  portion  of  every  session  of  each  legislature  has- 
been  expended  in  enacting  laws  for  private  purposes,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  welfare.  The  leading  tendency  of  our  constitutions  has  been,  from 
their  inherent  defects,  to  too  much  centralization.  By  taking  from  the 
people  the  election  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  state,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  predominant  party  has  been  strength- 
ened, and  this  centralized  power  has  been  the  medium  of  dispensing  the 
large  patronage  of  the  legislature,  growing  out  of  the  powers  conferred 
and  assumed,  of  creating  special  charters,  contracting  debts,  constructing 
public  works,  loaning  the  credit  of  the  state  for  private  purposes,  and  other 
questionable  authorities  which  they  exercise,  and  in  the  discussion  and  ap- 
plication of  which,  four-fifth8  of  their  time  is  occupied 

In  former  numbers,  we  have  treated  of  these  evils  more  at  length,  and  to 
ft  considerable  extent  they  have  been  remedied  in  the  new  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New- York.  That  instrument  is,  however,  far  from  being  suf- 
ficiently rigid  in  its  limitations  upon  the  action  of  government ;  the  spirit 
of  reform  is  abroad,  and  the  western  states,  which  are  colonies  of  the  older 
members  of  the  confederation,  are  not  only  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  the  constitutions  that  have  been  in  operation,  but  they  are  ahead  in 
the  race  of  reform.  The  constitution  of  Missouri,  which  contained  many 
excellent  provisions,  was  rejected  by  the  people,  possibly  by  the  adverse  in- 
fluence of  the  old  distrust  of  the  people  which,  without  any  fixed  principle  to 
guide  it,  has  so  long  characterised  a  leading  party.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Ohio,  have  formed,  and  are  in  the  way  of  forming,  con- 
stitutions that  may  greatly  restrict  the  evil  influences  of  legislation  in  the 
respective  states.  The  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  people  in  May  next,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  yet  framed  to  ensure  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  to  the  exclusion  of  private,  by  the  legislature. 
It  provides,  also,  more  completely  for  the  separation  of  the  legislative  from 
the  judicial  branches,  or  law-making  from  law-administering,  than  most  of 
the  constitutions,  and  puts  the  judiciary  upon  a  footing  which  will  tend  to 
secure  to  every  man  cheap  and  Speedy  justice.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  a  clause  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  state  may 
be  sued  by  individuals,  was  stricken  out.  This  has  been  retained  in  the 
Wisconsin  constitution,  and  with  sound  reason.  The  constitution  of  a  state 
is  but  the  written  will  of  the  people,  laying  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
annual  legislatures,  who  act  legally  as  long  as  they  adhere  to  that  instrument. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  federal  government,  whatever  power  is  not  ex- 
pressly granted  to  Congress,  does  not  belong  to  it.  Congress  is  but  a 
meeting  of  ambassadors,  with  authority  to  act  under  a  written  instrument  on 
certain  matters  expressed  in  it.  All  powers  which  do  not  appear  there,  are 
reserved  by  the  sovereign  states,  constituents  of  that  Congress.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  legislature  of  a  state  should  be  regarded  as  but  the  as- 
sembled delegates  of  the  people  for  the  transaction  of  business  under  the* 
state  constitution.  That  constitution  being  the  chart  for  their  proceed- 
ings, they  should  have  no  powers  but  those  expressly  laid  down  in  it.  They 
are  elected,  and  assemble  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  only  ;  when 
that  business  comes  before  them,  they  should  discharge  it  according  to  the 
written  rules  before  them.  When  a  citizen  has  a  private  claim  upon  the 
state,  it  should  be  investigated  and  adjudicated  precisely  as  if  his  claim  was 
against  a  company,  or  another  individual ;  and  to  that  end  he  should  have 
the  right  of  bringing  the  state  before  a  court,  and  having  his  claim  fairly 
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heard.  The  notion  that  the  state  is  too  dignified  a  body  to  be  sued  by  an 
individual,  is  a  trace  of  the  old  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  the  crown.  On 
principles  of  justice  and  equality  the  people  have  no  more  right  to  be  unjust 
collectively,  than  individually ;  and  if  it  waives  its  dignity  so  far  as  to  sue  an 
individual,  in  order  to  exact  justice  from  him,  it  is  far  more  dignified  to 
come  down  from  its  stilts  to  do  him  justice.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive, 
however,  that  the  present  system  of  "  lobbying"  and  "  log-rolling,"  to  procure 
the  allowance  of  exorbitant  claims,  frequently  where  none  is  justly  due, 
is  a  more  dignified  course  than  for  the  people  collectively  to  submit  to  the 
majesty  of  the  laws  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  indi- 
viduals according  to  strict  justice.  The  framers  of  the  Wisconsin  constitu- 
tion appear  to  have  taken  this  view  of  it,  and  the  legislature  is  permitted  to 
direct  in  what  courts,  and  in  what  manner,  suits  may  be  brought  against  the 
state  ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  grant  any  extra  compensation  alter  a  contract 
shall  have  been  entered  into,  or  to  any  officer,  after  service  rendered.  A 
vast  system  of  corruption,  of  which  New-York  has  been  the  victim  to  a  fear- 
ful extent,  would,  should  the  instrument  be  adopted,  be  thus  cut  off  in  Wis- 
consin. It  is  also  prohibited  to  the  legislature  to  contract  any  debt,  under- 
take the  construction  of  public  works,  except  with  the  proceeds  of  land 
granted  by  Congress,  loan  the  credit  of  the  state  for  private  purposes,  or  to 
create  any  banks.  It  also  provides,  that  the  property  of  no  person  shall  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation  therefor.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, we  think,  to  require  that  this  compensation  should  be  "  first  made  there- 
for." The  judiciary  of  the  state  is  re-organized  on  the  principle  of  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  for  a  fixed  term,  with  salaries  and  no  fees.  It  is  vested  in 
justices  of  the  peace,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  towns,  for  two  years ;  judges 
of  probate,  by  county  electors,  for  two  years ;  circuit  judges,  chosen  by  the 
electors  of  each  circuit,  for  five  years,  with  salaries  of  $1500  each,  and  no 
fees;  one  of  these  judges  to  be  appointed  chief  justice,  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  assembled  circuit  judges  to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court,  with  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  only.  A  clerk  of  the  circuit  is  also  to  be  chosen  in  each 
judicial  district,  and  he  is  to  perform  the  office  of  register  of  deeds.  The 
Chancery  Court  is  abolished.  This  system  of  making  the  assembled  circuit 
judges  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  in  operation  in  Illinois  under  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  and  has  found  to  work  badly,  inasmuch  as  that  it  became 
a  great  political  engine,  a  hot-bed,  out  of  which  all  the  great  political  offi- 
ces of  the  state  were  selected — a  kind  of  oligarchy,  which  divided  up  the 
high  offices  among  themselves.  The  Wisconsin  constitution  endeavors  to 
guard  against  that  evil,  by  making  a  circuit  judge  ineligible  to  any  other 
office,  not  only  while  he  holds  office,  but  for  two  years  after  his  resignation. 
This  does  not,  however,  prevent  his  going  into  office  on  the  expiration  of 
the  judgeship,  for  which  he  may  be  elected. 

In  order  further  to  provide  for  the  despatch  of  public  business,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  are  allowed  two  dollars  per  day  for  the  first  forty  days 
of  the  session,  and  one  dollar  only  for  each  succeeding  day. 

The  rights  of  married  women  and  a  homestead  for  a  family,  are  provided 
for  as  follows : — 

"  Article  XV. 
••  On  the  rights  of  married  toomen,  and  on  exemption  from  forced  sale* 

"  Sec.  1.  All  property,  real  and  personal  of  the  wife,  owned  by  her  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  and  also  that  acquired  by  her  after  marriage,  by  gift,  devise,  de- 
scent or  otherwise,  than  from  her  husband,  shall  be  her  separate  property.  Laws 
shall  be  passed  providing  for  the  registry  of  the  wife's  property,  and  more  clearly 
defining  the  rights  of  the  wife  thereto,  as  well  as  to  property  held  by  her  with  her 
husband  :  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.     Where  the  wife  has 
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ft  separate  property  from  that  of  her  husband,  the  same  shall  ha  liable  for  the  debts 
of  tne  wife  contracted  before  marriage. 

"  Sec.  2.  Forty  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  owner  thereof  or  the  home- 
stead of  a  family  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  which  said  land  or  homestead  shall  not 
be  included  within  any  city  or  village,  and  shall  not  exceed  in  value  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  instead  thereof  (at  the  option  of  the  owner,)  any  lot  or  lots  in  any  city  or 
village,  being  die  homestead  of  a  family,  and  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand 
dollars,  owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  state,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
forced  sale  on  execution  for  any  debt  or  debts  growing  out  of  or  founded  upon  con- 
tract, either  expressed  or  implied,  made  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 
Provided,  that  such  exemption  shall  not  affect  in  any  manner  any  mechanic's  or 
laborer's  lien,  or  any  mortgage  thereon  lawfully  obtained ;  nor  shall  the  owner,  if  a 
married  man,  beat  liberty  to  alienate  such  real  estate,  unless  by  consent  of  the  wife. 

This  provision  in  relation  ton  homestead  we  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to. 
If  a  man  owes  a  just  debt  to  another,  it  is  because  he  has  had  and  enjoyed 
the  property  of  that  other ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  founded  in  natural  justice, 
why  he  should  hot  pay  that  other  to  the  "  uttermost  farthing."  Under  that 
flection,  a  man  in  the  possession  of  a  house  and  land  worth  $  1 ,000,  may  make 
a  contract  with  another  person,  not  sufficiently  rich,  to  own  house  and  land, 
for,  say  $200,  and  the  law  bars  the  poor  creditor  of  his  remedy.  The 
provision  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  stay  law  of  Illinois,  set  aside  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  a  man  from  Wisconsin  buys  goods  or 
makes  a  contract  in  another  state,  that  contract  may  be  enforced  against  the 
homestead,  notwithstanding  the  above  constitutional  provision ;  which,  how- 
ever popular  it  may  be  in  certain  sections,  is  not  founded  in  natural  justice. 
The  head  of  a  family  should  depend  on  his  own  industry,  economy  and  cir- 
cumspection for  a  homestead,  rather  than  upon  a  law  to  ensure  it  to  him 
against  the  just  claims  of,  perhaps,  a  suffering  creditor. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin  will,  however,  we  trust,  be  adopted,  and 
that  state  will  then  have  the  honor  of  starting  into  being  with  a  more  just 
and  popular  constitution  than  any  state  before  it  Illinois  will,  no  doubt, 
next  year  frame  and  adopt  a  new  constitution,  at  least  as  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  that  of  Wisconsin.  Indiana  is  also  pro- 
gressing towards  reform ;  and  it  has  been  agitated  in  Ohio  in  a  quarter,  and 
with  a  vigor  which  promises  success.  A  motion  to  submit  the  question 
of  a  convention,  to  reform  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  failed  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of  36  for,  to  29  against  it ;  two-thirds 
being  necessary  to  pass  the  resolution.  No  state  in  the  Union  "requires  a 
new  constitution  more  than  Ohio ;  not  so  much  from  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  progress  of  constitutional  government,  as  from  the  fact  that 
she  has  outgrown  her  old  one.  She  is,  judicially,  like  a  young  giant  with 
a  boy's  coat  on.  Her  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1802,  when  her 
population  was  48,000 ;  it  is  now  near  2,000,000.  The  constitution  that  was 
framed  for  the  government  of  a  territory,  that  then  comprised  the  present 
State  of  Ohio  and  part  of  Michigan,  is  now  strained  up  to  the  wants  of  a 
dense  population,  rich  in  multifarious  interests.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
how  virtuous  or  wise  soever  might  be  the  men  who  framed  the  Ohio  consti- 
tution forty-five  years  ago,  that  they  should  have  had  forecast  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  wants  of  this  rapidly-growing  state.  Accord- 
ingly, great  and  manifest  evils  have  long  since  evinced  the  necessity  of  re- 
form. The  judiciary,  in  particular,  is  little  better  than  a  mere  farce.  The 
courts  cannot  be  legally  held,  from  the  mere  physical  impossibility  of  com* 
plying  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  The  coroners  and  sheriffs 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
three  years.  The  judges  are  elected  by  the  legislature  for  seven  years ;  and 
of  the  Supreme  Judges  there  are  four  only ;  two  form  a  quorum.     These 
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are  required  to  hold  a  Supreme  Court  in  every  county  in  the  state  at  least 
once  in  a  year,.  Ohio  has  8  counties,  spread  over  an  area  of  36,- 
500  square  miles,  270  miles  in  length  and  140  in  breadth.  Hence,  these 
judges  have  to  travel  thousands  of  miles,  and  hold  82  supreme  courts  in  a 
year.  The  mere  travelling  is  a  most  severe  labor ;  but  when  they  have 
performed  it,  and  attended  to  the  business  of  2,000,000  people  in  82  counties, 
their  labor  is  not  done.  They  are  then  required,  collectively,  to  hold  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  "  Court  in  Bank,"  for  the  revision  of  their  own  decis- 
ions, made  in  their  galloping  courts  through  the  state  during  the  previous 
months  of  the  year.  This  system  was  devised  45  years  ago  for  a  colony  of 
48,000  persons ;  and  26  members  of  the  present  legislature  of  Ohio  voted 
against  submitting  to  the  people  the  question,  whether  a  convention  should 
be  called  to  remedy  this  farce !  The  practical  operation  of  this  plan  was 
forcibly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Vallandigham,  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  in  a  speech 
on  his  motion  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  a  convention.  After 
remarking  upon  the  clause  of  the  constitution,  that  every  person  shall  have 
remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  "  without  denial  or  delay/'  he  went  on  as 
follows  : 

"  Take  but  a  single  example  of  daily,  occurrence.  You  commence  a  suit  in 
the  Common  Pleas  at  its  April  term.  Your  cause  is  just,  but  your  adversary's 
lawyer  thinks  he  detects  a  flaw  in  the  declaration.  A  demurrer  is  put  in.  The 
June  term  comes ;  business  presses ;  law  arguments  can  only  be  heard  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  then,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion,  you  either  deem  it  unsafe  to 
hazard  your  case,  or  the  court  are  unable  to  hear  it.  You  suffer  a  continuance. 
November  term  arrives,  and  the  demurrer  is  argued  and  overruled.  Surely  you 
will  now  have  justice  and  remedy  without  further  denial  or  delay.  But  stop ;  that 
remedy  is  to  be  by  *  due  course  of  law,1  and  the  courts  will  not  dispose  of  two  se- 
veral issues  in  the  same  cause  at  the  same  term.  Again  continued,  is  the  mandate 
of  the  judge.  It  is  now  April  term,  and  the  issue  is  made  up,  when,  lo,  a  material 
witness  is  suddenly  found  absent  by  the  defendant,  beyond  the  process  of  the  court. 
What  then?  An  affidavit,  and  yet  another  continuance.  Or  worse;  after  waiting 
perhaps  a  whole  fortnight  with  your  witnesses,  expecting  the  trial  every  hour,  the 
court  is  compelled  to  adjourn  without  reaching  your  case.  A  whole  year  is  now 
already  gone  since  you  began  suit,  confident  behind  the  constitutional  shield  against 
delay.  But  skillful  legal  tactitians  have  turned  the  flank  of  the  constitution. 
Disheartened  and  vexed  almost  beyond  endurance,  you  yet  make  another  effort, 
and  the  June  term  brings  the  consummation  of  your  hopes.  Trial  is  had,  and  yon 
have  obtained  a  verdict.  But  a  new  trial  is  moved  for ;  the  court  hear  the  argu- 
ment, and  coolly  pocket  the  motion,  telling  you  in  vulgar  law  Latin,  curia  vult  ad- 
visarc.  In  November,  the  motion  is  overruled.  But  lo,  a  bill  of  exceptions  has 
seen  provided  by  your  adversary,  and  you  are  transported  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  lazaar  house  of  litigation,  where  •  hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all/*  Well, 
sir,  some  time  between  the  next  March  and  December,  the  *  angel  visit9  of  that 
august  flying  squadron  is  announced,  and  you  repair  to  the  court- room  just  in  time 
to  find  the  court  adjourned  and  on  horse-back  for  the  next  county.  Another  year 
revolves — the  third  since  you  applied  for  that  remedy  which  you  thought  to  obtain 
without '  denial  or  delay* — and  your  case  is  heard.  But,  behold,  the  judges  dis- 
agree, and  the  case  is*  reserved  to  bank.  The  scales  now  fall  from  your  eyes,  and 
vou  find  yourself  involved  in  what  you  deem  interminable  litigation.  It  is  too  late, 
however,  to  retreat,  and  after  one  or  two  years  more,  or  three  it  may  be,  you 
again  obtain  a  tardy  decision  in  your  favor,  and  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  your 
rights.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Yours  may  have  been  a  chancery  suit,  and  just 
at  the  moment  you  begin  to  sit  down  in  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  litigation,  a  bill 
of  review  is  filed  by  your  indomitable  adversary.  And  after  passing  again  through 
the  same  courts,  and  the  same  tedious  process  of  procrastination,  after  five  or  six 
years  more,  an  adverse  decision  is  obtained  against  you  ;  and  stripped  at  last  of 
everything,  worried,  exhausted,  indignant,  you  give  up  in  despair.  Now,  I  appeal 
to  every  lawyer  to  say  whether  the  process  I  have  described  may  not  be  passed 
through  in  almost  every  case,  and  whether  it  is  not  passed  through  in  every  fiercely 
litigated  case  brought  into  court." 
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Such,  it  appears,  is  the  physical  activity  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  Ohio. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  members  should  stand 
up  in  their  places,  and  vote  not  against  reform,  not  against  a  bill  to  revise 
the  judiciary,  not  against  a  bill  to  amend  the  constitution,  not  against  a  con- 
vention to  revise  it,  but  simply  against  allowing  the  people  to  say  whether 
they  will  have  a  convention  or  not  ?  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  trust 
the  people  with  electing  a  governor,  and  refuse  to  trust  them  with  the  election 
of  a  judge — because,  from  the  political  bias  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  old 
leaven  of  distrust  of  the  people  is  strong  among  her  political  leaders ; 
but  it  is  certainly  strange,  that  when  a  numerous  body  should  have  demanded 
reform,  that  members  should  refuse  them  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  in  the  majority  or  not.  The  question  is  put  by  numerous 
bodies  of  the  people,  and  members  refuse  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it 
It  is  not  an  absurd  judicial  organization  alone  that  affects  Ohio ;  she  has, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  state,  suffered  from  the  overabundance  of  pri- 
vate legislature,  of  charter-mongering,  contract  letting,  and  debt  creating. 
Corruption  has,  through  unstable  and  hasty  legislation,  burdened  the  people 
with  debts  and  taxation  to  a  most  deplorable  extent.  No  state  has  greater 
reason  than  Ohio  to  complain  of  the  iniquity  of  the  lobby.  For  years,  the 
business  of  lobbying  for  counties  and  towns  and  city  charters  was  a  lucrative 
one,  and  private  emolument  has  been  the  basis  of  five-sixths  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  Ohio,  as  well  as  of  other  States.  At  the  session  of  1844-5,  the  num- 
ber of  laws  passed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  was  89,  and  the  number 
of  those  that  concerned  individuals  only,  passed  to  benefit  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  was  470.  For  every  law  passed  of  a  legitimate  nature, 
five  were  enacted  for  private  profit,  including  all  descriptions  of  corporations. 
The  state  legislature  has  come  to  be  regarded  more  as  the  means  of  exact- 
ing something  from  the  public,  than  as  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
people  assembled  to  transact  public  business  under  written  instructions. 
Surely  these  are  evils  to  be  removed,  and  they  may  easily  be  done  away 
with  by  genera]  laws.  One  constitutional  provision  may  be  made  to  operate 
uniformly  upon  corporations.  The  number  of  citizens  who  may  form  a  vil- 
lage, a  city,  &c,  maybe  specified,  and  the  powers  that  shall  pertain  to  such 
a  municipal  corporation,  when  notice  is  given  in  a  manner  prescribed,  de- 
fined, and  the  whole  matter  of  legislating  for  private  purposes  placed  above 
the  corruptions  of  annual  legislatures.  The  power  to  contract  debts  and 
construct  public  works,  the  citizens  of  Ohio  are  admonished,  by  the  onerous 
taxation  they  labor  under,  is  sufficiently  liable  to  abuse  to  need  constitutional 
restraints.  Her  long  lines  of  public  works,  that  long  since  would  in  private 
hands  have  paid  an  interest  on  a  reasonable  cost,  are  but  a  bill  of  expense 
defrayed  by  direct  taxes.  The  iniquitous  corruptions  and  political  influence 
of  which  those  works  have  been  the  medium,  are  fraught  with  warning  for 
the  future'. 

A  great  source  of  the  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  men  in  respect  of 
wealth  and  comfort  arises  from  the  action  of  law.  Too  much  government 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  aid  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  in  the  "  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  and  in  the  "  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  pro- 
perty/1 if  not  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  at  least  without  rendering  them 
the  like  assistance.  As  far  as  the  conditions  of  animal  existence  go,  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  ability  of  all  men  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  families  ;  and  if  all  were  left  without  any  special  aid  from  govern- 
ment, both  land  and  the  products  of  industry  would  be  far  more  equally 
distributed  than  they  are.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  there  are  men 
more  industrious,  more  skillful,  more  economical  in  their  business,  and 
frugal  in  their  habits,  than  their  fellows,  and  that  these  men  will  naturally 
acquire  a  large  share  of  wealth.      But  their  proportion  will  be  muck 
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less  if  left  to  their  own  unaided  exertions  and  watchfulness  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  than  if  the  law  steps  in  and  assists  them  in  the  ac- 
quirement and  possession  of  property.  It  is,  however,  the  case,  that 
four  fifths  of  the  action  of  all  legislation  is,  by  law,  to  promote  the 
accumulation  of  prosperity  in  a  few  hands.  If  a  portion  have  too  much, 
others  of  necessity  have  too  little.  If  the  law  draws  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  products  a  portion,  and  gives  it  to  one  man  without  an 
equivalent,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  labor.  As  an  instance,  a 
number  of  citizens  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  flour,  pork,  leather, 
ashes  and  tobacco ;  the  state  government  of  New- York  assumed  that  the 
persons  who  produced  these  articles,  and  those  who  buy  them,  could  not 
appreciate  their  values  without  its  intervention  ;  that  a  plain  citizen  had 
not  sense  to  see  a  hole  in  a  side  of  leather,  or  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
pork  or  flour ;  but  as  soon  as  the  executive  gave  that  citizen  a  bit  of  parch- 
ment authorising  him  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  produce,  he  became 
mysteriously  endowed  with  qualities  that  he  did  not  before  possess,  and 
could  now  not  only  see  a  hole  in  a  hide  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole 
community  also.  They  then  commissioned  persons,  who  received  in  orle 
year,  for  looking  at  the  five  articles  named,  $142,000.  Hero  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  was  directly  to  take  from  tho  producers  a  large  portion 
of  their  goods,  and  give  them  to  individuals  without  equivalent.  The 
consequence  was.  that  the  latter  became  rich,  more  so  than  the  farmers, 
and  the  national  wealth  was  diminished  by  the  Amount  of  that,  which  those 
persons  would  have  earned  by  their  own  industry,  had  the  law  not  con- 
ferred wealth  upon  them  without  exertion.  For  similar  purposes  are 
the  larger  proportion  of  laws  passed ;  but  always  under  the  pretence 
that  they  benefit  the  public. 

Corporations  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in  which  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual liability  clause,  are  most  pernicious  in  their  effects.  A  number  of 
persons  wish  to  enter  into  a  speculation,  which  they  think  profitable,  but 
they  do  not  wish  to  encounter  risk — they  wish  to  win  at  the  risk  of  other 
people.  They  therefore  apply  for  a  charter,  which  allows  them  to  subscribe 
a  small  sum  each,  to  form  a  capital,  and  then  borrow  and  run  in  debt  on  the 
strength  of  the  credit  of  their  charter.  They  ask  the  legislature  to  give 
them  the  profits,  and  to  throw  the  losses  upon  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
business  \s  then  conducted  in  a  careless  and  unskillful  manner.  If,  through 
the  aid  of  the  law,  large  profits  are  earned,  the  stockholders  only  get  the 
benefit.  If  losses  are  incurred,  they  do  not  pay  their  debts,  but  retire  be- 
hind the  soulless  corporation,  leaving  the  creditor  public  to  suffer.  Why 
should  the  state  thus  allow  one  set  of  men  to  contract  debts  and  enjoy  the 
property  of  the  industrious,  without  being  liable  for  the  re-payment  ?  To 
say  that  the  reckless  enterprise  of  these  people  benefits  the  country,  is  to  say 
that  robbery  and  extravagance  are  desirable  virtues.  It  has  also  been  as- 
sumed, that  without  these  privileges,  enterprise  would  not  be  undertaken, 
which  is  about  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  avarice  would  lose  its  desire 
for  gain,  and  industry  its  vigor,  unless  spiced  with  robbery.  The 
example  of  England,  however,  shows  that  the  only  effect  of  the  indi- 
vidual liability  clause,  is  to  promote  care  and  business  forecast  in  the  con- 
duct  of  institutions.  AH  stockholders  in  English  banks  are  liable  for  the 
whole  debts  of  the  concern,  whatever  may  be  their  amount ;  and,  to  protect 
individuals,  any  stockholder  may  move  the  liquidation  of  the  concern,  if  he 
can  show  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  is  lost.  Under  this  system,  joint- 
stock  banks  have  multiplied  more  rapidly  in  England  than  under  the  reckless 
plan  of  United  States  banking. 

The  losses  of  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  corporation  are  1 
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the  plunder  that  appertains  to  the  managers.  Where  all  the  stockholders  are 
liable  for  all  the  debts,  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection  would  be,  as  in 
England,  exercised  by  all  the  parties,  to  the  end  that  all  the  joint  property 
of  the  concern  should  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  in  order  that  the  amount 
each  would  have  to  pay  from  his  private  purse  to  make  up  any  deficit,  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.  At  present,  the^  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  most  acute 
find  as  much  profit  in  settling  up  a  company  as  in  conducting  it.  When  it  is 
unprofitable,  application  is  made  for  an  injunction  and  a  receiver.  The  appli- 
cant takes  care  to  procure  the  appointment.  He  then  has  all  the  assets  of 
the  concern  in  his  own  hands,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  ascertain  their  value* 
Having  done  so,  he  knows  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  shares ;  and  while, 
officially,  every  indirect  discouragement  is  given  to  poor  holders  as  to  the 
ultimate  value  of  their  stock,  agents  are  at  work  buying  them  up  at  perhaps 
one-fourth  their  value.  In  this  way  $50,000  may,  by  judicious  management, 
be  squeezed  out  of  a  company,  the  capital  of  which  is  $500,000.  This  plunder- 
ing system  emanates  directly  from  unjust  laws.  The  person  who  acquires 
enormous  wealth  through  this  action  of  government,  might,  perhaps,  depend* 
ant  upon  -bis  own  exertions  only,  have  had  his  share  of  the  national  wealth, 
and  no  more. 

A  simple  constitutional  premise,  that  on  certain  specified  conditions,  any 
set  of  persons  may  be  a  body-corporate  for  any  purpose,  each  one  of  them 
being  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  concern,  as  in  the  case  of  partnership, 
would  root  out  the  whole  system  of  legislative  charter-mongering. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.* 

We  resume  our  remarks  on  this  report,  which  were  intended  for  the 
last  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  Legislative 
councils  are  so  fluctuating,  that  the  most  important  objects  of  one  session 
may  be  entirely  submerged  and  overlooked  by  the  influx  of  new  mea- 
sures and  new  men  at  another.  This  document  was  presented  at  a  later 
hour  of  the  last  session.  It  should  be  made  the  basis  of  speedy  action 
during  the  present.  It  is  an  able  condensation,  with  a  connecting  com- 
mentary, or  the  most  forcible  and  conclusive  arguments  and  statistics  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  gallows.  The  scriptural  argument  is  first 
considered,  and  the  entire  inapplicability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic 
code  to  our  differing  age  and  customs  is  conclusively  shown.  The  dark 
catalogue  of  thirty  three  offences  punishable  with  death  by  the  sword, 
by  stoning,  by  burning  of  the  body,  by  hanging,  by  heaping  of  stones 
on  the  body,  by  decapitation,  sawing  asunder,  strangulation  and  cruci- 
fixion, is  held  to  be  no  less  imperative  upon  us  for  example,  than  the 
command  which  compels  us  to  take  blood  for  blood. 

After  disposing  conclusively  of  this  argument,  which  is  only  of  impor- 
tance as  great  masses,  who  will  not  exercise  their  own  perceptions,  are 
aggregated  by  the  church  view  of  the  subject,  the  committee  say  : 

"  All  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  offences  are  the  oppo- 
site of  those  of  Moses.    We  have  enumerated  the  long  catalogue  of  capital  offen- 

*  Report  of  the  Seleet  Committed  on  Capital  Poniihment.    In  Assembly,  Munch  4, 1S46. 
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ees  as  recogobed  by  the  latter  eod  evincing  its  spirit ;  that  of  the  former  n  mani- 
fested by  the  following  injunctions :  "  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged : 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned :  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven;" 
"  Be  ye  therefore  merciful  as  your  Father  is  also  merciful ;"  "  Recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil."  The  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  law  is  forcibly  stated 
in  Spear's  Essay  in  these  words  : 

"  *  No  one,  who  has  glanced  over  the  New  Testament,  but  must  have  seen  the 
totally  different  spirit  of  the  new  and  the  old  law.  Moses  addressed  the  itijurer, 
Christ  the  injured.  Moses  says  to  the  one  who  has  mutilated  his  neighbor,  *  Eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.'  Christ  says  to  the  injured  person,  *  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you  not  to  reauite 
evil ;  but  whosoever  strikes  you  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  to  him  also  the  other.' 
Moses  taught  retaliation.  Christ  taught  submission.  Moses  made  his  enemies 
die  for  him.  Christ  died  for  his  enemies.  Moses  regulated  the  outward  actions, 
Jesus  regulated  the  heart.  Moses  was  mortal.  Christ  was  divine.  Moses  was 
sinful.  Christ  was  sinless.  Moses  was  a  teacher  to  a  single  nation.  Jesus  is 
the  teacher  of  a  world.  Moses  required  sacrifice.  Jesus  required  mercy.  Moses 
violated  his  own  laws.  Christ  exemplified  his  id  every  action.  4  For  if  that  which 
is  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more  that  which  remaineth  is  glorious.' " 

The  right  of  society  to  take  life  is  then  fully  considered,  with  all  the 
awful  feelings  and  responsibilities  which  attend  cases  of  doubtful  guilt. 

The  plea  of  necessity  is  then  traversed  in  the  following  passage,  intro- 
duced from  the  North  American  Review : — 

M  Capital  punishment  has  not  prevented  murder.  It  has  often  been  inflicted,  it 
has  slain  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  still  its  work  goes  on,  and  still 
its  power  is  defied.  No  man  can  say,  that  it  has  had  power  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude,  or  to  that  expectation  which  has  been  its  defence.  No  man  can  say, 
that  it  has  done  any  good  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  innocent  life,  even 
if  we  think  nothing  of  the  violent  termination  of  a  guilty  life.  Indeed,  who  can 
•how  that  it  has  done  any  good  at  all  ?  Tt  has  not  prevented  murder.  It  hss  not 
lessened  the  number  of  murders.  So  many  have  they  been,  that,  had  capital 
punishment  been  abolished,  the  frequency  of  crime  would  be  ascribed  to  that. 
Seventy-tv{p  thousand  persons  were  put  to  death  in  England,  in  the  single  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  making  two  thousand  a  year.  But  instead  of  deterring  or 
preventing  others,  the  number  of  victims  seemed  but  to  provoke  anew,  as  by  the 
sight  of  fresh  blood,  the  appetite  for  crime  and  murder.  The  whole  history  of 
England  and  of  France  gives  the  same  lesson.  A.nd  the  history  of  all  nations,  it  is 
believed,  will  sustain  the  remark  of  Beccaria :  '  The  countries  and  times  most  no- 
torious for  severity  of  punishments  were  always  those  in  which  the  most  bloody 
and  inhuman  actions,  and  the  most  atrociouB  crimes,  were  committed.'  The  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  that  merciful  laws  afford  more  protection  to  society  than  severe,  has 
the  authority  and  express  testimony  of  the  first  civilians  in  the  world.  By  the 
strong  voice  of  facts,  the  argument  from  self-defence  is  turned  against  the  advo- 
cates of  capital  punishment.  It  has  done  its  best  and  its  worst  for  more  than  five 
thousand  years.  It  has  not  abolished  murder,  or  lessened  the  number  of  its 
victims.     How  much  longer  term  is  needed  for  trial  ?" 

A  much  more  benign  picture  is  shown  to  hare  been  presented  under 
more  merciful  auspices.  All  the  instances  where  death  was  banished 
from  the  law  are  appealed  to.  In  Egypt,  under  Sabaco,  for  fifty  years ; 
in  Rome,  under  the  Porcian  law,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years ;  in 
Russia ;  partially  in  Amsterdam  ;  in  Bombay,  in  India ;  in  Belgium ;  in 
Tuscany,  and  lastly  in  the  pioneer  case  in  our  own  country,  in  the  exanv 

Jrie  of  Michigan.  These  familiar  instances  are  sustained  by  numerous 
acts,  showing  the  salutary  operation  of  mild  and  merciful  laws  in  place 
of  the  severer  statutes  drawn  from  codes  of  other  ages. 

These  examples  have  been  so  frequently  presented,  that  it  is  useless  to 
give  them  now  fully  in  connection  with  the  argument  which  is  deduced 
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from  them.  After  an  amount  of  industrious  research  has  been  expended 
worthy  of  so  great  a  cause,  the  conclusion  seems  to  follow  irresistibly, 
that  mild  laws  make  a  mild  people,  and  that  the  blood  of  outrage,  rapine 
and  revenge,  flows  through  all  the  avenues  of  society,  when  the  examples 
of  ferocity  are  presented  in  the  victims  who  fall  by  the  executioner's  axe 
or  the  hangman's  cord. 

An  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  Death  Penalty,  accom- 
panied by  valuable  and  unanswerable  statistics,  thus  beautifully  exhibits 
the  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade  our  legislation : — 

••  I  have  already  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  two  houses,  and  will  soon 
address  to  you  in  this  public  manner,  facts  which  show  that  crime  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  the  denunciations  and  administration  of  the  criminal  law  are  rendered 
milder  and  the  rale  of  a  barbarous  retaliation  abandoned ;  whence  I  infer  that  it 
will  be  our  duty,  as  it  will  be  our  happiness,  to  introduce  and  extend,  until  it  shall 
pervade  our  whole  legislation,  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  compassion  and  sympathy, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  heaven,  and  tp  banish  from  one  code  the  spirit  of  malice,  hatred 
and  wrong,  which  is  the  spirit  of  hell.  When  men  act  consistently  upon  the  belief 
which  they  now  generally  admit  in  theory,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  punishment 
is  precautionary  and  not  retributive,  that  brutal  cruelty  does  not  humanize  him  who 
suffers,  him  who  inflicts,  or  him  who  beholds  it ;  that  after  every  instance  in  which 
the  law  violates  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  that  life  is  held  less  sacred  by  the  com* 
munity  among  whom  the  outrage  is  perpetrated  ;  that  prisons  are  hospitals  for  the 
restraint  of  persons  whose  liberty  would  endanger  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
for  the  remedial  treatment  of  aggravated  moral  disease ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  frightful  catalogue  of  crimes  committed  in  civilized  countries  be  curtailed 
as  rapidly  as  the  remaining  obstacles  of  intemperance,  ignorance,  and  extreme 
destitution,  and  those  untamed  passions  which  the  spectacle  of  blood  stimulates, 
will  allow. 

44  When  one  casts  his  eye  upon  the  history  of  crime  and  punishment  in  modern 
Europe,  the  phenomenon  which  first  attracts  his  notice  is  the  prodigality  with 
which  the  death  penalty  was  formerly  dispensed,  and  the  prodigious  advance  which 
a  milder  system  of  repressive  policy  has  made  during  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuries ;  and  still  more  remarkably  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  As  this  mitigation  of  punishment  has  been  tried  in  every  part  of 
Christendom,  if  any  evil  consequences  had  followed  from  it,  some  one  would  have 
been  able  to  point  them  out,  and  to  tell  us  when,  where,  and  how  long  the  mischief 
manifested  itself.  Yet  among  more  than  two  hundred  authors  upon  the  subject, 
whose  writings  I  have  examined,  I  have  never  found  but  two  who  have  seriously 
attempted  to  exhibit  the  evils  which  these  successive  meliorations  of  the  law  must 
have  occasioned,  if  those  wise  men  against  whose  indignant  remonstrances  these 
changes  were  effected,  were  right  in  their  prognostications.  The  two  champions 
of  blood  were  the  authors  of  "  Hanging  not  punishment  enough,"  published  in 
1701,  and  u  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,"  published  in  1785 ;  both  which  works 
are  now  reprinted  and  distributed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Death  Penalty,  to  show 
the  absurdities  into  which  men  of  great  learning  and  talent  are  forced,  when  they 
*  attempt  to  vindicate  the  operation  of  the  gallows." 

The  Report  thus  concludes  :— 

44  In  every  direction  and  upon  every  consideration  we  are  urged  to  the  prompt 
institution  of  this  reform.  We  find  where  the  death  punishment  is  abandoned, 
murders  and  the  other  atrocious  crimes  for  which  it  was  the  penalty,  diminish  in 
frequency,  and  that  crimes  decrease  as  the  laws  become  more  humane.  We  find 
that  the  abhorrence  of  executions  is  such  that  laws  are  passed  to  shut  them  off 
from  the  public  gaze.  We  find  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
jurors  to  set  in  trial  upon  capital  offences.  We  find  that  societies  are  forming 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  every  state  of  our  Union,  for  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  and  joining  in  a  concert  of  action  for  its 
entire  abolition.    We  find,  as  society  advances  in  refinement  and  in  intellectual 
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and  religions  improvement,  a  more  genera]  and  deeper  feeling  of  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  the  criminal,  and  most  of  all  we  find,  (as  is  stated  by  Spear,)  *  Christi- 
anity affords  the  greatest  encouragement  Its  predictions  are  glorious.  It  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  men  of  every  tribe  and  language  will  unite  in  one  holy  and 
harmonious  society ;  when  '  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land ;'  when 
4  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth ;'  when  *  the  wolf  shnll  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  Then 
*  judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness  in  the  fruitful  field,  and 
the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  die  effect  of  righteousness  quietness 
and  assurance  forever ;  and  all  people  shall  dwell  in  peaceable  habitations,  and  in 
sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places.' 

"  Under  the  considerations  which  have  been  herewith  presented,  and  in  the  view 
of  the  encouraging  indications  in  favor  of  the  reform  which  are  rising  so  generally 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  majority  of  the  committee  (being  four  of  the 
f*we,\  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  this  legislature  the  passage  of  an  act  to 
abolish  capital  punishment." 

**  And  why,  in  view  of  such  overwhelming  proofs  and  considerations, 
should  society  still  be  capitally  punished  1  for  it  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  the  blow  recoils  from  the  culprit  upon  the  hearts  of  the  community. 
Notwithstanding  the  thoroughness  of  the  argument  which  has  enforced 
conviction  everywhere  throughout  this  state,  of  the  insecurity,  inexpedi- 
ency and  immorality  of  the  longer  continuance  of  the  death  penalty,  it 
yet  remains  unaltered  and  unrepealed  1  Judges  sweat  and  faint  under 
the  toil  of  endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  delicate  tests  to  be  applied  to 
the  consciences  of  witnesses  and  jurors  by  the  latest  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts.  Witnesses  and  jurors  shrink  from  the  responsibilities, 
which  may  bring  upon  their  heads  the  possible  accountability  for  a  human 
life.  All  this  indicates  a  state  of  humanization  to  which  legislatures 
must  defer.  We  live  no  longer  in  the  fierce  ages,*  when  human  blood 
was  of  less  regard  than  ihe  blood  of  sheep  and  goats.  We  are  approach- 
ing that  benign  era  in  civil  government  and  human  laws,  when  the  pre- 
servation and  sanctity  of  human  life  will  be  held  as  scarcely  subordinate 
to  the  preservation  and  sanctity  of  the  human  soul. 

We  have  recapitulated  but  a  portion  of  the  broad  argument  which  de- 
nies both  the  right  and  the  expediency  of  taking  life  for  life.  We  have 
reached  the  peroration,  and  have  only  to  concentrate  and  energize  the 
mind*  of  those  already  convinced,  to  the  consummating  and  conclusive 
action,  which  more  than  any  other  testimonial  will  show  the  present  ele- 
vation of  mankind  above  the  prejudices,  cruelty  and  faithlessness  in  hu- 
man nature  in  the  barbarous  ages. 

And  why  does  our  state  legislature  hesitate  to  act?  Why  is  not  the 
bill  reported,  and  the  act  passed,  which  will  at  once  lift  a  mountain  of 
oppression  from  the  bosoms  of  jurors  and  judges,  to  whom  the  law  which 
should  have  their  love  and  veneration,  is  now  a  subject  of  terror  and 
avoidance  1  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  more  immediate  concerns  of 
party  politics  and  selfishness  absorb  the  attention  of  those  ephemeral 
legislators,  who  in  office  are  out  of  place,  and  who  see  nothing  to  aid 
their  narrow  views  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  the  melioration  of  the 
human  race. 

And  yet  the  man  who  secures  this  reform,  will  deserve  a  prouder 
monument  than  a  codifier  of  the  laws,  or  the  fabricator  of  a  system  of 
legal  practice.  It  is  a  fundamental  change  which  will  enrich  the  soil 
with  kindly  sentiment,  in  u  hich  the  tree  of  the  statute  law  is  to  be 
planted.  It  will  extinguish  the  last  of  those  fiery  darts,  which  illustrate 
the  ferocity  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  fiendishness  of  despotism,  and  will 
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leave  men  to  walk  in  the  light  of  their  clear  and  undisturbed  convictions, 
and  not  in  the  tearfulness  and  gloom  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

We  are  not  and  never  have  been  enthusiasts  npon  this  topic.  We 
should  have  beeu  content  to  stand  by  old  and  severe  rules  of  social  disci- 
pline, if  society  and  human  nature  had  not  gone  beyond  them.  Under 
our  beautiful  institutions  of  civil  liberty,  and  die  delicate  ministrations  of 
peace,  men  have  become  unaccustomed  to  bloodshed,  and  revolt  at  the 
taking  of  human  life  even  in  the  jury  box.  Conservatism  and  dogma- 
tism may  plead  and  preach  as  they  will,  God  and  the  human  heart  are 
above  them  both  ;  and  it  is  for  those  two  malignities  to  determine,  how 
many  a  Barabbas  shall  yet  be  released,  before  they  will  consent  to  yield 
to  a  benignant  and  Christian  sentiment. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  jurists, 
that  when  a  law  contravened  public  opinion,  it  should  be  promptly  erased 
from  the  statute  book.  Of  course  no  two  men  of  reflection  can  differ,  as 
to  the  clear  import  of  a  much  abused  term.  •  Public  opinion  is  not  mani- 
fested in  any  sudden  excitement  or  frenzied  ebullition.  It  is  the  clear 
and  settled  result  of  the  experience  and  judgment  of  numbers.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  public  opinion  in  this  state  has  determined  the  abrogation 
of  the  gallows  1  What  better  test  can  there  be  of  the  inadequacy  of  a 
law  than  its  utter  importance  %  What  better  evidence  can  be  afforded 
of  the  entire  incongruity  and  in  appropriateness  of  a  law,  than  the  fact, 
that  the  minds  to  which  it  is  submitted,  sre  turned  from  their  equanimity, 
and  every  conceivable  device  is  resorted,  to,  to  avoid  its  duties  and 
escape  its  dreadful  issues  ?  It  is  easy  for  mere  theorists  to  reason  noon 
the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  present  penalties,  to  visit  due  retribution 
upon  some  of  the  enormous  offences  which  yet  degrade  and  deform  human 
nature.  The  idea  of  retaliation  has  been  long  since  abandoned,  and  no 
cruel  punishment  once  revoked  has  ever  been  resumed.  The  argument 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  opposed  to  retribution.  AH  that  has  been 
done  by  it,  has  been  effected  by  striking  a  finer  chord  than  that  which 
responds  to  the  passion  of  terror.  It  begins  at  the  purest  fountains  of  the 
heart.  It  appeals  to  the  gentler  sentiments  and  affections.  It  produces 
its  reforms  by  instilling  into  the  human  breast  a  fearfulness  for  crime 
itself,  and  not  for  the  punishment  of  crime.  It  tempers  the  ferocity  of  the 
criminal  in  advance,  and  restrains  his  arm  lifted  to  slay  his  fellow, 
by  teaching  him  that  there  is  no  retribution  on  earth — that  blood  is  too 
awful  an  atonement  for  violated  human  laws,  and  that  if  he  sheds  the 
sacred  current,  he  must  live  and  shudder  the  outlaw  of  society  and  of  his 
own  violated  conscience. 

If  the  laws  of  society  are  to  endeavour  to  overmaster  bad  passions  by 
superior  revenge,  it  is  lime  we  should  return  to  the  times  of  the  rack  and 
the  wheel,  the  inquisition  and  the  guillotine.  But  these  atrocities,  once 
familiar,  are  now  looked  to  with  as  much  surprise  as  horror.  Men 
pretend  to  wonder  that  they  could  have  existed  in  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  earth.  But  is  it  forgotten  that  a  false  Christianity  par- 
took of  their  ferocious  spirit,  relied  upon  their  bloody  aid,  and  wore  for 
a  time  the  horrible^  features  of  a  Gorgon  1  It  is  not  therefore  strange, 
that  a  portion  of  the  church  and  clergy  should  err  in  their  opinions  on  a 
great  reform  in  humanity,  which  aims  at  the  removal  of  the  last  relic  of 
bloody  and  cruel  punishments  1  It  is  to  be  hoped  when  this  reform  is 
accomplished,  that  the  clergy  will  be  willing  to  withdraw  the  gallows 
from  the  same  inglorious  repose,  which  covers,  with  the  dust  of  ages,  the 
other  banished  symbols  of  bigotry,  intolerance  and  cruelty. 
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Of  war,  and  an  invaded  soil, 

A  sadden  cry  rings  through  the  land, 
And  instantly  our  chieftain's  call 

Is  echoed  back  on  every  hand. 


And  down  the  Mississippi  vale, 
Gathered  from  near  and  distant  parts, 

All  eager  for  the  fray,  is  poured 
An  avalanche  of  beating  hearts.       « 


Each  beating  high  with  eager  hope, 
Its  country  will  accept  its  aid  ; 

And  life  is  freely  offered  that 
The  debt  of  loyalty  be  paid. 


Now,  while  the  torrent  rapidly 
Is  swelling  to  a  mighty  force 

Of  strength,  to  crush  the  foe  that  dares 
Oppose  its  fiercely-rushing  course ; 


A  stripling  comes  in  humble  garb, 
A-foot,  and  roughly  travel-worn, 

But  whose  young  eyes  fatigue  had  left 
Of  every  ardent  glance  unshorn. 


He  seeks  the  presence  of  the  chief; 

With  eager  tones  of  earnest  youth, 
And  thus  his  anxious  wishes  speaks, 

While  every  gesture  echoes  truth  i — 


"  I  wish  to  join  the  army,  sir, — 

My  father's  lame,  and  cannot  go ; 
But  grandfather  has  told  us  how 

He  marched  barefoot  through  Trenton's  snow. 


"  He  said,  when  danger  threatened  her, 
To  prove  myself  my  country's  son, 

I  must  not  mind  fatigue  or  pain, 
For  they  were  borne  by  Washington. 


**  Indeed,  I  am  quite  fourteen  years, 
And  I've  my  father's  rifle  here,— 

I  will  not  tire,  and  will  do  well 
If  I  can  be  a  volunteer." 

TOL.  XX. — NO.  CT.  2 
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God  bless  the  boy !     His  blessings  be 

Around  him  all  his  life,  we  pray ; 
And  may  he  live  long  years  of  joy 

Without  a  single  cloudy  day. 

Such  are  thy  bulwarks,  happy  land ! 

And  such  the  fruits  of  liberty ; — 
A  brilliant  destiny  awaits 

The  land,  producing  such  as  he. 


« 
REICHENBACH'S  "RESEARCHES  ON  MAGNETISM,"  Ac* 

How  often  are  we,  who  may  be  said  to  stand  upon  the  watch-towers  of 
time,  to  announce  the  approach  of  new  forms  within  the  political  or  literary 
horizon,  compelled  to  repeat  the  hackneyed  phrase—  *•  Truth  is  strange — 
stranger  than  Fiction  1"  In  this  nineteenth  century,  particularly,  every  day 
startles  our  habitual  modes  of  thought  with  the  birth  of  novel  apparitions. 
"  Our  organs  of  wonder,1'  to  speak  phrenologically,  have  been  so  kept  upon 
the  rack  by  the  prodigious  advances  of  modern  science,  that  they  seem  to 
have  lost  their  power;  and  after  this,  like  the  man  in  the  play,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  be  astonished  at  nothing.  What  with  electric  telegraphs,  steam 
sea-dragons,  and  explosive  vegetables — with  daguerreotypes,  phonography, 
and  clairvoyant  shoemakers,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  believe  in  astrology, 
and  the  Black  Art,  and  almost  everything  else  ! 

How  men  of  strong  prejudices  and  conservative  turns  of  mind, — men  who, 
like  Professor  Lewis,  think  that  one  is  to  settle  his  convictions  immovably 
some  time  or  other,  feel  under  this  threatened  invasion  from  the  realms  of 
science,  we  cannot  say ;  for,  even  with  all  our  hopeful  and  reforming  ten- 
dencies, we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  Shakspeare's  hero,  when  he  saw 
the  march  of  the  murdered  spectres — "  Will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
of  doom  V*  In  other  words,  our  credulity  is  getting  exhausted,  and  we 
long  for  some  respite  from  our  attempts  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  mind. 
Unlike  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  said  that  there  were  not  enough  mir- 
acles in  the  two  Testaments  for  his  capacity  of  faith,  so  that  he  yearned  for 
a  great  many  more,  we  must  confess  it,  we  are  a  little  tired  of  believing, 
and  desire  to  see  more  philosophy  under  all  these  accumulations  of  strange 
phenomena.  The  marvels  of  Magnetism  are  unquestionably  all  facts ;  for  the 
evidence  on  that  head  cannot  be  resisted ;  but  is  it  not  the  season  for  some 
thinker  to  give  us  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  remarkable  occurrences  T 

Fortunately  we  are  on  the  way  to  it,  in  the  recent  experiments  of  Reich- 
enbach,  which  are  of  such  a  sort  that  we  cannot  pass  them  by  on  any  account. 
The  auspices  under  which  they  have  been  given  to  the  world — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  high  reputation  of  the  author  for  accuracy  and  truthfulness  in 
his  profession,  or  their  own  intrinsic  importance  and  interest, — will  more 
than  justify  the  space  we  intend  to  devote  to  their  exposition.  First,  how- 
ever, we  must  say  a  word  preliminary  as  to  the  sources  of  our  information. 

The  scientific  world  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Annalen  der  Chimie  und 

*  Researches  on  Magnetism,  and  certain  allied  subjects.    By  Baron  Von  Retehonbach,  in  the 
Annate*  dcr  Ckmit  und  Pharmmcu.    Bopplement  for  May,  1845. 
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Pkarmade,  a  German  record  of  the  natural  sciences,  conducted  with  char- 
acteristic ability,  by  Professors  Liebig  and  Wohler — philosophers  not  un- 
known even  in  this  country.  Well,  this  periodical,  for  May,  1845,  contain- 
ed a  supplement  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  which  related  to  what 
was  termed  "  Researches  on  Magnetism,  and  certain  kindred  subjects,"  by 
Baron  Von  Reichenbach.  These  researches  were  so  extraordinary  in  their 
character,  that  they  immediately  excited  the  attention  of  the  Germans — al- 
ways on  the  qui  vine,  like  St  Paul's  Athenians,  for  some  new  thing ;  but  in 
England  and  the  United  States  they  fell  almost  still-born  from  the  press.  A 
few  obscure  inquirers,  both  here  and  abroad,  deeply  interested  in  whatever 
was  likely  to  throw  light  on  Magnetism,  were,  of  course,  aware  of  what  was 
going  on ;  but  not  having  access  to  the  popular  journals,  were  not  enabled 
to  enlighten  the  public.  The  first  notice  taken  of  Reichenbach's  discoveries 
m  England,  we  believe,  was  by  Professor  William  Gregory — a  name  familiar 
to  science, — who  was  so  impressed  by  the  Baron's  views,  as  to  be  induced  to 
translate  and  publish  an  abstract  of  their  contents.  His  pamphlet  is  now 
before  as,  and  we  commend  it  to  some  of  our  publishers  for  re-publication. 
As  to  the  character  of  Reichenbach,  and  the  reliability  of  his  statements, 
Professor  Gregory  says,  in  giving  an  account  of  how  he  came  to  undertake 
the  abstract : 

"  The  name  of  the  author  was  well-known  to  chemists,  in  consequence  of  his 
laborious  and  successful  researches  on  the  tar  of  wood  and  coal,  which  filled  the 
scientific  journals  for  several  years,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  creosite,  paraffins, 
cupion,  and  many  other  new  and  interesting  compounds,  discovered  by  him  in  tar* 

"  Baron  Von  Reichenbach's  character,  as  an  experimenter,  has  always  stood 
particularly  high,  for  minute  accuracy  and  untiring  perseverance ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  discoveries  or  experiments  to  be  presented  to  the  scientific  world 
by  one  more  entitled  to  its  confidence,  in  every  point  of  view. 

M  The  translator  read  Baron  Von  Reichenbach's  Memoir  with  that  interest, 
which  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  former  researches  naturally  in- 
spired ;  but  soon  found  that  his  present  subject  possessed  a  much  higher  interest, 
and  that  his  researches  promised  to  yield  most  interesting,  as  well  as  practically 
useful  results.  As  he  proceeded,  he  recognized  the  same  ardent  zeal  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  the  same  powers  of  minute  observation,  the  same  accuracy  ia 
the  details  of  his  experiments,  the  same  caution  in  devising  aH  possible  checks 
and  control  in  these  experiments,  and  the  same  logical  turn  of  mind  in  drawing  his 
conclusions,  which  had,  from  the  beginning,  characterized  all  the  researches  of 
Reichenbach. 

M  However  unexpected,  and  even  startling,  were  seme  of  these  conclusions,  the 
translator  found  it  impossible,  feeling  secure  as  he  did,  of  the  exceeding  accuracy, 
and  truly  scientific  character  of  the  author,  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  facts 
en  which  they  rested ;  and  from  that  time,  he  resolved  to  introduce  these  very 
important  and  striking  discoveries,  in  their  place,  in  his  lectures." 

This  testimony, — and  Professor  Gregory  takes  occasion,  several  times, 
in  the  course  of  his  Preface,  to  repeat  his  implicit  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  every  statement  made  by  Von  Reichenbach,— coming,  as  it  does, 
from  one  who  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the  annals  of  British  science, 
must  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  German  philosopher, 
and  dispose  us  to  receive  at  once,  as  true,  the  experiments  he  describes. 
We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  general  results  at 
which  he  arrives. 

In  the  first  place,  he  shows,  what,  indeed,  had  long  before  been  known, 
that  magnets  of  a  certain  power  are  capable  of  producing  effects  on  the 
human  body,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  human  beings ;  the  proportion,  in 
one  trial,  amounting  as  high  as  eighteen  out  of  twenty-two  females.  These 
effects  are  mostly  described  to  resemble  the  passage  of  an  aura,  or  breath, 
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over  the  body ;  sometimes  warm  and  sometimes  cool,  and  occasionally  like 
the  crawling  of  an  insect  or  the  pricking  of  a  pin.  They  take  place  when 
the  patients  do  not  see  the  magnets,  and  are  not  aware  of  what  is  going  on, 
in  both  males  and  females,  though  the  more  frequently  in  females,  and  in 
persons  of  strong.,  healthy  constitutions,  though  they  are  more  easily  elicited 
from  sensitive  and  nervous  persons.  Persons  suffering  under  spasmodic 
diseases,  such  as  catalepsy,  paralysis,  and  hysteria,  are  particularly  sensitive, 
while  lunatics  and  somnambulists  are  uniformly  so.  Reichenbach  details 
an  immense  number  of  experiments  on  which  he  founds  these  inferences. 
The  fact  has  often  been  averred  to  by  the  older  animal  magnetizers,  and 
the  magnet  has  made  part  of  the  remedies  used  in  the  practice  of  some 
physicians ;  but  its  effects  have  never  before  been  demonstrated  with  so 
much  caution  and  clearness. 

In  extremely  sensitive  patients,  Reichenbach  detected  such  an  exceeding 
acuteness  of  sense,  that  in  some  instances  the  influences  of  the  magnet 
were  painful,  and  threw  them  into  convulsive  fits.  He  discovered,  also,  by 
means  of  the  same  class,  that  a  light,  invisible  to  most  persons,  constantly 
issues  from  the  poles  and  sides  of  powerful  magnets.  They  hear  and  under- 
stand what  is  spoken  several  rooms  off,  are  nauseated  by  the  most  delicate 
kinds  of  food  or  perfume,  and  possess  such  irritable  vision,  that  while  on 
the  one  side  they  cannot  endure  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  an  ordinary  fire, 
on  the  other  they  are  able  to  distinguish  the  colors  and  outlines  of  objects 
in  rooms  too  dark  to  be  penetrable  by  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

In  regard  to  the  luminous  appearance  of  magnets,  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  was  the  same  at  both  poles.  It  had  the  form  generally  of  a  luminous 
vapor  surrounded  by  rays,  which  were  constantly  in  a  shooting  motion,  but 
without  much  resemblance  to  fire,  while  for  the  most  part,  though  mixed  at 
times  with  iridiscent  color,  and  denser  towards  the  middle  of  the  end  of 
the  magnet  than  at  the  corner.  In  all  the  experiments,  which  were  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  results  were  very  much  the  same ;  but  as  the  power  of 
the  magnet  was  increased  or  diminished,  the  phenomena  were  more  or  less 
distinct.  The  health  of  the  patients,  also,  seemed  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  success'of  the  experiments ;  for  as  they  were  well  or  ill,  and  in  the 
degree  of  their  recovery  from  disease,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  luminous 
appearances  were  more  or  less  decided.  Yet  these  variations,  whether  from 
one  cause  or  the  other,  were,  in  the  large  number  of  cases  examined,  singu- 
larly uniform. 

It  appears  further,  from  the  Professor's  first  series  of  experiments,  that  the 
magnetic  light  was  different  from  the  magnetic  flame,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  flickering  and  does  not  radiate,  while  the  former  radiates  strongly, 
yields  when  blown  upon,  or  a  material  body  is  waved  across  it ;  yet  neither 
gives  out  any  heat,  at  least  none  that  affected  Nobilis  Thermascope.  The 
magnet  flame  changes  its  form  and  color  according  as  the  magnetic  circuit 
is  open  or  closed ;  according  as  the  magnet  is  one  made  by  streaking  with 
another  magnet  or  is  an  electro-magnet,  and  also,  according  as  it  is  tree  or 
under  the.  influence  of  other  magnets.  The  magnetic  flame  exhibits  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles,  though  these  poles  manifest  no  mutual  attraction, 
while  they  act  on  the  daguerreotype,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  like 
other  flames  by  means  of  a  glass  lens.  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Reichenbach 
thinks  that  these  flames  resemble  the  Aurora  Boreal  is  or  northern  lights  in 
their  properties,  and  he  therefore  conjectures  that  those  well-known  pheno- 
mena are  intimately  connected  with  the  peculiar  cause,  whose  existence  is 
revealed  in  his  experiments.  The  inference  of  the  connection  between 
light  and  Magnetism,  Professor  Gregory  maintains,  is  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
sequent and  recent  researches  of  Faraday,  who  has  shown,  by  a  quite  inde- 
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pendent  coarse  of  experiment,  that  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  luminous ; 
for,  even  if  we  reject  the  conclusions  of  Reichenbach,  because  they  are 
derived  from  sensitive  patients,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  truth  when 
derived  from  the  wholly  different  mode  of  the  daguerreotype. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  from  a  large  number  of  the  most 
cautious  and  faithful  observations,  that  the  natural  magnet  exerted  a  very 
perceptible  influence  on  the  human  body,  in  certain  conditions,  Reichen- 
bach's  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  experiments  formerly  described 
by  Dr.  Petatin,  of  Lyons,  and  other  philosophers — such  as  the  attraction  of 
the  hand  by  the  magnet,  and  the  ability  of  sensitive  patients  to  distinguish 
magnetized  from  ordinary  water.  He  was  speedily  enabled  to  corroborate 
these  facts  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  left  no  doubt  upon  his  own  mind 
or  upon  that  of  other  competent  observers,  whom  he  called  in  to  take 
note  of  the  results.  He  found,  as  Mesmer  and  his  disciples  had  frequently 
before  alleged,  that  the  hand  could  be  magnetically  attracted  ;  but  he 
did  not  find  that  the  hand  had  any  effect  in  attracting  other  bodies — such 
as  iron  filings, — usually  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  power,  whatever 
it  was,  was  not  reciprocal,  nor  could  his  patients  succeed  in  imparting 
the  attractive  power  to  needles,  &c,  according  to  the  statements  to  that 
effect  of  Thilorier,  who  experimented,  some  time  since,  on  certain 
nervous  persons.  But  in  his  attempts  to  magnetize  water  be  was  com- 
pletely successful ;  and  Professor  Gregory  has  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
upon  the  strength  of  Reichenbach's  descriptions,  that  this  is  henceforth 
to  be  regarded  as  among  established  physical  facts.  Reichenbach  com- 
menced his  researches  "  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  mesmeric  idea 
of  magnetized  water/'  but  he  was  compelled  to  admit  what  soon  became 
a  daily  occurrence  before  his  eyes.  He  says,  "  it  was  impossible  to 
oppose  a  fact  like  this  by  arguments,  and  he  thought  it  more  rational  to 
admit  the  fact  at  once,  whether  he  could  understand  it  or  not,  and  wait 
for  the  explanation."  But  Reichenbach  was  still  more  surprised  to  see 
that  this  magnetized  water  possessed  an  attractive  force  over  the  human 
hand,  similar  to  that  of  the  original  magnet.  A  phenomenon  so  singular, 
he  was  persuaded  could  not  stand  alone,  and  he  therefore  tried  whether 
the  same  effect  could  not  be  produced  by  other  bodies  besides  water, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  arrive  at  some  general  law.  Accordingly,  a 
large  variety  of  substances,  such  as  minerals,  drugs  and  preparations, 
were  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  magnet,  and  then  applied  to  his 
patients  in  the  same  way  the  water  had  been,  when  lo!  similar  results 
were  obtained,  but  with  some  obvious  differences  as  to  power.  To  find 
the  cause  of  these  differences,  he  proceeded  to  try  the  same  substances 
without  their  being  magnetized,  when  be  discovered,  to  his  increased 
astonishment,  that  they  still  acted  on  his  patients  with  pretty  nearly  as 
much  power  as  they  had  when  magnetized.  The  effects  were  more  de- 
cided when  the  patients  were  in  a  diseased  or  cataleptic  state,  than  when 
they  were  in  their  normal  condition.  In  crystalline  substances,  however, 
he  observed  that  while  some  exerted  an  attractive  effect  on  the  hand, 
others  only  produced  a  strong  convulsive  movement.  He  therefore 
prosecuted  his  experiments  on  crystals  with  great  assiduity,  until  after 
a  time  he  was  able  to  classify  them  according  to  these  different  proper- 
ties. The  question  then  arose  whether  the  force  existing  in  crystals 
was  identical  with  what  is  commonly  called  Magnetism  ?  Reichen- 
bach, gufded  by  the  previous  experiments  of  Hauy,  Biot  and  Coulomb, 
after  a  variety  of  trials,  came  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not, 
but  that  it  waa  a  distinct  force,  and,  in  fact,  a  new  imponderable.    We 
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cannot  detail  all  his  experiments  on  this  head,  but  his  results  are  summed 
up  by  Professor  Gregory,  as  follows : 

41 1.  That  every  crystal,  natural  or  artificial,  exerts  a  special  action  on  the  ani- 
mal nerve,  feeble  in  healthy  persons,  powerful  in  many  diseased  individuals, 
strongest  of  all  in  cataleptic  cases. 

'*2.  That  this  influence  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  axis  of  crystals,  and  being  most 
active  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  axis,  is,  consequently,  polarized. 

44  3.  At  the  poles,  light  is  sent  forth,  visible  to  eyes  rendered  preternaturally 
acute  by  disease — especially  by  nervous  disease. 

44  4.  In  certain  diseases  the  crystal  attracts  or  solicits  the  hand  of  the  patient  by 
a  kind  of  attraction  analogous  to  that  of  the  magnet  for  iron. 

44  5.  But  the  crystal,  in  virtue  of  this  peculiar  influence,  does  not  attract  iron — 
has  no  tendency  to  any  peculiar  direction  ;  when  freely  suspended,  does  not  at- 
tract the  magnetic  needle,  and  induces  no  electric  current  in  a  coil  of  wire.  The 
new  influence  or  force,  therefore,  is  not  Magnetism. 

44  6.  The  force  may  be  transferred  to  other  bodies,  which  may  be  charged  with 
it  by  contact 

44  7.  Matter  possesses  some  degree  of  coercitive  power  in  regard  to  this  force, 
so  as  to  retain  it.  but  only  for  a  limited  time,  within  which  the  charge  disappears. 

44  8.  Different  bodies  conduct  it  with  different  degrees  of  facility. 

44  9.  The  power  in  matter,  of  being  charged  with  this  force,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  strength  of  the  force  in  the  crystal  employed. 

44 10.  The  force  differs,  qualitatively,  at  the  opposite  poles, — at  one  causing  a 
sensation  of  coolness,  and  at  the  other  of  warmth.  Quantitatively,  the  ceol  pole 
is  weaker  than  the  warm  one." 

The  similarity  of  some  of  these  phenomena  with  another  series,  which 
had  been  described  for  many  years,  under  the  name  of  Animal  Magnet- 
ism, suggested  to  Reichenbach  the  question,  whether  other  analogies  did 
not  exist  between  the  two,  and  whether  Animal  Magnetism  might  not, 
like  the  crystaHic  force,  be  subjected  to  physical  laws.  He  had  purposely 
abstained  from  reading  the  literature  relating  to  the  latter — partly  from 
a  sceptical  aversion  to  it,  and  partly  that  his  mind  might  not  be  biased  in 
the  independent  series  of  investigations  which  he  had  undertaken.  Be- 
fore proceeding,  however,  to  determine  the  questions  he  had  started,  it 
seemed  to  him  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  inquire  what  part  ordinary  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  played  in  these  phenomena.  If  a  magnet  or  needle 
produces  such  decided  effects  on  sensitive  persons,  he  reasoned  that 
then  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  which  gives  the  needle  its  direction, 
must  have  an  influence  on  the  animal  nerve.  And  under  this  impression 
repeated  trials  were  made,  both  upon  healthy  and  diseased  subjects,  and 
at  many  different  times.  The  experiments  we  cannot  give  here,  but 
will  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  abstract  of  Professor  Gregory,  to  con- 
dense the  general  results.  Reichenbach  then  established  the  following 
positions :  That  the  human  hand  passed  over  sensitive  persons  acted 
upon  them  like  the  poles  of  crystals ;  that  the  power  which  acts  thus  is 
conductable  through  all  bodies,  like  the  force  of  crystals ;  that,  like  the 
same  force,  it  disappears  from  the  charged  bodies  in  a  short  time ;  that 
bodies  also  retain  it,  and  have  a  coercitive  power  in  reference  to  it ;  that 
the  capacity  of  being  charged  is  the  same  for  both  forces  in  all  bodies; 
that  this  force  is  polarized  in  human  bodies,  as  the  other  is  in  crystals; 
that  both  are  uninfluenced  by  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  that  both  exercise 
a  mechanical  attraction  on  the  hands  of  cataleptics ;  and  that  both  exhibit 
beautiful  luminous  phenomena,  visible  to  the  sensitive.  Reichenbach, 
therefore,  concludes,  that  the  force  of  crystals  and  the  so-called  Animal 
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Magnetism  are  one  and  the  same,  so  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  for- 
mer admit  of  a  fall  application  to  the  latter.  And  Professor  Gregory  re- 
marks, that  he  had,  before  he  heard  of  Reichenbach's  success,  been  wit- 
ness to  some  of  these  results  in  experiments  of  his  own,  and  refers  par- 
ticularly to  one  where  a  sensitive  patient  had  seen  flames  issuing  from 
the  points  of  human  fingers.  This  last  phenomena  is  singularly  interest- 
ing, and  bears  out  many  asseverations  that  have  been  made  by  mesmeric 
patients,  but  which  the  scientific  world  have  consented  all  along  to  ridi- 
cule as  the  height  of  charlatanism  and  absurdity.  But  now  that  the  facts 
are  demonstrated  by  high  and  unquestionable  scientific  authority,  we  sup- 
pose they  will  be  generally  admitted. 

We  have  said  above,  that  the  two  forces  referred  to  were  independent 
of  the  earth's  magnetism ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  patients  on 
whom  the  experiments  were  made,  were  likewise  insusceptible  to  influ- 
ences from  this  grand  source.  On  the  contrary,  both  healthy  and  dis- 
eased subjects  were  found  to  be  sensitive  in  this  respect.  It  was  found, 
also,  that  the  rays  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Heat,  Friction,  Artificial  Light, 
and  Chemical  Action,  were  all  sources  of  the  new  and  peculiar  mag- 
netic power ;  and  that  all  these  were  accompanied  by  the  luminous  ap- 
pearances. The  fact  that  chemical  action  was  a  source  of  the  new 
power,  suggested  to  Reichenbach  several  highly  curious  explanations  of 
well-known,  but  hitherto  unaccountable,  phenomena.  That  curious 
hotch-potch,  which  has  been  called  the  Magnetic  Bouquet,  and  to  which 
certain  medical  practitioners  have  ascribed  great  healing  virtues,  not 
without  some  leaven  of  truth  in  their  asseverations,  was  found  to  be  a 
source  of  the  new  power,  because  subject  to  a  slow  and  long-continued 
chemical  action,  feut  a  more  interesting  application  of  his  discovery 
was  made  to  those  church-yard  lights,  which  have  so  often  excited  the 
fears  of  the  superstitious  and  ignorant.  A  singular  occurrence,  which 
took  place  at  Colmar,  in  the  garden  of  the  poet  Ffeffel,  led  Reichenbach 
to  his  inquiries  in  this  direction.     The  facts  of  the  case  are  thus  given  ; 

"  The  poet,  being  blind,  had  employed  a  young  clergyman  of  the  evangelical 
church  as  amanuensis.  Pfeffel,  when  he  walked  out,  was  supported  and  led  by 
this  young  man,  whose  name  was  Billing.  As  they  walked  in  the  garden,  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  Pfeffel  observed  that,  as  often  as  they  passed  over  a  par- 
ticular spot,  the  arm  of  Billing  trembled,  and  he  betrayed  uneasiness.  On  being 
asked,  the  young  man  reluctantly  confessed  that,  as  often  as  he  passed  over  that 
spot,  certain  feelings  attacked  him,  which  he  could  not  control,  and  which  he 
knew  well,  as  he  always  experienced  the  same  in  passing  over  places  where  hu- 
man corpses  lay  buried.  He  added,  that  st  night,  when  he  came  near  such  places, 
he  saw  supernatural  appearances.  Pfeffel,  wjth  a  view  of  curing  the  youth  of 
what  be  looked  on  as  a  fancy,  went  that  night  with  him  to  the  garden.  As  they 
approached  the  spot  in  the  dark,  Billing  perceived  a  feeble  light ;  and  when  still 
nearer,  he  saw  a  luminous  ghost-like  form  floating  over  the  spot.  This  he  de- 
scribed as  a  female  form,  with  one  arm  laid  across  the  body,  the  other  hanging 
down,  floating  in  the  upright  posture,  but  tranquil,  the  feet  only  a  hand- breadth  or 
two  above  the  soil.  Pfeffel  went  alone,  as  the  young  man  declined  to  follow  him, 
up  to  the  place  where  the  figure  was  said  to  be,  and  struck  about  in  all  directions 
with  a  stick,  besides  running  through  the  place  of  the  figure ;  but  the  ghost  was 
not  more  affected  than  a  flame  would  have  been.  The  luminous  form,  according 
to  Billing,  always  returned  to  its  original  position  after  these  experiments.  Many 
things  were  tried  during  several  months,  and  numerous  companies  of  people  were 
brought  to  the  spot ;  but  the  matter  remained  the  same,  and  the  ghost-seer  adher- 
ed to  his  serious  assertion,  and  to  the  opinion  founded  on  it,  that  some  individual 
lay  buried  there.  At  last  Pfeffel  had  the  place  dug  up.  At  a  considerable  depth 
was  found  a  firm  layer  of  white  lime,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  grave,  of  con- 
siderable thickness ;  and  when  this  was  broken  into,  there  was  found  the  bones  of 
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a  human  being.  It  waa  evident  that  some  one  had  been  buried  in  the  place,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  Erne,  (quick  lime, )  aa  ia  generally  done  in  times  of 
pestilence — of  earthquakes,  and  other  similar  events.  The  bones  were  removed ; 
the  pit  filled  up ;  the  lime  mixed  and  scattered  abroad,  and  the  surface  again 
smoothed.  When  Billing  waa  now  brought  back  to  the  place  the  phenomena  did 
not  return,  and  the  nocturnal  spirit  had  for  ever  disappeared." 

This  story  created  prodigious  attention  at  the  time ;  and  the  learned, 
as  well  as  the  unlearned,  gave  it  sundry  very  frightful  interpretations. 
The  character  of  the  narrator  raised  it  above  all  suspicions  of  untruth. 
When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Reichenbach,  he  inferred  at  once  that  the 
effect  might  have  been  the  result  of  natural  and  physical  causes.  He 
knew  that  a  dead  body  was  the  seat  of  an  infinite  number  of  chemical 
decompositions  and  changes ;  he  knew  that  quick-lime  in  a  pit  had  affin- 
ities for  various  organic  matters,  which  would  give  rise  to  slow  fermen- 
tations, &c. ;  and  he  knew,  finally,  that  rain-water,  filtering  through  the 
earth,  would  contribute  to  excite  the  chemical  working.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  a  luminous  appearance  must  result  from  the  chemical  ac- 
tion, and  that  sensitive  organizations  would  be  likely  to  detect  its  pres- 
ence. In  pursuance  of  his  theory,  he  contrived  to  bring  a  highly  sensi- 
tive person,  by  night,  into  a  church-yard.  The  result  more  than  justified 
his  anticipations.  His  patient  saw  delicate  waving  lights  issuing  from 
several  of  the  graves ;  without  form  or  shape,  it  is  true,  but  rising  some 
spans  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  one  instance  four  feet. 
On  other  occasions  the  same  phenomena  were  exhibited.  The  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  luminous  mass,  intermediate  between  a  fog  and  a 
flame ;  and  was  more  vivid  over  new  graves  than  old  ones.  Thus  we 
find,  ss  Prof.  Gregory  remarks,  that  many  superstitious  tales  are  sus- 
ceptible e/  a  clear  and  scientific  explanation,  so  that  the  wonders  of  sec- 
ond-sight and  ghost-seeing  lose  many  of  their  marvellous  qualities. 

But  a  more  important  application  of  his  discoveries  has  been  made  by 
Reichenbach,  to  the  theory  of  Digestion  and  Respiration.  As  he  had 
demonstrated,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  every  chemical  action  evolved 
the  new  magnetic  force,  he  suggests  that  Digestion,  which  is  but  a  long- 
continued  chemical  action,  may  supply  the  whole  human  system  with  the 
new  power.  And  he  urges  the  same  view  in  respect  to  Respiration, 
explaining  in  this  way  the  radiation  of  polarized  light,  &c.,  from  the 
ends  of  the  fingers.  Liebig,  as  all  our  scientific  readers  know,  had  be- 
fore derived  the  motive  force  of  the  human  system  from  Digestion,  and 
its  heat  from  Respiration,  maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  both  were 
the  result  of  chemical  action.  Reichenbach  imagines  that  his  own  re- 
searches have  conducted  him  to  the  same  end ;  and  that  his  having  arri- 
ved at  the  result  by  a  different  route,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  theory  of  Liebig  will  be  sustained  triumphantly  by  subsequent  teach- 
ings of  Nature. 

Such  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  important  inquiries  of  a  distinguished 
philosopher  in  a  new  direction.  We  shall  make  no  comment  upon  them, 
as  they  speak  for  themselves ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  single  re- 
mark, apropos  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Mesmeric  developments  have 
been  received  hitherto,  that  scientific  men  should  not  be  overwise,  lest 
the  progress  of  research  very  soon  compels  them  to  eat  their  own  words, 
in  shame  and  confusion  of  face. 
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The  greatest  triumphs  of  statesmanship  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  the 
gradual  vindication  of  sound  principles,  through  the  successful  operation  of 
laws  enacted  in  accordance  with  their  spirit.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  in 
the  changes  of  the  conditions  of  men,  the  objects  of  legislation  have  been 
gradually  varied.  When  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  exerted,  and  his 
utmost  capacity  was  necessary,  to  maintain  himself  amidst  turbulent  and  in- 
dependent barons,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  happiness  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  would  be  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart,  even  if  enlightened 
wisdom  had  truly  pointed  out  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, popular  favor  would  be  courted  only  to  sustain  the  sovereign 
against  the  power  of  the  barons.  When  the  latter  became  thoroughly  sub- 
jected, tbeir  interests  coincided  with  those  of  the  crown,  and  the  whole 
sought,  in  the  plunder  of  the  people,  through  monopolies,  special  privileges 
and  exactions,  to  extend  their  power  and  wealth.  The  theory  was  not  to 
allow  the  people  to  acquire  wealth  and  strength,  but  to  force  all  their  earn- 
ings into  the  treasury  of  the  government,  with  the  view  to  disburse  it 
through  the  dependants  and  employee's  of  the  executive.  Large  expendi- 
ture was  the  essence  of  government — the  trump-card  of  kingcraft.  It  is  at 
this  day  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  French  king,  who,  with  his  employees, 
form  a  class  entirely  distinct  from  the  French  nation.  The  situation  of 
affairs  is  embraced  in  a  few  words.  The  population  of  the  nation  is  35,- 
000,000.  These  pay  to  the  government  $265,000,000  per  annum,  in  taxes, 
&c.  With  this  sum,  the  government  supports  and  pays  932,000  officials 
and  dependants  holding  office  at  its  will  and  pleasure,  besides  400,000  troops 
and  gens  d'armes,  and  60,000  marines ;  total,  1,392,000.  Of  the  officials, 
200,000  are  the  electors  of  France  1 !  They  draw  from  the  government 
$84,375,000.  This  system  is  very  simple.  Thirty-five  millions  are  taxed  and 
oppressed  every  possible  way,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  acquir- 
ing wealth,  and,  consequently,  strength.  If  any  particular  interest  or  class 
becomes  prosperous,  its  revenues  are  drawn  into  the  treasury  by  arbitrary 
means,  or  its  interests  insidiously  injured.  Charles  V.  governed  the  Neth- 
erlands by  ruining  the  wealthy  nobles.  The  most  dangerous  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  ruined  by  expensive  embassies.  William  the  Silent  and  Count 
Egmont  were  sent  on  missions  that  cost  some  300,000  florins,  of  which  the 
erown  refused  to  pay  anything.  Every  year,  wealthy  Spanish  nobles  made 
their  appearance  at  Brussels ;  and  the  fortunes  of  the  hospitable  Flemings 
were  exhausted  in  the  profuse  expenditures  which  their  generous  emulation, 
in  entertaining  the  wealthy  strangers,  excited.  The  present  French  king 
vies  with  the  wily  Charles  in  his  Machiavelian  policy.  Thus,  the  customs 
department  employs  27,595  officials,  at  an  expense  of  $5,625,000  per  ann., 
and  they  seize  annually  some  9200,000  of  goods,  and  collect  $21,000,000  of 
revenue,  of  which  cotton,  iron  and  coals,  the  materials  of  manufactures,  pay 
$11,5)6,000.  The  pretence  of  this  system  is  to  "  encourage  French  in- 
dustry." The  hollowness  of  such  a  pretence — the  absurdity  of  such  a  the- 
ory, is  self-evident,  and  is  submitted  to,  only  because  the  electors  I  are  sup- 
ported by  the  proceeds  of  the  system.  The  number  of  persons  employed  to 
prevent  importation  is  nearly  equal  to  those  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
system  is  apparent,  in  the  following  figures  of  the  expenditures  of  three 
governments : 
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Population.     Army  &  Navy.  Debt  Civil  Lot  Total 

England. . .  $28,000.000 ....  80,000,000 ....  $150,000.000. .  . .  $15.000,000 ....  $245,000,000 

France 35,000,000.... 95,000,000.-.     75,000,000....  92,300,000....  262,300,000 

U.  States... 21,000,000... .22,389,857....  860,844....     4,944,083....     28,193,784 

The  civil  expenditure  of  France  is  six  times  that  of  England,  and  nearly 
twenty  times  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  skill  of  a  finance  minister  consists  not, 
as  an  uninitiated  person  would  suppose,  in  contriving  means  to  carry  on 
the  government  cheaply  and  within  its  means,  but  how  to  extract  the  great- 
est sums  from  the  people,  and  to  expend  them  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  government  For  long  centuries  this  was  the  English 
system  ;  and  to  compel  the  people  to  work  for  the  few  in  the  most  plausible 
manner,  was  the  problem.  The  funding  system,  aided  by  wars,  offered  the 
means.  The  wars  of  Napoleon  prolonged  the  subjugation  of  the  people  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  least.  A  monied  aristocracy  of  300,000  holders  of 
government  stock  was  created,  and  they  have  received  from  the  working 
many,  since  1815,  the  incredible  sum  of  84,500,000,000  in  actual  cash,  paid 
them  annually  for  interest,  and  the  debt  is  no  nearer  extinction  now  than 
then  ;  so  far  from  it,  the  debt,  <£800,000,000,  which  was  then  worth  but  60 
per  cent.,  or  ,£480,000,000  in  money,  is  now  worth  the  whole  sum.  The 
value  of  property  has  been  constantly  increasing  and  that  of  labor  decreas- 
ing. This  debt  has  been  a  great  instrument  of  impoverishment ;  but  the 
"  protective  system"  has  lent  its  efficient  aid  to  the  same  purpose,  until 
the  "  starved  and  badly-clothed"  population  has  become  almost  proverbial 
for  its  poverty.  England,  indeed,  under* the  vigorous  industry  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  has  become  a  garden,  and  teems  with  abundance,  in  proportion 
to  which  the  actual  taxes  levied  by  the  government  are  light,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  some  other  countries,  where  the  profits  of  industry  can 
afford  less  to  the  rapacity  of  government  officers.  The  laboring  many  have 
had,  however,  too  little  interest  in  that  abundance.  An  intelligent  race,  ever 
"  impatient  of  taxation/'  under  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  extension  of 
suffrage,  have  learned  to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the  government  and  its  depen- 
dants. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  protective  laws  were  destroyed  by  a 
prime  minister — himself  the  creature  of  manufactures,  to  benefit  which  those 
laws  were  passed,  and  that  the  popular  free  trade  leader  is  also  a  manufacturer. 
When  a  man  rises  in  a  representative  government  from  among  the  people 
to  the  head  of  affairs,  he  courts  popularity  among  the  people  to  sustain  him 
against  privileged  interests,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  crown  in  olden 
times  granted  rights  to  the  people  and  cities,  to  sustain  itself  against  the 
barons.  The  manufacturing  interest,  driven  by  competition  to  seek  the 
largest  sales  for  its  wares,  discovers  that  all  burdens  roust  be  removed  from 
the  people,  that  their  earnings  may  be  appropriated  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 
purchase  of  goods,  instead  of  paying  taxes  to  the  government,  and  pampering 
aristocrats.  The  "minister  seeks  popularity,  and  the  manufacturer  extended 
markets,  by  the  same  means,  viz.,  the  emancipation  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
system  of  oppression  that  threw  the  whole  expense  of  the  English  debt,  govern- 
ment and  military  establishments,  upon  the  articles  consumed  by  the  people, 
rather  than  upon  the  property  holders.  The  9250,000,000  expended  by  the 
British  government,  grew  directly  out  of  the  cost  of  every  necessary  article 
consumed  by  every  inhabitant  of  Britain.  He  who  had  but  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  clothes,  paid  as  much  towards  the  support  of  government  as  the 
millionaire ;  and  the  increasing  cost  of  all  articles  of  food  and  clothing  was 
annually  diminishing  the  quantities  he  consumed.  The  effects  of  this  were 
seen  in  the  deficient  revenue  of  the  government  and  the  declining  home  mar- 
kets of  the  manufacturers.  Both  these  interests  required  that  the  people  should 
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consume  greater  quantities  of  food  and  raiment,  that  the  former  might  ob- 
tain more  revenue  and  the  latter  larger  markets.  Thus,  the  real  interests  of 
the  people  came  at  last  to  be  recognized  as  those  of  the  government,  and 
the  protective  system  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 

In  the  long  struggle  which  commercial  principles  have  been  obliged  to 
sustain  against  the  theory  of  protection,  they  have  been  denounced  as 
"  Utopian,"  as  u  chimeras,"  "  untried  experiments/'  and  other  contemptuous 
epithets  have  been  lavished  upon  them,  to  prevent  the  grand  experiment  of 
their  trial  from  vindicating  their  soundness.  When,  in  1842,  through  the 
operation  of  the  public  mind  in  Great  Britain,  a  sagacious  minister  took  the 
helm  of  state,  he  boldly  struck  into  a  new  track,  and  staked  the  reputation 
of  a  long  life  of  usefulness  upon  the  soundness  of  free  trade  principles. 
The  distress  of  the  nation,  and  the  perils  of  the  government,  were  seen  to 
grow  out  of  this  great  fact,  viz.,  that  those  who  produced  the  national  wealth 
consumed  too  little  of  it  All  the  laws  theretofore  enacted  tended  to  protect 
capital  against  labor,  to  shield  property  from  those  burdens  which  industry 
was  required  to  sustain  unaided.  The  government  announced  its  intention 
of  promoting  the  consumption  of  necessaries,  both  imported  and  of  domestic 
growth,  among  the  people,  by  all  means  in  its  power.  It  adopted  the  means 
which,  according  to  sound  principles,  would  effect  that  result  Having  put 
those  principles  into  active  operation,  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  if  they 
were  correct,  the  condition  of  the  people  should  be  improved,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  ail  articles  of  food  and  manufacture  enhanced.  The  govern- 
ment returns  show  that  more  food  and  more  goods  had  been  consumed,  per 
head,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  1846,  than  ever  before,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  "  Utopian"  principles  of  free  trade  are  sound,  when  the 
object  is  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

To  understand  the  economical  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  back 
at  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  policy  of  that  government  was  altered  in 
1842,  the  changes  which  the  minister  then  proposed,  and  the  results  which 
he  anticipated  would  flow  from  them.  If  we  find  that  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  justifies  his  anticipations,  and  that  increased  consumption  and  impro- 
ved trade  have  followed  the  measures  he  proposed  to  produce  them,  then  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  those  measures  were  based,  becomes 
evident.  Simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  free  trade  principles  in  England, 
the  United  States  reverted  to  the  protective  principle  which  had  been  aban- 
doned in  1892.  And  we  shall  find  that  while  the  prosperity  of  England  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  period,  has  that  of  the  United  States  retrograded ;  that 
the  only  gleams  of  prosperity  which  have  illumined  the  land,  are  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  liberal  commercial  legislation  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  financial  statement  of  the  minister,  March,  1842,  the  fact  of  the 
deficit,  and  the  many  expedients  that  had  been  resorted  to,  to  remedy  it,  were 
dwelt  upon  at  large.     He  remarked, 

••  Shall  I  then,  if  I  must  resort  to  taxation,  levy  that  taxation  upon  the  articles  of 
consumption — upon  those  articles  which  may  appear  to  some  superfluities,  but 
which  are  known  to  constitute  almost  the  necessaries  of  life?  I  cannot  consent 
to  any  proposal  for  increasing  taxation  on  the  great  articles  of  consumption  by  the 
laboring  classes  of  society.  (Cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  house.)  I  say,  more- 
over, I  can  give  you  conclusive  proof  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  taxation 
on  articles  of  consumption.  I  am  speaking  now  of  articles  of  luxury,  which  might 
be  supposed  not  to  constitute  the  consumption  of  the  laborious  classes ;  and  I  advise 
you  not  to  attempt  taxation,  even  upon  those  articles,  for  you  will  be  defeated  in 
your  expectations  of  revenue." 

He  then  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  an  increase  of  5  per 
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goods  under  the  former  government,  had  failed  to  enhance  the  revenue, 
while  an  increase  in  assessed  taxes  had  more  than  realised  the  estimates. 

•• 1  compare  the  complete  failure  of  the  taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  complete 
justification  of  the  taxes  upon  something  analogous  to  property — I  find  in  the  one 
case  the  estimate  was  verified,  I  find  in  the  other  it  was  disappointed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  These  are  the  results  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  before  the  committee  ;  but 
my  immediate  object  was  to  adduce  a  proof  that  you  had  arrived  for  purposes  of 
revenue  at  the  limits  of  taxation  upon  article*  of  consumption.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  I  say,  making  abatements  on  account  of  the  depression  of  trade,  I  do  not 
think  any  man  can  resist  the  conclusion  which  I  draw,  that  to  lay  10  per  cent, 
additional  on  customs  and  excise,  will  end  in  nothing  but  failure  and  disappointment. ** 

The  imposition  of  a  3  per  cent,  tax  upon  incomes  was  then  proposed, 
conjointly  with  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  with  the  view  to  enhance  the 
consumption  of  the  taxed  articles. 

"If  I  take  the  case  of  salt,  for  instance,  I  find  that,  since  the  reduction  of  duty, 
salt  has  been  consumed  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  its  use  was  never  before 
contemplated.  On  account  of  chemical  discoveries  and  improvements,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  science  to  manufactures,  salt  now  enters  into  a  variety 
of  products.  The  ground  upon  which  the  abolition  of  the  duty  was  strongly  urged, 
was  the  importance  of  facilitating  the  supply  of  salt  to  the  working  classes." 

In  the  May  following,  the  tariff  came  up  for  revision  in  the  house,  and 
the  minister  took  the  occasion  to  go  at  large  into  his  commercial  views. 
Every  modification  proposed  was  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the  consump- 
tion of  necessaries  by  the  poor,  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  said  that  we  are  subjecting  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  competition 
with  labour,  which  can  be  had  on  the  continent  on  more  favorable  terms,  and  that 
we  are  bearing  with  undue  hardness  on  that  interest.  Now,  I  wish  to  consider 
fairly  the  force  of  that  objection.  My  answer  to  that  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
have  reduced  in  a  very  material  degree  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  will 
take  the  article  of  corn.  The  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  during  the  present 
week  is,  I  think,  13s.  a  quarter.  If  the  old  law  had  been  still  in  force,  it  would  have 
been  about  27s.  I  say  there  has  been  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the 
import  of  foreign  corn,  and  that  any  man  who  will  compare  the  duties  payable  this 
day  on  foreign  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  with  those  which  would  have  been  payable 
if  the  old  Jaw  had  been  in  force,  must  admit  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  dim- 
inution. I  will*  now  take  the  article  of  meat.  What  is  the  existing  law  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  I  find  that  the  importation  of  beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted,  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  the  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  fresh  pork.  The  proposal  we  make 
is,  that  provisions  of  this  class  shall  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  8s.  a  cwt.  Lard,  an  ar- 
ticle important  in  the  consumption  of  the  poor ',  as  well  as  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  8s.  a  cwt. ;  we  propose  to  admit  it  at  a  duty  of  2s.  I  find 
that  salted  beef  is  at  present  subject  to  a  duty  of  12s.  per  cwt.,  or  lid.  per  lb. ;  we 
propose  to  reduce  its  amount  to  8s.  a  cwt.  Hams  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  IL  8s. ; 
we  propose  to  reduce  it  100  per  cent. — to  14s.  Live  animals,  such  as  oxen,  calves, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  which  are  now  absolutely  prohibited,  we  propose  to  admit  at  rates 
of  duty  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  extravagantly  low,  but  which,  I  trust,  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  show  will  inflict  no  injury  on  the  agricultural  interest,  although 
they  will  afford  a  security  against  any  undue  increase  of  the  price  of  beef.  I  do 
feel  confident  of  being  enabled  to  show,  that  by  the  removal  of  prohibition  as  to 
these  articles,  and  the  permission  to  import  live  animals  and  fresh  beef,  the  agricul- 
turist will  have  no  reason  to  complain  (hear,  hear;)  on  the  contrary,  that  he  will 
derive  benefit  from  the  change.  I  said,  that  with  respect  to  corn,  live  animals,  and 
beef,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  Majesty's  government  have  proposed  important 
changes.  \  will  take  the  case  of  fish ;  on  salmon,  which  is  now  prohibited,  we 
propose  a  duty  of  10s.  the  cwt.  But  it  is  said  we  remove  the  duties  from  fish 
which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  rich,  while  fish  consumed  by  the  poor  are 
prohibited,  or  only  admitted  at  a  high  duty.  Let  us  look  at  that  species  of  fish  in 
which  the  poor  are  most  interested—the  herring.    Surely  we  propose  an  important 
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change  in  the  law  as  regards  that  article  (hear,  hear,  from  an  honorable  member 
on  the  opposite  side.)     I  am  almost  afraid,  considering  the  quarter  from  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  comes,  that  his  cheer  is  not  one  of  approbation,  because 
I  have  received  the  strongest  remonstrances  against  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
herrings  from  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  that  he  does 
not  participate  in  the  alarm  which  has  been  expressed  throughout  the  north  of 
Scotland.     A  person  who  writes  to  me  under  the  influence  of  these  apprehensions 
says,  *  Norway  produces,  I  think,  as  many  herrings  as  we  do.     Go  to  the  Baltic, 
and  you  may  purchase  herrings  at  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  a  barrel,  while  ours  cost  from  Ids. 
to  20s.     I  presume  the  Norwegian  herrings  can  be  landed  in  Ireland  at  1  Is.  to  12s. 
per  barrel ;  ours  cannot  at  less  than  from  20s.  to  22s.     I  am  a  free  trader  in  every, 
other  respect  (cheers  and  laughter ;)  but  with  respect  to  herrings,  I  caution  you 
against  the  general  ruin  which  you  are  about  to  inflict  on  those  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  trade.'     I  think  this  (continued  the  right  honorable  baronet)  a  very  fair 
example  of  the  general  feeling  as  to  all  reductions.    I  do  not  share  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  this  correspondent  of  mine.     /  could  not  help  replying  to  him  that  he 
had  not  convinced  me  that  I  teas  about  to  inflict  ruin  on  the  working  classes  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  by  enabling  them  to  get  for  10s„  a  barrel  of  herrings  for  which 
they  must  at  present  pay  20s.    I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  will  think  the  scheme 
is  one  of  such  absolute  folly.    But  I  want  also  to  encourage  the  native  fishery,  so 
as  to  enable  our  fishermen  to  sustain  a  successful  competition  with  foreigners. 
Why  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  Norwegians  for  the  supply  of  herrings  to  the  north  of  Ireland  ?     I  say,  reduce 
the  duty  on  timber,  enable  the  fisherman  to  build  a  better  kind  of  boat,  in  order  that 
he  may  go  further  to  sea,  and  navigate  in  rougher  weather,  and  then  he  will  he 
well  able  to  compete  with  foreign  fishermen.     He  has  as  much  industry,  as  great 
skill,  and  by  exposing  him  to  a  certain  amount  of  competition,  you  apply  a  stimulus 
to  greater  exertion  than  is  now  called  for  from  him.    Reduce  the  price  of  other 
raw  materials  he  requires,  and  the  effect  will  be  still  greater  in  the  same  direction. 
With  respect  to  fish,  then,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  made  many 
important  alterations.     Now  I  come  to  vegetables,  and  those  especially  which  chiefly 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  working  classes.    I  find  that  onions  are  charged 
with  an  import  duty  of  3s.  per  cwt. ;  I  propose  to  reduce  it  to  6d.     I  find  potatoes 
subject  to  a  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition.    During  last 
winter  I  received  from  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  many  representations 
on  this  subject.    Great  alarm  was  felt  relative  to  the  failure  of  the  supply  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  wet  weather.    The  price  was  very  low,  but  it  was  said  to 
have  been  reduced  from  an  apprehension  that  the  potatoes  would  not  keep  in  con- 
sequence of  the  moist  weather,  and  there  was  a  time  when  considerable  appre- 
hension was  entertained  in  Lancashire,  and  throughout  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland,  on  this  point.    Urgent  representations  were  made  to  her  Majesty's 
government  from  some  parts  of  the  country,  even  to  issue  an  order  in  council, 
permitting  the  import  of  foreign  potatoes,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency.    The 
result  proved  that  these  apprehensions  were  not  altogether  well  founded ;  but  I 
must  say,  considering  the  immense  importance  of  this  article  of  subsistence,  that  a 
duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.,  which  is  almost  prohibitory,  is  too  high  to  be  maintained,  and 
that  a  very  material  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  imports  ought  to  be  made.  I  now 
pass  to  the  mention  of  rice,  an  article  which  I  think  may  be  made  an  important 
element  in  thejood  of  the  people  of  this  country,  being  a  grain  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  useful  kind.    The  duty  at  present  is  if.  per  quarter;  I  propose  to  reduce  it 
to7s.        •••••• 

••  Now,  surely  I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  amount 
of  the  imports  of  cattle  from  Ireland  and  from  Scotland,  still  there  has  been  that 
increase  in  the  price  of  meat  in  the  markets  of  this  country  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  open  them  to  competition.  Is  it  not  a  conclusive  proof  that,  comparing  the 
prices  in  1835  with  those  of  1841,  something  should  be  done  ?  Does  not  this 
state  of  things  suggest  the  apprehension  that  the  population  of  this  country  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  supply  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  is  said,  •  True, 
that  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  had  of  late  years  increased,  but  you  must  con- 
aider  that  there  has  been  a  disorder  amongst  the  cattle  of  this  country,  which  has 
produced  this  result.'  But  is  not  that  of  itself  a  further  conclusive  proof  of  the 
policy  of  admitting  and  bringing  in  a  foreign  supply  ?    Surely  this  fact  is  a  strong 
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authority  for  the  introduction  of  wholesome  cattle,  and  that  there  should  not  he  an 
absolute  prohibittOD,  but  the  means  of  increasing  supply.  We  then  propose  an 
amount  of  duty  of  Id.  per  pound  on  the  importation  of  fresh  meat  or  slightly  salted 
provisions,  and  of  Ik  a  head  on  the.  importation  of  cattle;  and  I  apprehend  that 
exception  has  been  taken  to  1/.  a  head  upon  cattle ;  and  I  beg  to  ask,  b  there  danger 
in  this  arrangement  to  the  domestic  producer  ?  What  is  the  area  of  continental 
Europe  with 'Which  we  and  tbey  have  to  enter  into  competition  ?  With  respect 
to  corn,  we  have  opened  our  market  to  the  whole  world" 

The  principle  recognised  in  these  modifications  was  not  that  the  reduction 
of  a  duty  on  an  article  of  necessity  increases  the  consumption  of.  that  par- 
ticular article  only,  but  that  it  promoted  as  well  the  consumption  of  other 
article,  on  which  the  duty  was  not  reduced.  If  a  person  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  certain  income,  and  food  being  high,  one  half  of  it  is  expended  for  the 
necessary  quantity  of  bread,  the  consumption  of  other  articles  must  be  small. 
If  bread  falls  in  price,  he  may  not  buy  more  bread,  but  may  increase  the  pur- 
chase of  clothes,  or  perhaps  tobacco.  Thus,  the  general  prosperity  looked 
for  as  the  result  of  low  duties,  was  expected  to  enhance  the  income  tax  rather 
than  the  customs  duties ;  because,  in  a  state  of  general  prosperity,  incomes 
would  increase.  In  February,  1845,  the  minister  again  came  forward  with  a 
financial  exposition,  showing  the  complete  success  of  the  great "  Utopian"  ex- 
periment. When  the  income  tax  was  proposed  in  1842,  protectionists 
objected  that  it  would  cause  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  taxable 
articles  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Experience  proved  the  fallacy,  and 
after  three  years  of  its  operation  the  minister  states  : 

44  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  There  has  been  no  reduction  traceable  to  the  income 
tax.  My  belief  is,  that  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes,  during  the  operation  of 
the  income  tax,  has  been  larger  than  it  was  before." 

Further  extensive  reductions  were  then  made.  The  duties  on  staves, 
cotton,  glass,  auctions,  wool,  hops,  &c,  were  remitted  altogether,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  consumption.  In  Feb.,  1846,  a  modification  of  the 
corn  laws  was  effected,  solely  to  increase  the  foreign  supply.  During  the 
apace  of  five  years,  constant  remissions  of  duties  and  restrictions  have  been 
made,  to  "  bring  in  a  foreign  supply."  Now,  if  these  modifications  were 
effective,  for  the  purpose  intended,  surely  the  imports  into  England,  of  all 
necessary  articles,  must  be  greater  than  ever.  On  this  fact,  viz.,  whether  the 
importations  have  or  have  not  increased,  turns  the  truth  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  measures  were  based.  If,  now,  we  refer  to  all  those  returns, 
which  indicate  great  prosperity  in  the  people,  we  find  evidences  of  wealth 
and  comfort  more  conclusive  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  marriages 
has  been  greater,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  more  considerable,  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  British  Museum,  and  other  public  places,  greater  by 
60  per  cent,  than  in  the  years  prior  to  1842 ;  the  number  of  paupers,  relieved 
in  England  and  Wales,  reduced ;  offences  and  convictions  diminished ;  the 
depositee  in  the  savings  banks  enhanced  in  number,  and  swollen  per  head  ;* 

*  The  Savings  Bank  rettirns  show  the  following  number  of  depositors  and  amounts.  It  wfll 
be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  three  years  to  1849  was  far  less  than  in  the  three  years  ■ob- 
sequewv  as  follows : 

England.  Scotland  Wales.  Ireland.  Total  „ 

No.  Am*t  No.       Ant  No.      Am't  No.         Ain't.  No.         Ant. 

]839..6I0,097..18(0334»9....34^..393,460....15,4^ 

1841 .  .680,997. .19,656,133(39)  50,018.  .582,087. ..  .15,625.  .454,294. ..  .77,558.  .2,343,436... 834,163.  .33.915,940 
1848.  .707,490. .90^359. . .  53,603. .603,336. . . .15,838. .456,343. . .  .79,553. .2,397,680. ..856,484. .33,693,616 
1843 

1844 .  .813,601 .  .33,469.371 ...  .68,791 .  .966.149. ..  .18,007.  .518,348. ..  .90,144..3.685,698...<HX>.543..37.€39V5<* 

1845.  .846,445.  .34,838,748(39)  81,170 1,185.545. . .  .18^31 .  .531,903. . .  .95,348.  .2,856,260.. 1,041,1 94.  .38,814,455 
Increuo  — 

•39a*49.9?,463..  3^00.367.. ..19,480.. 909,876....  433..  1,539....  5,835..  139,015...  183,395..  3,650,787 
*43.'45138,955..  3,904^89.... 37,567.. 582^09....  3,393..  73,659....  15*795..   560,580... 184,713..  5,130,837 

Exe«M 41,498..  ljSHOK...    8087.. 373^33....  MW1..  72,137....  10^70..   421,585...  63417..  3,470,057 
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the  consumption  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures  considerably  advanced ; 
tbe  government  revenues,  excise  and  custom,  more  prolific,  at  lower 
rates ;  and,  lastly,  the  quantities  of  all  necessaries  entered  for  consumption 
increased  331  per  cent.  All  these  indications  are  given  in  the  returns,  not 
suddenly,  and  as  incident  to  one  year,  but  gradually,  each  year,  in  all  cases 
showing  an  improvement  over  the  former  one,  and  with  the  improvement 
the  demand  for  foreign  food  has  increased,  while  the  prices  of  the  articles 
of  domestic  production  have  not  diminished.  All  these  facts  are  shown 
conclusively  by  the  Parliamentary  returns.  In  1641,  the  population  was 
26,711,694,  and  the  consumption  of  sixteen  imported  articles  of  food,  was 
778,971,593  lbs.,  or  29f  lbs.  per  head.  According  to  the  regular  progres- 
sive increase  of  the  population,  the  number,  in  1846,  was  28,061,000,  and 
the  quantity  consumed  of  the  same  articles,  was  1,100,000,000  lbs.,  or  39£> 
lbs.  per  head ;  being  an  increase  of  10  lbs.  per  head  !  This  gTeat  and  evident 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  has  been,  contrary  to  all  former 
experience,  simultaneous  with  a  large  importation  of  foreign  grain  and  wheat. 
In  former  years,  when  under  the  sliding-scale,  prices,  consequent  upon  a 
short  harvest,  rose  to  such  a  level  as  was  necessary  to  release  foreign  wheat 
from  bond,  bread  was  necessarily  so  dear  as  to  absorb  all  the  means  of  a 
majority  of  the  people;  consequently,  the  internal  trade  was  paralyzed, 
and  the  consumption  of  all  other  articles  than  grain  greatly  diminished. 
Under  the  present  law,  an  increased  demand  for  food  allows  of  its  supply  from 
abroad  at  prices,  to  tbe  English  consumer  so  low,  as  not  to  check  his  con- 
sumption of  other  articles ;  and  we  find,  during  the  last  five  years,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  all,  grain  included.  In  illustration  of  this 
position,  we  take  sixteen  articles,  as  follows:  Hams,  bacon,  salt  beef, 
batter,  cheese,  rice,  pork,  sugar,  molasses,  tallow,  cocoa,  coffee,  pepper, 
tea,  tobacco,  and  pimento.  Comparing  the  aggregate  quantities,  of  these  arti- 
cles entered  for  consumption,  in  the  five  years,  ending  with  1840,  and  tbe 
five  years,  ending  with  Dec.,  1846,  we  have  results  as  follows : 

10  Article*.       Grain.         Flour.  16  Articles.*       Grain.  Floor. 

Km.  an.  ewt.  lbs.  qra.  ewL 

1836...  -772,275,871  ...395,506....  36,937  1842.  ..778,97 1,593..  2,172,349.  .1,126,801 

1837.... 861,683,377... 830,466.... 40, 187  1843... 7 79,362,260..  1,237 ,871..    426,877 

1838. ... 837,210,016-1,823,845. ..392,947  1844.. .843,214,168. .2,532,619..    712,968 

1839 783,066,368 .  .4,444,702 . .  .665,693  1845 .. .  948,615,050 . .  1, 105,342 . .    582,527 

1840.-..746,889,857..3,448F399.1,317.,814  1846. 1,048,679,982..  3,884,401..  3,377,186 

These  figures  are  very  remarkable.  The  imports  of  grain  for  1846 
are  for  eleven  months,  only.  The  corn  crops  of  England,  which  had 
been  good  subsequent  to  1832,  failed  in  1837,  when  the  consumption  of 
all  articles  had  reached  a  high  figure,  under  the  low  prices  of  corn  resulting 
from  the  large  home  supply.  The  failure  of  tbe  harvest  produced  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  foreign  supply,  which  could  be  entered  under  the  old  law  only 
when  prices  were  exorbitant,  and,  when  that  point  was  reached,  the  con- 
sumption of  all  other  articles  necessarily  gave  way  to  that  of  breadstuff's,  and 
the  decline  was  115,000,000  lbs.,  or  one-eighth  part.  When  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  took  place,  in  1842,  foreign  grain  was  admitted  at  much 
lower  prices  than  formerly,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of  foreign 
food  was  not  incompatible  with  the  continued  use  of  other  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  were  also  diminished.  Wheat  is  now  admitted  at  4s.,  where, 
formerly,  it  was  charged  19.,  equivalent  to  a  prohibition ;  that  is  to  say, 
foreign  corn  is  now  consumed  at  53s.  per  quarter,  where,  formerly,  it  could 
not  be  bad  under  71s.  Tbe  consumption  of  flour  and  wheat  in  11  months 
of  1846,  was  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  whole  year  1839. 

*  See  table  in  Financial  and  Commercial  Review,  at  clone  of  this  number. 
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It  has  also  come  to  be  true,  that  the  vast  railway  schemes  in  process  of 
construction  have  given  employment  to  numbers,  and  the  extraordinary 
wages  thus  distributed,  have  afforded  the  means  of  greater  consumption  of 
all  articles — food  included ;  and  as  the  modified  tariff  permits  the  entry 
of  a  foreign  supply  to  meet  the  extraordinary  consumption,  we  have  'the 
results  indicated,  viz.,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantities  consumed  of  all 
necessaries  and  food,  bread  included.  That  the  import  of  breadstuffs  into 
England  is  large,  is  evident.  It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  home  supply  of  Great 
Britain  is  good,  being  a  fair  average,  and  the  supplies  from  Ireland  have  by 
no  means  decreased  in  the  degree  which  the  distress  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  that  unfortunate  island  would  indicate.  In  the  last  six  months,  when 
Irish  distress  has  been  the  greatest,  the  import  thence  into  Liverpool  has 
been  large.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  more  liberal  legislation  and 
great  national  expenditures  have  produced  similar  results  in  Europe.  In 
France,  the  revenue  from  indirect  taxes,  in  1846,  was  823,291,000  francs, 
against  787,864,000  francs  in  1844. 

The  distress  of  Ireland,  arising  almost  altogether  from  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tatoe  crop,  four-fifths  of  the  population  depend  for  employment  and  sub- 
sistence on  the  soil,  which  is  subdivided  into  small  patches,  for  which  the 
competition  is  very  keen.  A  system  called  "  con-acre'1  prevails  extensively 
throughout  the  island — more  particularly  in  Connaught  Its  operation  is 
thus :  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the  larger  class  of  farms  subdivides  the 
grass  land  into  strips  from  a  perch  to  half  an  acre  each,  and  these  are  let 
out  to  "  cottiers/'  at  rents  varying  from  $35  to  $80  per  acre  for  the  season. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  burned  and  planted  with  potatoes  until  it  is  dead. 
This  destructive  system  is  followed  by  a  long  fallow.  The  crop  must  not 
be  moved  from  the  ground  till  the  rent  is  paid.  The  peasant  is  utterly 
without  any  other  property,  and  his  labor  is  of  no  value  to  him,  because 
there  is  none  to  employ  him.  When,  therefore,  the  crop  fails,  starvation  or 
beggary  are  the  only  alternatives.  The  failure  of  that  crop  does  not  enhance 
the  demand  for  foreign  food ; — he  has  nothing  to  buy  it  with.  The  food 
which  his  patch  usually  produced  never  enhanced  the  general  supply.  It 
was  for  his  own  consumption  only;  and  when  that  only  stake  failed  he  must 
starve  in  his  loneliness.  This  is  now  the  case  with  millions  who  have  lost 
their  only  support  To  remedy  in  some  degree  the  evil,  the  government  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  employing  these  people  on  public  works  of  more  or  less 
utility.  The  general  operations  are  conducted  through  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, called  "  presentment  sessions,"  to  pass  upon  proposed  works;  and 
the  works  so  presented  are  referred  to  the  board  of  public  works,  and  when 
adopted,  are  put  under  contract  at  once.  The  persons  returned  by  local 
relief  committees  as  fit  subjects  are  employed,  and  their  wages  commence 
weekly.  This  employment  commenced  in  the  first  week.of  October  and  pro- 
gressed as  follows : 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  GOVERNMENT  RELIEF  WORKS. 

No.  Am't  of  Wages. 

Employed.  £       a.    <L 

Week  ending  3d  October 26,193 6.193    0    7 

10th      «      40,029 14,533  19    5 

"        17th      «       58,755 23,677    3     6 

24th      "      80,466 36,474    2     8 

Fonrdaya,    Slat      "      114,300 16,206  19  10 

Week  ending  7th  November 159,704 ...61.595  18    3 

14th        M  212,102 71,558  16     6 

21at         "  .224,672 80,260  11     9 

"        28th        "  273,023 117,591     1    4 

mm       i  .  Diqitized  by    _         ^    „ 

Total  tworaontha ........£428,091    4    O 
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At  such  an  appalling  rate  does  this  buriness  advance.  The  laborer s  there 
employed  represent  1,500,000  persons,  and  the  wages  must  soon  reach  $50,- 
000,600  per  annum ! !  A  large  portion  of  a  nation  of  8,000,000  souls  is  to 
receive  weekly  wages  in  cash.  But  this  is  the  least  of  the  evil.  While 
these  persons  are  at  work,  who  cultivates  the  soil?  If  the  soil  ceases  to  be 
cultivated,  when  is  the  necessity  for  labor  on  the  public  works  to  cease? — 
How  long  can  a  nation  be  supported  at  weekly  wages  at  profitless  labor  t 
Well  may  Britain  tremble  at  such  questions. 

The  chief  support  of  the  laboring  Irish  is  now  Indian  corn,  mostly  the 
product  of  the  United  States.  As  an  article  of  natural  food,  potatoes  haw 
ceased  to  be.  They  are  being  supplanted  with  corn,  and  the  demand  for 
the  latter  augments  in  a  fearful  ratio.  The  yield  of  a  bushel  planted  in  the 
west  is  great,  but  the  increase  bears  no  comparison  to  the  demand  created 
by  one  bushel  eaten  in  Ireland.  It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  potatoes, 
even  at  the  exorbitant  rates  paid  for  it,  viz :  72s.  per  quarter  of  480  lbs*,  ov 
a  little  more  than  9  bushels  of  56  lbs.,  say  83,00  per  bushel.  Corn  so  in- 
troduced among  such  a  people,  cannot  be  again  rejected.  But  the  demand 
for  it  must  increase,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent.  When  government  wages 
cease,  however,  the  people  now  receiving  them  must  have  the  means  of 
buying.  What  direction  their  industry  will  take,  is  now  the  problem.  The 
climate  of  Ireland  is  unsuited  to  wheat,  and  will  not  raise  corn,  but  is  favor- 
able to  oats  and  grazing.  If  corn  is  continued  to  be  purchased  of  the  United 
Stales,  greater  facilities  must  be  granted  to  the  returns.  All  articles  of 
British  industry  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  leniency. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  should  be 
as  small  as  possible.  The  great  instrument  of  oppression  and  of  corrupt 
influence  in  monarchical  governments:  is  large  expenditures,  to  collect 
money  from  the  people  into  the  treasury,  and  disburse  it  through  govern- 
ment officers  in  extension  of  executive  patronage  and  influence.  Every 
possible  avenue  of  such  expenditures  should  be  stopped,  and  both  the 
income  and  outgo  made  as  small  as  possible.  In  raising  that  income, 
the  chief  aim  should  be  to  interfere  the  least  with  the  currents  of  business. 
The  more  freely  and  uninterruptedly  commerce  is  allowed  to  flow  between 
countries,  the  greater  will  be  the  prosperity  of  all  the  citizens.  We  have 
seen,  and  every  farmer  and  planter  feels  in  his  pocket  the  fact,  that  England 
is  making  large  demands  for  their  produce.  We  have  also  endeavored  to 
show  that  these  demands  are  likely  to  be  permanent  To  make  them  so, 
that  is,  to  facilitate  the  consumption  of  American  produce  by  British  subjects, 
it  is  requisite  to  receive  in  exchange,  on  the  best  terms,  the  proceeds  of  the 
industry  of  those  people.  Hence,  precisely  those  articles  should  be  taxed 
the  least  On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  and  China  buy  most  of  their  wares 
from  England,  notwithstanding  that  the  United  States  are  the  best  customers 
for  their  produce.  Hence,  the  articles  they  furnish  are  those  which  even 
in  time  of  peace  should  bear  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  government.  The 
difference  in  the  trade  runs  nearly  thus  : 

Export  to        Gt.  Brit's.                     China.                      Brazil  Cuba. 

Produce 48,936,220 1,190,986 2,680,357 4,675,696 

Import  from 
Good* 40,956.711 4,931,250 6,883,806 9,930,421 

Eason  imports 3,740,269 4,203,449 5,254,725 

"      exporta,..7,979,519 

From  these  returns,  it  appears  that  England  owed  the  United  States  a  i 
caah  balance  of  near  ♦8,000,000,  and  the  United  States  owed  the  others  a 
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cash  value  of  $13,198,464,  of  which  91,268,749  was  sent  in  specie,  and  the 
remainder  in  bills  on  England.  But  as  the  exports  to  England  produced 
more  than  the  export  value,  she  owed  more,  and  sent  us  91,136,593  in  specie. 
The  large  purchases  from  China,  Brazil  and  Cuba,  are  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar.  They  buy  no  farm  produce  of  us,  but  the  means  by  which  our 
farmers  are  enabled  to  buy  tea  or  coffee,  are  enhanced  by  the  purchases 
which  England  makes  of  our  flour  and  grain.  As  a  matter  of  expediency, 
therefore,  to  favor  western  sales,  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  tea  and  coffee, 
and  remitted  to  an  equal  extent  on  those  British  goods,  the  import  of  which 
will  enhance  sales  of  produce.  As  thus,  if  a  farmer  raises  1000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  it  sells  for  $500  without  a  foreign  market,  it  may  well  bring 
91000  with  a  foreign  market.  If,  therefore,  by  encouraging  the  latter  he 
doubles  his  sales,  he  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  tea  and  coffee  tax,  which 
does  not  diminish  his  sales.  The  following,  from  an  English  paper,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  progress  of  affairs. 

"  One  American  house,  established  in  the  Midland  counties  of  England  and  New- 
York,  has,  by  last  steamer,  ordered  over  forty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  in  lieu  of 
remittances  in  bills." 

Without  this  interchange,  there  can  be  no  extended  trade.  The  policy 
of  the  government  has  been  for  the  last  30  years  to  discourage  this  trade, 
to  encourage  manufactures  by  the  double  operation  of  making  goods  scarce 
and  high,  and  produce  abundant  and  cheap.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  farmers  have  been  waiting  for  a  home  market ;  and  the  money 
value  of  their  industry  has  been  continually  falling.  A  generation  has 
passed  away  in  vain  expectation.  Four  years  of  proximate  free  trade  in 
England,  has  done  more  to  enhance  the  profits  of  farmers  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  protection.  Hereafter  they  will  doubtless  prefer  present  profits  to 
promised  prosperity. 


ON  A  LATE  MBLANCHOLT  EVENT. 

Beneath  the  greenwood  shade,  where  Alexander  sleeps, 

Behold !  a  widow*d  bride  !  his  pensive  Anna,  weeps ; 

For  two  blest  moons  together  they  fondly  liv'd  and  lov'd ; 

But  now,  by  God's  decree,  the  bridegroom  is  remcVd. 

He  was  a  gentle  youth,  and  courteous  in  his  ways, — 

Would  friendship  had  the  power  to  celebrate  his  praise  ! 

How  lately,  round  yon  chancel,  a  joyful  throng  was  rang'd, 

To  witness,  at  the  altar,  their  marriage  vows  exchang'd,— 

By  holy  church  made  fast  in  matrimonial  bands, 

For  life's  revolving  scenes  they  joined  their  willing  hands ; 

But  Thou,  Mysterious  Power  !  who  regulates  our  fate, 

Upon  thy  high  behests  hast  bid  us  mortals  wait 

God  grant,  that  in  the  life  to  come  our  sorrows  all  may  cease, 

And  we  forever  find  repose  with  Thee,  the  *»  Prince  of  Peace. 

December,  1847. 
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SCBNBS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  DIDEROT* 

It  was  a  sunny  summer's  afternoon,  in  the  little  town  of  Langres,  and 
a  troop  of  boys  were  lagging  home  from  school.  Unrestrained  and  wild, 
as  urchins  are  in  general,  the  air  rang  with  their  shouts  and  laughter ; — 
they  tossed  up  their  caps,  they  chased  one  another  down  the  narrow  path, 
and  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  little  brook,  they  scattered  the  bright  drops 
in  showers  around.  But  the  merriest  mad-cap,  the  foremost  in  all  adven- 
turous proceedings,  with  every  mirk  of  indignation  and  scorn  on  his  face, 
was  proceeding  at  a  most  dignified  distance  in  the  rear.  "  Denis's  fun  is 
spoilt  for  to-morrow,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys,  glancing  stealthily  back. 
"Capital — is  it  not?"  crierf  another,  with  .malicious  glee.  "See  the  lion 
chafe."  "I  am  sorry  for  him,"  interrupted  one  of  his  companions,  in  an 
earnest  tone ;  "  it  must  be  a  tremendous  disappointment,  for  he  would  have 
come  off  gloriously/'  4<  All  the  better  for  us,"  returned  the  first  speaker. 
The  subject  of  ttese  animadversions  was  without  sound  of  the  words,  and 
paid  little  heed  Jo  the  movements  of'  his  companions ;  he  appeared  to  be 
really  beside  kimself  with  rage  and  disappointment.  His  eye  flashed ;  the 
veins  stood  out  in  his  forehead,  and  his  frame  shook  with  emotion.  His 
step  grew  slower  and  slower,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  little  brook, 
the  boys  had  entirely  disappeared.  He  stretched  himself  out  on  the  bank, 
and  Jaying  his  head  on  the  cool  grass,  appeared  to  be  ruminating  long  and 
bitterly ;  by-and-by  the  fiery  eyes  nearly  closed,  and "  big  round  drops  went 
splash  into  the  water.  At  length  he  started  suddenly,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Must  not — shall  not — ma  foi,  we'll  see !"  and  gathering  up  his  books,  with 
a  quick,  light  step,  he  proceeded  home. 

"  Halloo !  there's  Denis ;  I  knew  nothing  earthly  would  keep  him  away," 
was  said  the  next  morning.     "  Denis  is  coming,"  ran  from  one  to  another. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Langres  boys— examination— prizes,  and  no- 
body knows  what ;  and  decked  in  all  their  holiday  gear,  they  stood  in  front 
of  the  building.  But  Denis  had  been  prohibited  ;  Denis  had  been  shut  out, 
for  Denis  had  had  a  grand  quarrel  with  half  the  college ;  and  so  the  bright- 
est and  quickest  pupil  in  the  establishment  was  to  be  ignominiously  refused 
admittance.  What  would  become  of  the  prizes  if  Denis  Diderot  was  not 
there  to  receive  them  ?  He  looked  very  little  like  a  culprit,  as,  with  buoy- 
ant step,  and  bold,  handsome  face,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  entrance, 
success  and  triumph  in  his  very  air.  "  He  is  coming,"  ran  in  a  suppressed 
murmur  around.  "He  shall  not  come,"  exclaimed  a  perfect  Cyclops,  and 
threw  himself  in  the  way.  Denis's  lip  curled  slightly,  as,  with  a  quick,  vig- 
orous, well-directed  blow,  he  hurled  the  giant  off  Some  came  to  his  aid, 
others  to  that  of  his  opponent ;  but  springing  lightly  from  the  midst  of  the 
m£]ee,  he  entered  the  open  door.  It  was  won.  But  three  individuals  knew 
at  what  cost  The  porter  who  guarded  the  entrance,  unable  to  way-lay, 
hurled  his  spear  after  him  ;  and  his  burly  antagonist,  who  was  rising  slowly 
from  the  ground,  grinned  with  satisfaction  as  he  beheld  the  red  drops  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  weapon.  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  boy  Diderot ; 
the  successes  of  the  man  never  could  give  half  the  delighted  sense  of  tri- 
umph. Covered  with  garland*,  his  arms  full  of  prizes,  he  flung  himself  into 
his  mother's  arms  that  night,  and  in  his  dreams  "  fought  his  battles  o'er 
again" — bis  despair,  resolution,  struggle,  and  the  proud  consciousness  of 
victory.    What  are  threats  and  obstacles  before  a  fiery  human  will  T 
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Pleasant  little  Langres,  up  among  the  green  hills,  with  its  honest,  simple- 
hearted  people — his  brave  old  cutler  father — his  loving,  tender  mother,  are 
abandoned  forever  1  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  round  a  table  where  are 
mingled  abbes,  comedians,  poets,  authors  and  wits,  in  most  novel  confusion, 
is  Denis  Diderot — the  boy  no  longer.  It  was  long  past  midnight,  yet  no 
one  dreamed  of  stirring ;  brilliant  sallies,  graceful  jests,  epigrammatic,  caus- 
tic sentences,  fell  in  showers  around.  A  fortune  in  bons-mots  might  have 
been  gathered.  Life,  love,  war,  politics,  glory,  were  discussed  as  carelessly 
as  if— 

"  All  the  world  had  been  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  wumen  merely  players." 

Nothing  real — nothing  earnest — nothing  worth  a  sigh  or  passionate  thought ; 
and  the  persiflage  and  mockery  would  have  grated  wearily  on  the  spirit,  had 
not  the  gay  good-humor,  which  is  inseparable  from  a  Frenchman,  flung  a 
sunny  glow  over  all.  And  yet  every  one  of  those  men  had  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence ;  every  one  of  them  were  familiar — hay,  boon  companions  with 
hardships  and  mortification— gaunt  famine  staring  them  in  the  back-ground. 
But  where  an  Englishman  would  sit  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  or  buckle 
on  the  strong  armor  of  endurance  and  dogged  resolution,  %ud  wrestle  fiercely 
with  destiny,  the  French  evade  her  with  careless,  light  fencing,  spring  from 
side  to  side,  and  with  the  most  nonchalant  air  in  the  world,  gi?e  care  the 
cold  shoulder.    **  A  song,  Pierre — one  of  your  own,"  exclaimed  the  Abbe 

Semis,  to  a  young  poet  who  looked  like  anything  but  one's  ideal  poeu 

pale,  melancholy  and  dreaming.  This  was  a  slender,  coxcomical  youth, 
with  femininely  small  hands  and  feet,  a  nervous,  artistically  beautiful  head, 
and  delicately-cut  features;  a  quick,  fiery,  ever-changing  face.  At  the 
Abbess  request,  from  lips  which  had  not  yet  lost  the  fresh  coral  tint  of 
childhood,  a  strain  of  the  most  delicious  melody  issued.  It  was  laughter, 
imprisoned  in  bars  and  notes  and  made  harmonious — mirth,  thrilled  forth  or 
dying  away  in  an  exquisite  cadence.  The  words  embodied  the  night's  con- 
versation, and  were  in  most  loving  union  with  the  air.  "  Bravo !  bravo  !— 
a  thousand  thanks,*'  resounded  on  all  sides,  as  with  one  joyful,  swelling 
note,  the  youth  concluded.  The  graceful  head  bent  low  in  acknowledgment, 
and  a  pleased,  happy  expression  rested  on  the  fine  features.  After  all,  na- 
ture's gifts  are  the  most  desirable.  A  beauty  even  in  home-spun  sees  her 
power;  a  charming  voice  thrills  to  the  soul,  and  the  extacy  is  reflected  on 
the  faces  of  the  listeners ;  a  graceful  raconteur  requires  no  labored  pane- 
gyric ;  his  triumph  is  also  self-evident.  Strange,  then,  that  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  discontent  and  misanthropy  in  the  world,  seven-eighths  should  be 
excited  by  the  dearth  of  fortune's  favors.  "  So  you've  left  Mr.  Clement's, 
ah !  Denis  V*  whispered  the  Abbe*  Bernis  to  Diderot ;  "  pray,  how  do  you 
live,  mon  ami  ?"  Denis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Ma  foi,  my  dear  Abbe," 
he  returned,  with  a  smile,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  can  be  said  to  live  at 
all."  Denis's  home,  even  if  one  were  disposed  to  give  a  Mattering  account 
of  it,  certainly  could  not  be  styled  anything  better  than  a  garret.  He  en* 
tered,  however,  with  as  much  apparent  satisfaction,  as  if  it  were  a  palace  of 
the  genii,  starred  and  gemmed.  Striking  a  light,  he  drew  forth  a  manuscript 
and  began  to  write.  Quickly  his  fingers  flew  over  the  paper,  his  eye  flash- 
ed, and  his  whole  face  lit  up  gloriously  in  the  delight  and  inspiration  of  his 
labor.  What  cared  he  for  wealth  or  fame  ?— reward  sufficient  was  there  in  the 
overwhelming  bliss,  the  mere  effort  which  creation  gave.  The  morning's  sun, 
(flinging  every  mean  and  dusty  object  in  bold  rehef,)  streamed  into  the  room 
before  be  concluded  ;  and  without  a  moments  repose — dispensing  even  with 
his  breakfast,  for  the  most  cogent  of  reasons,  viz.,  that  be  had  none  to  eat. 
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mad  not  a  sons  wherewith  to  obtain  it— he  flew  down  the  numerous  flight  of 
atairs,  and  took  the  road  to  his  bookseller's,  Denis  stormed,  gesticulated, 
argued,  remonstrated,  and  at  length  obtained  the  most  pitiful  sum  in  the 
world ;  then,  still  without  breaking  fast,  plunged  into  a  garret,  meatier  if 
possible  than  his  own,  in  search  of  a  manuscript  he  had  left  to  be  copied. 
The  man  had  relinquished  his  task  from  sheer  starvation ;  he  was  literally 
too  weak  to  hold  his  pen ;  so  three-quarters  of  the  money  was  deposited 
there,  and  with  manuscript  in  hand,  to  copy  himself,  Denis  trudged  home 
again.  Yet  that  very  night,  this  individual  without  a  sous,  and  sojourner 
in  garrets,  was  ensconced  in  a  suite  of  apartments,  the  dignified  and  honor- 
able tutor,  in  a  most  dignified  and  honorable  family.    Vive  la  bagatelle  1 

The  crimson  hue  of  evening  had  faded  into  the  darkening  twilight ;  the 
rosy  glow,  lighting  up  pillar  and  cornice,  and  falling  with  a  lovely  radiance 
on  the  face  of  the  Madonna,  had  vanished,  and  huge  shadows  stole  slowly 
and  silently  over  the  vast  church.  The  old  beggar  had  crossed  himself 
reverently,  and  after  Ave  Marias  and  Pater  Nosters  by  the  score,  risen  from 
his  knees,  and  with  staff  in  hand  limped  slowly  out  A  brigand-looking  char* 
acter,  who  had  invaded,  with  fierce,  unseemly  haste,  its  sacred  precincts, 
had  left  again  with  subdued,  saddened  footsteps.  A  gay  demoiselle  had  dip* 
ped  a  finger  brilliant  with  gems  into  the  holy  water,  knelt  in  the  most  be- 
coming posture  imaginable,  and  with  a  side-glance  at  a  dashing  cavalier 
who  had  been  intently  regarding  her,  tripped  through  the  vast  portal.  Yet 
Diderot  lingered ;  silence  and  darkness  had  wrapped  the  place  in  gloom, 
yet  he  stirred  not.  One  by  one,  the  tapers  flung  a  clear  glow  from  the  altar, 
and  faint,  swelling  notes  from  the  huge  organ  lulled  the  soul.  It  was  no 
pious  ardor,  however,  which  detained  Denis ;  though  in  the  posture  of  de- 
votion,— his  head  bent  in  seeming  reverence,  the  fiery  eyes  were  glancing 
stealthily  from  under  half-closed  lids,  at  a  young  girl  who,  with  an  aged  wo- 
man, (perhaps  her  mother,)  knelt  before  the  altar.  Nothing  eould  be  more 
angelic  than  the  modest  loveliness  of  her  face  and  attitude ;  a  pure,  almost 
eubiime  expression  rested  on  features  perfect  enough  for  a  model ;  and  the 
deep  blue  eyes  which  were  raised  towards  heaven  had  the  passionate  fervor 
of  some  saint.  Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  revealed  a  form  aristocratically 
-delicate  in  its  proportions — the  outline  light  and  graceful,  as  relieved  against 
the  sombre  habiliments  of  the  old  dame,  and  the  clasped  hands  were  beauti- 
fully fair.  Her  face  was  pale  with  labor  and  confinement,  She  was  seeking 
strength,  doubtless,  for  hours  of  toil  and  gloom.  At  length,  she  too,  rose 
and  went  away.  Diderot  was  spellbound ; — where  was  his  impudent,  easy 
nonchalance  t  He  dared  not  for  his  life  follow  her.  A  strange,  new  feel- 
ing of  timidity  had  risen  in  his  heart,  as  before  some  saint,  self-condemna- 
tion and  all  his  sins  and  frailties  glared  before  him.  Was  the  magic  in  the 
girl,  or  had  that  all-powerful  passion,  which  transforms  the  very  soul,  seized, 
tor  the  first  time,  that  wild,  impulsive  nature  ?  Thenceforth  his  days  and 
nights  were  but  one  dream ;  his  many  friends  and  wassails  all  abandoned — 
lonely  pictures  of  rural  life  floated  before  him  and  breathed  on  paper.  He 
had  discovered  where  she  lodged ;  the  same  roof  covered  them ;  and  though 
they  had  not  met,  the  air  was  filled  with  her  beautiful  presence.  At  length 
he  summoned  courage  to  render  some  trifling  service,  and  the  "  merci,  mon- 
sieur !"  by  which  it  was  returned,  rang  in  his  ears  for  a  week.  This  would- 
be  philosopher,  this  mocker  at  all  emotion,  lived  in  a  rosy  heaven — the  an- 
gel of  his  paradise  a  young  girl  who  made  laces  and  embroideries.  He  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  mother ;  he  devised  and  succeeded  in  a  thousand 
schemes  by  which  he  beheld  his  Sophie  in  her  presence.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  desperate  resolution  of  marrying  her.    As  if  in  this  beggarly,  miser- 
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able  world,  he  had  not  found  it  quite  difficult  enough  to  take  care  of  Denis 
Diderot,  he  must,  forsooth !  contemplate,  and  really  hug  himself  with  de- 
light, at  the  idea  of  taking  care  of  Denis  Diderot's  wife.  Well  is  it  that 
there  are  old  heads  to  correct  and  render  nugatory  the  follies  of  young  hearts. 
He  set  out  dutifully  to  obtain  the  paternal  consent,  but  'received  a  torrent 
of  indignation  and  derision  for  the  proposal,  which  took  him  back  again  to 
Paris  in  a  state  bordering  on  madness.  The  old  cutler  father,  though  no 
savant  or  philosopher,  piqued  himself  not  a  little  on  judgment  and  common 
sense,  and  clearly  reckoned,  arithmetically  and  conclusively,  that  if  one 
could  not  support  one — query,  how  could  he  two?  Denis  reckoned  not  at 
all,  but  grew  sick,  nigh  unto  death;  nay,  once  he  imagined  he  had  died; 
for  after  many  hours  of  pain  and  exhaustion,  on  opening  his  eyes  he  dis- 
covered an  angel,  and  supposed  he  was  received  into  heaven.  But,  better 
than  any  angel,  it  was  a  true,  devoted  woman,,  who,  with  her  mother,  had 
come  to  nurse  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  stand,  they  all  went  together 
to  the  church  where  he  had  just  beheld  her,  and  were  married,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  with  none  but  the  old  priest  to  record  the  fact  Well  was 
h  for  him  ;  yes,  in  spite  of  prudence — in  spite  of  the  father — in  spite  of  po- 
verty— (for  love  not  only  covers  a  multitude,  but  preserves  frem  a  multitude 
of  sins) — more  than  all  this,  supports  under  a  multitude  of  tribulations — 
well  was  it,  then,  if  he  had  been  true  to  himself  and  true  to  her,  (which* 
alas !  he  was  not,)  that  Denis  Diderot  married  bis  Sophie. 

Certainly  this  world  is  infinitely  like  the  apples  of  Sodom.  At  one  mo- 
ment brilliant,  buoyant  and  rosy,  we  could  clasp  it  to  our  hearts ;  the  next, 
we  turn  with  anger  and  disgust  from  the  mocking  fair  deceit  Life  is 
colored  so  entirely  by  the  atmosphere  of  hope  or  disappointment  through 
which  we  gaze.  Diderot  awoke  one  morning,  and  his  name  was  ringing 
through  the  city ;  his  words  were  on  everybody's  lips,  his  thoughts  filling 
everybody's  soul.  Charming  flatteries  from  graceful  womanly  tongues, 
labored  compliments  from  the  learned  and  famous,  enthusiastic  eulogies 
from  bosom-friends,  and  bravos  from  the  multitude.  A  sunny  picture — 
fame,  affluence  and  ease,  in  the  foreground ;  while  glory  waved  aloft  in  the 
distance  the  laurel  of  immortality.  Yet,  ere  the  echoes  of  applause  had 
died  on  his  ear,  he  slept  in  a  prison.  How  many  absurd  cruel  acts  of  op- 
pression have  been  perpetrated  on  this  fair  earth,  because,  forsooth,  some 
fanatic  or  coward  Jias  taken  it  into  his  miserable  head  to  shout  "  treason  1" 
Denid  slept  the  weary  sleep  of  exhaustion  and  despair,  and  awoke  with  the 
feeling  of  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness.  As  long  as  he  could  laugh 
and  jest,  as  long  as  he  was  free  to  go  whither  and  where  he  listed,  he  cast 
care  to  the  winds,  nay,  utterly  defied  it ;  but  solitude  and  confinement  are 
maddening  to  such  mercurial  spirits.  He  called  for  writing  implements* 
but  was  peremptorily  refused — what !  to  spread  still  further  his  rebellious, 
disaffectious  sentiments.  He  asked  for  books,  and  flung  them  from  him  in 
a  rage  when  obtained ;  his  jailer  had  no  taste  for  belles  lettres.  Then,  in  a 
fit  of  childish  petulance,  would  not  touch  the  bountiful  provision  they  had 
made  for  his  appetite,  but  flung  himself  on  his  miserable  couch,  to  consider 
the  least  painful  and  most  feasible  method  of  making  one's  escape  from  this 
sublunary  sphere.  At  times,  imagining  it  all  a  dream,  or  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  some  diabolical  spell,  but  massive  doors  and  barred  windows,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  a  joke  improbable.  One  stream  of  sunlight  came  through 
the  iron  lattice.  He  watched  it  till  it  lengthened  and  lengthened,  and  then 
entirely  faded.  He  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  blue,  and  the  air,  as  it  reached 
him  from  the  lofty  opening,  breathed  of  freedom  and  flowers.  But  sky  and 
sunlight  faded* — there  was  an  ^hour's  maddening  gloom ;  by-and-bye  the 
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moon  stole  in,  and  bathed  the  prisoner's  brow ;  how  he  blessed  her  dewy 
radiance.     And  so  days  passed — weeks  —a  month  had  gone  by,  and  Denis 
cursed  himself,  his  existence,  the  powers  that  were,  most  bitterly ;  even  his 
friends ;  for  some,  he  imagined,  might  have  rescued,  or,  at  least,  visited 
him  in  his  dilemma.     All  wretched  stories  he  had  ever  heard  rushing  to  his 
memory— of  notches  cut  in  the  wall,  to  mark  each  dreary  day,  as  it  dragged 
slowly  by ;  lines  traced  with  blood,  when  ink  was  denied ;  playmates  and 
friends  made  of  spiders,  rats,  and  loathsome  unnatural  things,  to  beguile  the 
hours  of  a  long  captivity.  '  His  boyhood,  which  he  had  not  thought  of  for 
years,  came  back  now,  strangely  and  vividly ;  he  dreamt  of  wild  races  and 
sports ;  he  had  all  the  free,  bounding,  child-consciousness  of  existence,  and 
awoke  to  ennui  and  despair.     At  length  he  was  removed  to  a  larger,  more 
cheerful  apartment,  with  windows  looking  down  upon  a  little  court.     The 
distant  hills,  the  sky,  and  a  world  of  green  things,  too,  were  visible.     Denis 
could  have  shouted  in  his  extasy.     A  young  girl,  perhaps  the  jailer's  daugh- 
ter, went  daily  into  the  court  to  feed  her  chickens.     She  was  a  pretty  crea- 
ture, with  jetty  hair,  eyes  and  lashes,  and  a  cheek   which  had  the  warm, 
rich  coloring  of  the  damask   rose.     So  happy,  too— her  face   was  riant 
with  mirth.     She  would  come  out  in  her  charming  rustic  dress,  and  stand 
for  an  instant  in  the  door-way,  holding  the  corners  of  her  little  apron  tightly 
to  her,  filled  with  grain,  and  in  a  clear,  joyous  tone,  begin  to  call  her  feathery 
charge.     Then,  as  they  came  flying  and  clucking  towards  her,  she  would 
take  two  or  three  steps  forward,  and  the  little  hand  disappeared  behind  the 
apron,  aloft  it  went  then  in  the  air,  and  infinite  commotion  ensued  among  the 
chicks,  as  the  food  fell  in  a  shower  around.     This  appeared  to  delight  her 
wonderfully ;  she  never  could  get  accustomed  to  their  jostling  impatience, 
and  the  feminine  spiteful  earnestness  with  which  they  pounced  upon  it 
She  danced  round  among  them  ;  she  laughed,  then  down  the  pretty  hand 
went  into  the  apron  again,  and  the  low  sweet  laugh  rang  blithely  on  the  lis- 
tener's ear.     Some  of  them  flew  on  her  shoulders,  on  her  arms,  on  her 
head,  and  the  blooming  face  would  turn  from  this  side  to  that,  as  she  wel- 
comed them  with  playful  caressing  diminutives.     "  Beautiful  as  the  day," 
murmured  Diderot ;  "  but  what  a  world  of  affection  to  be  wasted  on  these 
dumb  things."     Her  naive,  graceful  gayety  delighted  him  beyond  measure ; 
he  really  longed  for  each  morning,  to.  see  Narette  and  her  chicks.    One 
night,  just  at  dusk,  as  he  stood  watching  the  shadows,  she  came  out  into  the 
court,  and,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  leant' over  the  little  paling; 
her  whole  attitude  was  one  of  listless  dejection.     At  length  her  form  was 
convulsed  with  sobs,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  weeping.     What  could  it 
be  ?  was  there  a  lover  in  the  case,  or  had  the  gruff  old  jailer  merely  grum- 
bled more  than  usual  over  their  evening  meal?     He  absolutely  was  indig- 
nant at  himself  for  the  interest  he  took   in  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
"  Better  than  petting  rats  or  spiders,  however,"  said  he,  as  he  turned,  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  wondering,  on  his  pillow.     The  next  day,  as  he  sat  furi- 
ously impatient,  and  sick  of  his  captivity,  wishing,  with  all  his  heart,  the 
book  unwrit  and  the  bravos  unuttered — the  door  opened,  and  a  man,  heat- 
ed, dusty,  and  fatigued,  was  ushered  in.     It  was  Rousseau,  who  had  walked 
to  Yincennes  to  see  him ;  what  oases  are  friends  in  this  desert  of  a  world. 
Diderot  shouted,  and  darting  forward,  flung  his  arms  around  him,  despite 
dust  and  dirt.     "  But  when  are  they  going  to  let  me  out  V  he  exclaimed, 
after  everybody  and  everything  had  been  discussed.     "  Impossible  to  tell, 
moo  ami,"  returned  Jean  Jacques,  with  a  shrug ;  "  nobody  seems  to  have 
any  idea  of  it  at  present."     It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  volley  of  ex* 
ecratious  from  the  irate  author,  which  followed  this  announcement* 

(To  be  Continued) 
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OUB  FLAG* 

"Up  with  a  nation's  banners!  They  fly 

With  an  eagle  flight 
To  the  far  blue  *ky— 

*    ,-v-  w  — - **&  fa  Ae  *****  Hght, 

Ann  their  *   "  "    " 


TOs  a  glorious  sight. 

As  they  float  abroad  in  the  1 

I  their  feme  shall  never  die." 

[  Wktmors's  Lkxin  oros. 


Whew  first  our  sires  with  manly  hearts, 

Against  oppressors  rose, 
To  decorate  the  freemen's  flag-— 

The  stripes  and  stars  they  chose. 
But  when  the  States,  by  wisdom  led* 

United  were  and  true, 
Then  blazed  for  every  state  a  star, 

Upon  a  field  of  blue ; 
Till  fancy,  with  her  tasteful  hand, 

In  one  the  cluster  drew. 

Ye  ever  brightly  beaming  stars, 

Fit  emblem  of  the  free  ! 
Creation  saw  the  fadeless  fires 

That  latest  time  shall  see ! 
Though  error,  cloud-like,  dim  your  rays* 

Still,  with  unborrowed  light 
Ye  shine,  as  when  our  fathers  merehocl 

Undaunted  to  the  fight  i 
Their  thrilling  deeds  to  despots  prove 

In  liberty  is  might. 

O !  brilliant  banner  of  the  Free  I 

Through  time  unsullied  wave, 
To  gladden  nations  still  enthralled— 

A  beacon  to  the  brave  ! 
Wherever  blow  the  winds  of  heaven* 

Thy  folds  shall  be  unfurled, 
Illumed  by  thee,  shall  freedom  see 

Her  foes  to  ruin  hurled? 
Wave,  sacred  emblem  of  our  land, 
•  And  envy  of  the  world  I 


On  4th  April,  1818,  the  flag  was  again  altered  by  Conirnjse.  v«    «  Thirteen  ws.«»*.i  -^ 
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GEN.  T.  A.  HOWARD!  OF  INDIANA. 

{The  sketches  of  the  late  Gen.  Howard,  of  Indiana,  which  we  give  in  this  number,  are  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  delivered  on  the  last  4th  of  July,  at  RockviUe,  Indiana,  by  Hon.  Joseph 
A.  Wright,  his  fellow-townsman,  neighbor  and  friend.  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  life  yet  published  of  this  eminent  man  of  the  west— Editor.] 

To  the  long  list  of  American  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  who  will  be  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  republic  in  after  times,  most  be  added  the  name  of  him  * 
whose  memory  we  have  this  day  met  to  honor.  If  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  his 
country — if  faithful  service  in  some  of  the  most  important  offices — if  talents  of  a 
high  order — if  a  liberal  education  acquired  by  self-culture — if  a  life  of  spotless 
purity — if  a  political  integrity  above  suspicion — if  a  strong  confidence  in  the  voice 
of  his  fellow-citizens  that  never  faltered— if  the  repeated  evidences  given  him  by 
his  countrymen  of  their  high  respect  for  him — if  all  these  can  give  an  American 
citizen  the  right  to  a  national  name,  that  distinction  amust  surely  be  awarded  to 

TlLOHMAlf  ASHURST  HOWARD. 

Tilghman  Ashurst  Howard  was  born  on  the  14th  of  November,  1797,  on  George 
Creek,  the  waters  of  the  Saluda  river,  four  miles  N.  £.  of  Pickensville,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Howard,  who  was  born  on  the  14th  February, 
1760.  His  father  was  18  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  In  his  18th  year,  he  joined  the  American 
army,  and  served  under  General  Green,  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  words  of  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him  at  that  period, 
he  "  fought  as  became  an  American  soldier."  But  little  more  is  known  of  his 
early  history  ;  but  his  best  eulogy  is  the  strong  and  nervous  language  of  his  son 
T.  A.  Howard—"  His  musket  told  its  own  tale  at  the  Revolution." 

His  father  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  successful  one.  He  was  a  firm  and 
decided  Christian,  and  maintained  his  standing  as  a  faithful  minister  of  that  deno- 
mination until  the  year  1839,  when,  at  the  advanced  age  of  79  years,  in  die  state 
of  Illinois,  he  fell  asleep  and  was  gathered  to  bis  fathers. 

His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Ashurst,  from  whom  the  son  was  named ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Tilghman  was  the  third  son  by  a  third  marriage,  on  the 
part  of  both  father  and  mother.  She  died  when  her  son  was  about  two  years  of 
age,  and  was  buried  on  Crow  Creek,  within  one  mile  of  the  old  fort  on  Keowea, 
about  20  miles  N.  W.  from  Pickensville,  South  Carolina.  The  raising  and  educa- 
tion of  Tilghman  devolved  on  his  half-brother,  John  McElroy.  who  moved  with 
him  to  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  when  he  was  about  four  years  of  ace. 
He  remained  in  North  Carolina ;  about  his  nineteenth  year,  he  removed  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  without  relations  or  friends — but  a  boy,  relying  solely 
upon  his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  to  make  his  way  into  society  and  obtain 
a  position  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was  engaged  by  a  Mr.  Patten  of 
Tennessee,  for  a  short  time,  as  a  clerk  in  a  store ;  a  portion  of  his  time  he  devoted 
to  school  teaching. 

About  this  period  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  John  and  George  Stewart  of 
Newport,  Tennessee,  which  acquaintance  ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
was  cherished  through  life.  He  was  employed  by  these  men  as  a  clerk  in  their 
•tore,  and  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  his  intended  profession — the 
law.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  at  21,  having  been  his  own  tutor  and  preceptor* 
At  the  age  of  27  be  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  Tennessee,  in  a  district 
composed  of  three  counties ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  standing  at  this  age,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  General  Houston's  staff,  then  governor  of  the  state,  now 
of  the  United  Sates  Senate,  between  whom  was  then  formed  strong  ties  of  personal 
friendship,  which  continued  through  life. 
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Tn  1828,  he  was  an  elector  for  President  and  Vice- President,  and  voted  as  such 
for  President  Jackson,  of  whose  political  principles  he  was  an  ardent  admirer. 
During  the  year  1830,  he  moved  from  Tennessee  to  Bloomington,  Indiana,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  practicing  his  profession  until  the  spring  of  1833,  when  he 
settled  with  us  in  our  own  little  village. 

About  this  time,  President  Jackson  appointed  hira  District  Attorney  for  Indiana, 
without  solicitation  on  his  part— indeed,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  he 
received  his  commission.  He  held  this  office,  discharging  its  duties  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  government,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  until  the  summer  of 
1839.  At  the  August  election  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  27th 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  people  of  the  7th  Congressional  district. 
He  was  appointed  at  the  first  session  on  die  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations — and 
second  on  that  committee ;  some  evidence  of  his  standing  in  that  body. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1844,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  Charge 
de  Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  on  the  same  day  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Washington,  the  capital  of 
Texas,  where  he  remained  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  death. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  individuals  is,  of  all  histories,  the  most  valu- 
able, for  experience  is  the  guide  of  life ;  and  of  all  the  histories  of  individuals, 
those  are  the  most  interesting  which  exhibit  men  making  their  way  through  society 
from  the  humblest  walks  of  life  to  the  highest  points  of  distinction — those  who,  by 
perseverance,  zeal  and  industry,  make  themselves  known  and  felt  in  the  sphere  in 
which  they  move.  The  world  is  always  improved  by  every  triumph  of  mind  ;  and 
he  who  forces  his  way  up  to  distinction  from  obscurity,  and  by  self-culture  and 
moral  worth  overcomes  the  greatest  obstacles,  tears  down  all  the  flimsy  barriers 
of  wealth  and  hereditary  honors  in  his  way",  and  shows  himself  deserving  the 
highest  position ;  such  a  man's  life  always  excites  the  young  and  ardent  mind  to 
the  improvement  of  those  nobler  faculties,  and  gives  us  confidence  in  human  re- 
sources. Noble  precedents  like  these  are  the  ordered  instruments  by  which  the 
character  of  the  world  is  improved.  The  renown  ef  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  the 
hero,  the  statesman,  is  the  seed  of  national  glory.  The  life  of  Howard  is  a  beau- 
tiful example,  not  only  of  the  career  of  a  friendless,  moneyless  youth,  rising  lo  dis- 
tinction by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  but  forcibly  illustrates  the  workings  of  oar 
free  and  elective  form  of  government. 

The  orphan  at  two  years  of  age. 

The  school  teacher  at  nineteen. 

The  self-made  lawyer  at  twenty-one. 

The- Senator  in  a  strange  land  at  twenty-six. 

The  successful  lawyer  and  profound  jurist  at  thirty. 

The  dignified  and  useful  member  of  Congress  at  forty. 

Your  accomplished  minister  to  a  neighboring  republic  at  forty  six. 

In  1835,  during  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  he  was  appointed  8 
Commissioner,  to  settle  a  very  large  amount  of  conflicting  claims,  at  Chicago,  that 
were  presented  against  the  government,  arising  under  various  Indian  treaties,  acts 
of  Congress,  &c.  &c.  I  had  the  following  in  relation  to  this  appointment,  from  a 
distinguished  Senator  of  the  United  States — the  then  Secretary  of  War,  under 
President  Jackson.  There  was  some  difficulty  with  the  Cabinet  at  Washington, 
in  selecting  a  man  to  whom  the  settlement  of  so  large  an  amount  of  conflicting 
claims  should  be  entrusted.  These  claims  involved  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  in  which  a  numerous  class  of  speculators  were  deeply  interested.  Some 
of  them  had  been  standing  for  years,  and  were  pressed  upon  the  government  with 
great  zeal.  It  was  important  to  select  a  man  who  would  hear  the  whole  proofs 
and  make  a  report  to  the  department  at  Washington ;  and  in  making  this  selection, 
it  was  likewise  important  to  have  a  man  in  whom  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
citizen,  who  was  pressing  his  claim,  should  have  confidence.  After  the  presenting 
of  this  name  and  of  that,  by  different  members  of  the  Cabinent,  and  no  prospect  of 
an  agreement,  the  difficulty  reached  the  worthy  old  President,  who  was  not  present 
at  these  consultations,  being  indisposed.  My  informant  says,  that  when  the  old 
man  walked  into  the  room  and  ascertained  the  subject  upon  which  they  were 
deliberating,  he  remarked,  in  an  emphatic  tone :  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  whom 
to  appoint,  (all  were  silent.)  Appoint  General  Howard,  of  Indiana,  he  is  an  honest 
man,  I  have  known  him  long."  
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The  appointment  was  made,  and  before  sunset  was  forwarded  to  him,  and  the 
first  intimation  he  had  of  it,  was  its  reception. 

He  visited  Chicago,  and  spent  some  three  months  in  investigating  these  claims, 
and  made  his  report,  which  was  very  voluminous,  to  the  government ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  since  that  report  was  made,  we  have  passed  through  a 
high  state  of  political  excitement :  Administrations  have  changed ;  new  books 
have  been  opened,  and  I  might  say  private  character  has  been  attacked  in  every 
direction,  and  all  classes  and  parties  of  men  have  felt  its  withering  influences. 
And  though  this  report  contained  opinions,  and  decisions,  in  which  single  indi- 
viduals were  interested  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  near  ten  years 
had  elapsed,  from  the  time  it  was  made,  until  his  death,  during  which  time,  he 
was  an  active  and  warm  partizan,  in  the  political  world ;  yet  from  that  period, 
up  to  the  present  time,  not  a  whisper  of  suspicion  has  ever  been  uttered  against 
his  integrity,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  government,  or  to  the  citizen. 

He  was  not  only  a  native,  but  an  admirer  of  the  south,  and  was  partial  to  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  state  of  his  birth ;  and  like  the  sun  of  his  own  native 
land,  he  was  warm  and  ardent  in  his  feelings,  and  unwavering  in  bis  course. 

Notwithstanding  be  was  born  and  educated  in  the  south,  yet  he  was  nn  Indi- 
an ian.  He  felt  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  I  know  of  no  citizen 
who  exerted  himself  more  than  he  did,  on  all  occasions,  to  extricate  the  state  from 
her  embarrassments.  I  remember,  in  February,  1844,  when  a  proposition  was 
before  Congress,  to  appropriate  a  large  quantity  of  lands,  to  continue  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  from  Terre  Haute  to  Evansville,  and  he  was  about  to  visit  Wash- 
ington city  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  that  object,  that  a  friend  wrote  warmly 
to  him,  urging  him  not  to  visit  Washington ;  saying  that  there  was  a  contest  be- 
tween the  canal  and  river  interest,  and  that  it  would  injure  him  in  his  future 
political  prospects.  To  that  friend  he  jpve  the  following  answer:  *•  The  time  for 
making  every  thing  bend  to  future  political  interests  has  passed  by;  the  stale  has 
been  trodden  doton  by  such  things ;  I  am  for  the  redemption  of  the  state." 

And  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  bill  pass  Congress,  which  was  the  germ 
from  which  has  sprung  a  series  of  legislative  measures,  that  it  is  believed  will 
place  the  credit  and  character  of  the  state  on  high  ground,  yet  he  contributed 
greatly  in  preparing  the  action  of  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  to  show  the  confidence,  that  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress  of  Tennessee,  (now  your  Post- Master  General,)  had  in 
Howard,  of  whom  it  will  be  no  discredit  to  say,  that  he  always  watched,  with  an 
eagle  eye,  all  appropriations ;  and  when  this  measure  was  on  its  final  passage,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  voted  **  Aye,"  and  when  interrogated  as  to 
his  vote,  gave  this  laconic  reply — "  Howard  said  it  was  right  i"  '*  Howard  said  it 
was  right." 

Howard  possessed  a  mind  that  always  appeared  to  thirst  for  [information — ever 
on  the  alert— ever  active,  and  no  situation  in  life  could  prevent  him  from  investi- 
gating things  around  him.  How  often  have  those  who  knew  him  well,  seen  him 
in  the  midst  of  conversation,  suddenly  stop  and  go  to  examine  some  old  copy  of 
Bailey's  Dictionary,  some  ancient  map  or  chronological  chart.  Aside  from  his 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge  in  his  profession,  his  acquirements  in  history, 
politics,  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  natural,  moral,  and  mental  philos- 
ophy, and  theological  subjects,  were  astonishing  to  ordinary  minds.  Combining 
such  a  mass  of  information — a  powerful  intellect  and  a  vivid  imagination,  with  a 
powerful  voice,  a  dignified  and  noble  personal  appearance,  a  dark,  piercing,  expres- 
sive eye,  and  a  lofty  liberality  and  earnestness  of  sentiment — these  made  him, 
what  he  truly  was,  a  most  powerful  speaker.  With  all  this,  connect  his  active 
and  never-ceasing  benevolence,  his  strict  regard  for  justice,  his  high  sense  of 
honor,  together  with  his  deep  feelings  of  piety,  and  the  well-known  purity  of  his 
whole  life — these  gave  him  a  power  and  influence  in  society,  of  which  any  man 
living  might  be  justly  proud. 

He  was  at  all  times  ready,  apparently  without  preparation,  to  discuss  or  lecture 
on  any  subject ;  and  his  addresses  and  conversation  were  invariably  characterised 
by  chasteness  and  beauty  of  language,  originality  of  thought,  and  close  logical  con- 
nection. His  style  was  easy ;  "  and  his  phrases  and  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tences were  English— not  the  English  of  the  crowd,  nor  the  English  of  the  king, 
bat  the  king's  English,  as  it  is  spoken  in  the  dignified  conversation  of  intelligent 
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men."  In  his  commencement  of  an  argument,  he  advanced  into  his  subject  as  a 
man  would  in  the  dark,  feeling  his  way ;  but  when  fairly  into  it,  there  was  a 
•trenfcth  of  thought,  a  dignity  of  language — illustrations  natural  as  life  itself  and 
metaphors  that  were  original,  striking,  and  not  ^infrequently  bold,  and  that  swept 
all  before  him. 

He  appeared  to  understand  the  effect  of  bis  arguments  upon  the  mind  of  his 
bearers ;  if  one  argument  did  not  answer,  he  used  another ;  if  one  illustration 
tiid  not  succeed,  he  had  another  at  command ;  and  at  no  time  did  he  forget  the 
appropriate  place  for  his  imagination,  memory  and  reason  to  act  their  part — never 
lost  his  balance,  but  made  each  perform  its  office. 

The  true  secret  of  his  success  as  a  speaker,  consisted  in  this,  that  he  spoke 
'from  the  affections  to  the  affections — it  was  not  person,  his  gesticulation,  his  man- 
ner, his  imagination,  his  power  of  reasoning,  alone — it  was  bis  deep  feeling — the 
gushing  of  the  soul ;  it  was  the  heart  of  man  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man — it  was 
iiis  earnestness,  eye,  countenance,  attitude,  and  manner,  showing  that  he  under- 
stood, believed,  and  felt,  what  he  said. 

His  character  presents  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  humanity ;  it  exhibits 
to  us  a  powerful  intellect,  combined  with  high  moral  feelings,  controlling  those 
strong  passions  which  give  energy  and  force  of  character  to  the  man.  He  was  a 
man  of  ardent  temperament,  of  strong  passions ;  yet  he  held  in  perfect  subjection 
all  his  evil  nature,  insomuch  that  he  never  spake  in  anger ;  nor  did  hate,  or  envy, 
tind  a  seat  in  his  bosom. 

He  had  kindness  and  sympathy  for  every  human  being.  When  an  object  of  hu- 
man suffering  presented  itself,  his  benevolence  knew  no  bounds ;  and  when  was 
the  day  in  our  own  village,  when  Howard's  name  did  not  head  the  list  of  contri- 
butions, for  benevolent  objects  ?  He  gave  largely,  for  a  man  in  his  circumstances 
in  life,  to  the  Wabash  College,  Indiana  University,  dec.  &c.,  and  to  all  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  day. 

"  Benevolence,  generosity,  charity,  piety,  patience,  fidelity,  courage,  all  shone 
conspicuously  in  him,  and  might  extort  from  the  beholder  the  impressive  inter- 
rogatory, For  what  place  was  this  man  made  ?  was  it  for  political  life  ?  for  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ?  was  it  for  the 
Bench  or  the  Bar  ?  was  it  for  public  or  private  life  ?  was  it  to  fill  the  place  of  hus- 
band, father,  neighbor,  friend,  Christian  !  for  which  of  these  was  he  born  ?  The 
answer  ia,  for  alt  of  them.  He  was  born  to  fill  the  largest,  and  most  varied  circle 
of  human  excellence ;  and  the  whole  voyage  of  his  life  was  one  continued  and 
benign  circumnavigation  of  all  the  beauties  which  adorn  and  ennoble  the  character 
of  man." 

His  pleasures  and  amusements  were  few  and  simple ;  in  his  study,  and  in  the 
retirement  of  his  loving  family,  he  found  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  day.  He 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  reflection,  and  was  frequently  alone ;  this  world  did  not 
possess  many  charms  to  allure  him  with ;  and  the  rude  tides  of  this  little  earth 
seemed  to  (low  by  without  soiling  his  garments. 

But  my  brethren*  of  the  bar,  and  indeed  to  you,  one  and  all,  who  participate  in 
public  discussions,  we  have  before  us,  in  the  life  and  character  of  Howard,  a 
noble  example,  a  rich  pattern  to  imitate,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  speaking,  and 
in  our  intercourse  with  one  another.  Could  we  but  realize  with  him,  how  high 
and  how  sacred  is  the  gift  of  speech  ;'  that  words  are  the  representatives  of  our 
thoughts — the  winged  messengers  of  love  or  wrath,  from  the  soul ;  that  their  con- 
sequences for  good  or  for  evil,  are  soon  beyond  their  control  *md  calculation  ;— 
«ould  we,  my  friends,  imitate  his  kindness  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other — 
speak  ne  evil — copy  his  urbanity,  and  keep  before  us  his  example,  in  always  put- 
ting the  best  construction  upon  each  other's  conduct— could  we,  as  lawyers,  follow 
ont  his  rich  example,  in  the  management  of  our  law-suits — use  the  same  delicacy 
and  politeness  with  witnesses  and  parties,  and  make  use  of  the  same  exertions,  to 
avoid  injuring  the  feelings  of  those  around  us,  no  one  could  tell  the  amount  of  good 
we«would  do;  and  how  much  we  should  advance  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole 
community  in  which  we  move.  He  has  left  a  mass  or  information,  in  manuscripts, 
on  various  subjects.  His  addresses  and  speeches,  while  a  member  of  the  Tennes- 
see Senate,  and  while  a  member  of  Congress,  and  his  lectures  on  a  variety  of 
•ubjects,  would  make  a  volume  of  great  interest,  and  will  no  doubt  find  their  way 
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to  the  public,  connected  with  a  full  history  of  his  life,  by  the  aid  of  some  one  com- 
petent to  the  task. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1844,  two  years  ago,  he  left  onr  little  village, 
and  left  many  wet  and  weeping  eyes.  Your  speaker  will  long  remember  the  last 
words  that  fell  from  his  lips,  as  he  held  him  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  farewell. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  Galveston,  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage 
from  New-Orleans,  being  about  ten  days  under  a  tropical  sun. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  the  City  of  Houston ;  on  the  1st  of  August, 
at  Washington,  the  Capital  of  Texas,  and  met  his  old  friend  General  Houston,  and 
was  received  by  the  Cabinet,  and  duly  accredited  the  Minister  to  the  young 
republic. 

His  reception  and  address  on  that  occasion  was  all  that  his  friends  could  have 
desired ;  and  one  writes,  that  during  the  time  he  was  with  us,  be  made  many  warm 
and  ardent  friends.  On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  August,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  neck  and  shoulder,  to  which  he  was  subject. 

Doctor  Jones,  then  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  subsequently  the  President; 
and  Doctor  Heard,  were  his  attending  physicians.  On  Tuesday,  the  13th  of 
August,  his  fever  abated  ;  on  Wednesday  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  was  thought  to 
be  convalescent;  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  August,  he  had  a  return  of  the  pains  of 
the  previous  night,  and  from  that  time  he  rapidly  sunk ;  and  on  Friday,  the  16th  of 
August,  he  expired,  at  15  minutes  before  12  o*ck>ck,  at  the  bouse  of  John  Farquher, 
three  miles  from  Washington. 

Howard  was  a  Christian,  and  in  his  views  of  Christianity  was  a  liberalist  I  have 
never  known  any  roan  who  took  so  wide  a  view  of  religious  liberty.  He  kept  con- 
•  stantly  before  him,  and  practiced  through  life  this  truth — that  our  political  liberty 
grows  out  of,  and  must  ever  rest  upon  the  great  puritanic  doctrine  of  the  direct 
allegiance  of  every  man  to  God,  and  his  consequent  right  and  duty  to  serve  Him 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  whatever  Bishops,  Popes,  Presi- 
dents or  moderators  may  say  to  the  contrary.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
churches  had  little  to  do  with  his  Christianity.  I  verily  believe  that  Howard  could 
have  lived  in  any  church  in  Christendom,  a  pious  and  devoted  man. 

Howard  died  as  he  had  lived — a  Christian.  His  last  words  to  Doctor  Jones,  bia 
attending  physician,  were,  "  all  is  right" — and  to  another  friend  who  was  with 
him  in  his  last  moments,  he  said — "  I  suffer  much  ;  the  paroxysm  is  great,  but  the> 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  In  the  last  letter  written  to  his  wife,  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  and  almost  as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  repeats  from  his  favorite  Psalm,  "the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  surely  goodness- 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

He  is  gone,  and  we  know,  and  feel,  and  mourn  our  loss.  His  life  had  been  one 
of  self-denial  and  toil,  and  by  labor  and  application  he  had  acquired  a  mass  of  varied 
and  profound  learning ;  and  having  reached  that  point  in  life  which  promised  a  bright 
career  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  and  distinction  to  himself,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  for  reasons  and  purposes  inscrutable  to  us,  he  has  been  called  away. 

And  though  he  expired  far  from  his  native  land,  without  the  kind  offices  of  wife 
and  daughters  to  smooth  the  bed  of  death,  yet  he  was, 

"  By  strangers  honored,  and  by  strangers  mourned." 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  CHOICE  READING.* 

The  series  of  books  placed. at  the  head  of  this  paper,  has  now  reached  its  91st 
number.  Its  success  with  the  public  may  be  inferred  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  publishers  are  still  adding  to  a  list  already  so  extended.  Almost  every  week 
pats  us  in  possession  of  a  new  volume,  similar  in  character  to  the  works  which 
have  preceded  it — the  last  of  which  we  were  about  to  say,  always  seems  to  us  the 
best.  The  enterprising  house  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  them,  certainly  de- 
serves the  thanks  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  rewards  of  the  public,  for  the 
energy  and  taste  with  which  they  have  prosecuted  the  undertaking.  For,  apart 
from  the  merits  of  the  books  themselves,  which  we  shall  speak  of  in  the  sequel — 
their  influence  upon  the  book  trade  has  been  of  the  most  salutary  kind. 

At  the  time  this  series  was  begun,  the  business  of  book  printing  in  this  country 
was  in  an  inexpressibly  wretched  condition.  It  was  the  day  of  what  were  termed 
cheap  publications — Heaven  save  the  mark  !  Generally,  publications  very  dear 
at  any  price,  whether  we  consider  their  merits  or  their  make.  Printing  could  then 
scarcely  be  called  an  art ;  it  was  a  manufacture,  and  that,  too,  of  the  rudest  sort. 
A  ream  or  two  of  dingy,  unpressed  paper,  blackened  by  microscopic  figures,  said  to 
resemble  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  folded  into  various  heterogeneous  shapes, 
with  a  stitch  of  pack- thread  here  and  there— was  all  that  then  went  to  the  making 
of  that  sacred  and  noble  thing — a  book.  The  consequence  was,  that  respectable 
publishing  was  driven  from  the  markets,  and  the  whole  subject  was  committed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  newspaper  publishers  and  the  agents  of  patent  medicines. 
Even  the  regular  trade  were  compelled  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  desecration  of 
their  art,  in  order  to  turn  a  penny  where  they  could.  Literature  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  deluge  of  pamphlets  ;  choked  to  death  by  a  surfeit  of  serials ;  or  rather  ex- 
pired of  a  lit  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  a  bad  diet. 

In  this  state  of  things  Messrs.  Wiley  6c  Putnam  determined  to  do  something  for 
the  rescue  of  their  trade  and  the  public.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  literary  gentleman 
of  this  city,  who  deserves  well  for  his  innumerable  attempts  to  serve  the  cause  of 
letters,  they  commenced  the  issue  of  the  Library  of  Choice  Reading.  Their  plan 
was  to  select  the  best  foreign  and  domestic  works,  of  a  graceful  and  readable 
character,  and  publish  them  in  a  style  which  should  be  elegant  as  well  as  cheap. 
Their  efforts  were  successful  in  every  respect,  so  that  the  result  has  been,  that 
other  publishers  have  been  induced  to  follow  their  example,  and  readers  once 
more  enjoy  the  luxury  of  "  Books  which  are  Books." 

And  now  that  we  have  so  many  numbers  of  this  series  before  us,  we  can  safely 
say  that  it  is  equal  in  merit,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  series  that  was  ever 
presented.  Now  and  then  it  is  true,  the  editor's  partialities,  or  the  persuasions 
of  injudicious  friends,  have  led  him  to  incorporate  an  inferior  work  into  the  collec- 
'  tion  ;  but  as  a  whole,  his  labors  have  been  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  highly 
praiseworthy.  The  volumes  are  generally  of  more  than  average  excellence,  while 
some  inny  be  regarded  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  book- writing. 
We  confess,  that  we  do  not  find  any  qualities  in  the  works  of  the  Headlong  Hall 
•et,  or  in  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  French  in  Algiers,  or  in  the  endless  platitudes  of  one 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  who  was  silly  enough  once  to  attempt  a  sequel  to 
Coleridge's  Christabel,  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  such  respectable  company. 
But  these  are  the  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Indeed,  it  is  the  unquestionable 
excellence  of  the  rest  of  the  series  which  brings  out  the  comparative  worthlessneas 
of  such  as  we  have  named,  in  a  stronger  relief  When  publishers  furnish  us  with 
"  Eothen,"  and  the  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  &c.,  among  books  of  travels,  we 
can  afford  to  put  up  with  the  "  French  in  Algiers ;"  and  with  Haslitt's  and  Leigh 
Hunt's  inestimable  essays,  and  the  tales  of  Zschokke,  we  will  not  make  wry  faces, 
even  if  compelled  to  swallow  "  Headlong  Hall"  and  the  "  Crock  of  Gold,"  <fcc. 
One  must  not,  we  know,  even  in  respect  to  books,  be  too  fastidious ;  yet  if  we  are 
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so,  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  mast  take  part  of  the  blame  in  having  provided  us 
with  such  elevated  standards  of  judgment. 

This  series  is  now  a  library  in  itself,  and  contains  several  years  of  good  reading 
in  it — to  say  nothing  of  what  is  announced  as  yet  to  come.  It  is  reading,  too, 
adapted  to  all  seasons,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  cultivated  tastes.  The  form  of  the 
numbers  is  such  that  they  may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket,  to  annihilate 
time  when  one  is  also  annihilating  space  in  a  rail  car  or  steamboat,  to  add  to  the 
felicity  of  a  summer  sojourn  in  the  country,  or  to  enliven  the  comfort  of  the  winter, 
fireside.  There  are  travels  and  essays,  and  sketches  and  biographies,  and  poems, 
embraced  in  the  collection,  with  now  and  then  a  volume  that  aspires  to  all  these 
titles.  If  you  need  something  brilliant  and  racy,  there  is  Eothen  •  something 
hearty  and  genial,  there  is  Hunt ;  something  suggestive  though  perverse,  there  is 
Hazlitt ;  something  grand  and  striking,  there  is  Beck  ford ;  something  frolic  and 
gentle,  there  is  Lamb ;  something  pretentious,  there  is  the  aforesaid  Tupper ; 
something  wild,  yet  classic,  there  is  Fouque ;  something  humorous  or  touching, 
there  is  Zschokke  ;**>r  finally,  something  indescribable,  there  is  Carlyle.  And 
twinkling  amid  these  larger  lights,  you  will  find  the  elegant  Mrs.  Jamieson,  the 
pleasant  Mrs.  Southey,  and  the  good  Mary  Howitt. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  we  think,  that  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  issue  an  American  rival  alongside  of  their  foreign  series.    Not 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  an  issue  of  well-printed  American  books,  or  that 
they  may  not  have  made  money  out  of  their  project ;  but  because  it  has  provoked 
comparisons  rather  unpleasant  to  our  pride  as  Americans.     The  editor  has  not 
succeeded,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  procuring  works  fit  to  rank  with  the  English 
selections,  or  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  American  literature  or 
genius.     It  must  have  been  out  of  his  power  to  get  better,  as  such  are  to  be  had 
unquestionably,  and  he  possesses  taste  enough  to  know  them  when  he  should  see 
them.    But  it  wonld  have  been  a  wiser  policy,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  our  litera- 
ture are  concerned,  to  have  published  none  at  all,  rather  than  put  forth  such  im- 
perfect efforts  as  those  of  Simms,  Poe,  Matthews,  Headly,  and  last  and  worst, 
Cheever.    Mr.  Sirams's  magazine  habits,  or  some  other  causes,  have  led  him 
into  an  almost  intolerable  diffuseness,  so  that  his  naturally  vigorous  thought  is 
overlaid  by  an  endless  drawl  of  words.    Matthews  possesses  considerable. talent, 
but  it  stands  greatly  in  need  of  discipline  and  taste ;  Headly  writes  neither  gram- 
matically nor  elegantly,  but  there  is  a  certain  intensity  and  fire  about  his  manner 
which  renders  him  popular,  and  which,  if  it  were  joined  with  scholarship  and 
grace,  would  make  him  an  effective  writer.    Of  Mr.  Poe  we  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  at  present,  and  of  Cbeever's  wretched  sectarian  sermonizings  in  the  awful 
presence  of  the  Jungfrau,  we  have  no  desire  to  speak.    But  there  is  not  one  of 
these  writers  whose  books  really  do  honor  to  our  letters.    Had  they  been  retained 
in  the  possession  of  their  authors,  for  ten  years  say,  and  submitted  in  the  mean 
time  to  the  severe  castigations  of  some  friendly  but  rigid  critic,  they  might  have 
had  material  and  vitality  enough  in  them  to  entitle  them  to  an  honorable  midwifery. 
And  we  say  this,  not  to  injure  the  feelings  of  these  gentlemen,  for  some  of  whom 
we  have  a  high  professional  and  personal  respect,  but  to  do  our  duty  towards  the 
public  as  critics.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  our  literature  is  greatly 
depreciated  and  damaged  by  the  issues  of  injudicious  books.    It  creates  a  wrong 
standard  of  judgment  in  the  public  mind,  and  retards  the  sale  of  more  deserving 
attempts.    Nor  must  it  be  supposed  from  these  remarks,  that  the  whole  of  this 
American  series  is  of  the  same  inadequate  character.    In  the  exquisite  "  Mosses" 
of  Hawthorne,  in  the  admirable  tales  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  in  Calvert's  "  Scenes  and 
Thoughts*'— a  book  by  no  means  sufficiently  prized,  in  Melville's  lively  and  pictur- 
esque "  Typee,"  and  Margaret  Fuller's  vigorous  "  Papers"— though  these  last  re- 
quire prunings  and  corrections,  we  find  works  which  we  should  not  only  not  scruple 
to  send  forth  in  the  same  coach  with  their  foreign  companions,  but  which  we  would 
send  forth  with  some  feeling  of  exultation. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  why  this  inferiority  of  the  American  series  ?  Is  it 
because  Americans  are  naturally  inferior  to  the  people  of  other  countries  as  writers  ? 
No  man,  after  the  demonstrations  made  by  a  host  of  our  eminent  authors,  would 
be  justified  in  saving  so ;  yet  there  stands  the  fact,  that  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam's series  of  chosen  American  writers,  are  confessedly  inferior  to  the  series  of 
writers  taken  almost  indiscriminately  from  abroad !    May  not  that  feet  itself  throw 
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light  upon  the  question  ?  May  it  not  be,  that  the  very  facility  with  which  our 
publishers  can  appropriate  the  labors  of  foreigners,  is  a  serious  detriment  to  a 
native  literature  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  conviction  that  it  is. 
There  is  too  demand  for  good  native  productions,  and  until  there  be,  they  will  not 
be  cultivated,  except  as  heretofore,  in  a  chance  way,  and  by  die  irregular  methods 
of  the  amateur,  rather  than  in  the  earnest  and  steadfast  spirit  of  the  sworn  artist. 
Few  men  can  live  decently  in  this  country  by  mere  literary  labor — indeed,  we 
may  say  that  no  man  can  ;  for  such  of  our  writers  as  have  thrived,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  have  always  joined  other  occupations  to  their  pursuit  of  letters.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  case,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  literature  of  the  higher  kind  ;  for 
there  is  a  demand,  as  the  indefatigable  multiplication  of  reprints  from  English 
books  shows.  We  believe  there  are  more  readers  in  the  United*  States — readers 
in  the  highest  sense — than  in  any  modern  nation,  except  Germany.  The  national 
pride  of  most  of  these,  too,  would  induce  them  to  prefer  American  works,  if  they 
could  be  had,  of  equal  merit  to  the  English.  But  they  cannot  be  had  ;  and  the 
simple  reason  is,  that  publishers  will  not  offer  an  adequate  remuneration  for  them,, 
when  the  foreign  copy  can  be  got  for  nothing.  It  is  only  after  the  American  writer 
has  forced  his  way  up  to  reputation,  that  he  can  command  any  price  at  all  from 

Siblishers ;  and  even,  then  he  must  be  content  with  the  most  moderate  gains, 
ere  and  there,  a  man  like  Prescott,  already  rich,  and  therefore  able  to  elaborate 
his  books,  and  publish  them  in  the  finest  typographical  style,  will  have  the  pub- 
lishers dogging  his  heels ;  but  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of 
our  authors  are  so  situated,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  favor  when  some  pnblisber 
consents  to  overlook  their  MSS. 

Now,  *how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  we  to  have  a  flourishing  literature 
under  such  circumstances  ?    Will  men  qualified  to  exalt  the  taste  of  the  nation, 
devote  their  energies  to  it,  when  starvation  yawns  in  the  vista  ?    Will  they  at- 
tempt a  rivalry  with  well-paid  and  well-fed  foreign   competitors  under  such 
enormous  disadvantages  ?    Of  the  horrible  injustice  of  this  state  of  things  we  shaft 
not  now  speak — injustice  towards  foreigners  whom  it  despoils,  and  injustice  toward* 
natives  whom  it  robs  of  a  market.    But  a  single  net  will  place  that  view  of  the 
subject  in  a  strong  light     The  English  re-publishers  of  Mrs.  ChiMs's  excellent 
works,  are  said  to  have  made  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  them, 
while  the  accomplished  authoress  is  still  toiling  on  in  this  city,  without  having' 
realized  one  cent  from  the  foreign  circulation.    We  suppose  Mr.  Dickens  must 
have  been  plundered  of  three  times  that  amount  on  the  sale  of  his  books  in  this 
country.    Yet  our  Congress,  in  the  faee  of  these  iniquities,  will  steadily  refuse  to' 
pass  a  law  simply  declaring  a  right  of  property,  where  that  right  is  almost  tachspu* 
table !    It  is  not  pretended  that  the  author  has  not  a  right  to  the  workings  of 
his  own  brains ;  it  is  not  pretended  that  literary  property  is  the  most  clearly 
established  and  the  most  easily  definable  of  all  property ;  but  the  government 
refuses  to  secure  the  important  interest  of  book- writers,  because  the  two-penny  in* 
terests  of  paper  makers  and  book-pirates  may  by  some  vague  possibility  be  in- 
jured ?     We  say,  by  some  vague  possibility — for  we  believe  that  under  a  wise 
Copy-right  law,  even  those  who  have  heretofore  lived  by  thievery,  will  be  bene- 
fited.    Y  et  we  do  not  care  to  take  that  aspect  of  the  matter  into  consideration. 
The  question  is  one  of  palpable  and  eternal  justice.    Authors,  wherever  they  come 
from,  have  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  to  their  products,  as  much  as  the 
merchant  has  to  his  silks  or  his  earthen  ware.    These  products  as  much  deserve 
the  protection  of  law.    The  government  might  as  well  permit  the  cruiser  to  board 
transporting  ships  at  will,  as  to  permit  publishers  to  pounce  as  they  do  upon  foreign 
writers.    It  is  free-booting  upon  the  high  seas  in  either  case ;  or,  according  to 
Hood's  pun,  there  is  no  more  difference  between  the  buccaniers  and  book- 
sneers  in  fact,  than  there  is  in  sound.    Our  legislative  policy  is  that  of  criminal 
licence.    We  assume  a  position  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  deleterious.    If  any  class  of 
our  citizens  should  treat  foreign  manufactures  or  foreign  merchants  as  badly  an 
ttie  publishers  do  foreign  authors,  the  whole  country  would  rise  in  arms  against  the 
wickedness ;  yet  this  wholesale  book  robbery  goes  on  from  session  to  session,  before 
the  eyes  of  Congress,  and  scarcely  a  man  is  found  honest  enough  or  bold  enough  to 
raise  his  voice  in  rebuke.     Though  no  constitutional  objection  arises  in  the  case,  and 
though  the  policy  of  the  matter  is  as  positive  as  the  right  of  it,  not  a  soul  is  moved 
to  an  indignant  remonstrance— much  less  to  an  earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
wronged  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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I.OGALIZXBS  OF  THE  LEARNED. 

"The  fore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow,  in  the  core 
Of  human  hearts,  the  ruin  of  a  waH 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous."— Bnto*. 

How  universal  is  the  influence  of  association.  The  precincts  of  home, 
—however  humble  that  abode, — become  invested  with  a  thousand  endearing 
charms,  which  cluster  around  the  heart  with  such  sweet  and  enduring  tena- 
city, that,  compared  with  which,  the  most  ravishing  beauties  of  nature,  or 
glittering  blandishments  of  art,  lose  all  their  witchery  and  force.  This 
feeling,  which  seems  closely  allied  to  that  of  consanguinity,  love  or  friend- 
ship, transfers  itself  to  inanimate  objects,  times  and  places,  which  the  pres- 
ence of  those  once  loved  or  venerated  may  have  hallowed ;  thus  transform- 
ing them  into  sainted  shrines,  at  which  memory  loves  to  be  the  devoted 
worshipper.  Nor  is  there  anything  unphilosophical  in  all  this,  since,  while 
the  living  forms,  in  which  dwelt  the  sure  tokens  of  the  divine  life,  were 
contemplated  with  such  cherished  regard,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  senti- 
ment should  captivate  us  with  ideal  images,  after  the  realities  had  teased 
any  longer  to  be  objects  of  vision.  "  One  of  the  best  secrets  of  our  enjoy- 
ment," says  Hazlitt,  "  lies  in  the  art  of  cultivating  pleasant  associations.1' 
Everything  connected  with  the  children  of  genius  awakens  universal  sympa- 
thy ;— the  places  where  they  have  dwelt  and  labored  in  thought,  which  have 
witnessed  their  sufferings  and  mental  anguish,  and  given  birth  to  the  bril- 
liant creations  of  intellect,  necessarily  acquire  a  sacredness  and  an  interest 
unknown  to  any  other.  To  begin  with  a  few  literary  localities, — the  first 
with  which  we  commence,  although  somewhat  inodorous  in  name,  from  its 
having  long  been  considered  as  synonymous  with  poverty,  wretchedness, 
and  crime,*— St  Giles' — we  might  yet  mention  two  names  connected  with  it, 
rendered  immortal  in  verse, — Chapman,  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  translators  of  Homer,  and  Andrew  Marvell,  the  accomplished  wit, 
poet,  and  patriot;  all  that  was  mortal  of  whom,  reposes  in  a  sepulchre  of 
its  parish  church.  Turn  we  to  another,  and  an  opposite  district  of  the 
"  Great  Metropolis,"  and  a  section  few  might  also  suspect  to  be  classic 
ground, — the  Borough  of  Southwalk, — yet  in  its  precincts  once  stood  the 
well-remembered  Globe  Theatre,  of  which  Shakspeare  was  at  one  time  pro- 
prietor. Shakspeare's  first  appearance  in  public  life  was,  indeed,  as  attend- 
ant at  the  door  of  this  theatre,  which  probably  stood  in  Playhouse-Square, 
near  Bankside.  Bankside,  on  the  Southwark  side,  is  full  of  interest,  also, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  spot  where  the  great  dramatist  lived  during 
his  stay  in  London.*  Near  the  Globe  were  the  Bear-Gardens,  where  Eliza- 
beth, her  nobles  and  ladies,  used  to  solace  their  tender  sensibilities  with 
elegant  sport — bear-hunting.  Two  other  early  dramatists,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  also  lived  near  neighbors  with  the  Bard  of  Avon.  The  mor- 
tal remains  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  rest  within  the  time-honored  walls 


*  "Stratford-on-Avon," 


on- Avon,"  (the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare,  and  where  he  lies  entombed,)  says  an 
eloquent  writer  in  Blackwood,  "  does  not  contain  toe  remains  of  mere  English  genius ;  it  is  the 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  entire  human  race.  The  names  of  persons  of  all  nations  are  to  be 
louad,  as  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyramids,  encircled  on  the  walls  of  Shakspeare's  boose ;  hie 
grave  is  the  common  resort  of  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  of  all  ages,  and  countries,  and 
AH  feel  they  can 
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of  St.  Saviour's ;  it  will  be  recollected,  here  formerly  stood  that  famous 
rendezvous  of  the  wits  of  olden  time— the  Tabard,  whence  Chaucer  set 
out  with  his  "  Pilgrims"  on  his  route  for  Canterbury.  Here,  also,  lived 
and  died  the  contemporary  of  the  latter  poet — Gower.  The  Tabard  still 
exists,  in  part,  with  its  ample  courtyard,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Talbot :" 
the  mutations  of  time,  however,  have  reduced  its  once  distinguished  impor- 
tance to  the  rank  of  the  common-place.  This  venerable  relic  of  the  famed 
Sir  Geoffrey,  presents  an  interesting  object  of  itself,  from  the  fact  of  its 
age,  probably  approaching  hard  upon  a  thousand  years* 

The  favorite  resort  of  the  learned  of  those  days, — Raleigh,  Spenser,  Jon- 
son,  Philip  Sidney,  and  other  noble  names,  was  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
Friday-street,  Cheapside;  here  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  used  to  sharpen 
each  other's  wits,  and  make  a  blaze.  Dryden's  dwelling  was  situated  in  Fetter- 
Lane,  formerly  called  Fleur-de-Lys-Court ;  this  venerable  pile  is  known  to 
the  curious  by  two  grim-looking  lions  in  stone,  over  the  door-way.  This 
spot  witnessed  most  of  the  poets1  toils  and  sufferings,— -till  they  ceased  in 
the  quiet  of  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Johnson's 
house  in  Bolt-Court,  Fleet-street,  no  longer  exists.  The  accomplished 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory"  relates,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  he  had  a  violent  desire  to  see  the  great  lexicographer,  who  was 
then  the  acknowledged  head  of  English  literature.  He  did  not  know  him, 
nor  was  he  acquainted  with  any  one  who  had  that  advantage ;  and  in  this 
emergency  he  determined  to  introduce  himself,  with  the  hope  that  the  visit 
of  so  young  an  admirer  would  prove  its  own  excuse.  He  went,  accordingly, 
to  Bolt-Court ;  but  when  he  had  got  his  band  upon  the  knocker,  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  came  away  and  never  renewed  the  attempt 

Goldsmith  has  hallowed  a  dirty  spot  in  London,  by  his  residence  there ; 
it  is  called  Green  Arbour-Court,  Old  Bailey.  Here  Oliver  resided  in  the 
outset  of  his  career,  ere  his  fame  dawned  upon  the  world ;  and  here  he 
completed  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Eu- 
rope," and  wrote  those  amusing  papers,  which  were  afterwards  collected, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World."  The  author  was  writing  his 
"  Inquiry,"  in  a  wretched,  dirty  room,  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair ; 
and  when  he,  from  civility,  offered  it  to  his  visitors,  himself  was  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  window.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  a  call  from  a  friend,  and 
they  were  conversing,  some  one  gently  .tapped  at  the  door,  and  being  de- 
sired to  come  in,  a  poor  ragged  little  girl,  of  very  decent  behavior,  entered, 
who,  dropping  a  curtesy,  said,  "  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and 
begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a  pot  full  of  coals  1"  The  very  house  is 
still  standing,  the  last  in  the  alley,  looking  on  so  dangerous  a  descent, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Break-neck-stairs." 

East-Smithfield  was  the  birth-place  of  that  rare  poet,  of  the  elder  school, 
Spenser.  The  chequered  career  of  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene  is 
familiar  to  the  reader, — his  residence,  Kilcolman  Castle,  Ireland, — its  being 
fired  by  the  populace, — his  return  to  England, — poverty  and  disasters,  and 
subsequent  death,  in  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  King-street,  Westminster. 
His  death  was  more  honored  than  his  life ;  for,  says  Camden,  his  hearse 
was  attended  by  poets ^  and  mournful  elegies  and  poems,  which,  with  the 
pens  that  wrote  them,  were  thrown  into  his  tomb, — in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pope  must  be  deemed  a  veritable  cockney ;  for  he  awoke  to  being  under 
the  immediate  sound  of  "  Bow-Bells,"  in  a  place  no  less  anti-poetic  than 
Lombard-street, — a  street  where  bankers  and  money-changers  are  as  rife 
as  in  our  own  Wall-street.  Pope's  residence  at  Twickenham  is  well- 
known  ;  near  his  dwelling,  the  tree  may  be  seen,  inscribed  with  the  words, 
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°  Here  Pope  sung ;"  under  whose  shelter  and  shade  he  produced  many 
of  his  effusions.    He  sleeps  in  the  east  end  of  Twickenham  church. 

John  Milton's  birth-place  was  in  Bread-street,  Cheapside,  at  the  "  Spread 
Eagle ;"  the  house,  however,  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
Milton  was  proverbially  addicted  to  changing  his  abode ;  few  more  noted 
instances  of  the  kind  being  upon  record.  He  is  believed  to  have  written 
his  "  L' Allegro"  and  "  ll  Pemeroeo"  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire ; 
his  great  epic,  at  least  the  earlier  portions,  were  penned  at  a  house  at  Forest* 
Hill,  near  Oxford.  The  poet  afterwards  resided  in  a  large  house  in  Alders- 
gate-street,  London,  where  he  carried  on  the  craft  of  a  schoolmaster,  politician, 
and  philosopher.  His  noble  advocacy  of  liberal  opinions,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, brought  him  little  fame  and  less  fortune.  From  this  spot  he  removed 
to  a  house  in  Holborn,  facing  Lincolns-Inn-Fields,  thence  to  lodgings  in 
Scotland-yard,  near  Whitehall,  and  finally,  to  the  dwelling,  still  extant,  in 
Westminster,  looking  into  St.  James's  Park.  Here  he  lost  his  sight,  which 
his  political  opponents  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Heaven  for  his  abetting  the 
popular  cause.  The  ancient  front  of  this  memorable  building  forms  now 
its  back,  and  overlooks  the  fine  garden  of  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham.  Near 
the  top  of  this  ancient  front  is  a  stone,  bearing  this  inscription— 

44  Sacred  to  Milton,  die  prince  of  poeto," 

This  memento  was  put  up  by  Hazlitt,  who  rented  the  house  for  some  yearn, 
solely  because  it  was  once  the  abode  of  John  Milton.  Lest  any  tourist  should 
be  in  quest  of  its  locale,  we  will  add,  it  stands  in  York-street,  west  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  No.  19.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Plague,  Milton  lived  in 
Bunhill-Fields :  he  soon  removed  to  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  at 
Chalfount,  at  Which  place  he  doubtless  dictated  his  "  Paradise  Regained," 
to  his  then  wile,  Elizabeth  M  in  shall.  The  poet's  last  house,—"  the  nar- 
row house  appointed  for  all  living,1'— was  a  grave  in  the  chancel  of  St 
Giles,  Cripplegate.  Lord  Bacon  has  bequeathed  the  memory  of  his  noble 
genius  to  Gray's  Ino,  where  he  lived  and  wrote.  The  corner  of  Fleet-street 
and  Chancery-Lane  witnessed  the  advent  of  the  poet  Cowley.  Two  re- 
nowned painters,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Hogarth,  immortalized  their 
art  in  Leicester-Square,  at  the  house  since  called  the  Sabloniere  Hotel. 
And  again  in  St.  James'-Square,  with  its  neighborhood,  we  might  mention 
several  illustrious  names  as  its  inhabitants :  Newton  lived  in  St  Martin's* 
street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  square ;  and  Steele,  in  Bury-street  Byron 
first  saw  the  light  in  Holly-street,  Hanover-Square ;  he  wrote  his  "  Hours 
of  Idleness"  at  Newark,  his  "  Siege  of  Corinth"  in  Piccadilly,  overlooking 
the  Green  Park.  Cowper's  rural  retreat  was  at  Olney,  Buckinghamshire, 
as  is  well  known.  Cave's  house,  the  frequent  resort  of  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, was  at  St.  John's-Gate,  Clerkenwell, — a  venerable  relic, — we  believe, 
still  extant  At  No.  3  Ivy-Lane,  leading  to  the  great  book  mart,  Paternos- 
ter-Row, there  was  formerly  a  tavern,  frequented  by  the  literati  of  those 
days,  where,  according  to  the  Spectator,  "  was  held  the  Humdrum  Club, 
who  used  to  sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing  till  midnight" 
Franklin  worked  at  Wall's  Printing-house  in  1735,  situate  in  Portugal- 
street,  Lincolns-Inn-Fields ;  he  lodged  at  a  house  facing  the  Catholic  chapel, 
in  Duke-street  At  the  mention  of  such  association,  how  many  reflections 
suggest  themselves ;  but  we  refrain. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  poets  have  all  loved  the  rivers !  Need  we 
mention  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  or  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  the  lonely  retire* 
ments  of  the  Duddon,  or  the  streams  by  which  Edmund  Spenser  walked  in 
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his  glory,  dreaming  bright  dreams  of  hope  and  blearing,  and  murmuring,  as 
he  walked  their  margin,  a  music  sweeter  than  their  own  ? 

Alas !  the  cherished  boon  has  been  but  too  frequently  denied  to  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  sought  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme/'  for  they  hare 
been  generally  found  located  in  a  lofty  apartment,  as  if  privation  and  poverty 
oould  best  propitiate  the  muse. 

Speaking,  therefore,  of  localities,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  of 
the  too  notorious  Grub-street,  of  poetical  memory.  "  We  never  think  of  a 
garret,"  says  Ryan,  in  his  "  Poetry  and  Poets/1  "  but  an  infinitude  of  melan- 
choly and  lanky  associations  of  skin  and  bone,  poor  poets  and  authors,  come 
thronging  on  our  imaginations.  All  ideas  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  evaporate 
on  our  entrance,  for  if  all  the  flesh  that  has  ever  inhabited  a  garret  were  to 
be  duly  weighed  in  the  balances,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  amount 
to  a  ton.  in  walking  up  the  steps  that  lead  to  this  domiciliary  appen- 
dage of  genius,  we  are  wholly  overcome  by  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  We 
think  of  it  as  the  resort  of  greatness— the  cradle  and  grave  of  departed  in- 
tellect, and  pay  homage  to  it  in  a  sullen  smile  or  a  flood  of  tears.  How  ven- 
erable does  it  appear,  at  least,  if  it  is  a  genuine  garret,  with  its  angular  pro- 
jections, like  the  fractures  in  poor  Goldsmith's  face,  its  tattered  and  thread- 
bare walls,  like  old  Johnson's  wig,  and  its  numberless  '  loop-holes  of  re- 
treat/ for  the  north  wind  to  peep  through  and  cool  the  poet's  imagination. 
The  very  forlornness  of  its  situation  inspires  elevated  ideas  in  proportion  to 
its  altitude;  it  seems  isolated  from  the  world,  and  adapted  solely  to  the  in- 
timate connexion  that  genius  holds  with  heaven." 

It  was  in  one  of  these  serial  abodes  that  poor  Otway  conceived  and  penned 
that  affecting  tragedy,  "  Venice  Preserved ;"  and  also  the  facetious  and 
witty  Butler  his  "  Hudibras,"  which,  while  it  contributed  to  the  convulsive 
merriment  of  the  court  and  all  classes  of  readers,  its  ill-fated  author  pined 
in  his  solitary  attic,  under  the  inconvenient  pangs  of  starvation* 

It  is  grateful  to  reflect,  however,  that  all  are  not  found  domiciled  in 
these  upper  regions.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  moving  among  the  upper  cir- 
cles of  society  instead ;  such  as  Pliny,  in  early  times,  and  Voltaire,  Pope, 
Rogers  and  others,  among  the  moderns.  OCaers,  again,  have  appeared  under 
the  most  obscure  circumstances,  and  bounded  into  notoriety  by  the  force  of 
their  genius.  Of  this  class,  we  might  mention  Keats,  the  most  "  poetical  of 
poets,"  who  was  born  in  a  stable  at  Moorfields,  London.  The  history  of  this 
unfortunate  yet  brilliant  writer,  exhibits  a  sad  picture  of  the  casualties  which 
too  frequently  befall  the  devotees  of  the  muse.  Repairing  to  Italy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  enfeebled  health,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  in  1830, 
ere  he  had  attained  to  the  noontide  of  life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
no  less  extraordinary,  though  erratic  poet,  Shelley.  But  the  sorrows  of 
both  have  long  since  been  hushed ; — they  sleep  together  in  the  same  grave* 
The  latter  once  said,  in  anticipation  of  his  near  approaching  end,  that  he 
felt  already  the  daisies  growing  over  him — proving  the  deep  love  of  poetic 
beauty  which  still  ardently  gloweth  in  his  "  heart  of  hearts."  His  monu- 
mental record  was,  by  his  request,  the  following : — 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  tears." 

Let  us  not  omit  a  passing  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  promising  but  ill- 
fated  of  the  sons  of  song,  poor  Chatterton,  who,  on  his  arrival  from  Bristol, 
vainly  struggling  against  the  iron  destiny  that  seemed  to  crush  him — un- 
pitied  because  unknown,  and  who  immured  himself  in  an  obscure  apart- 
ment in  Brook-street,  Hoi  born.  Here,  after  some  days  of  actual  starvation, 
he  yielded  to  the  demon  of  despair,  and  destroyed  himself.     We  have  wept 
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at  the  shrine  of  his  Buffering,  sorrow,  and  sin.  Poor  Chatterton,  whom  Words- 
worth styles 

"  The  sleepless  boy,  who  perished  in  hia  pride  !*9 

He  is  buried  near  the  workhouse,  Shoe-lane,  without  a  stone  to  point  the 
spot  Wonder  his  memory  should  thus  suffer  desecration,  while  magnifi- 
cent piles  are  erected  to  the  honor  of  titled  fools  1 

In  Salisbury  Court  lived  Thomas  Sackvill,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  precursor 
of  Spenser.  Here  also  resided  Richardson,  where  he  kept  his  printing- 
office.  The  Temple  is  eminently  classic  in  its  associations.  Then  to  think 
of  the  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap,  the  rendezvous  of  the  departed  worthies,  wits 
and  poets  of  olden  times — Addison,  Dryden,  Ben  Jonson,  Pope  and  Butler, 
the  last  of  whom  lived  sometime  and  died  in  Rose-street,  and  was  buried  in 
Covent  Garden  church,  where  Peter  Pindar  also  lies.  Sir  Philip  and  Al- 
gernon Sydney  both  lived  at  their  mansion  on  the  north  side  of  Leicester 
Square,  at  the  back  of  which  was  Dryden's  residence.  Sir  Thomas  More 
lived  at  Chelsea.    Addison  lived  and  died  at  Holland  House,  Kensington. 

Abraham  Cowley's  name  is  associated  with  Chertsey  and  Barn  Elms,  both 
in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  house  at  Chertsey  yet  remains,  somewhat 
modernized.  Over  the  door  is  a  small  tablet  of  stone,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

"  Here  the  lsit  accents  fell  from  Cowley's  tongue." 

His  final  resting-place  was  the  Poets'  Corner,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Close  to  the  pretty  lodge  leading  to  Stoke  church,  and  in  a  well-kept  and 
enclosed  garden,  is  a  cenotaph  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gray.  From  the 
high  bank  on  which  it  is  placed,  we  look  down  into  one  of  those  deep  lanes 
so  full  of  beauty,  and  see  pretty  ferns  growing  out  of  the  red  sand-stone 
rocks,  with  wild  violets,  strawberries,  and  other  plants  intermixed.  In  an- 
other direction,  and  across  a  field,  is  Gray's  church-yard,  almost  surrounded 
with  high  fir-trees  covered  with  ivy,  which  impart  a  pleasing  gloom  in  sum- 
mer to  the  spot.  It  is  impossible  to  approach  it  without  feeling  that  it  is  a 
spot  calculated  to  have  inspired  the  poet  with  those  feelings  which  drew 
from  him  his  beautiful  and  well-known  "  Elegy."  Qere  he  wrote ;  here  he 
wandered,  and  here  he  was  buried.  But  where  is  his  monument  ?  We  look 
for  it  in  vain,  either  in  the  church  or  church-yard.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
tomb  of"  the  careful,  tender  mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive  her."  That  child  was  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet.  In 
that  same  simple  tomb  bis  ashes  repose,  with  those  of  the  mother  he  so 
affectionately  loved. 

Ireland  claims  a  passing  allusion  :  if  its  literary  localities  are  less  numer- 
ous, they  are  scarcely  less  interesting.  To  begin  with  the  metropolis  :  there 
is  Glasnevin,  with  its  recollections  of  Tickell,  Addison,  Parnell,  and  the 
rest  of  that  brilliant  circle  which  there  met ;  there  is  Swift's  birthplace  in 
Hoey's  Court,  and  his  tomb  in  St.  Patrick's ;  there  is  12  Dorset-street, 
where  Sheridan  first  drew  his  breath,  and  Aungier-street,  where  his  biogra- 
pher, Thomas  Moore,  was  born.  And  how  many  a  one— even  the  admirer 
of  her  poetry — passes  20  Dawson-street,  without  thinking  of  Mrs.  Hemans; 
yet  in  that  house  the  "  falcon-hearted  dove"  folded  its  wing  and  fell  asleep, 
and  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Anne's  church,  hard  by,  her  mortal  remains  are 
laid. 

Thompson's  natal  place  was  Ednam,  near  Kelso,  Scotland ;  he  removed 
thence  to  Southdean,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  indited  his  Castle  of  In- 
dolence and  Winter;  afterwards  he  repaired  to  a  house  near  Richmond,  in 
what  is  called  Kew-foot-lane.  His  remains  rest  in  Richmond  church,  where 
*  brass  tablet  is.  erected  to  his  memory.    The  dwelling-place  of  the  great 
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German  poet,  Schiller,  where  he  lived  and  song,  is  still  extant,  situate  in 
the  village  of  Gohlis,  Leipsic.  The  rural  cottage  stands  in  a  retired  nook 
from  the  road.    Says  a  tourist, — 

••  It  is  so  modest,  so  humble,  that  it  hardly  seems  to  dare  to  look  over  the  tall 
stone  fence  and  lordly  gate  which  modern  respect  and  enthusiasm  have  erected 
before  it  Its  narrow  face  of  rude  mortar  is  covered  with  a  creeping  vine,  and 
over  two  little  windows  which  peep  out  from  under  the  sharply- slanting  roo£ 
catching  the  rays  of  the  evening's  sun,  are  written  the  words,  •  Schiller's  Study.' 
The  gate  itself  bears  this  inscription  : — 

4  Here  dwelt 

Schiller, 

and  wrote  the  Song  of  Joy, 

in  the  year 

1786.' 

41  How  simple  and  touching  a  moral  is  hare !  In  poverty,  in  distress,  in  want 
of  friends  and  bread— as  yet  unrenowned— as  yet  unpatronized  by  dukes,  and  un- 
solicited by  kings — an  exile — a  stranger,—*  here  dwelt  Schiller,  and  wrote  the 
Song  of  Joy !'  Blessed  be  the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  can  thus  change  sorrow 
into  rejoicing.  Next  to  the  glorious  hope  whose  consolation  *  passeth  all  under- 
standing,' this  spirit  of  ideal  beauty  and  happiness — this  inward  power  of  investing 
the  outward  life  and  its  changing  circumstances  with  hues  of  light  and  joy,  this  is 
the  best  gift  of  God  to  man.  O,  let  us  not  despise  the  poet !  His  mission  is  holy  and 
good.  He  teaches  us  to  see  fresh  beauty  in  the  works  and  ways  of  God, — to  wear 
file  fetters  of  care  more  lightly  about  us,  and  to  find  roses  in  the  rockiest  path  that 
duty  and  affliction  ever  trod." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  'that,  as  in  Europe,  so  is  it  here  in  America — 
our  northern  cities  have  been  more  prolific  in  great  men  than  any  other 
section  of  country.  Portland,  in  Maine,  may  boast  of  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  following  distinguished  American  writers  :  Willis,  Neal,  Longfellow, 
and  some  others  of  celebrity.  If  the  lives  of  literary  men  possess  for  us 
such  strong  interest,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  places  of  abode,  and 
the  localities  they  have  visited,  can  be  remembered  without  emotion ;  and 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  present  many  instances,  yet  such  as  they 
are,  we  venture  to  offer  our  collection  to  the  reader ;  and  for  these  we  con- 
fess some  apology  is  due  from  the  desultory  manner  in  which  we  have  quot- 
ed them. 


NIGHT. 

On,  Night!  I  love  thee,  as  a  weary  child 

Loves  the  maternal  breast  on  which  it  leans ! 

Day  hath  its  golden  pomp— its  bustling  scenes, 
But  richer  gifts  are  thine  :— the  turmoil  wild 
Of  a  proud  heart,  thy  low,  sad  voice  bath' stilled, 

Until  its  throb  is  gentler  than  the  swell 
Of  a  light  billow— and  its  chamber  filled 

With  cloudless  light,  with  calm  unspeakable : 
Thv  hand  a  curtain  lifteth,  and  I  see 

One  Wbo  first  taught  my  heart  with  love  to  thrill, 

Though  long  ago  her  lip  of  song  grew  still : — 
Day  showeth  but  the  sod  upon  her  breast, 
But  thou,  oh  Night !  her  form  in  glorious  raiment  drest ! 

W«  H*  C  If* 
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(Continued.) 

Jerusalem,  Nisan  1st.  * 

To  Tamor*  the  Daughter  ofEr,  Wife  ofJezreel,  Mother  of  Bethshau  and  Amos,  a* 
well  as  the  unworthy  Miriam,  dear  mother,  who  now  sends  love  and  greeting  from 
this  glorious  city,  to  thee  who  hast  been  for  so  many  years,  and  still  art,  an  exile 
in  Nyrsa  of  Cappadocia : 

Dear  mother,  God  bless  you,  for  your  long  letter.  May  the  love  and 
confidence  existing  between  mother  and  child  ever  continue.  Your  words, 
coining  to  me  amid  gloom  and  fear,  which  encompassed  me,  made  me  weep 
long ;  unwitting  how  much  I  needed  words  of  kindness,  and  comfort,  your 
thoughts  seem  to  have  been  heaven-directed. 

Another  fortnight  has  passed  since  I  have  written  to  you.  Saw  you  me 
now,  as  I  sit  writing,  decked  in  the  bridal  robes  for  the  last  evening  of 
Sarai's  marriage,  you  would  not  wonder  so  much  at  my  not  having  written. 
The  days  have  been  very  hurried,  busy,  an<J  anxious,  and  the  evenings  found 
me  too  much  engaged  or  too  tired  to  write  much  or  satisfactorily ;  beside, 
an  old  habit  of  procrastination  has  been  revived,  now  that  I  am  away  from 
your  sadly  sorry  look,  when  you  see  it  is  not  conquered. 

Yes,  the  mystery  is  over — at  least  for  her  who  is  most  nearly  interested ; 
and  we  must  bear  to  wait  until  it  is  time  that  clouds  should  be  removed  from 
the  face  of  truth  for  us.  That  there  is  mystery,  some  great  and  weighty 
secret,  is  too  evident  to  me ;  that  it  is  not  a  cheerful  one  is  evident  also ; 
and  that  Sarai  is  a  noble,  magnificent  being,  who  has  nerved  herself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  hard  determination,  is  no  less  to  be  seen  by  me, 
who  watch  her  so  intently.  All  else  deem  this  marriage  like  any  other. 
Not  so.  She  seems  abstracted  at  times,  at  others,  too  gay ;  alternately  sad 
unto  death,  and  glad,  exalted,  as  if  inspired. 

Let  me  tell  all  I  know.  The  afternoon  that  I  last  wrote  to  you,  if  you 
remember,  I  said  I  would  read  part  of  my  letter  to  Sarai.  When  I  had 
done  so,  1  returned  to  my  room  to  add  a  few  words,  and  to  enclose  in  the 
letter  bag  the  copy  of  that  beautiful  Indian  drama,  which  Azariah  had  ren- 
dered into  our  language,  and  given  me.  My  eyes  ached,  for  I  had  wrought 
upon  the  ephod  till  very  late  the  night  before ;  and  so  drawing  the  curtains 
over  the  windows,  I  resigned  myself  to  sleep.  I  slept  until  very  late,  for 
when  I  awakened  I  saw  that  supper  must  be  over,  for  on  a  table  stood  some 
delicate  conserves  and  fruit  for  me.  Knowing  Benaiah  had  gone  to  a 
feast,  and  surmising  that  Sarai  had  probably  accompanied  him,  f  gave  my- 
self no  trouble  to  inquire  after  her,  and  was  busily  reading,  when  Lina 
came  in.  I  asked  her  if  her  mistress  had  gone  out.  She  said  no ;  that  she 
was  in  the  library ;  that  Helon  was  with  her,  and  only  Benaiah  had  gone 
to  the  feast.  Here  my  heart  beat ;  now,  1  hoped  misunderstanding  would 
cease.  I  asked  Lina  had  her  mistress  sent  me  no  message  ?  She  answered, 
that  ,when  supper  was  served,  she  had  desired  some  palm  wine  and  some 
fruit  should  be  brought  to  me,  with  the  word  that  neither  she  nor  the  young 
master  wished  any  supper,  and  hoped  I  would  find  mine  acceptable,  though 
I  ate  it  all  alone,  and  in  my  chamber.  So,  mother,  instead  of  a  voluntary  oc- 
cupant of  my  room,  as  I  had  deemed  myself,  I  had  been  in  fact  banished  to 
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it  Never  did  exile  more  delight  in  banishment,  however.  Sand  came  to 
me  late  at  night ;  one  glance  sufficed  to  show,  mystery  was  over  lor  her ; 
she  seemed  to  have  gained  strength  and  soul  since  I  last  saw  her ;  her  eye 
flashed  more  brightly,  her  step  was  more  stately,  and  the  impression  her 
face  gave  me,  was,  that  a  crisis  in  her  destiny  had  come,  and  she  had  met 
it,  and  could  meet  it  well.  "  Now,  thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  "  all  this 
Btrangeness,  all  this  desolation  is  over ;  Uelon  has  told  you  all  ?"  "  Yes,  all," 
she  answered ;  and  sinking  upon  the  couch  beside  me,  she  leaned  her  head 
Upon  my  shoulder.  Her  movements  were  not  like  those  of  one  utterly 
wretched,  though  not  happy ;  so  I  knew  that  Helon  still  loved  her,  though 
there  was  some  great  sorrow.  "  And  Helon  still  loves  you  V  I  asked. 
"  Loves  me\\"  she  echoed,  and  her  voice  was  very  sad, — "  loves  me,  indeed; 
more,  even,  than  he  does  himself.  I  could  almost  wish  he  loved  me  less. 
He  has  consented  at  last  to  love  me  less,  or,  to  speak  better,  to  love  ray 
apparent  good  less.  I  speak  enigmatically,  cousin,"  she  continued,  after 
-  a  pause,  "  but  when  you  know  all,  you  will  see  the  signification  of  my 
words.  Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  this  mystery,  I  beseech  you — I  pray 
you ;  and  if  I  seem  sad,  do  not  sympathize  with  me  by  word  or  act ;  for 
sympathy  will  unnerve  me,  and  1  must  act  now,  not  mourn — if  I  weep  I 
am  lost ;  there  are  weighty  duties  for  me,  and  I  must  not  shrink  nor  blench. 
AU  is  chaos  now  in  my  mind,  excepting  one  purpose,  which  moves  over  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  will  yet  bring  all  things  into  their  order.  One  thing 
I  see  clearly  now,  that  you,  dear  cousin,  must  make  me  some  promises ; 
and  however  much  you  may  be  tempted  to  break,  them,  as  you  value  your 
own  soul,  it  must  not  be  done.  When  you  have  read  this  letter  to  father,  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  must  promise.  I  could  not  see  father  to-night  He 
will  suppose  me  sleeping,  and  as  he  goes  hence  before  the  dawn  of  day,  a 
slave  will  give  this  to  him ;  and  when  Ammon  returns  with  the  camels,  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  he  will  bring  his  answer."  It  was  a  letter  requesting 
the  marriage  festival  to  be  held  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  country. 
Her  written  reasons  for  it  were  good,  as  well  as  the  details  of  how  the  prepa- 
rations could  be  carried  forward  without  his  presence,  so  that  his  country 
affairs  might  be  well  seen  to.  The  only  thing  which  appeared  strange  about 
the  letter  was,  that  she  said  they  intended  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  Helon's 
friends  in  the  south  the  day  after  the  marriage.  Why  she  could  not  remain 
among  her  friends,  like  other  brides,  was  mysterious ;  I  considered  rt  but  a 
satellite  to  the  greater  mystery,  and  so  was  silent  I  gave  it  to  her,  saying, 
"  Now  for  the  demands  and  promises."  In  the  first  place,  she  desired  that 
in  the  few  days  that  would  intervene  between  that  evening  and  the  mar- 
riage festivities,  that  I  would  be  as  little  with  her  as  might  be  possible.  At 
this  I  was  very  much  hurt,  mother ;  and  in  sorrowful  displeasure,  would 
have  unclasped  my  hand  which  held  hers ;  but  she  grasped  it  tightly,  and 
continued  her  requests,  as  if  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  them.  She  de- 
sired that  I  would  receive  all  company  that  came,  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  marriage,  excepting  Helon,  and  that  I  should  avoid  him ;  if  he 
spoke  to  me,  to  answer  no  more  than  courtesy  required ;  and  immediately 
send  for  her,  or  better  go  for  her,  if  she  was  not  present.  The  last,  and 
most  important  request,  she  said,  was,  that  whatever  I  had  observed  that 
was  strange  about  Helon  or  herself,  or  whatever  I  might  see  which  would 
create  wonder,  I  should  be  utterly  silent ;  and  that  which  made  me  suspect 
anything,  or  that  I  suspected,  should  not  be  told  to  her  father,  by  word  or 
sign.  This  was  too  much ;  I  started  back  from  her,  and  looked  at  her 
searchingly ;  but  I  could  see  no  evil  in  that  glorious  face.  "  Sarai,"  I 
asked,  "  are  you  doing  all  that  is  right  for  you  to  do  ?  answer  me  thai — " 
With  hands  clasped,  and  looking  upward,  as  if  calling  angels  to  witness  to 
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her  truth,  she  said,  solemnly,  "  As  I  hope  for  God's  lore,  and  for  heaven, 
when  the  troubled  sea  of  earth  is  over  and  gone,  so  am  I  doing  that  which  I 
shall  look  back  to  with  the  most  gladness."  What  could  1  do  but  promise 
all9  everything.  "Heaven  hears  our  promises/1  she  answered,  almost 
sternly,  and  she  was  gone. 

That  night,  from  anxiety,  was  sleepless  for  me ;  and  the  next  day,  and 
until  this  moment,  I  have  found  that  not  only  silence  and  passiveness  were 
expected  of  me,  but  that  much  care  was  to  be  mine.  When  1  have  seen 
Sarai,  she  has  only  given  me  directions.  I  have  been  her  mouth-piece  for 
her  commands,  and  many  of  them  she  has  sent  me  some  kindly  note  about. 
She  told  the  servants  that  so  much  more  than  usual  was  demanded  of  them, 
and  her  father  being  away,  we  would  dispense  with  suppers,  and  that  some 
servers  might  be  kept  replenished  in  her  and  my  rooms.  Whenever  Sarai 
has  detected  herself  in  expressions  of  heart,  or  love  for  her  father,  or  for 
me,  she  has  checked  herself  and  gone  away.  What  does  it  all  mean  1  I 
see  traces  of  tears  on  her  face  but  rarely ;  she  is  pale— evidently  exhausted 
by  care  and  excitement ;  but  that  her  body  is  weakened,  not  her  purpose, 
I  see  plainly.  As  I  promised,  I  have  avoided  Helon,  and  be  has  done  the 
like  to  me.  He  looks  deadly  pale.  Once  I  found  him  alone  in  the  library, 
weeping  bitterly.  Sarai  came  in,  and  I  left  them.  Again,  what  does  all 
this  mean  ? 

It  has  been  weH  that  I  have  had  so  much  to  attend  to-— so  many  friends 
to  talk  with,  else  I  should  have  fainted  from  this  cheerlessness.  As  it  is,  I 
have  often  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  away  where  peace  might  be. 
I  fed  often  very  much  hurt  at  Sarai's  not  being  willing  to  confide  in  me ; 
and  then  again  I  would  do  all  in  my  power — make  any  sacrifice,  to  remove 
the  weight  that  is  on  her  soul.  I  have  been  to  see  Helon's  house,  which 
was  newly  decorated  long  before  this  for  the  bride.  It  is  magnificent,  and 
worthy  such  a  couple.  May  happiness  smile  over  it,  and  this  sorrow  not 
dwell  in  it 

Sarai  has  often  been  in  conversation  with  Roman  officers  of  government 
What  may  it  mean  ?  Benaiah,  since  his  return,  seems  to  suspect  nothing, 
but  daily  attends  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage,  the  contracts,  settle- 
ments of  dowry,  &c,  and  I  hear  he  wears  a  smiling  face  at  the  costly  feasts 
he  gives  for  his  male  acquaintances.  Helon,  I  hear,  does  not  seem  as 
joyous;  and  that,  in  the  six  days1  feasts  and  rejoicings  at  his  house,  he  has 
sometimes  refused  to  join  them  on  the  plea  of  illness.  He  sees  Sarai  every 
morning,  and  letters  are  often  exchanged  between  them.  Many  times  she 
has  seemed  agitated  when  reading  his  notes ;  would  hasten  away  to  an- 
swer them,  and  only  recover  peace  when  she  received  some  return. — 
Would  to  Heaven  the  mystery  or  the  wedding  was  over  for  us  all,  for  Aza- 
riah  tells  me  some  seem  to  wonder  at  Helon's  being  so  grave.  As  for  Sa- 
rai, she  is,  as  one  might  expect  of  one  so  gifted,  quiet  and  self-possessed  be- 
fore her  guests ;  but  oh !  I  see  this  festival  is  mockery  itself,  and  that  her 
heart  is  busy  with  sad,  sad  thoughts.  Just  before  I  began  to  write  to  you 
this  evening  I  went  to  her,  hoping  that  the  influence  of  the  hour  might  be 
such  as  to  make  her  willing  to  repose  confidence  in  me,  and  if  'there  was 
comfort  to  give,  I  could  give  it  I  found  her  already  decked  in  .her  bridal 
splendor,  and  alone.  She  was  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  though  she  saw  me, 
she  continued  kneeling — so  I  have  left  her.  Still  she  feels  it  best  to  suffer 
alone. 

Very  soon  the  maidens  will  be  here,  and  with  torches  and  song  we  shall 
be  led  to  the  bridegroom's  house ;  he  will  come  forth  to  meet  us ;  the  last 
promises  made  and  prayers  said ;  the  doors  closed ;  and  then,  pray  Heaven, 
jnay  there  be  true  joy  on  the  faces  of  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  marriage 
supper,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  the  guests,  for  oh !  I  am  wearied  of  all  this. 
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All  mystery  is  over,  and  for  as  now,  God  help  us,  was  ever  misery  like  onto 
this?  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  hope  was  in  my  heart,  and  now  can  I  ever 
smile  again?  The  maidens  went  forth  with  us  as  I  told  you ;  torches  gleam- 
ed upon  our  jewelled  dresses;  the  people  had  assembled  to  see  the  proces- 
sion, and  the  dancing-girls  moved  in  their  graceful  attitudes  round  and  be- 
fore us,  while  the  flower-girls  threw  wreaths  of  flowers  in  the  pathway. — 
The  bridegroom  came  forth  to  meet  us.  How  eagerly  I  looked  at  him ! 
Unobserved  I  could  now  do  so.  He  was  still  very  pale,  and  as  he  greeted 
Sarai,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  seemed  like  one  who  would  faint.  Sarai 
whispered  something  to  him.  With  a  strong  effort  he  mastered  himself,  and 
at  the  feast  he  was  self-possessed  and  quiet.  At  last  Benaiah,  Sarai,  Helon 
and  myself,  were  left  alone.  An  hour  remained  before  day  would  dawn,  when 
the  chariots  were  to  come.  Helon  seemed  weary,  and  his  lip  even  was  col- 
orless, while  Sarai  was  excited ;  talked  a  great  deal  and  strangely.  I  was 
exhausted  by  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  Benaiah  advised  me  to  go  to  my 
room,  as  he  would  sit  with  his  children ;  but  Sarai  reminded  me  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  we  met  again,  so  I  did  not  obey  him.  I  took  some  wine, 
but  it  did  not  waken  me ;  ami  at  last,  from  utter  exhaustion,  I  laid  my  head 
upon  the  pillows  of  the  couch  and  went  to  sleep.  When  I  awakened,  the 
sun  had  been  up  possibly  two  hours,  and  hearing  some  one  moaning  near 
me,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  see  Helon  lying  on  a  couch  moaning 
piteously,  Benaiah  and  Sarai  watching  beside  him.  Sarai  was  bathing  He- 
Ion's  head  with  snow-water,  and  Benaiah  was  advising  that  a  leech  be  sent 
for,  she  persisting  that  one  should  not  be  called.  Benaiah  seemed  some- 
what displeased,  and  said  that,  as  she  would  not  send  for  a  leech  to  cure 
him,  at  least  the  chariot  should  be  sent  away,  for  Helon  was  too  ill  to  tra- 
vel for  a  week  at  least;  and  he  moved  away,  intending  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders.  Sarai  left  the  sick  man's  couch  to  intercept  him,  and  said, 
hurriedly,  that  the  chariots  must  not  be  sent  away — that  Helon's  illness 
would  soon  be  over. 

44 Is  the  child  possessed?"  asked  Benaiah. — "It  seems  as  if  you  were 
both  possessed.  A  little  while  ago,  and  Helon  and  you  lost  your  happy 
looks,  and  I  thought  the  old  man  had  best  look  on  and  not  interfere.  The 
marriage  was  put  off  at  Helon's  request,  and  his  reason  was  not  such  an  one 
as  I  would  have  given.  I  whispered  to  myself—'  Patience,  patience ;'  then 
came  a  letter  desiring  the  marriage.  I  was  ottly  too  glad  to  agree  to  it,  for 
it  showed  you  were  one,  and  I  believed  all  trouble  over.  During  the  fes- 
tival you  have  both  been  grave,  as  if  you  were  preparing  for  the  tomb,  and 
not  for  a  happy  life ;  and  now,  Sarai,  you  would  let  Helon  die  without  aid, 
or  else  kill  him  with  undue  fatigue.  I  do  not  understand  all  this,  and 
scarcely  feel  like  crying  patience  any  more." 

I  heard  the  sick  man  murmur,  ••  O  that  I  might  die."  Sarai  sank  upon 
some  cushions  beside  Helon,  and  the  old  man  glancing  at  Sarai's  care-worn, 
anxious  face,  strode  to  the  couch,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  sick  man's 
shoulder,  asked,  "  Helon !  Helon  !  is  there  any  thing  kept  from  me  ?"  He 
did  not  answer  by  words,  but  tossing  back  his. hair  from  his  forehead,  point- 
ed to  a  cluster  of  red  swellings,  from  which  grew  the  fatal  red  hair.  He 
tore  off  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  and  there  were  the  same.    O  God,  Helon 

was  a  leper  1 Mother,  this  will  break  your  heart  to  hear,  but  had  you 

been  there,  and  could  you  be  with  us  now ! 

Benaiah  was  stunned  for  the  moment  by  the  terrible  blow.  A  shriek  es- 
caped his  lips,  and  then,  for  some  moments,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  like  a 
drunken  man,  not  knowing  what  be  did.    Presently  a  red  spot  came  upon 
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his  cheek ;  it  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  then  he  poured  forth  upon  Helon 
abuse  upon  abuse,  taunt  upon  taunt,  curse  upon  curse.  It  was  all  dread- 
ful, dreadful  to  hear.  Sarai  was,  happily,  unconscious.  At  the  first  sound 
of  her  father's  angry  voice  she  fainted.  As  for  Helon — poor  Helon  I  he  an- 
swered but  t>y  moans,  and  an  oft-repeated  wish  that  he  might  die.  Never 
did  I  hear  such  angry  words  as  Benaiah  uttered;  at  first  they  paralysed  me, 
— I  could  not  move ;  and  when  I  tried  to  pacify  him,  he  shook  me  off,  Sa- 
rai lay  a  long  time  insensible,  and  I  doubted  if  she  would  live  again.  The 
eight  of  her  lifeless  form,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  given  full  vent  to  his  rage, 
and  that  Helon  had  uttered  no  word  of  defence,  calmed  Benaiah,  and 
though  he  did  not  assist  in  my  attempts  to  recall  life,  he  came  to  us,  and 
with  folded  arms  watched  how  long  it  was  before  she  breathed  with  any 
certainty  or  freedom.  When  at  last  he  saw  she  knew  where  she  was,  and 
that  memory  had  come  to  her,  be  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  Sa- 
rai, beloved  child,  would  that  you  had  died  I11  then  burying  his  face  in  his 
.  hand*,  he  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Sarai,  seemed  almost  stern  in  her 
strength — in  her  despair ;  for  she  said,  as  she  took  a  goblet  of  wine  from  my 
hand,  that  she  knew  sorrow  would  come,  but  she  prayed  to  be  spared  the 
sight  of  it;  "  and  now,  Miriam,"  she  said,  "  you  know  all  this  desolation; 
I  am  Helon's  wife ;  no  one  can  separate  us  now,  and  the  wilderness  is  to 
be  our  home."  Passing  her  father,  she  went  to  Helon,  and  would  have 
supported  him  with  her  arm.  This  he  prevented,  and  said,  firmly,  "  Sarai, 
I  have  done  wrong,  but  it  is  over, — my  weakness  of  soul  is  passed.  I  yield 
to  you  no  longer, — alone  I  shall  go  to  the  desert  1"  and  clasping  his  hands, 
Helon  prayed—"  O  that  I  might  have  my  request,  and  that  Qod  would 
grant  me  the  thing  I  long  for  ! — Even  that  it  would  please  God  to  destroy 
me — that  he  would  let  loose  his  hand  and  cut  me  off/1  Being  repulsed, 
Sarai  knelt  beside  him,  and  laying  her  head  on  the  same  pillow,  whispered, 
"  Remember  my  vow.1' 

Benaiah  seemed  utterly  subdued  now,  for  be  said,  as  he  stood  by  Helon, 
in  the  most  bitter  anguish,  "  My  poor  boy — my  poor  boy  I"  then  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  took  Sarai's  hand  with  gentleness  :  "  Come,  Sarai— come, 
my  child !  we  must  go ; — this  is  no  place  for  you."  "  My  place  is  wher- 
ever Helon  may  be,"  Sarai  answered ;  and  as  she  continued  speaking,  her 
voice,  at  first  tremulous  from  emotion,  became  firm  and  clear.  "  My  place 
is  wherever  Helon  may  be ; — my  vow  is  before  God,  that  no  means  shall  be 
left  unused  to  accomplish  that  prayer.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  urge  me  to 
crime  to  seal  that  vow — if  my  earthly  helps  fail  me,  let  me  depart  in  peace 
with  him.  My  hope  is,  that  1  may  go  where  he  goeth,  and  die  where  he 
dieth.  Hear  me,  father !  listen  to  me,  so  that  you  may  see  I  am  not  unpre- 
pared for  opposition.  I  am  Helon's  wife,  and  the  Roman  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  law  prevents  any  interference  on  your  part ;  neither  do  they  exact 
obedience  to  you.  My  past  cheerful  submission  to  a  kind  father  must  com- 
fort you ;  that  submission  is  transferred  now  to  Helon,  and  nought  can  di- 
vide us.  I  have  obtained  powerful  friends  among  the  Roman  powers,  who 
will  move  heaven  and  earth  that  I  may  accomplish  my  wish,  and  who  will 
help  me,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  All, 
my  dear  father,  that  you  can  do,  will  be  to  call  down  the  anathemas  of  the 
church ;  but  though  they  wound  my  spirit's  joy,  the  church  cannot  harm 
me,  or  imprison  me  one  hour.  I  have  thrown  myself  into  the  care  of  the 
Romans,  who  have  promised  to  prevent  any  outward  bonds  of  church, 
or  parent,  or  friend.  Father,  believe  not  your  child  says  these  things 
from  a  spirit  of  daring.  Oh,  no !  Could  you  but  know  the  love  which 
dwells  in  my  heart  for  you !  But  I  have  known  what  measures  you  would 
take,  to  keep  me  from  what  you  deem  a  desolate  lot,  and  have  merely  taken 
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precaution,  that  you  may  not  prevent  my  tow.  Shall  Helen  be  ill  and  alone 
in  the  desert,  while  I,  his  wife,  live  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury!  Even  for 
myself,  I  would  go  with  him ;  for  if  I  did  not  love  him  as  I  do,  how  could 
I  bear  to  have  the  remembrance  of  my  desertion  of  him  haunt  me  by  day 
and  night,  coming  as  a  sting  to  every,  hour's  pleasure!  My  mother,  your 
Rachel,  father,  would  have  gone  to  Hades  with  you,  and  would  you  have 
me  desert  Helon  in  his  utmost  need  ?  Neither  will  I  desert  him.  Think 
not,  father,  that  you  can  persuade  me,  or  terrify  me  to  alter  my  determination. 
It  is  a  right*— it  is  a  happy  one,  and  I  must  abide  by  it  I  have  opposed 
and  conquered  the  seemingly  immovable  opposition  of  Helon,  and  I  can 
bear  all  eke.  My  vow  disarmed  his  opposition,  and  now  I  repeat  it : — 
God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  hear  me !  The  life  thou  givest  me  I  de- 
vote to  Helon.  If  he  goeth  to  the  desert,  there  will  I  be ;  no  powers  on 
earth  shall  prevent  my  being  with  him  in  his  illness  and  affliction;  and 
Thou,  O  God,  wilt  pardon  me,  if,  to  accomplish  this  vow,  1  may  have  to 
do  that  which  .will  be  sin  on  my  soul ;  for  nought — nought  shall  separate, 
me  from  Helon — not  even  this  his  opposition.  Hear  me,  Jehovah!  my 
•vow  is  before  Thee!" 
,  Tears  streamed  from  Benaiah's  eyes.  He  saw  that  words  were  useless 
then.  He  motioned  me  to  go  with  him ;  and  together,  sad,  distressed  be- 
yond utterance,  we  left  them.  Benaiah  staid  away  but  a  while,  and  to  re- 
turn with  renewed  supplications,  in  vain.  Yesterday  the  priests,  according 
to  law,  have  examined  the  sick  person ;  they  declare  it  a  decided  case  of 
leprosy,  and  that,  before  this  time,  it  must  have  taken  fearful  root  in  his 
system,  the  eruptions  were  so  sudden  and  abundant ;  yet  they  delay  their 
final  sentence  for  the  usual  seven  days  to  pass ;  then  Helon  goes  forth  from 
Jerusalem.     Will  it  be  alone  ? 

I  have  not  seen  Sarai  since  that  terrible  morning.  It  heightens  the  sad- 
ness of  that  scene,  if  possible,  when  I  recollect  that  the  sun  shone  into  that 
room  of  misery,  and  shed  its  beams  upon  wretched  beings  clad  in  bridal 
robes  and  decked  with  magnificent  jewels.  I  go  this  afternoon  to  see  them. 
I  do  not  use  my  voice  in  favor  of  either  side.  I  dare  not.  I  can  but  weep. 
The  servants  have  all  fled  from  Helon's  house,  and  when  he  departs,  it  is  to 
be  burnt  to  the  ground  with  all  it  contains,  so  great  is  the  fear  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  plague  is  among  them  with  more  power  than  ever,  judging  from 
this  frightful  case.  The  priests  have  desired  it,  and  Helon  has  not,  by 
word  or  sign,  refused  consent.  For  fear  of  robbers,  the  afflicted  ones  mean 
to  take  to  the  wilderness  but  bare  necessaries,  a  couple  of  camels  to  bear 
them  away  from  home  and  friends,  and  to  be  loaded  with  a  few  things— a 
tent,  some  cooking  utensils,  some  clothing,  and  they  will  find  food  enough 
in  the  luxuriant  wastes  of  the  south.  Alas !  alas !  that  such  bright  hopes 
should  die !  Benaiah  wears  on  his  face,  when  I  see  him,  that  scowl  of  an- 
guish. He  is  mostly  with  Sarai,  and  he  is  to  go  with  me.  He  calls  i 
farewell ! 


Nisan  12tA. 

Gone!  gone!— The  embers  of  Helon's  house  is  still  burning,  though 
faintly  ; — utterly  wrecked  and  ruined  is  its  stone  arches  and  splendor :  ut- 
terly ruined  seems  the  fortune  of  its  master — not  utterly,  for  a  sweet,  noble 
woman  goes  with  him. — That  he  holds  most  precious,  is  his  still. 

I  saw  Sarai  immediately  after  last  writing  to  you,  but  it  was  but  a  scene 
of  vain  endeavor  on  the  part  of  father  and  husband  to  dissuade  her,  with 
gentle  determination.  She  did  not  yield.  She  has  scarcely  ever  wept  during 
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the  whole  of  this  dreadful  trial.  Probably  the  excitement  has  prevented  it, 
and  a  feeling  that  action  must  be  hers.  The  next,  and  the  next— -all  the 
days  went  by,  and  daily  we  saw  them.  Helon  daily  grew  better ;  and  the 
serenth  at  last  came,  with  its  priests  and  final  sentence.  They  came  about 
dusk.  After  they  had  gone,  Benaiah  and  Helon  renewed  their  entreaties. 
The  old  man  wept  and  prayed  all  the  night ;  but  it  was  useless.  Yester- 
day's morning  light  made  nature  glad ;  and  a  Roman  soldier  came  with 
word  that  the  loaded  camels  were  at  the  city's  southern  gate.  Sarai  heard 
him  with  apparent  calmness,  but  as  she  left  the  room  I  saw  that  her  step 
faltered.  I  went  with  her,  and,  without  a  word,  saw  her  put  on  her  coarse, 
serviceable  garments,  and  perceived  that  in  the  tunic  she  had  hid  some 
pieces  of  gold.  She  did  not  speak,  and  I  could  only  weep.  As  she  hid  away  in 
her  mantle  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  heard  he?  ejaculate,  in  a  low 
tone—"  May  God  comfort  us." 

How  often  it  is  in  life,  that  what  we  feel  we  cannot  bear,  when  we  see  it 
possibly  prepared  for  us  in  the  future ;  yet  when  the  so-much-feared  future 
is  the  present,  we  find  we  can  bear,  and  act  readily  and  well,  while  those 
things  we  did  not  deem  could  affect  us  unnerves  us.  So  with  Sarai.  She 
could  leave  her  father,  her  home,  her  new  home  and  Jerusalem,  with  ap- 
parent calmness.  But  as  her  dress  caught  in  an  ornament  of  her  harp,  she 
leaned  upon  it  in  very  anguish,  and  groaned  aloud.  I  put  my  arms  around 
her,  but  instantly  she  shook  them  off.  "  I  pray  you,  no  sympathy,"  she  hur- 
riedly exclaimed ;  "  if  I  express  my  wretchedness,  strength  will  leave  me, 
and  all  this  will  have  to  be  gone  over  again."  She  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
and  she  begged  me  to  leave  her  alone  a  moment.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  she 
knelt  in  prayer ;  and  going  to  the  room  where  Benaiah  was,  I  saw  that  the 
last  words  were  being  exchanged  between  Helon  and  himself.  Sarai  came 
in,  and  they  both  knelt  for  his  blessing.  "  Helon,  my  poor  child,"  he  fal- 
tered, "  may  Ood  bless  thee  and  heal  thee.  But  for  Sarai  I  ask  no  bles- 
sing. If  she  go  from  me,  may  the  sands  of  the  desert  scorch  her  very  sore, 
and  the  tree  of  the  wilderness  be  dust  and  ashes  in  her  mouth.  If  she  go 
from  her  poor  old  father,  may  this  curse  of  mine  linger  about  her  till  it 
maddens  her.    May  God  forsake  her  if  she  leaves  me ;  and" 

At  these  words  Sarai  interrupted  the  horrible  curse  with  a  shriek,  and 
fled  from  the  room.  Helon  and  myself  followed  her,  and  found  her  leaning 
against  the  porch  door.  Helon  took  her  hand,  and  begged  her  to  go  back : 
"  Think  of  the  curse,  Sarai,  and  go  to  your  father.  God  will  take  care  of 
me."  "  He  will  take  care  of  us  both — of  us  all,"  was  the  answer  of  the  no- 
ble, courageous  being.  "  As  for  the  old  man,  my  father,  I  have  maddened 
him.  God  pardon  me  that.  He  will  not  curse  his  child  long.  Miriam,  go 
back  and  comfort  him.  Now,  Helon" — and  she  even  smiled—"  I  am 
strong  again."  She  held  her  hand  to  me.  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  but 
she  disengaged  herself  quickly,  as  if  fearing  to  trust  herself,  and  was  gone. 

When  I  went  to  Benaiah  that  curse  rang  in  my  ear,  and  I  had  no  com- 
fort to  speak  to  him.  When  he  saw  1  came  alone  he  asked  no  questions, 
but  repeated,  again  and  again,  "  I  did  not  believe  she  would  go  when  she 
heard  my  curse,  else,  O,  my  God,  else  I  had  blessed  my  child  1" 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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STSTBM  OP  POSmVB  PHILOSOPHY. 

II. 

OF    SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  OR  TBE   SCIENCE   OF  HISTORY. 

We  have  said  that  the  nature  of  things  imposes  it  as  a  condition  on  the 
positive  philosophy,  first  of  all  to  erect  history  into  a  science.'  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  demonstrated,  that  the  changes  supervening  in  society 
obey  a  determinate  law,  and  succeed  each  other  by  a  true  filiation.  In  this 
second  article,  we  shall  exhibit  the  most  general  points  of  M>.  Comte' s  doc- 
trine, fattigia  rerum. 

What  Bossuet  says  of  individuals  is  equally  true  of  communities ;  they 
are  subject  to  change,  and  it  is  law  which  governs  them.  One  fact  is  un- 
deniable, the  ancient  order  of  things  disappeared  before  that  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  this,  overthrown  in  its  turn,  has  but  left  some  of  its  fragments 
amidst  modern  societies.  Have  these  great  mutations  been  fortuitous  f 
that  is,  could  they  have  followed  each  other  in  a  purely  arbitrary  order,  so 
that  the  modern  might  indifferently  have  preceded  the  ancient  form  of  civili- 
zation, this  becoming  its  derivative  1  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  have  these 
changes  been  necessary  ?  that  is,  have  they  arisen  from  each  other  under 
the  action  of  general  causes  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  succession 
could  have  been  broken  only  by  the  occurrence  of  immense  disorders,  cata- 
clysms, pestilential  maladies  destructive  beyond  all  precedent,  irruptions  of 
barbarians,  more  numerous  and  more  devastating  than  Ihose  Germanic  tribes, 
Sclavonians  and  Tartars,  that  broke  loose  upon  the  Roman  empire?  To 
this  last  question,  M.  Comte  replies  most  affirmatively.  Assuming  as  given 
facts,  the  nature  of  man  and  the  action  of  destructive  causes,  such  as  his- 
tory records,  the  general  course  of  things  has  been  necessary ;  the  filiation 
of  human  opinions,  and,  thence,  of  social  forms,  could  not,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been.  But,  thus  to  indicate  a  necessary 
succession,  is  merely  recognizing  a  fact,  and  not  resolving  the  problem. 
We  must  go  farther,  and  exhibit  the  law  which  regulates  this  succession. 
A  single  glance  over  our  globe,  shows  us  different  groups  of  nations  in 
very  unequal  states  of  civilization,  from  the  lowest  hordes  of  New  Holland 
to  the  powerful  cities  of  Europe ;  from  the  merest  rudiments!  essays  to  the 
most  complex  results  of  social  life.  To  .aim  at  embracing  immediately 
under  the  same  formula  such  a  diversity  of  conditions,  would  only  perplex 
our  discussion ;  we  must  pass  by  those  populations  whose  progress  has  been 
retarded  by  causes  reserved  for  future  examination,  and  must  confine  our 
attention,  at  the  outset,  to  the  most  prolonged  series.  It  is  thus,  that  in 
every  natural  system  the  normal  state  must  be  studied  previously  to  the  per- 
turbations, and  that,  in  living  bodies,  the  conditions  of  health  must  be 
known  before  diseased  action  can  be  properly  investigated.  Now,  the  se- 
ries, whose  evolution  exhibits  the  most  varied  phases,  is  that  which  includes 
the  Greeks,  with  their  oriental  communications, — the  Romans,  with  their 
Greek  education, — the  middle  ages,  heirs  of  the  Roman  religion,  policy, 
and  legislation, — and,  finally,  modern  communities,  the  lineal  offspring  of 
the  middle  ages. 

The  fact  being  established,  historically,  that  societies  undergo  transfor- 
mations, M.  Comte  has  discovered  the  law  of  these  changes,  which  he  thus 
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enunciates :  All  our  conceptions,  [and  consequently  social  conceptions,  or 
those  which  direct  society,]  pass  through  three  successive  states  in  a  deter- 
minate order,  namely,-— first,  the  theological ;  next,  the  metaphysical ;  and, 
lastly,  the  positive  state.  In  the  theological  state,  man,  projecting  his  own 
nature  on  the  external  world,  conceives  all  objects  to  be  moved  by  wills  essen- 
tially analogous  to  his  own ;  in  the  metaphysical  state,  he  substitutes  entities 
for  the  concrete  conceptions  of  the  theological  system ;  finally,  in  the  positive 
state,  having  come  to  recognize  bis  true  position,  amidst  the  order  of  which 
he  constitutes  a  part,  he  learns  that  all  phenomena  are  determined  by  the 
properties  of  objects,  whence  result  immutable  laws.  Thus  astronomy, 
where  Apollo  and  his  chariot  were  formerly  so  conspicuous,  and  of  which 
the  Pythagorean  ideas,  touching  numbers  and  harmonies,  together  with  so 
many  other  metaphysical  conceptions,  once  formed  an  element,  has  now 
come  to  appertain,  irrevocably,  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  geometry,  and 
mechanics.  Thus  physics,  where  lightning,  for  instance,  was  long  attribu- 
ted to  the  immediate  agency  of  Jupiter,  and  where  metaphysics  had  intro- 
duced the* horror  of  a  vacuum,  is  now  an  organized  science  relative  to  the 
phenomena  of  barology,  electricity,  light,  sound,  and  heat.  Thus  biology, 
in  which  living  bodies  have,  at  times,  been  abandoned  to  the  intervention 
of  demons,  to  possessions,  and  to  magical  influences,  at  other  times  sub- 
jected to  metaphysical  explications,  has,  at  length,  cast  off  this  admixture, 
and,  almost  under  our  own  eyes,  has  been  united  to  the  general  system  of 
knowledge.  Finally,  social  science,  the  place  of 'which  has  been  occupied, 
from  the  remotest  ages,  by  theological  systems  or  metaphysical  ideas,  has 
now  reached  the  point  where  efforts  to  institute  it  are  apparent  on  every 
side,  and  where  its  regular  organization  is,  doubtless,  near  at  hand.  M. 
Cotnte  has,  as  he  thinks,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  basis  of  this  great 
operation.  , 

The  origin  of  societies,  like  that  of  all  other  things,  is  inaccessible  to 
human  inquiry.  But,  even  at  this  day,  we  are  able  to  study  some  of  the 
lower  degrees  of  the  social  evolution.  At  various  points  of  our  globe  popu- 
lations may  be  found,  near  to  what  is  termed  a  state  of  nature,  presenting 
subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  philosopher,  who  can  connect  the  first 
essays  of  civilization  with  its  highest  forms. 

.  There,  in  very  various  combinations,  are  exhibited  the  following  charac- 
ters: Men  are  essentially  hunters  and  warriors;  their  military  expeditions 
being  undertaken,  not  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  but  to  gratify  an  appetite 
for  plunder,  or  vengeance,  or,  frequently,  cannibalism.  Their  excessive 
indolence  is  overcome  only  by  the  stimulus  of  want,  or  of  violent  passions. 
Their  arts  are  few  and  simple,  their  ideas  restricted,  their  religious  notions 
limited  to  the  worship  of  what  are  styled  fetishes,  as  trees,  springs,  moun- 
tains, animals,  &c.  Yet  in  this  feebly-developed  state,  are  visible  the  first 
germs  of  civilization ;  a  rudimental  morality,  a  simple  poetry  and  music, 
and  an  outline  of  scientific  combinations,  exhibited  in  the  operations  of  an 
imperfect  industry,  and  in  rude  conceptions  touching  the  nature  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  This  period  is  styled  by  M.  Comte,  the  age  of  fetichism. 
Various  traces  of  it  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  succeeding  stages  of  civi- 
lization. 

Such  is  the  first  phase  of  human  development,  instances  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  second  stage  is  polytheism.  Here 
men  no  longer  worship  the  neighboring  material  objects;  their  divinities 
assume  a  more  abstract  character,  and  have  each  the  supervision  of  an  ex- 
tended department  The  system  of  castes ;  the  regular  institution  of  sla- 
very ;  a  marked  scientific  progress,  though  not  equal  to  that  which  distin- 
guishes monotheism;  a  very  precarious  industry ;  a  great  development  of  the 
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floe  arts,  and  the  predominance  of  the  military  spirit,  are  characteristics  of 
this  stage.    It  will  be  well  briefly  to  review  each  of  these  particulars. 

In  the  regime  of  castes  the  sacerdotal  orders  predominate.  It  is  net, 
here,  our  business  either  to  condemn  these  ancient  institutions,  or  to  regret 
their  inevitable  extinction.  They  filled  an  indispensable  part  during  their 
own  time ;  and  the  human  mind  being  what  it  is,  k  was  impossible  that  the 
earliest  advances  should  have  been  made  otherwise  than  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  theocratic  regime.  Now,  a  caste  occupying  the  supreme  rank — possess- 
ing the  requisite  leisure,  and  being  the  depositary  of  the  most  important  arts, 
and  of  all  the  existing  theoretical  knowlege,  necessarily  exercised  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  humanity,  and  prepared,  during  its  long  domina- 
tion, the  elements  of  all  that  succeeding  ages  have  inherited.  On  the  other 
hand,  independently  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  these  castes  to  all  farther 
changes,  we  should  remark,  that  owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  temporal  with 
the  spiritual  power,  no  proper  distinction  was  made  in  ancient  times  between 
that  which  is  strictly  the  office  of  law  and  that  which  appertains  to  manners 
and  education.  Under  such  a  system,  everything  was  of  necessity  regu- 
lated. 

Ancient  slavery  was  an  institution  then  in  accordance  with  the  habitudes 
and  necessities  of  the  social  state.  This  is  apparent,  when  we  consider  how 
vastly  it  differed  from  our  modern  slavery — a  monstrosity  now  banished  into 
our  colonies,  and  directly  in  contradiction  with  our  present  social  wants  and 
habitudes.  Here,  an  insurmountable  prejudice  separates  the  slave  from  his 
master ;  there,  no  such  prejudice  existed.  The  freed  man  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  entering  into  society,  and  the  most  eminent  individuals  were  liable 
to  become  slaves.  Homer's  Eumeus  was  connected  with  a  noble  family  of 
the  Greek  islands ;  Plato  was  sold  as  a  slave ;  Ventidius,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Parthians,  had  been  one ;  the  freed  men,  Pallas  and  Narcissus,  were  the 
arbiters  of  the  Roman  empire.  Accordingly,  when  once  the  social  state 
had  undergone  a  radical  change,  and  slavery,  transformed  into  serfage,  had 
grown  to  be  a  useless  institution,  a  general  emancipation  became  possible. 
Ancient  slavery  was  the  result  of  an  amelioration  of  manners,  through  which 
the  conqueror  made  use  of  his  captive  instead  of  slaying  him,— of  the  con- 
tempt attached  to  industrial  pursuits,  amidst  populations  essentially  military, 
and  of  the  leisure  those  populations  thereby  acquired  to  gratify  their  predo- 
minant tastes  for  war,  government  and  agriculture.  The  institution  neces- 
sarily ceased  when  industry  had  grown  into  favor,  and  when  free  men  had 
come  to  regard  labor  as  a  thing  to  be  demanded  rather  than  inflicted  j  as  a 
recompense,  not  as  a  punishment. 

The  fact  cannot  here  require  any  elaborate  proof,  that  industry,  m  an- 
cient times,  occupied  a  very  subordinate  rank.  It  had  not  then  achieved 
its  greatest  wonders ;  and  being  consigned  to  the  lower  castes, or  to  a  ser- 
vile population,  it  was  regarded  with  little  interest.  In  the  sciences,  not- 
withstanding the  serious  impediments  unquestionably  growing  out  of  poly* 
theistic  conceptions,  there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress.  Geometry  was 
developed ;  astronomical  theories  were  founded ;  Archimedes  established 
some  first  notions  in  physics ;  Aristotle,  Erasistratus,  Hersphilus,  and  Ga- 
len made  some  discoveries  in  biology.  In  a  word,  the  scientific  triumphs 
reserved  for  posterior  ages  were  prepared.  But  we,  the  men  of  modern 
times,  instituted,  however,  in  the  school  of  antiquity,  can  never  cease  to 
admire  the  marvellous  excellence  then  attained  in  the  fine  arts.  Poly- 
theism, during  its  long  domination,  had  become  intimately  interwoven 
with  men's  conceptions,  and  deeply  impressed  upon  every  thing.  The 
artist  then  enjoyed  an  advantage  which  he  has  never  since*  possessed  in  an 
equal  degree,  namely,  that  he  could  resort  to  living  ideas  and  common 
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sentiments,  and  was,  consequently,  always  felt  and  understood,— addressing 
himself  not  to  the  memory  and  to  mere  erudition,  but  to  the  imagination 
and  the  heart. 

The  predominance  of  the  military  spirit  in  antiquity  was  in  direct  relation 
with  the  inferiority  of  industry.  As  men  were  then  unfitted  to  struggle  with 
nature,  they  the  more  willingly  entered  into  contest  with  their  fellow-men ; 
and  when,  at  length,  this  resource  failed, — when,  for  instance,  the  Roman 
people  had  finally  accomplished  a  work  of  conquest  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory, a  portentous  debility  soon  paralysed  this  vast  body.  It  seemed,  and 
the  event  soon  showed,  that  having  finished  its  task,  there  was  no  farther 
occasion  for  its  existence.  At  that  period,  as  well  as  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  feudal  noblesse  had  taken  the  place  of  the  governing  classes 
of  antiquity,  the  highest  profession  was  that  of  arms.  A  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  our  day  on  this  subject,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  immense  differ- 
ences existing  between  past  and  modern  societies. 

In  the  next  stage,  when  monotheism,  the  successor  of  polytheism,  had  bo* 
come  fairly  predominant,  vast  changes  took  place  in  those  communities  which 
were  the  direct  inheritors  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization.  The  fundamental 
division  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  was  established  definitively; 
and  the  fact  that  the  priesthood,  the  most  elevated  class  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  recruited  from  all  ranks  of  society,  gave  a  serious  blow  to  a  practice 
which  had  prevailed  generally  in  antiquity,  namely,  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  functions.  The  mental  habitudes  which  monotheism  creates,  are  far 
more  favorable  than  those  of  polytheism  to  the  culture  of  (he  sciences.  The 
former,  indeed,  supposes,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  latter,  the  re- 
gularity and  constancy  of  natural  phenomena.  Accordingly,  when  the  great 
elaboration,  preliminary  to  the  founding  of  Catholicism,  and  which,  from  its 
importance,  long  continued  to  absorb  the  higher  order  of  minds,  was  finally 
completed,  a  remarkable  scientific  activity  arose.  To  this  period  may  be 
assigned  the  first  labors  in  chemistry, the  science  which  connects  inorganic 
with  organic  nature.  Feudality,  which  emerged  out  of  the  destruction  of 
the  ancient  power  of  the  Cssars,  and  of  which  the  preparation  may  be  dated 
from  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  illy  adapted  for  an  enterprise  of 
conquest  like  that  which  Rome  had  pursued.  It  manifested  its  essentially 
defensive  efficacy,  on  the  one  hand,  in  combating  the  Mussulman  power,  on 
the  other,  in  restraining  the  turbulent  northern  populations.  This  tendency 
was  in  accordance  with  the  abolition  of  slavery — the  creation  of  free  com- 
munes, and  the  development  of  industry.  Thenceforward  may  be  traced 
that  radical  revolution  which  divides  the  modern  from  the  ancient  world. 
Industry  acquired  no  inconsiderable  importance— changing  men's  pursuits, 
diverting  military  activity,  creating  pacific  occupations,  and  casting  the 
weight  of  its  interests  in  the  balance  of  societies.  From  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  application  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  use  of  fire-arms  in  war, 
the  invention  of  paper,  and  the  discovery  of  printing.  That  the  fine  arts, 
moreover,  were  by  no  means  neglected,  those  magnificent  cathedrals  scat- 
tered over  Europe,  and  the  poems  of  Dante,  still  bear  witness.  But  Catho- 
lic art,  less  favored  in  this  respect  than  that  of  polytheism,  reached  its  apo- 
gee just  when  the  social  organization  which  had  produced  it  was  breaking 
np,  and  when  men  were  becoming  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  sym- 
bol which  it  aimed  to  idealize. 

Indeed,  the  last  phase,  amidst  which  we  now  live — that  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  Catholico-feudal  civilization,  was  at  hand.  .  M.  Comte,  by  a  mas- 
terly historical  analysis,  has  shown  that  this  movement  of  decomposition 
must  be  referred,  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the  sixteenth,  but  to  the  two 
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preceding  centuries.  There  is  this  only  difference  between  the  two  epochs 
^-that  in  rtie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  elaboration  was  spon- 
taneous, whereas,  subsequently,  men  worked  with  set  purpose  to  undermine 
the  ancient  edrftcg. 

The  straggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  in  which  the 
former  was  vanquished, — the  progressive  authority  acquired  by  the  legists, 
fa  direct  and  continued  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions, — the  ten* 
^fancies  to  independence  manifested  among  the  national  clergies,  threaten- 
ing a  breach  in  the  Catholic  unity, — the  eruption  of  dangerous  heresies, 
'which  testified,  by  the  bloodshed  required  for  their  suppression,  at  what  a 
'price  mental  convergence  had  then  to  be  purchased, — all  evinced  that,  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  active  causes  of  destruction  were  at 
'work  in  this  vast  body.     But  it  was  still  standing  apparently  erect  and  firm, 
■when,  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Protestantism  wrested 
from  it  a  large  section  of  Europe.     Catholicism  now  lost  what  had  consti- 
-tnted  its  distinctive  character ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  intellectual  head  of  so- 
•ciety — the  regulator  of  the  most  advanced  communities ;  and  there  were 
-How  two  heads,  two  directions,  two  philosophies.     Here  was  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  Catholico-fendal  organization  and  that  of  modern  times.  Thence- 
. forward  all  was  a  rapid  series  of  destruction  and  ruin.     In  vain  did  Protes- 
tantism endeavor  to  retain  the  human  mind  on  the  declivity  where  she  had 
-placed  it.     A  philosophy  endued  with  a  growing  consciousness  of  its  criti- 
cal destination,  ministering  to  the  popular  dispositions,  and  ministered  to  by 
•'them,  changed  men's  ideas,  and  ideas  changed  the  face  of  society.     This 
•«ra  was  marked  by  immense  advances  in  science  and  indostry,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  diplomacy  as  a  substitute  for  the  influence  of  the  Popes,  in  maintain- 
•»g  the  mutual  relations  of  the  members  of  the  European  republic,  by  the 
ascendant  of  the  class  of  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  who  constituted  a 
*ort  of  new,  though  incomplete  spiritual  power  at  the  side  of  the  old,  by  the 
character  of  the  wars  which  were  no  longer  mere  enterprises  of  conquest, 
*  but  were  undertaken  with  reference  to  religion,  to  the  balance  of  power,  to 
'commerce,  or  to  politics.     And  though  the.  fine  arts  were  less  favorably 
situated  than  in  the  preceding  period,  owing  to  the  greater  instability  of 
ddeas,  and  to  the  rapid  succession  of  social  phases,  yet  the  undiminished 
•vigor  of  the  esthetic  faculties  was  testified  by  immortal  compositions. 
'•    Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  transformations  which  have  occurred  among 
the  advanced  populations  of  our  race,  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  pre- 
sent.   Two  memorable  attempts  (among  others)  have  been  made  to  exhibit 
•the  principle  of  these  changes— one  by  Bossuet,  the  other  by  Condorcet. 
.Both  of  these  writers  were  radically  mistaken,  for  neither  was  able  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  series  of  phenomena,  though  their  inability  arose  from  pre- 
cisely opposite  causes.     In  his   discourse  on  Universal  History,  Bossoet 
.traces  with  a  stead v  hand  the  course  of  events  in  antiquity,  where  he  sees 
.all  things  so  arranged  as,  first,  to  prepare  the  coming  of  Christ,  and,  subse- 
quently, to  further  the  definitive  establishment  of  Christianity.     But,  de- 
scending to  the  triumph  of  heresy  in  the  sixteenth  century — to  the  secession 
of  a  part  of  Europe,  and  to  the  extension  of  Protestantism  into  Socinianism, 
this  powerful  thinker  becomes  embarrassed  ;  he  fails  to  explain  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  mental  aberration,  and  even  seems  to  see  indications  of  a  return 
of  the  schismatics  to  the  ancient  fold.     If  his  views  were  insufficient  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  are  still  more  so  in  the  nineteenth.     The  separa- 
tion, instead  of  diminishing,  has,  in  fact,  only  continued  to  grow  wider. 
The  source  of  Bossuet's  error  was  the  religious  theory  which  guided  him  ; 
Condorcet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  misled  by  the  irreligious  doctrine  of  his 
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age.  The  events  subsequent  to  the  reform  movement — in  a  word,  the  wWj 
of  that  great  work  of  decomposition,  are  very  justly  estimated  by  Condor- 
cet ;  but  with  respect  to  all  previous  history  he  is  totally  at  a  loss :  in  his 
view,  the  religious  ages  were  times  of  darkness  or  of  madness,  and  it  be- 
comes, of  course,  incomprehensible  how  they  could  have  given  birth  1o  that 
philosophy  which  was  his  pride. 

The  development  of  the  positive  sciences,  has  manifestly  exercised  an 
important  directing  influence  on  the  evolution  of  society.  At  the  outset, 
theological  conceptions  embraced  and  explained  almost  everything;  but  the 
positive  -sciences,  afterward,  successively  invaded  different  sides  of  this 
domain.  The  memorable  contest,  touching  the  earth's  motion  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  evinced,  as  we'll  die  instinct  of  danger  among  the  sacer- 
dotal class,  as  the  irresistible  power  of  scientific  demonstration.  Yet*  with 
respect  to  the  phases  hitherto  completed,  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  actions 
of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  which,  by  a  continual  discussion  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinions,  polytheistic  or  monotheistic,  has  upheld  and  cherished  a 
certain  mental  liberty,  and  has  always  inclined  the  balance  to  the  side  of 
innovation.  * 

Whilst  the  theological  system  was  undergoing  those  transformations,  to 
which  history  bears  witness,  and  metaphysical  conceptibns  had  come,  some 
three  centuries  ago,  to  share  the  government  of  society;,  the  positive  regime 
was  in  a  gradual  process  of  organization.  At  present  it  embraces  afl  ex- 
cept the  social  domain.  But  if,  in  carefully  tracing  the  development  of  the 
sciences,  we  note  how  they  hare  driven  theological  and  metaphysical  no- 
tions from  one  strong-hold  to  another,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  series 
will  be  eventually  completed  by  the  only  addition  ih  which  it  is  now  de- 
ficient 

The  ancients  had  never  conceived  the  fact  of  a  social  evolution.  On 
witnessing  the  decay  of  their  political  establishments,  they  could  merely 
accuse  the  corruption  of  the  times,  and  turn  back  t<5  find  in  the  past  the 
only  model  worthy  to  be  imitated.  Christianity,  it*  is  true,  involved  the 
notion  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  law  over  the  olef  of  the  Christian  over 
the  Pagan  world ;  but  having,  in  its  turn,  been  underlined  by  the  perpetual 
'flax  of  human  things,  it,  also,  like  antiquity,  made  ns  appeal  to  the  past. 
The  question  was  never  fully  stated,  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  em 
of  the  celebrated  controversy,  touching  the  relative  merit  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  when  a  conviction  arose,  inspired  by  unequivocal  facts,  that 
progress  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  epoch,  but  is  really  indefinite. 
Henceforth,  public  men  can  never  again  seriously  Entertain  the  question, 
either  of  retrogradation  or  of  immobility.  Do  what  we  will,  the  present  is 
perpetually  modified  without  return.  What  was  lAig  a  spontaneous  ten- 
dency, ha*  now  become  an  end,  knowingly  pursued?  Men  feel  that  society 
is  in  motion,  and  that  with  them  it  lies  to  exercise  a*  useful  influence  on  its 
transformations.  In  the  view  of  the  ancient  philosophies,  society  is  some- 
thing naturally  fixed,  where  all  movement  is  accidental ;  in  that  of  the 
positive  philosophy,  it  is  something  naturally  progressive,  where  movement  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Here,  then,  as  elsewhere,  ft  is  requisite  that  man 
know  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives,  in  order  to  regulate  his  conduct 
accordingly.  I 

The  revolutionary  crisis  embraces,  in  different  degrees,  the  whole  Euro- 
pean republic ;  and  the  lessons  of  history,  the  grftat  and  sudden  changes 
which  have  occurred  among  modern  nations,  the  -  impulse  given  to  science 
and  industry, — >aH  has  clearly  inculcated  the  norfen  of  progress,  conjointly 
with  that  of  order,  which  last  alone  was  recognized  by  the  ancients. 
These  are  the  two  wants  which  now  demand,  and 'must  continue  to  demand, 
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an  equal  satisfaction  ;  but  which  are  alike  unsatisfied  at  the  present  day. 
fTwo  parties  now  divide  the  European  republic, — the  retrograde  party,  whose 
chief  end  is  order,  and  the  revolutionary  party,  whose  object  is  progress. 
.  In  their  alternate  triumphs  and  reverses,  these  two  factions  have  endeavored, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  destroy  each  other  ;  and  between  them  has  pro* 
visionally  arisen  a  conservative  party,  which  is  perpetually  denying  princi- 
ples, in  view  of  consequences,  and  overlooking  consequences,  in  behalf  of 
principles.  But  the  order  it  upholds,  is  manifestly  as  precarious  as  the  pro- 
gress it  favors;  nor  can  a  conciliation  be  established,  until  the  partisans  of 
order  shall  abandon  their  retrograde  doctrines,  and  the  party  of  progress 
cease  to  be  revolutionary.  For  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  order 
requires  the  restoration  of  the  past,  and  that  the  wants  of  society  are  to  be 
satisfied  by  an  indefinite  struggle  to  overthrow  old  institutions.  To  de- 
mand, however,  that  the  necessary  changes  be  made  without  disorder,  or 
that  the  preservation  of  order  do  not  obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  the 
necessary  changes,  is,  under  two  equivalent  forms,  to  state  the  problem  in 
its  totality. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  history  ; — the  growth  of  the  sciences, 
from  an  almost  imperceptible  germ  to  their  present  state  of  development, 
and  a  vast  prospective  increase,  of  which  we  already  see  indications ; — in- 
dustry pursuing  a  parallel  route  with  the  sciences ;  independent  of  them  at 
the  outset,  but  gradually  yielding  to  their  guidance,  and  thereby  achieving 
those  wonders,  now  and  hereafter  to  be  witnessed ; — the  forces,  religious  and 
military,  which  have  heretofore  controlled  society,  undergoing  radical  modi- 
fications, and  destined  to  further,  and  not  less  fundamental  changes; — 
finally,  war,  waged  perpetually  in  the  earliest  ages,  organized  for  a  truly 
social  object  in  the  latter  days  of  polytheism,  visibly  decreasing  during  the 
predominance  of  monotheism,  and  now  falling  into  still  greater  desuetude, 
under  the  approaching  regime  of  a  positive  philosophy. 

A  summary  mode  of  estimating  M.  Comte's  leading  ideas,  is  to  refer 
them  to  the  period  best  known  to  us,  the  present.  First,  then,  to  select  a 
fact  obvious  to  every  one — who  is  there  that  does  not  remark  this  tendency 
to  peace  in  modern  society,  even  amidst  perturbations,  which,  in  less  pacific 
times,  would  have  be%n  a  fruitful  source  of  bloodshed  ?  Among  the  en- 
lightened populations  of  our  day,  conquest  is,  so  to  speak,  a  word  without 
meaning.  To  what  end,  for  instance,  should  France  subdue  Germany,  or 
Germany  subjugate  France,  since,  among  communities  of  an  equal  develop- 
ment, the  condition  of  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  must  be,  funda- 
mentally, the  same  ?  It  was  otherwise  in  antiquity.  Military  activity  had 
then  a  perfectly  definite  end ;  and  in  a  society,  where  the  slave  was  made 
subservient  to  the  use  of  the  master,  the  vanquished  necessarily  became 
the  instrument  of  the  victor.  The  motto  of  the  monarch-people,  Tu  regere 
imperio  populos,  has  now  lost  its  significance,  except,  indeed,  with  reference 
to  communities  inferior  in  civilization.  .Not  that  courage  and  martial  talent 
have  declined,  for  we  saw,  in  our  last  revolutionary  contests,  what  energy 
may  be  aroused  by  strong  political  convictions ;  but,  simply,  the  end  of 
society  is  no  longer  military,  and  the  occasions,  of  war  have,  therefore,  di- 
minished. As  a  natural  consequence,  the  military  principle  has  lost  its  pre- 
ponderance, and  the  civil  power  has  increased  with  this  declension. 

But  we  should  carefully  observe  on  this  subject,  that  military  activity 
would  have  been  still  predominant,  or  that  society  would  have  still  continued 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  but  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  another  element, 
namely,  industry  taken  in  its  widest  sense.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
detail  the  proofs  of  the  jrast  influence  which  industrial  interests  have  now 
acquired.    The  fact  is  obvious,  and,  as  well  by  those  who  regret  as  by  those 
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who  approve  it,  it  is  seen  to  be  inevitable.  This  one  circumstance  has 
characterized  the  phases  of  the  social  evolution,  that  as  the  military  prin- 
ciple has  declined,  industrial  interests  nave  proportion  ably  advanced.  To 
wage  war  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  is  an  end  now  rarely  proposed ;  but  the 
question  of  developing  the  resources  of  human  association,  so  that  each  may 
enjoy  a  share  of  well-being,  is  exciting  an  ever-growing  interest  Here  is 
the  cause  of  tl.ose  radical  modifications  which  the  temporal  power  is  now 
undergoing,  modifications  correlative  with  the  tendency  to  peace. 

The  spiritual  power  has  been  subjected  to  parallel  changes.  Without  re- 
ferring to  oriental  theocracies  and  to  ancient  times,  in  which  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  were  confounded,  we  need  only  consider  the  first  of  these 
powers  during  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  entirely  isolated  and  completely 
developed.  At  that  time,  all  the  functions  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
category  appertained  to  it ;  it  intervened  as  sovereign  arbiter  in  national 
disputes ;  it  directed  all  consciences,  from  the  serfs  to  the  king's  ;  it  com- 
municated all  instruction,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  And  what  is 
now  its  condition  1  A  portion  of  its  attributes  has  been  usurped  by  the 
temporal  power;  diplomacy  discharges  its  international  functions;  multi- 
tudes of  consciences  have  escaped  from  its  direction,  and  its  control  over 
education  is  in  part  disputed,  in  part  taken  away.  In  fact,  there  has  arisen 
at  its  side  a  new  and  rival  spiritual  power,  which,  though  yet  incomplete,  is 
continually  extending  its  bound aiies.  The  philosophers,  and  the  men  of 
science  and  of  letters,  although  not  constituting  a  regular  corporation,  have 
nevertheless  found  in  the  public  sympathy  the  means  of  wresting  from  the 
ancient  spiritual  power  no  small  portion  of  its  prerogatives,  and  of  subjecting 
the  remainder  to  dispute  and  controversy.  This  fact  reveals  the  tendency 
of  things.*  The  separation  so  happily  established  by  Catholicism  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  still  continues,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
solidated; for  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  preponderance  which 
morality  has  acquired  in  modern  societies,  and  which  should  be  maintained 
above  all  interests.  The  confusion  of  the  two  powers  involves  the  subordi- 
nation of  morality  to  political  considerations. 

The  industrial  problem,  relative  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
labor,  is  assuredly  the  most  difficult  question  of  modern  times.  At  the 
present  day,  an  intense  competition  is  corroding  the  welfare  of  both  employ- 
ers and  employed ;  nor  does  the  evil  seem  now  to  admit  of  any  possible 
remedy.  The  individual,  at  least,  cannot  struggle  against  it.  From  the 
fall  of  prices  occasioned  by  this  state  of  things,  result  incessant  bankruptcies 
and  an  ever-spreading  contagion  of  fraud.  But  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
is  still  more  deplorable,  as  they  are  the  victims  not  only  of  the  rivalry  of 
their  employers,  but  also  of  their  own  mutual  competition.  Hence  come 
low  rates  of  wages,  progressive  misery,  the  compulsory  labor  of  children,  and 
a  striking  deterioration  in  the  health  of  the  working  classes.  This  evil  is 
manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  those  subjected  to  it,  and  must  inevitably 
engross  the  increased  solicitude  of  all  true  statesmen.  Amidst  these  dis- 
orders, however,  some  tendencies  toward  organization  are  apparent,  though 
as  yet  spontaneous  and  irregular,  and  therefore  accompanied  with  no  little 
suffering.  Thus,  in  the  necessary  course  of  things,  great  industrial  com- 
binations are  absorbing  and  superseding  the  smaller,  and  out  of  this  very 
necessity  a  remedy  will  eventually  arise. 

In  time,  these  mutations  which  have  occurred  and  are  occurring  spon- 
taneously through  the  mere  instinctive  forces  of  the  social  body,  will  be  un- 
derstood, favored  and  regulated  by  statesmen,  in  such  manner  as  to  produca 
the  greatest  good  with  the  smallest  amount  of  evil.  The  modern  intellectual 
state  of  society  is  such,  that  its  members  have  a  right  to  demand  from  it 
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education  and  the  opportunity  of  labor.  la  proportion  as  the  distinction 
between  public  and  private  functions  shall  disappear,  the  conditions  of  labor 
wilt  be  better  regulated ;  in  proportion,  also,  as  education  shall  become 
positive,  it  can  the  more  readily  be  rendered  universal ;  for  education  should 
be  always  essentially  one,  varying  not  in  character  but  only  in  degree. 
Finally,  as  labor,  not  war,  has  become  the  end  of  human  activity,  as  morality 
has  acquired  k  preponderate  authority,  and  as  industrial  interests  are  per- 
petually attaining  an  increased  extent  and  generality,  society  can  be  no 
longer  subordinated  to  the  advancement  of  any  caste,  but  must  be  directed 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  common  welfare. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  theological  principle,  passing  through  the 
phases  above  indicated,  has  progressively  assumed  a  character  of  greater 
abstractness  and  simplicity,  and  with  each  transformation  has  continued  to 
lose  its  influence  over  men's  daily  life  ;  that  the  metaphysical  spirit,  oscilla- 
ting between  subordination  and  revolt,  acquired  a  decided  predominance  in 
that  era  of  revolution  which  still  exists ;  finally,  that  the  positive  regime, 
having  gradually  embraced  the  whole  compass  of  the  sciences,  is  now  ready 
to  enter  on  the  social  domain  ;  and  moreover,  that  changes  have  simultane- 
ously taken  place  in  society  correlative  with  each  of  these  classes  of  ideas. 
Such  is  the  most  general  r&sume  of  all  history ;  such  is  the  succession  of 
the  three  states,  the  last  of  which  necessarily  excludes  and  nullifies  the  two 
former. 

As  I,  like  others,  have  made  frequent  use  of  the  word  progress,  it  will  be 
weU  to  examine  more  carefully  the  notion  involved  in  it.  The  positive 
theory  of  social  development  is  wholly  independent  of  the  conception  of 
amelioration  or  perfectability.  In  fact,  society  undergoes  transformations, 
yet  these  transformations  are  by  no  means  fortuitous,  but  follow  a* perfectly 
determinate  course.  Here  the  scientific  question  might  terminate ;  but  an 
attentive  survey  of  the  social  evolution,  reveals  a  tendency  toward  the  pre- 
dominance of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  intellectual  power  over  brute 
force,  of  general  over  particular  ideas,  of  notions  of  justice  over  views  of  in- 
terest, of  reason  over  the  passions ;  in  a  word,  this  evolution  favors  the  as- 
cendency of  man's  higher  faculties,  yet  without  ever  effecting  a  complete 
inversion,  inasmuch  as  intellectual  motives  will  be  always  weaker  than  the 
impulses  of  passion  and  appetite.  If  in  this  point  of  view  the  word  progress 
seems  proper,  we  must,  however,  not  mistake  its  real  extent  Man's  pro- 
gress is  not  infinite,  but  indefinite,  like  those  mathematical  quantities  which 
may  perpetually  approximate  to  a  limit  that  they  can  never  reach.  Man 
himself  is  a  circumscribed  being :  he  is  confined  to  this  diminutive  planet, 
from  which  he  can  see  but  a  corner  of  the  world ;  he  is  restricted  by  the 
weakness  of  his  intellectual  powers',  which  sink  under  the  difficulties  of 
complicated  problems.  These  unchangeable  conditions  establish  a  boun- 
dary equally  immutable,  which  the  human  mind  will  never  reach,  but  will 
approach  continually. 

When  we  have  recognised  the  fact  that  progress  consists  in  the  ever  in- 
creasing predominance  of  general  ideas,  we  at  once  apprehend  the  cause  of 
the  development  of  society,  such  as  history  exhibits  it.  It  is  thence  that 
industry,  systematized  from  day  to  day,  directs  its  efforts  chiefly  to  satisfying 
the  wants  of  the  greatest  number.  It  is  thence  that  art,  long  the  privilege 
of  certain  favored  classes,  comes  to  be  felt  and  appreciated  in  a  sphere  whose 
limits  are  perpetually  extending.  It  is  thence  that  the  particular  sciences 
lose  their  character  of  exclusive  specialty,  and  eventually  melt  into  the  great 
science  of  humanity.  It  is  thence  that  morality,  admirable  in  antiquity  as 
to  the  person,  incomplete  as  to  the  family,  and  totally  inefficient  as  to 
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political  life,  has  now  come  to  embrace  these  three  classes  of  relations,  All 
progress  consists,  then,  in  the  growing  preponderance  of  generalization. 

'I  he  influence  of  absolute  notions  is  still  so  great,  that  persons,  accus- 
tomed to  regard  social  phenomena  as  indefinitely  modifiable,  but  convinced 
finally  that  they  obey  a  coustant  law,  will  doubtless  often  lose  all  interest  in 
them.  Others  again,  may  perhaps  be  misled  by  a  deceptive  optimism,  which 
would  proclaim  the  results  of  the  social  evolution  to  be  always  right,  because 
they  are  necessary.  These  two  states  of  mind  are  equally  to  be  deprecated. 
Man  deludes  himself  when  he  imagines  that  he  possesses  an  absolute  modi* 
tying  control  over  nature,  and  he  thence  exhausts  his  energies  in  fruitless 
efforts,  through  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  his  action.  His  efficient 
control  begins  only  when  a  vigorous  analysis  has  disclosed  the  character  of 
the  ageneies  with  which  he  is  to  deal.  His  attempts  to  modify  society  are 
merely  useless  or  disastrous,  whenever  they  are  either  beside  or  contrary  to 
the  inherent  power  which  moves  it.  To  direct  this  power,  he  mu6t  obey 
it  As  to  the  tranquillity  of  an  optimism,  which  in  history  would  perpetually 
justify  the  event,  and  in  politics  would  adopt  the  principle  of  inaction,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  sound  views  of  natural  forces.  These  forces  are  always 
blind.  Man's  merit  and  endeavor  should  consist  in  regulating  them,  re* 
ducing  to  its  minimum  the  evil  they  involve,  and  extracting  from  them  the 
maximum  of  possible  benefit.  This,  as  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
evinces,  is  a  field  wide  enough  to  engross  all  the  activity,  sagacity  and 
genius  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  so  difficult,  really,  to  conceive  the  fact  of  a  natural  law  controlling 
the  mutations  of  society — our  education  is  so  little  accordant  with  any  notion 
of  the  kind,  that  1  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling,  farther  on  this  important 
point.  The  difficulty  lies  in  comprehending  how  such  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals, apparently  isolated  and  independent,  should  produce,  by  their 
special  concurrence,  a  determinate  resultant.  The  complication  of  the 
phenomenon  prevents  us  from  even  stating  the  question :  reason  cannot 
solve  it.  Nothing  short  of  the  slow  experience  of  ages,  exhibiting  the 
successive  transformations  of  humanity,  could  have  induced  our  reluctant 
intelligence  to  suspect  the  truth.  Nothing  but  the  spectacle  of  societies 
ranged  on  the  long  pathway  of  historic  time,  could  have  convinced  us  thai 
all  combinations  designed  to  immobilize  a  social  state  have  been  fruitless, 
and  that  a  force  more  powerful  than  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  has  perpetu- 
ally ruined  institutions  apparently  the  most  stable. 

This  action,  ever  spontaneous  and  blind,  sometimes  furthered  and  some- 
times resisted  by  the  efforts  of  politicians  and  by  the  conjunctures  of  events, 
still  destroys  and  creates  as  it  has  done  hitherto.  Let  it  be  no  longer  blind; 
let  it  be  always  favored,  never  voluntarily  resisted ;  and  the  political  pro- 
blem thenceforth  proposed  by  the  positive  philosophy  will  be,  to  convert  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  society  that  inherent  force  which  in- 
cessantly transforms  it 
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•  "  Behold,  now,  this  vast  city  :  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of  liberty,  encom- 
passed and  surrounded  with  God's  protection;  ihe  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more 
anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out  the  pistes  aud  iustruments  of  armed  justice 
in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  peus  and  heads  there  sitting  by  their  stu- 
dious lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present, 
as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  leforuration;  others,  as  fast  read- 
ing, trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What  could  a 
man  require  more-— from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  f 
What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  ana  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to 
make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  V — Miltoh's 
Arkofagitica. 

We  are  a  nation  of  readers,  thirty  millions  strong ;  but  what  are  our 
books,  and  who  are  our  writers  ? 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  not  yet  tasted  of  death,  who  were 
living  when  Edmund  Burke,  on  the  floor  of  the  British  Parliament,  de- 
scribed America  as  having  been,  within  the  life-time  of  the  then  Lord 
Bathurst,  "a  little  speck,  scarce  visible  in* the  mass  of  the  national  in- 
terest ;  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body."  That 
infant  people,  then  "  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood," — struggling  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  and  subduing  the  wilderness  and  the  savage  tribes  who  peo- 
pled it, — thirteen  feeble  colonies,  '•  growing  by  the  neglect  of  their 
parent  state, — have,  within  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which  have 
since  elapsed,  achieved  their  National  Independence,  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,-*— erected  new  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, a  new  civil  polity  and  social  condition, — become  the  first  political 
power  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  the  second  commercial  power 
in  the  world, — and  is  beginning  to  exert  an  influence  upon  human  affairs, 
which,  if  wisely  directed,  seems  likely  to  change  the  destinies  of  our 
race,  through  all  future  time,  and  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 
Our  Republic  occupies  a  land,  suited  to  the  grand  part  which  seems  to 
be  allotted  to  it  on  the  great  stage  of  time.  Its  shores  washed  by  two 
oceans, — its  interior  penetrated  by  noble  rivers,  and  dotted  over  with 
vast  lakes  and  inland  seas, — its  mountains  rich  with  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  minerals, — its  fertile  soil  teeming  with  all  the  productions  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  thickly  6tudded  with  broad  prairies  and  nobly- 
timbered  forests, — a  domain  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Southern 
and  Western  Europe,  adequate  to  the  government  of  fifty  indepen- 
dent states,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  hundreds  of  millions,  who  are 
advancing  from  the  future  to  occupy  it, — present  elements  of  growth,  of 
strength,  and  of  greatness,  which  give  assurance  of  the  most  splendid  . 
career  to  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "  America,"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
NtcA,  (a  foreign  writer,  and  a  foreign  work  of  high  authority,)  after  sta- 
ting the  then  (in  1830)  population  of  the  United  States,  and  tho  ratio  of 
its  increase  to  be  such  as  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years  ;  and, 
after  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  diminished  ratio  of  increase 
after  it  has  reached  a  specified  limit,  makes  an  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  country  at  several  remote  periods  of  time.     In  1880,  he  com- 
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pates  it  at  eighty-four  millions  ;  in  1905;  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
millions :  in  1966,  at  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions  ;  in  2002,  at 
one  billion  three  hundred  and  forty-four  millions ;  and  in  2030,  at  two 
billions  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions ;  thus,  in  less  than  two 
centuries, — less  than  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  weary  feet 
of  the  Pilgrims  first  pressed  the  rock  -at  Plymouth, — the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  be  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation now  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  And  the  same  writer,  in  the  same 
authoritative  work,  remarking,  that  "  History  shows  that  wealth,  power, 
science,  and  literature,  all  follow  in  the  train  of  numbers,  general  intel- 
ligence and  freedom/'  expresses  the  opinion,  that  "  The  same  causes 
which  transferred  the  sceptre  of  civilization  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  Western  Europe,  must,  in  the  course  of  no 
long  period,  carry  it  from  the  latter  to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Amazon.91 

Although  based  on  sober  calculation,  and,  apparently,  a  strict  induc- 
tion from  well-ascertained  data,  these  stupendous  results  almost  exceed 
our  power  of  belief.  As,  in  contemplating  the  immense  distances  and 
vast  magnitude  of  the  planets,  the  almost  inconceivable  speed  and  com- 
plexity, yet  harmony,  of  their  motions,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  myriad 
lights,  which,  from  their  high  and  distant  orbs,  flame  upon  us  out  of  our 
cold,  northern,  midnight  sky,  our  minds  are  overpowered  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  works  of  the  All-Creating  hand, — so  these  visions  of  the 
rising  glory  of  our  country  overwhelm  us  with  their  brightness.  Cold, 
indeed,  must  be  the  heart,  which  does  not  feel  a  quickened  throb  ;  slug- 
gish the  blood,  which  does  not  course  with  a  fiercer  current  through  the 
veins ;  dead  the  faith,  which  does  not  rise  into  rapture,  in  contempla- 
ting the  destiny  which  seems  to  await  the  land  of  our  birth,  and  in 
which  those  who  bear  our  name  and  inherit  our  blood  are  to  share,  after 
we  have  done  our  appointed  work,  and  passed  away. 

And  yet  this  great  country  that  is — this  greater  country  that  is  to  be  ; 
this  nation  of  churches  and  school-houses,  as  well  as  canals  and  railroads 
— "pliant  and  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge,"  has  no  native  literature, 
but  is,  in  letters,  in  a  state  of  colonial  and  provincial  dependency  upon 
the  old  world. 

It  is  not  difficult- to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  lite- 
rary growth  of  this  country.  The  settlers  of  a  new  country  have  neither 
the  leisure  to  enjoy,  nor  the  wealth  to  procure  the  means  of  enjoying  the 
delights  of  literature.  An  inhospitable  climate,  a  rude  wilderness, 
savage  enemies,  privation  and  sickness,  all  had  to  be  borne  or  overcome 
by  the  founders  of  the  American  States.  And  as  if  these  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  crush  those  who  here  planted  the  seeds  of  our  civilization  and 
freedom,  the  despotic  hand  of  the  parent  government  was  laid  heavily 
upon  them.  They  gave  what  time  they  could  to  religious  worship,  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  the  necessary  rudiments  of  knowledge — 
to  brief  household  endearments ;  to  the  government  and  order  of  the 
settlements ;  to  necessary  repose,  and  the  rest  was  painfully  devoted  to 
toil.  The  forest  had  to  be  cleared,  the  crop  sown  and  harvested — the 
hut,  the  dwelling,  and  the  log-fort  reared  and  defended  from  the  fierce 
onslaught  of  savage  foes,  and  the  despotic  authority  of  England  to  be 
watched  and  resisted.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  letters  were  not 
cultivated  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  Again,  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonists  to  the  parent  government  operated  in  the  same  direction. 
They  resisted  exaction  and  oppression  as  infractions  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, but  they  loved  their  country,  and  submitted  cheerfully  to  the 
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exercise  of  legitimate  authority  over  themselves  and  their  property. 
They  were  Englishmen,  and  English  literature  was  the  common  heritage 
of  Englishmen  wherever  their  lot  might  he  cast.  Speaking  the  English, 
tongue,  deeply  imbued  with  English  tastes  and  prejudices,  reared  in 
the  admiration  of  English  writers,  and  acknowledging  nothing  as  superior 
to  English  models,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  whatever  was 
attempted  in  composition  in  this  country,  should  be  a  close  imitation  of, 
and  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to,  the  literature  of  the  old  country. 

And  when  the  colonies  finally  asserted  their  independence,  it  was 
only  against  the  political  power  of  the  mother-country.  They  retained 
her  language,  her  letters,  and  the  fame  of  her  great  writers,  aa  their 
birth-right  as  Englishmen,  or  the  descendants  of  Englishmen ;  their 
young  career  in  letters  was  commenced  under  all  the  influences  of  old 
habits,  old  associations,  and  old  prejudices  in  favor  of  English  models, 
and  the  mind  of  the  country  has  not  yet  cast  off  this  old  literary  domi- 
nation. 

This  intellectual  servitude  produced  the  same  effects  upon  the  writings 
of  this  country,  which  was  produced  upon  the  literature  of  Germany  by 
the  despotic  influence  of  the  writers  of  France  over  those  of  Germany. 
Abounding  in  institutions  of  learning,  in  profound  scholars,  in  all  the 
elements  of  a  national  literature,  Germany  had  no  rank  in  letters,  and 
was  merely  a  French  province.  Her  writers  servilely  imitated  the 
writers  of  France,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  mere  imitators,  imitated 
the  worst  of  the  French  writers,  and  the  worst  parts  of  their  worst 
writings.  It  was  not  till  Goethe  came,  that  Germany  was  delivered 
from  this  degrading  intellectual  bondage.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his 
review  of  Madame  De  Stael's  "  De  l'AUemagne,"  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  says,  that 

"  Till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Germany  was,  in  one  important 
respect,  singular  among  the  great  nations  of  Christendom.  She.  had  attained  a 
high  rank  in  Europe  by  discoveries  and  inventions,  by  science,  by  abstract  specula- 
tion as  well  as  positive  knowledge,  by  the  genius,  of  the  art  of  war,  and  above  all, 
by  the  theological  revolution,  which  unfettered  the  understanding  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  and  loosened  its  chains  in  the  other;  but  she  was  without  a  national 
literature.  The  country  of  Guttenberg.  of  Copernicus,  of  Luther,  of  Kepler,  and 
of  Leibnitz,  had  no  writer  in  her  own  language  whose  name  was  known  in  the 
neighboring  nations.  German  captains  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  scholars, 
were  celebrated,  but  German  writers  were  unknown.  Germany  had,  therefore, 
no  exclusive  mental  possession  ;  for  poetry  and  eloquence  may,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure must  bey  national.  A  great  revolution,  however,  at  length  began,  which  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century  terminated  in  bestowing  on  Germany  a  literature,  perhaps 
tlte  most  characteristic  possessed  by  any  European  nation.  It  had  the  important 
peculiarity  of  being  the  first  which  had  its  birth  in  an  enlightened  age." 

Overmastered  by  the  literature  of  England,  we  have  consented  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  pupilage,  instead  of  aspiring  to  be  masters  in  the  vo- 
cation of  letters.  '*  The  parents  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  tho  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  We  have  gone  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  imitating  old  English  authors,  and  working  by  old  critical 
rules.  "  The  imitation  of  our  own  antiquities,"  says  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, "may  be  as  artificial  as  the  copy  of  a  foreign  literature."  In  every 
department  of  literary  composition,  we  have  come  to  consider  that  which 
is  out  one  mode  of  writing  to  be  the  mode,  and  the  only  permissible  one. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  drama  as  comprehending  an  unlimited  range  of 
passion  and  of  modes  of  manifestation,  Shakspeare's  plays  are  received 
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by  us  as  bounding  tbe  borison  of  dramatic  compos  it  ion.  So  Milton  is 
accepted  as  the  only  standard  of  sublimity,  and  Addison  as  the  perfect 
measure  of  ease  and  grace.  We  are  to  make  the  metals,  torn  from  tbe 
virgin  soil  of  a  new  country,  flow  into  these  old  moulds,  and  harden  into 
these  antique  forms.     We  must  take  these  shapes,  or  not  be  at  all. 

If  Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  grown  up  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
a  previous  age,  or  to  old  writers,  the  boon  of  tbe  Paradise  Lost,  of  Lear, 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  had  been  denied  10  the  world.  We  shall  emulate 
these  examples  of  intellectual  power  and  literary  success  in  vain,  unless 
we  also  emulate  that  intellectual  intrepidity  which  dares  to  search  for 
and  walk  in  new  paths,  and  which  enabled  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to 
reach  tbe  highest  eminences  of  English  literature. 

Something  will  be  gained  for  tbe  cause  of  an  indigenous  literature  by 
a  clear  development  of  tho  idea  and  the  necessity  oi  nationality.  First 
and  foremost,  nationality  involves  the  idea  of  home  writers.  {Secondly, 
the  choice  of  a  due  proportion  of  home  themes,  affording  opportunity  fur 
descriptions  of  our  scenery,  for  the  illustration  of  passing  events,  and  the 
preservation  of  what  tradition  has  rescued  from  the  past,  and  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  tho  circumstances  which  give 
form  and  pressure  to  tbe  time  and  the  spirit  of  the  country ;  and  all  these 
penetrated  and  vivified  by  an  intense  and  enlightened  patriotism.  The 
literature  of  a  country  should,  as  from  a  faithful  mirror,  reflect  the  physi- 
cal, moral  and  intellectual  aspects  of  the  nation.  Other  nations  and  later 
ages  should  look  to  the  writers  of  tbe  land  for  the  lineaments  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  to  trace  the  influence  of  institutions,  of  civil  and  religious  pol- 
ity, upon  the  condition,  the  mannere  and  the  happiness  of  individuals, 
and  upon  the  strength,  the  power  and  the  permanency  of  the  state.  Tbe 
Scriptures  represent  man  as  speaking  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart."  The  literature  of  a  people  should  be  its  written  thought,  utter* 
ed  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  its  heart,"  and  exhibiting  its  interior  as  well 
as  exterior  life.  Madame  De  Stael's  great  work  on  the  influence  of  liter- 
ature upon  society,  was  written,  says  that  A  ri  starch  us  of  modern  criti- 
cism, Jeffrey,  "  to  show  that  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  each  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  in  what  way  the  progress  of  letters  has,  in 
its  turn,  modified  and  affected  the  government  and  religion  of  those  na- 
tions among  whom  they  have  flourished."  In  the  execution  of  her  task,  ' 
that  distinguished  authoress  took  a  survey  of  literature  and  philosophy 
from  Homer  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  French  revolution,  and  after  char- 
acterising the  literature  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  and  briefly  sketching  the 
d^rk  ages,  "  she  enters  upon  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  all  the  different  aspects  of  national  taste  and  genius  that  char- 
acterise the  literature  of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Germany  and  France,  en- 
tering, as  to  each,  into  a  pretty  minute  exposition  of  its  general  merits 
and  defects ;  and  not  only  of  the  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  tbe 
country  that  have  produced  those  characteristics,  but  even  of  the  authors 
and  productions  in  which  they  are  chiefly  exemplified."  And  as  the  re- 
salt  of  her  profound  and  elaborate  investigation,  she  concludes,  that  the 
form  of  government,  the  laws,  the  private  manners  and  pursuits,  and  the 
religion  of  a  people,  are  reflected  by,  and  characterize  their  literature  ; 
and  that  these  circumstances,  in  their  turn,  re-act  upon  the  form  of  the 
government,  tbe  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  the  temper  and  condition  of  the 
people. 
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'  "What  cultivated  mind  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  that  of  Rome;  of  Italy  and  that  of  Spain;  of  Germany 
and  that  of  France  and  England?  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  things 
common  to  them  all ;  but  these  are  strongly  marked  and  characteristic 
differences,  which  constitute  the  individuality  of  each.  The  dissimilarity 
of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  of  Camoens,  Dante,  and  Milton ;  of  Goethe",  Ra- 
cine, and  Shakspeare,  is  not  more  sharply  cut  and  strongly  defined,  than 
that  between  the  general  literature  of  the  countries  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belonged.  Referring  to  Madame  de  Stael's  brilliant  observa- 
tions on  the  Greek  Drama,  and  the  prodigious  effects  produced  by  the 
representation  of  the  Greek  Tragedies,  Jeffrey  says  :  "  A  great  part  of 
the  effect  of  these  representations  must  have  depended  on  the  exclusive 
nationality  of  their  subjects,  and  the  extreme  nationality  of  their  auditors." 
And  the  same  eminent  critic  expresses  the  opinion,  that  Shakspeare  could 
not  have  written  his  great  dramas, — could  not  have  been  Shakspeare, — if 
be  had  been  born  in  any  other  country  than  England.  Indeed,  Shak- 
speare, notwithstanding  his  infinite  variety,  and  those  "touches  of  nature 
which  make  the  whole  world  kin,"  is  a  thorough  Briton,  and  his  writings 
are 'surcharged  with  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Could  Milton  have  writ- 
ten the  Iliad,  or  Homer  the  Paradise  Lost  ?  Could  Goethe  have  wrought 
the  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  or  Scott  the  Tragedy  of  Faust?  Are  not 
those  works  instinct  with  the  characteristics  of  the  country  and  age  in 
which  they  were  produced  1  What  but  a  heroic  age  could  have  pro- 
duced a  Homer?  What  but  Puritanical  times  a  Milton?  What  age, 
but  an  age  of  unbelief;  what  country,  except  one  given  over  for  the 
time  to  irreligious  opinions  and  social  profligacy,  could  have  produced 
the  character  of  Mephistophiles  ?  What  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  says  of  laws,  is  equally  true,  in  its  spirit,  of  litera- 
ture :  "  For  there  are,"  says  Bacon,  "  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  jus- 
tice, whence  all  civil  laws  are  derived,  but  as  streams ;  and  like  as 
waters  do  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  which  they  run, 
bo  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they 
are  planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same  fountains."  And  Mon- 
tesquieu,— who  of  all  writers  had  most  profoundly  Btudied  the  causes 
which  influence  national  character,  and  the  manifestation  of  that  char- 
acter in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a  country, — in  his  celebrated  work 
on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  an  analogous  passage,  which  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  view  we  are  inculcating  : 

"  Law  in  general,"  says  he,  (in  Book  I.  chap.  3,)  "  is  human  reason,  inasmuch 
as  it  governs  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  political  and  civil  laws  of  each 
nation  ought  to  be  the  only  particular  cases  in  which  this  human  reason  is  applied. 
They  should  be  adapted  in  such  a  manner  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are  framed, 
as  to  render  it  very  unlikely  for  those  of  one  nation  to  be  proper  for  another.  •  * 
*  *  They  should  be  adapted  to  the  climate  of  each  country,  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  to  its  situation  and  extent,  to  the  manner  of  living  of  the  natives,  whether 
husbandmen,  huntsmen,  or  shepherds  ;  they  should  have  a  relation  to  the  degree 
of  liberty  which  the  constitution  will  bear ;  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants ;  to 
their  inclinations,  riches,  numbers,  commerce,  manners,  customs.  These  rela- 
tions form  what  I  call  the  Spirit  of  laws." 

Do  not  these  relations  just  as  essentially  enter  into,  and  characterize, 
the  spirit  of  a  national  literature  ? 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  view  of  nationality  is  conceived  in  no 
narrow  spirit.    Illiberality  and  exclusiveness  have  no  part  in  our  creed. 
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We  would  burn  no  books,  banish  no  authors,  shut  our  hearts  against  no 
appeal  which  speaks  to  them  in  the  voice  of  nature.  We  u  ould  not 
narrow,  but  enlarge,  the  horizon  of  fetters ;  we  would  not  restrict  the  em- 
pire of  thought,  but  annex  our  noble  domain  to  it  A  writer  in  the  last  Oct. 
number  of  the  North  American  Review,  says,  that  "an  intense  national 
self-consciousness,  though  the  shallow  may  name  it  patriotism,  is  the  worst 
foe  to  the  true  and  generous  unfolding  of  national  genius."  Against  the 
opinion  of  this  learned  Theban,  we  set  the  high  authorities  we  have  already 
cited ;  we  set  the  fact,  that  Greece,  Rome  and  England,  the  nations  which 
have  possessed  the  most  intense  self-consciousness,  whose  writers  have  been 
most  penetrated  by  the  sense  of  nationality,  and  with  whose  people  pat- 
riotism has  risen  almost  into  a  religious  sentiment, — have  excelled  all  the 
other  states  of  the  world  in  their  literature,  no  less  than  in  their  physical 
prowess.  And  this  intense  nationality,  instead  of  narrowing  the  domain 
of  their  great  writers,  has  made  their  chief  works  the  peerless  gifts  and 
priceless  treasures  of  the  whole  intellectual  world.  We  would  ask,  es- 
pecially, under  what  reigns  was  the  national  spirit  of  England,  per- 
vading alike  the  cot,  the  castle,  and  the  palace,  raised  to  a  loftier  tone, 
than  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
under  Cromwell, — a  period  to  which  the  noblest  names  of  English  lite- 
rature, Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  belong  %  We  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Homer  must  have  possessed  a  burning,  intense  national 
self-consciousness ;  and  that  Burns  was  not  less  deficient  in  the  same 
sentiment.  And  Scott,  fired  with  the  generous  ardor  of  patriotism, 
("  an  intense  national  self-consciousness,")  rises  into  Homeric  strains,  in 
his  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;" 

"  Breathes  there  a  man,  with  aoul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own, -my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd 
From  waudering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  prond  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  claim— 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentrated  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  all  renown, 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprang, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Scotch  Nationality,"  in  the  last  number 
of  the  North  British  Review,  states,  that  on  lately  passing  through  the 
Liddisdale  district,  where  Scott  collected  many  of  the  materials  for  his 
Border  Minstrelsy,  he  was  assured, 

44  That  the  old  border  tradition  of  Liddisdale  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the 
romantic  fictions  of  Scott  himself ;  and  the  glens  and  streams  formerly  remem- 
bered for  the  scene  of  some  actual  moss-trooping  foray,  are  now  associated  with 
the  4Lay  of  the  Last' Minstrel,*  or  the  adventures  of  Dandie  Dinmont  and  Meg 
Merrilies.  All  who  have  visited  Loch  Katrine, — and  who  has  not  ?  know  that  it 
is  the  same  there,  and  that  the  boatmen  on  the  lake,  instead  of  chanting  a  High- 
land legend,  show  you  the  scene  of  the  stag  hunt— the  place  where  died  the 
•  galLnt  grey/  and  the  path  by  which  Fitz  James  climbed  into  sight  of  the  lake ; 
while  the  beautiful  islet  that  once  rejoiced  in  a  hard  Gaelic  name,  is  now  known 
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only  as  *  Ellen's  Isle/  These  are  the  witcheries  of  genios,  but  it  is  a  genius  na- 
.  tional  in  Us  essence,  and  heightening  and  spreading  its  nationality ;  it  compre- 
hends all  classes ;  it  makes  itself  felt  by  the  most  uoimpressitrte ;  it  affords  a  com- 
mon ground  lor  the  most  worldly  and  the  most  imaginative — for  the  utilitarian 
politician,  and  the  poet  in  his  finest  frenzy.  Harry  Dundas  and  Robert  Barns 
might  meet  there,  and  feel  for  once  alike/' 

These  memorials  which  the  mighty  "  Wizard  of  the  North"  has  left  of 
himself  in  highland  and  lowland,,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  highest  no  less 
than  of  the  humblest  of  Scotchmen,  are  prouder  monuments  of  hie  genius 
than  that  which  art  or  the  pride  of  his  countrymen  have  reared  to  his 
memory  in  the  metropolis  of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  and  which 
enjoys  an  immortality  in  his  world-wide  renown. 

Schlegel,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  says  of  Shaks- 
peare, 

44  Hie  feeling  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  most  connected  with  ordinary  men, 
is  that  of  nationality. .  He  has  represented  the  heroic  and  glorious  period  of 
English  history,  during  the  conquests  in  France,  in  a  series  of  dramatic  pieces, 
which  possess  all  the  simphcity  and  liveliness  of  the  ancient  chronicles,  but  ap- 
proach in  their  ruling  spirit  of  patriotism  and  glory  to  the  most  dignified  and 
effectual  productions  of  the  epic  muse." 

And  the  same  eminent  critic  in  another  place  says,  that  "  a  single 
work,  such  as  the  Cid,  is  of  more  real  oolite  to  a  nation,  than  a  whole  library 
of  books,  however  abounding  in  wit  or  intellect,  wkicli  are  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  nationality  ,i: 

Our  apology  for  thus  accumulating' authorities  in  support  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  is  nearly  or  quite  self-evident,  is  that  it  has  been  denied  in  a 
quarter  of  respectability.  We  find  a  warrant  for  its  truth  in  every  drop  of 
blood  which  bounds  through  our  veins ;  in  every  pulsation  of  life  that  throbs 
at  our  heart;  in  every  glimpse  of  the  sky  which  beams  upon  our  native  land. 
Nationality  in  literature  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  patriotism. 
The  instinct  which  prompts  the  eagle  to  shelter  its  young  on  the  high 
cliffs,  or  the  lions  to  guard  their  whelps  in  the  wide  forest,  or  human 
kind  to  love  and  cherish  their  offspring,  is  not  more  universal,  and  is 
scarcely  more  powerful,  than  the  sentiment  of  love  for  country,  and  pride 
in  whatever  enhances  her  greatness  or  perpetuates  her  renown.  The 
u  spot  where  we  were  b<»rn" — where  the  ashes  of  our  progenitors  repose, 
and  where  our  ashes  and  those  of  our  offspring  to  the  remotest  posterity 
will  mingle  with  the  ashes  of  the  forefathers ;  earth,  river  and  skies  j 
institutions  of  government  and  civil  polity  ;  neighborhood,  kindred,  house- 
hold ties  and  household  joys ;  the  desire  of  honorable  station  and  name, 
and  of  a  worthy  posterity ;  victorious  fields,  great  works  of  art,  and 
proud  achievements  in  letters — all  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  the  sen- 
timent of  patriotism.  More  than  towering  battlements,  more  than  serried 
ranks  of  steel,  more  than  the  most  destructive  enginery  of  war,  does  this 
sentiment  of  love  for,  and  pride  in  country— an  intense  sense  of  nation- 
ality— guard  the  soil  and  preserve  the  sacred  independence  of  nations. 

The  North  American  reviewer  before  referred  to,  says,  that  "  the  advo- 
cates of  nationality  seem  to  think  that  American  authors  ought  to  limit 
themselves  to  American  subjects,  and  hear  none  but  American  criticism." 
This  is  erroneous.  They  have  nowhere  intimated  such  an  opinion. 
We  say  that  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dante,  Goeuhe  and  Racine,  were  aH 
writers  whe  wrote  in  a  truly  national  .spirit,  and  yet  they  did  not  limit 
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themselves  to  subjects  belonging  exclusively  to  their  own  country  or 
times.  As  we  are  men,  whatever  is  common  to  humanity,  falls  fairly 
•within  the  range  of  the  American  author ;  but  as  we  are  Americans, 
whatever  is  peculiar  to  our  country  and  characteristic  of  our  countrymen, 
is  especially  deserving  of  his  regard.  Is  there  any  lack  of  home  themes 
that  our  authors  should  lack  home  thoughts?  Is  there  not  the  same 
variety  in  the  play  of  human  passions  in  the  new  world  as  in  the  old — 
in  the  present  as  in  the  past  ages — under  free  as  under  despotic  institu- 
tions 1  We  would  set  no  limits  to  the  subjects  on  which  our  authors 
ehould  write.  We  would  leave  to  them  the  whole  range  of  nature  and 
humanity.  We  would  wish  them  to  strike  every  key  in  the  grand  scale 
of  human  passion.  But  we  would  have  tbem  true  to  their  country.  If 
there  is  anything  peculiar  in  our  institutions  and  condition,  we  would 
have  some  native  bard  to  sing,  some  native' historian  to  record  it.  We 
would  have  those  who  are  born  upon  our  soil ;  who  have  faith  in  repub- 
lican governments;  who  cherish  noble  hopes  and  aspirations  for  our 
country ;  whose  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  our  countrymen,  to  manifest 
their  faith,  their  hopes,  their  sympathies,  in  some  suitable  manner, 
v  hat  we  complain  of  is,  the  unnational  spirit  of  our  writers ;  that  they 
slavishly  adhere  to  old  and  foreign  models ;  that  alike  in  their  subjects, 
and  in  their  method  of  handling  them,  they  are  British,  or  German,  or 
something  else  than  American.  We  are  not  ungrateful  for  what  some 
of  our  writers  have  done;  but  we  ask,  if  the  American  people  were 
suddenly  destroyed  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  what  fitting 
memorial  of  our  national  existence  would  be  left,  to  instruct  and  delight, 
centuries  hence,  the  nations  which  are  yet  in  the  womb  of  time? 

The  American  writer  who  seems  most  deeply  to  have  felt  the  want  of, 
and  who  has  most  ably  and  earnestly,  as  well  as  earliest,  insisted  upon, 
nationality  in  our  literature,  is  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews.  In  an  address  ' 
before  one  of  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  New- York  University,  on 
"  Home  Writers,  Home  Writings,  and  Home  Criticism,*'  he  thus  alludes 
to  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  literature  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  : 

44 1,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  this  young  America  of  ours,  insist  on  nationality  and 
true  Americanism  in  the  books  this  country  furnishes  to  itself  and  to  the  world ; 
nationality  in  its  purest,  highest,  broadest  sense.  Not  such  as  is  declaimed  in 
taverns,  ranted  off  in  Congress,  or  made  the  occasion  of  boasting  and  self* laudation 
on  public  anniversaries.  It  need  not  (though  it  may)  speak  of  the  Revolution,  nor 
Washington,  nor  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  Plymouth  Rock,  nor 
Bunker  Hill,  nor  Bunker  Hill  Monument  And  yet  it  may  be  instinct  with  the 
life  of  the  country,  full  of  a  hearty,  spontaneous,  genuine  home  feeling  ;  relishing 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  people.  *  •  *  The  writings  of  a  great 
country  should  sound  of  the  great  voices  of  nature,  of  which  she  is  full.  The 
march  of  a  great  people  in  literature  should  be  majestic  and  assured  as  the  action 
of  their  institutions  is  calm  and  secure." 

It  poorly  comports  with  our  lofty  assertion  of  national  superiority,  or 
with  even  an  ordinary  and  just  sense  of  self-respect,  to  be  dependent  for 
the  intellectual  aliment  of  the  people,  for  those  things  which  most  adorn 
and  ennoble  a  nation,  and  which  are  the  highest  boast  and  pride  of  civili- 
zed states,  upon  foreign  writers,  who  write  upon  impulses  not  imparted 
by  us,  who  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  aim  to  please  a  different  read* 
ing  community,  to  whose  standards  of  opinion,  feeling  and  taste,  they 
subject  their  productions,  and  who  often,  in  obedience  to  the  influences 
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which  surround  then),  write  in  a  spirit  not  only  alien,  but  positively 
hostile  to  our  people,  our  institutions  and  national  character. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  develope  the  idea  of  nationality,  we  shall,  io 
another  number,  state  some  of  the  higher  uses  of  a  national  literature,  and 
point  out  the  American  writers  and  writings  most  deeply  imbued  with  a 
national  spirit. 


VBR&I  UMNINGa— No.  1. 


THE  SENSITIVE. 

There  ore  some  natures  seen  to  breathe  and  move 
Among  mankind,  that  never  with  them  live 
And  share  communion  of  the  open  soul  ;— 
They  may  be  brothers,  yet  no  fellows  are. 
With  natures  like  the  sweet  and  sensitive 
Mimosa,  that,  when  touched,  will  shrinkingly 
Fold  closely  shut  the  leaves  before  outspread, 
For  them  the  slightest  breath  from  grosser  souls 
Is  contact  all  too  rough,  with  like  effect. 
And  as  the  flower  that  mimosa  bears, 
Yields  up  a  honeyed  sweetness,  felt  too  rich 
For  other  sense  than  taste,  so  they  disclose 
A  beauty  delicate  and  too  refined 
For  every  use  and  wastage  on  the  common  air. 

As  genius  draweth  from  the  instrument 

Rich  tones  that  bear  aloft  the  ravished  soul, — 

Divinely  tuned,  these  nn cures  yield  their  tones 

Obedient  only  to  a  godlike  touch. 

In  strains  that  never  meet  with  fit  response, 

Save  in  far  purer,  loftier  worlds  than  this, — 

Or  when  a  kindred  spirit  here  like  it 

Found  lonely  wandering  in  a  world  too  strange, 

In  joyful  recognition  meets,  and  strikes 

A  chord  responds  to  its  own  melody. 

The  unrefined  touch,  the  worst  of  all, 
A  careless  or  vindictive  tongue  bestows. 
Is  felt  to  be  a  sting  that  deeply  wounds 
A  spirit  shrinks  from  use  of  weapons  like, 
And  folds  itself  within  the  ample  verge 
Of  calm  reserve.     Mankind  look  on  and  deem 
The  icy  vestment  all,  nor  think  beneath 
Flows  gently  stream  pellucid,  deeper  yet 
Repose  rich  pearls,  pure  jewels  of  the  soul ' 
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The  crisis  which  is  now  looked  for  in  the  financial  circles  of  Europe,  is  that 
which  most  attracts  men's  attention  at  this  moment.  Those  elements,  which,  moving 
in  a  circle  of  distress — improvement,  prosperity,  speculation,  and  revulsion,  peri- 
odically producing  financial  difficulties  and  commercial  disorders;  have  now  reach- 
ed a  point  where  former  experience  would  indicate  that,  in  Europe,  bank  restric- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  property  would  alone  save  a  very  general  bankruptcy.  If, 
however,  we  calmly  look  back  to  the  period  of  former  disasters,  and  weigh  the 
then  attending  circumstances  with  the  nature  of  the  present  crisis,  we  shall  find 
inch  a  change  in  the  nature  of  circumstances,  io  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  to 
take  from  them  their  deleterious  effects.  The  import  of  foreign  grain  into  Eng- 
land io  1839,  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  imminence  with  which  bankruptcy 
approached  the  Bank  of  England  in  that  memorable  year.  The  import  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  1846,  so  far  from  producing  ruin,  has 
eminently  aided  in  preserving  steadily  the  current  rates  for  money.  The  financial 
measure  of  the  English  government  in  granting  the  charter  of  the  new  bank,  was 
avowedly  to  prevent  a  large  import  of  grain  from  haviog  an  adverse  influence  upon 
the  money  market.  In  our  number  for  Nov.,  1844,  page  521,  we  gave  the  first 
return  of  the  Bank  under  its  new  charter,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  note*,  setting  forth,  to  some  extent, 
the  infiuenee  which  the  principles  of  finance,  then  carried  into  effect,  were  likely  to 
exercise.  The  change  in  the  currency  of  the  kingdom,  from  &  credit  circulation  to. 
a  hard  money  basis,  was  accompanied  by  large- reductions  in  duties  on  imported  ar- 
ticles, with  the  design  of  enhancing  their  importation,  while  the  specie  currency  was 
designed  to  prevent  that  increased  import  from  having  any  injurious  financial  effects. 
The  power  of  issuing  notes  was  taken  fc*m  the  Bank  to  prevent  any  "  paper-money 
advance"  in  prices,  which  should  stimulate  an  unnatural  or  speculative  import,  or 
stagnate  the  regular  export  of  the  /roducts  of  British  industry,  by  inflating  their 
prices.  The  theory  was,  "  if  the'Currency  remained  steady,  governed  exclusively 
•y  the  flow  of  the  precious  me*l*>  tha'  now  great  soever  the  imports  might  be  in 
volume,  they  would  always  *e  met  by  the  exports  of  the  proceeds  of  British  in- 
dustry." This  theory  we*  put  in  practice,  nod,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  ban 
been  eminently  successful,  down  to  Feb.,  1847.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  fact  the 
more  clearly,  we  shaV  take  fr»m  official  reports  the  Quantities  of  those  articles 
that  enter  into  annuo  food,  and  taken  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  tea 
years,  ending  with  1846.  Of  these  figures  we  shall  make  two  tables.  The  first, 
embracing  the  five  yean  1837-41,  inclusive ;  and  the  second,.  l842-'46  rackm*** 
The  first  table  will,  /fcerefore,  embrace  the  two  great  revulsions  of  1837-1899; 
and  the  latter,  the  period  of  progressive  prosperity  under  the  -liberal  measures  of 
the  new  government,  down  to  the  present  time.  These  two  tables  will  present 
most  femarkabto  results,  both  as  to  the  importation  of  food  and  the  flow  of  bul- 
lioD  into  the  sank : 

arrears  *r  Foaxieir  produce  in  to  enblaivd*  roan  1837  to  1341  inclusive, 

WITH  AHOOTT  Or  BULLION  I!T    BANK  AT  THE  BUB  Of  THE   TEAB*  AND  THE  AV- 
ERAGE FBICE  Or  WHEAT  FOE  THE  TEARS 

1837.  X838.  1*39.  1840.  18*1. 

Live  outsail  No.....  ..pn&ibited*  ...»  ....  ....  ..— 

Han4  cwt. ......     '  "  ....  ....  ....  ••«• 

Oicon,  ....•■•  ■•••  •.»«  ••#•  •••• 

Basil  mM.  ii  h 

Batter,  "  "IM"!a66,L8l 2591132... 813*547 949,507. ......Ml. 955 

Cheem,  " 232,257 219.348 202.311 219.397 248,335 

ftioe,  " 126,760. 136,574 „.905,787 -916,000 247.887 

Pork,  atlt         u  ~ ....  ....  ....  1,965 

Sagar,  « 4,355,211 4,373  034 3,857,186 3,604,412 4,065,985 

MolaaKSj  " 592,575 527,089 538,781 423,725 409,450 

Tallow,  « 1,296,020 1,166,177 1,152,368 1,134,777 1,246,799 

Total,  « 6,866,96* 6,676,964 6,165,0601 5,647,908...... *S,4«3^» 

▼at*  zx. — no.  or.  6 
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(imports  continued.) 


total  fart  i 

Cocoa, 

Coffee, 

Pepper, 

Tea, 

Tobacco, 

Pimento, 

1837. 
brw'd,  cwt. 6,866.964... 

lb*. 1,418,570... 

"     26,392,427  ... 

"     2,626,298... 

M     •...31,872,635... 

"    22,504,344... 

11     335,653.. 

"     ....89,149,927... 

qra. 830,466... 

CWt 40,187... 

Bank £8,172,000 . . . 

e  of  wheat 55s.  lOd... 

1838. 
...6,676,354.... 
....1,602,671... 
..25,818,618.... 
..  2,635,130.... 
..32,367,552.... 
..23,356,246.... 
..      339,979... 

..86,120,191.... 
...1,823,845.... 

1839. 

...6,165,000 

...1,610,338 

•  .26,839,186  .... 
..  9,643,908.... 
..35,136,672.... 
..29,971,406.... 
..     309,358.... 

..89,503,868.... 
...4,424,703.... 

1840. 
...5,847,908... 
...2,045.478... 

1841. 
....6,463,959 
1,930,765 

..28,708,033... 
..  2,741,953... 
..32,262,892... 
..29,902,398... 
..     339,453... 

...28,421,468 
...  2,751,717 
...36,684,797 
...92.095,588 
...     297,908 

Total, 

Grain, 
Flour, 

..89,000,207... 

...3,448.399... 

...1,317,814.-. 

...92,181,543 
....9^55,616 

...    392,947.... 

...    665,693.... 

....1,214,290 

Bullion  in 
Av'ge  pric 

...9,250,000 

64s.  7d\... 

...2,887,000.... 
70a.  8d..... 

...4,145,000... 
66s  4d... 

....4,486,000 
64s.  4d. 

The  years  1 836-7  were  periods  of  great  paper  inflation,  so  much  so,  that  in 
1836,  although  no  foreign  wheat  was  imported,  the  bullion  was  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tent so  alarming,  as  to  compel  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  American  houses  in  London, 
and  all  those  credits  running  on  American  account  cot  off.  The  result  was  the  uni- 
rersal  bank  suspension  and  insolvency  of  that  year  in  the  United  States ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  there  was  then  no  "  short  harvest.  *  The  figures  show, 
that  the  import  of  produce  in  England  in  1837  was  to  a  fair  extent,  the  bullion 
in  bank  large,  and  wheat  low.  In  the  next  year  wheat  advanced,  and  the  con* 
sumption  of  most  of  the  articles  declined  under  "the  screw"  of  the  bank,  which 
exerted  itself  to  get  back  tht  coin  that  former  speculation  had  carried  away  from 
it.  In  that  year  the  harvest  failed,  and  the  year  1839  was  one  of  revulsion. 
Wheat  rose  to  over  78s.  in  Jan,,  and  averaged  over  70s.  for  the  year;  an  enor- 
mous quantity  was  imported,  and  a  great  decline  manifest  in  the  quantity  of  all 
articles  taken  for  consumption.  The  aggregate  decline  of  those  twelve  articles 
was  100,000,000  lbs.,  or  124  per  cent.  The  bullion  of  the  bank  sank  to  an  insig- 
nificant sum  under  the  large  import  of  grain,  and  recovered  itself  very  slowly 
through  the  two  succeeding  years,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  of  the  bank. 
The  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  fell  off  so  much,  that  the  government  im- 
posed 5  per  cent,  additional  on  all  taxed  article*  in  1840,  which  aided  in  a  further 
decline  in  the  quantities  consumed  in  that  year  The  figures,  carefully  studied, 
show  the  effect  of  short  harvests  under  the  old  system ;  we  now  come  to  the  new : 


TABLE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  OF  ARTICLES  OF  CONSUMPTION,  WITH 
THE  BULLION  IN  BANK  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  YEAR,  A*D  THE  AYERAOE  PRICE 
OF  WHEAT  FOR  THE  TEARS 


1842. 

Live  animals,  No. 5,340... 

~  cwt 5,101... 

•« 402... 

M 5,443... 


1843. 


.9,100. 


1844. 

•  .....  •  0,008.  »«.«., 


Bacon, 
Beef,  salt 
Butter, 
Oheeso, 
Bice, 
Pork,  salt 


581 36.. 

....3,279 4,306.. 


..180,892 148,295 180,965. 

,..180,829. 166,5(3 213,593 

..252,412 259,255 327,842 

...   16,374 6,404 1,321 

.3,876,465 4,037,921 4,139,994 4,856,604 .4,387,5*7 

.    535,191 453,627 615,510 627,538 549,010 

..1,034,508 1,178,038 1.085,349 ...1,191,896 1.035,855 


1645.  1846. 

,..98,*75 198,456 

...  4,020 9,857 

49 1,691 

•-•  3,463 161,759 

.23M39 994,693 

..956,018 977,693 

..268,314 399,776 

•-     1.457 46.034 


Tallow, 

Total* 
Cocoa, 
Coffee, 
Pepper, 
Tea, 

Tobacco, 
Pimento, 

Total, 

Grain,  qra. 2,172,349 1,237,871 2,532,619 1,105,342 3,884,486 

Flour,  cwt 1,125,801 426,877 712,968 582,527 3.377,186 

Bullion  in  Bank.... £10,330.000 12,078,000 M.828,416 13,325,886 14,308,000 

Ar'g  price  of  wheat,... 57s.  3d. 60s.  Id ..519.3d. 51a.  Id 55a.  od 


" 6,092,957 6,226,063 6,576,854 7,478,879 7,717,913 

lbs. 9,251,145 .2,551,191 2,590,528 2,579,497. 8.735,565 

"     .  .  .  .28,583,931 30,031,422 .31,394,225 .....'  .34,293,190 .33,680,819 

"     ....  2,679,624 2,743,824 3,097,562 3,209,718 3,001,945 

"     ....37,391,012 40,304,407 41,366,987 44,193,433 43,408.799 

H     .-..92,152,707 22,891,517 24,535,116 .25,917,100 24,509,391 

"     ....      455,512 407,812 342,675 491,287 3*0,675 


.93,513,931 98,930,173 103,327,093 110,684,225 107,690,047 
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The  column  for  1846,  it  will  be  observed,  is  for  ll' months  only,  yet  the  totals 
exceed  those  of  the  previous  complete  year,  and  run  far  in  excess  of  that  of  for- 
mer complete  years.  One  thing  strikes  the  eye  as  remarkable,  and  it  is  the  sin- 
gular steadiness  of  the  price  of  wheat,  throughout  the  five  years.  In  the  former 
five  years  the  prices  fluctuated  15s.,  or  near  40  per  cent.  The  average  of  the 
last  five  years  has  varied  scarcely  7s.  and  the  bullion,  at  the  close  of  the  five  years, 
is  ^64,000,000,  or  40  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  commencement.  This  remarkable 
anomaly,  then,  presents  itself;  in  1839  an  import  of  4,658,707  qrs.  of  grain  and 
flour,  drew  from  the  Bank  of  England  all  its  coin,  and  threw  it  into  the  arms  of 
the  Bank  of  France  for  relief.  In  11  months  of  1846,  not  oniy  has  5,071,751  qrs. 
been  imported,  but  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  quantities  of  the  16  articles 
enumerated,  and  the  bullion  in  bank  has  increased  <£  1,000,000,  and  the  rate  of 
money  is  but  advanced  from  3  to  3£a4  per  cent,  under  the  demands  of  railway  spec- 
ulators on  the  continent !  These  are  facta  which  blow  to  the  winds  all  theories 
based  on  the  experience  of  1839,  under  the  old  system  of  government.  They 
prove,  conclusively,  that  the  conservative  influence  of  hard  money  currency  and 
free  trade,  is  a  panacea  against  commercial  panics,  If*  in  1839,  the  same  quantities 
of  the  articles  named  had  been  imported,  that  were  entered  for  consumption 
in  eleven  montiis  of  1846,  irretrievable  ruin  would  have  overtaken  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  whole  paper  fabric  of  Britain. 

The  question  recurs,  what  has  been  tie  n»wre  of  the  operations,  by  which 
England  has  been  enabled  to  purchase  tbese  unusual  quantities  without  disturbing 
her  finances,  while,  in  former  years,  a  &r  le*  quantity  caused  her  credit  to  shake 
to  its  foundation.  The  cause  is  apparent  i»  the  fact,  that  a  steady  specie  currency, 
and  reduped  taxes  on  food  and  raw  materials,  have  so  promoted  her  manufactures, 
as  to  swell  her  export  trade  in  /ropo/rion  to  her  import,  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
legislation  of  assembled  Europe  a«d  America.  The  United  States,  in  1842, 
enacted  a  tariff  hostile  to  Br^»h  products.  England,  simultaneously,  reduced  the 
duties  on  United  States  Deduce.  Let  us  see  the  results.  England  exported  to 
the  United  States  in  J  84^  when  the  tariff  was  20  per  cent.,  a  value  of  ,£3,528,807, 
say  #15,000,000 ;  a»d<h©  amount  increased,  year  by  year,  to  ,£7,142,839  in  1845, 
when  the  duties  wei*  40  per  cent,  on  British  products ;  just  double  in  four  years. 
The  whole  exr^rts  of  Great  Britain  were  as  follows : 

EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1849.  1843.  1844.  1485. 

To  Br*«b  coton** £13,360,291 15,045,911 16,504,069 16,856,580 

«  na«ia 1,885,953 1,895,519 3,128,936 8,153,491 

hrSmia. 376,651 483,004 505,364 577,999 

'  German? 6,909,700 6,168,038 6,151,598 6,517,736 

M  Belgium 1,099,490 984V650 1,471,951 1,479,038 

"Spain 392,614 376,013 509,907 676,676 

-  United  State* 3,598,807 5*013,514 7,938,079 7,149,839 

Total £47,380.761 59,979,669 58,589,149 60,111,089 

AH  these  countries  named,  enacted  in  1842  high  tariffs,  to  keep  out  British 
goods ;  and  the  result  is,  that  they  have  taken  more  than  ever !  England,  baying 
their  produce,  has  compelled  them  to  take  goods  in  return.  If  their  absurd  gov- 
ernments have  taxed  those  goods  high,  it  is  they  that  have  suffered,  and  not 
England. 

The  home  trade  of  England  has  also  been  good.  The  rail-road  expenditure 
has  greatly  promoted  it;  but  the  great  and  lasting  reason  has  been,  that  the  low 
duties  on  foreign  food  have  allowed  of  a  supply  from  without  to  meet  precisely 
the  deficit  in  the  home  production,  as  well  as  to  feed  the  enhanced  consumption 
at  regular  prices.  Hence  we  find  the  bullion  steady  in  bank,  because  the  export 
trade  has  kept  pace  with  the  imports.  The  bullion  being  undisturbed,  money  has 
remained  easy;  foreign  food  coming  in  at  low  duties,  has  prevented  that  exorbitant 
rise,  which,  in  former  years,  choked  the  home  trade. 

The  question  now  is  of  the  future,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
Britain  in  the  present  state  of  her  affairs.  It  is  highly  probable  that  with  the 
opening  spring  large  quantities  of  corn,  wheat  and  flour,  will  flow  into  England 
from  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  and  that  bullion  in  return  will 
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seek  both  destinations  in  considerable  sums ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  which  can, 
in  any  degree,  be  productive  of  alarm.  The  amount  of  money  as  furnished  by 
die  Bank  of  England,  cannot  be  influenced  until  the  issue  department  shall  have 
lost  o£7,000,000,  or  $35,000,000  of  specie.  A  glance  at  the  tost  return,  January 
9th,  will  show  this  as  follows : 

BnllioainBiak.  Jaa.l.  Jan.  7.  Jan.  S3.        Decrease. 

Gold £11,788,770....  11,482,449.. ..11,081,751 797,019 

Silver 2,469,490....  2,069,658 1,674,509 794,981 

Gold  and  (diver  coin 603,312....     755,922  676,620 


Total £14,861,572 „..  14,308,022....  13,449,880 1,592^000 

The  amount  of  gold  left  in  the  week,  January  7,  for  the  United  States,  per  Hi- 
bernia,  was  near  c£400,00G,  and  the  silver  was  the  amount  loaned  to  the  Bank 
*T>f  France.  Hence,  it  will  V*  seen  that  the  Bank  is  suffering  no  demand  except 
for  the  United  States,  and  it  had  on  hand  066,715,255  of  notes,  which  cannot  be 
issued  until  that  amount  of  specie  is  drawn  from  the  issue  department.  Now  there 
can  be  no  contraction  of  the  currency  to  affect  prices  until  that  has  taken  place.— 
Because,  as  the  notes  in  circulation  are  returned  upon  the  issue  department  for 
coin,  the  Bnnking  department  will  put  out  those  it  holds,  and  most  of  the  specie 
drawn  from  the  bank  has  come  here.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  quantity  of 
grain  which  will  reach  England  frqm  aft  quarters  in  the  spring  may  prevent  any 
further  advance  in  prices,  which,  as  svsn  \u  the  above  table,  are  insufficient  to  check 
consumption.  We  may  then  proceed  to  estimate,  by  the  data  furnished  in  1837, 
bow  far  the  position  of  the  cotton  crop  w^J  be  effected. 

The  year  1839  was  a  memorable  one  for  cotton  dealers,  both  because  of  the  re- 
markable speculations  which  characterised  it,  at#i  for  the  ruin  which  overtook 
them,  through  the  defeat  of  their  calculations.  Tu.  U.  States  Bank  had  been  a 
great  buyer,  and  had  aided  to  check  the  consumption  0f  tne  forge  crop  of  1838, 
by  holding  prices  unnaturally  high.  That  year  cfesed  with  a  stock  in  England, 
50  percent,  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  as  the  <:rc>g  of  1839  was  esti- 
mated short,  speculations  were  based  upon  that  fact,  4mong  fl*  most  important 
was  that  of  Vincent  Nolte,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions  tp  the  Citizen's 
Bank  of  New-Orlea ns.  His  calculations  were  based  upon  a  trop  of  1  ,^50,000  bales, 
and  they  utterly  failed,  although  the  crop  did  not  overreach  1,-360,000  b^es.  This 
defeat  was  owing  to  the  6nancia1  revulsion,  growing  out  of  the  abort  harwgt,  and 
the  large  import  of  corn  paid  for  directly  with  specie.  The  progiess  of  aiKirs  in 
that  year  was  as  follows  : 

Prices.  Bullion 

Fair  Cotton.     Wheat.  in  Bank. 

Bept 6|c 78s  2d £9,500,000 

Oct 6| 65    0 9,250,000 

Nov. 7j 69    0 9.250,000 

Deo 8± 74     6  • 9,250,000 

Jan 8* 78     8 8,750,000 

Feb 8* 77    5 8,250,000 

March 9{ 73    0 8,750,000 


Price*. 

Bullion 

Fair  Cotton.    Wheat. 

in  Bank. 

April. 

81c 

70s  10d.... 

...£"*. 000,000 

May.. 

,....8£ 

70 

3  .... 

..    6,000,000 

Jane. 

8 

69 

4   .... 

..    5.OOS.O00 

July.. 

.74 

68 

6  .... 

..    3,750,000 

Aug.. 

7J 

70 

6  .... 

..    3.250,000 

Sept.. 

71 

71 

6 

..    2,750 000 

Oct.. 

H 

70 

0 

..    2,250,000 

This  continued  high  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  year,  accompanied  by  the 
excessive  drain  of  bullion,  amounting  to  <£600,000  per  month,  for  more  than  a 
year,  affected  the  consumption,  and  we  may  now  see  to  what  extent : 

SUPFLT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  OR  RAT  BRITAIN. 

18391  1839.  "  1840. 

Stock  December  31 259,340 321,090 250,490 

Import 1,431,229 1,109,550 1,599.343 

Supply -...1,890,589 1,431,649 1,849,833 

Export 109,050 191,659 126,045 

Consumption l,2f  0,429....  1,360,479 1,058,659....  1,180,318 1,274,799... .1,400,774 

Stock 321,090 251,331 449,059 

Now  it  is  observable,  that  all  the  financial  revulsions  of  that  year  only' reduced 
tile  consumption  103,000  bales,  and  the  stock,  at  the  close  of  1839,  was  Jess  than  at 
the  close  of  1837.    This  was  the  whole  actual  effect  upon  consumption  of  one  of 
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the  most  disastrous  money  revulsions  of  modern  times.  Since  that  time  prices, 
of  neither  cotton  nor  cloths,  have  recovered  themselves  to  a oy thing  like  the  prices 
they  previously  held,  but  manufacturers  have,  by  reducing  expenses,  made  low 
prices  profitable;  and  fair  cotton  was  I  cent  per  lb.  less  in  January,  1847,  than 
January,  1839.    The  situation  of  the  crop,  as  regards  England,  is  now  as  follows : 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Stock  in  ports  January  1.' 901,900 1,060,400 545,800 

In  spinners' hands    t!     135,000 135,000 113,000 

Total  Stock • 1,036,900 1,195,400 «.  ...CrB8t800 

Import 1,855,700 1,243,500..... *1,288,100 

Supply 9,890,600: 2,438,900, "1,946,900 

Export 129,800 194,200..., 190,000* 

1,574,400...  1,697,800...  1,585,900...  1,780,100..  1,106,900.. *l,  296,900 


Stock 1,195,400 658,800 *650,000 

♦Estimate*. 

Hie  redaction  of  the  stock  in  1846,  after  an  import  of  25  per  cent,  more  bread- 
stuffs  into  England  than  in  1839,  was  60  per  cent.  For  1847,  we  have  estimated 
that  England  will  receive  from  the  United  States  the  same  quantity  as  last  year, 
and  50  per  cent,  mare  from  other  sources.  It  results  then,  that  the  consumption 
of  Great  Britain  must  be  reduced  480,000  bales,  or  35  per  cent,  to  maintain  the 
same  stock.  The  high  prices  of  thiB  year  may  draw  out  stocks  of  cotton  which 
were  held  back  from  the  low  prices  of  last  year,  and  the  apparent  crop  thus  ex- 
ceed the  estimates.  In  this  we  have  not  alluded  to  the  continent,  where  the 
stock  of  cotton  »  70,000  bales  against  156,000  bales  last  year.  Europe  took  last 
year  700,000  bales,  the  United  States  425,000,  and  Greet  Britain  say  1,000,000 
bales,  these  make  2,125,000  bales,  and  the  stock  being  reduced  525,000  bales  of 
American,  makes  a  consumption  of  2,650,000  bales  American.  If  the  crop  is 
2,000,000  bales,  the  whole  stock  must  be  exhausted  to  supply  a  consumption  equal 
to  that  of  last  year.  Consumption  has  evidently  outrun  production.  Very  high 
prices  of  cotton  must  be  required  to  bring  consumption  again  within  production. 
It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the  goods  do  not  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  raw  materia],  inasmuch  as  that  the  latter  by  no  means  constitutes  the  whole 
cost  of  production.  The  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat  and  the  bullion  in  bank  have  , 
thus  far  been  as  follows : 

Prices.  Prices. 

Cotton.         Wheat  Bullion.  Cotton.         Wheal  Bullion. 

Sept Sic. 53s    Id.... £16,224.364  Dec. 7jo 6U    6d £14,951,532 

Oct 6      60     10 14.693,906  Jan 71 66    10 14,308,000 

No? 5  7-8  ....59      0 14,923,772  Feb. 7| 70    — 13,442,880 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  1639,  in  the  above  table,  we  observed  a 
wide  margin  before  similar  results  could  be  produced. 

The  purchases  of  produce  which  England  must  make  from  the  United  States 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  paid  for  in  specie,  and  in  so  far,  will  increase  the 
abundance  of  money  in  this  country.  It  is  also  the  case,  that  there  is  now  no  consid- 
erable class  either  of  bankers  or  dealers  in  this  country  dependant  on  English  cre- 
dits, which  might  wither  under  a  revulsion.  In  1839,  the  late  National  Bank  depend- 
ed for  its  existence  upon  English  loans,  and  very  large  interests,  as  well  as  the  sol- 
vency of  nine  sovereign  states  of  the  Union,  hung  upon  the  disposition  and  ability  of 
London  capitalists  to  buy  their  securities :  nothing  of  all  that  now  exists.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  thanks  to  the  Independent  Treasury,  are  independent  of  England.  Com- 
mercially we  owe  nothing,  and  that  which  they  buy  is  not  at  speculative  prices;  it  is 
at  rates  established  by  the  effective  demand  for  actual  consumption,  and  the  only 
influence  which  a  money  restriction  could  produce  would  be,  to  send  to  the  United 
States  larger  quantities  of  the  products  of  British  industry  in  payment  for  farm 
produce  and  less  specie.  This  is  not  a  disadvantage  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
favorable  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  export  trade,  because  it  will  confirm  an  inter- 
change of  the  produce  of  the  two  countries,  and  of  specie  we  have  already,  enough. 
The  revenue  ot  the  government  will  be  unproved  by  it  and  our  commerce  benefited. 
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The  present  tariff  of  the  United  States  united  with  the  warehouse  system,  is 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  both  the  external  and  internal  commerce  generally, 
through  the  export  trade  of  this  country.  The  entry  of  all  goods  at  the  custom- 
house, and  the  deposites  in  warehouse  without  expense,  must  afford  facilities  for  the 
revival  of  that  carrying  trade  for  the  whole  American  continent  that  has  fallen  into 
decay  in  the  last  twelve  years.  A  most  important  feature  has  also  been  added  to  it 
in  the  issue  of  "  ware-house  certificates."  An  importer  who  enters  an  invoice  of 
goods,  may  take  out  a  "  withdrawal  entry"  for  the  whole  or  any  portion,  not  less 
than  a  single  package.  These  certificates  being  presented  to  the  Register,  who,  for 
New- York,  is  D.  P.  Barhydt,  Esq.,  obtains  a  certificate  at  a  few  minute's  notice, 
of  the  number  and  mark  of  the  package,. with  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  imported, 
and  its  assessed  dutiable  value.  The  return  of  that  certificate  being  necessary  to 
the  release  of  the  package  from  warehouse,  it  becomes  the  best  possible  security  for 
all  descriptions  of  loans,  and  it  so  completely  represents  the  goods,  that  nothing  far- 
ther is  necessary  to  effect  sales  than  the  transfer  of  the  certificate.  It  is  at  once 
perceived,  that  the  capital  of  small  importers  ib  greatly  enhanced  by  this  process. 
Their  goods  are  available  to  them  at  any  moment,  and  no  demand  is  made  for  cash 
duties,  which  the  purchaser  of  the  goods  may  be  required  to  pay.  This  regulation, 
simple  as  it  is,  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  $10,000,000  to  our  commercial 
capital. 

The  holder  of  the  certificate  wishing  to  withdraw  the  goods,  makes  out  his  three 
copies  of  withdrawal  entries,  and  takes  them  with  the  certificate  to  the  Register's 
office.  The  Register  cancels  the  certificate,  and  the  merchant  proceeds  with  it  and 
the  entries  to  the  entry-clerks,  and  the  usual  forms  and  steps  follow. 

If  part  of  the  goods  stated  in  the  certificate  are  to  be  withdrawn,  the  same  steps 
are  taken,  and  the  Register,  in  cancelling  the  old  certificate,  gives  a  new  one  for  the 
portion  not  to  be  withdrawn,  and  not  specified  in  the  withdrawal  entry. 

No  trouble  is  incurred  by  the  merchant;  except  walking  into  the  Register's  office, 
on  the  occasions  of  getting  his  certificate  and  withdrawing  goods. 

A.  warehouses  his  goods  and  receives  his  certificate ;  endorses  his  certificate  over 
to  8.,  who,  in  turn,  sells  them  to  C,  and  endorses  the  certificate  to  him.  C.  with- 
out further  trouble  than  A.  would  have  had,  can  withdraw  the  goods  from  ware- 
house. 

The  revenue  of  the  government  thus  far  under  the  new  tariff,  has  exceeded  that 
in  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  prospect  is,  that  as  the  year  progresses,  any 
stringency  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe  that  may  reduce  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  will  accelerate  their  export  to  this  country,  when  the  influx  of  coin 
that  has  taken  place  will  make  money  plenty.  By  such  means,  the  revenue  will 
improve  and  the  means  of  the  government  be  enhanced.  During  the  month,  the 
department  has  obtained  the  loan  of  $23,000,000,  authorized  by  the  act  of  January, 
(to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  number,)  making  $33,000,000  of  debt  contracted 
for  the  war.  The  notes  issued  bear  6  per  cent  semi-annual  interest,  redeemable 
after  two  years,  convertible  at  any  time  into  a  6  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  alter 
1867.  The  authority  to  issue  notes  in  lieu  of  those  cancelled,  is  to  come  six 
months  after  peace  with  Mexico.  The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  after  1847, 
are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt.  Out  of 
any  excess  of  the  land  revenues  over  the  annual  interest,  the  security  is  authorized 
to  purchase  stock  at  par. 

-The  receipts  from  lands  last  year  were  near  $3,000,000,  and  the  interest  on  the 
present  debt  is  near  the  same  sum.  It  may  be  inferred  however,  from  the  pros- 
pective prosperity,  that  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands  will  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  for  the  last  few  years.  At  the  Green  Bay  land-office,  as  an  instance,  the  sales 
of  land  for  the  last  quarter  of  1846,  were  75,604  acres  against  46,748  acres  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  In  all  sections,  farm  produce  is  becoming  va- 
luable, and  therefore  farms  and  farm  labor.  The  'state  of  Indiana  has  passed  a 
law  which  will  make  her  great  canal  valuable,  and  bring  into  requisition  the  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  land  in  her  interior.  The  great  Illinois  canal  will  be  open  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  and  will  open  100  miles  of  a  most  fertile  country.  Wisconsin, 
under  its  condition,  is  progressing  most  rapidly,  and  its  new  constitution,  if  adapted, 
will  add  to  its  increase.  In  all  directions  there  are  indications  of  improved  land 
revenues  and  general  prosperity. 
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February  20. 


Mt  Dear  Editor  : — There  is  a  valley  in  the  moon,  Ariosto  tells  as,  which  St 
John  visited,  so  the  place  is  select,  you  see,  where  all  things  lost  upon  earth  are 
preserved  in  phials,  labelled  and  arranged  in  rows,  as  in  an  apothecary's  shop.  This 
valley  is,  in  fact,  the  rag-bag  of  our  globe.  You  ought  to  have  some  such  sack  of 
fragments  for  your  journal,  to  hold  bits,  scraps,  odds  and  ends,  which  you  cannot  very 
consistently  place  in  the  midst  of  your  elaborate  patch-work.  Nothings,  you  know, 
were  current  even  before  Adam.  Immortale  nihil,  some  old  fellow  says — suppose 
you  accept  us  as  your  chiffonier  for  the  present :  there  is  much  to  be  found  in  the 
streets,  if  one  only  rakes  tor  it  in  the  right  place.  In  Chambers-street  there  is  the 
Italian  Opera,  never  before  so  successful  in  this  city — crowded  houses  and  fashion- 
able houses ;  not  only  plenty  of  dollars,  but  plenty  of  scented  sweet-smelling 
dollars.  We  never  agreed  with  Vespasian  that  money  had  no  odor,  and  that  it 
made  no  difference  whence  it  came.  Linda  was  well  received,  and  Lucia  raptur- 
ously applauded.  Hows  of  upright  and  indefatigable  young  men  lined  Palmo's 
walls,  which  bristled  with  double-barreled  opera  glasses,  as  the  bastions  of  Vera 
Cruz  with  cannon.  Nightly  they  laughed  at  Benetti's  Dov'e  Lucia,  and  shrieked 
Bravo  at  Benedetti's  Bel' alma  inamorata.  Bouquets  were  hurled  by  fair  ladies  at 
the  fascinating  tenor,  who  did  not  know  how  to  take  them ;  au  moral,  we  mean, 
for  he  generally  stuck  them  in  his  belt  beside  the  fatal  dagger,  and  the  master  of 
Ravenswood  died  like  a  Roman  Roue,  covered  with  flowers.  Ravenswood  con* 
suited  Palmo's  lawyer  to  know  what  course  to  adopt ;  m  Italy,  it  seems,  there  is 
but  one.  The  learned  gentleman  explained  that  a  projected  bouquet  was  only  a 
bravissimo  in  action,  and  read  extracts  from  Blackstone  on  marriage,  and  from 
Reeve  on  the  domestic  relations.  A  trifling  quarrel  behind  the  scenes  increased 
the  rush  of  the  music  mad.  An  extra  representation  was  found  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  outsiders ;  when  lo  !  a  new  opera  was  announced  and  played,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Armitage  might  have  found  room  enough,  when  two  nights  before 
the  late  Dr.  Edson  could  not  have  been  squeezed  in : — Nina  pazza  per  amore,  by 
Coppola,  revised  and  corrected  by  Barilla,  translated  by  Attenelli. .  By  the  way, 
why,  in  the  calls  so  constantly  made  for  the  various  artists,  does  not  some  one 
vociferate  for  Attenelli,  the  pains  and  snuff-taking  box-keeper,  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  libretto  before  us  ?  The  only  amusing  thing  about  Nina  is  the 
English  version  of  the  libretto.    Hear  Count  Kodolpho  describe  his  anguish ! 

"  The  fire  which  consumes  my  heart, 
Extends  its  influence  to  my  visage." 

St  Anthony's  fire  evidently.     His  gifted  daughter  says  to  her  Eurico, 

"  Remember  thou  when,  with  bouncing  heart, 
Thou  revealed  unto  me  thy  love  1" 

Timid  and  tender  Eurico,  with  a  heart  like  an  Indian-rubber  ball !  Such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  music  and  literature  of  Italy  is  cheap  at  one  dollar.  The  de- 
corations of  Nina  are  very  simple ;  the  plot  equally  so.  A  girl  has  lost  her  lover, 
killed  as  she  supposes  by  a  rival,  '*  spotted  with  his  blood."  She  becomes  crazy, 
despises  her  paternal  parent,  lets  her  back-hair  down,  and  runs  about  in  a  night- 
gown. Why  do  crazy  women  in  operas  always  let  their  back-hair  down  ?  Linda, 
Lucia,  Nina,  all  lose  their  combs  and  their  consciousness  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  coincidence,  that  Mr.  Pickwick's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him 
when  the  lady  in  the  yellow  curl  papers  loosened  her  occipital  locks.  At  last,  the 
lover  returns,  whole  ;  sings  that  song,  (the  old  story) ;  the  lady  revives ;  a  duet 
easuea,  a  good  thing  in  the  opera,  and  the  curtain  drops  amid  the  usual  shouts  I 
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tpoto  !  padre  I  amor  !  gma  !  We  roust  do  the  ladies  of  the  chorus,  as  hearty  and 
buxom  a  set  of  dames  as  ever  appeared  on  any  stage,  the  justice  to  mention,  that 
the  skirts  of  the  yellow  dresses  tffey  wore  at  Miss  Ashton's  wedding,  looked  quite 
as  good  as  new  below  the  black  velvet  boddices  at  Nina*s  nuptials.  We  would  also 
direct  your  attention  to  the  animated  and  gracious  manner  with  which  the  prima 
donna  of  the  chorus  does  the  honors  of  the  stage  to  that  part  of  the  audience 
which  she  faces.  You  know  how  uncomfortably  hard  the  seats  are  at  Palme's. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  it  should  be  so :  but  is  it  not  the  very  summit  and  apex  of  im- 
pudence for  the  Itnpressario  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  omissions,  and  hang  up  a 
notice  on  the  operatic  walls,  announcing,  that  cushions  can  be  had  on  application  at 
the  office,  and  on  payment  of  18|  cents  for  a  single  one  and  37J  for  a  double 
one  ?  Whether  double  alludes  to  the  thickness  or  wideness  of  the  desired  sub- 
stratum, is  left  in  uncertainty.  Rossini's  new  opera  of  Robert  Bruce  has  met  with 
great  success  at  the  Academic  Madame  Stolz,  the  prima,  was  hissed  on  the  first 
night  by  anjenvious  clique,  but  her  magnificent  talent  soon  annihilated  all  signs  of 
dissatisfaction.  Rossini  is  "  the  only  one"  after  all.  In  Scharfenberg's  window* 
in  Broadway,  there  is  a  caricature,  "  Le  Pantheon*  musical,  a  collection  of  all  the 
divinities  of  the  orchestra.  The  great  Mastro,  (un)dressed  as  a  river  god,  lies 
carelessly  on  an  urn,  from  whence  flows  the  stream  of  melody.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  the  other  composers  are  refreshing  and  strengthening  themselves :  Balfe, 
drawing  from  the  Putts  dy  amour" — Donizetti,  turning  out  operas  from  a  steam-en- 
gine— Auber,  charging  on  his  "  Bronze  Horse" — A.  Adam,  "  en  postillion,"  et  hoc 
genus  omne. 

I  hope  you  were  at  the  amateur  concert  at  the  Apollo  7  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Catholic  Half-Orphan  Asylum  by  the  first  people  in  the  city,  not  merely  of  the 
"  Upper  Ten  Thousand"  but  of  the  "  Tip-Top  Five  Hundred  ?"  Was  it  not  most 
beautiful  and  moat  successful  in  spite  of  the  strictures  of  the  ruling  elder  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  1  The  chorus  of  young  ladies,  brilliantly  attired  in  white, 
looked  through  a  reversed  opera-glasB  like  a  group  of  the  Viennoise  children.  It 
was  enough  to  tempt  a  single  man  to  turn  half-orphan,  if  he  could  hope  to  supply 
his  deficient  moiety  from  that  dazzling  platform.  There  is  some  talk  of  Mrs. 
Butler's  return  to  the  stage  ;  at  least  a  correspondence  between  her  and  Alfred 
Bonn,  the  beloved  of  Punch,  has  been  published.  Bunn  thinks  Mrs.  Butler  too 
dear.  If  she  should  once  more  drive  in  die  Thespian  cart,  we  might  boast  of  three 
of  the  best  actresses  living;  for  Mrs.  Butler,  if  English  by  birth,  belongs  to 
America  by  marriage,  and  Miss  Cushman  and  Mrs.  Mason  are  all  ours.  The 
complimentary  benefit  offered  to  Mrs.  Mason  will  be  auother  great  festival.  The 
tickets  are  to  be  at  two  dollars  throughout  the  house,  and  the  pit  and  the  boxes 
connected.  Concerts  are  still  given,  and  so  are  lectures  delivered,  but  their  day  has 
passed.  The  opera  kills  the  concert,  and  the  twenty-five  cent,  edition  the  lecture. 
It  requires  a  celebrity,  some  man  known  to  fame,  to  fill  a  room.  Here  crowded 
the  Tabernacle,  and  Professor  Agassiz  will  pack  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  if  he  ever 
makes  us  his  long-promised  visit.  While  wo  are  upon  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  we  must  not  forget  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mary  Taylor  to  the  Bowery ! 
The  B'hoys  have  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their  darling,  and  she  nows  reigns 
supreme  upon  their  favorite  stage.  And  Christy !  can  we  omit  thy  Etbiop  min- 
strels singing  in  Moorish  halls  ? — Especially  him  of  the  bones  and  shirt  collars,  the 
whites  of  whose  eyes  flash  like  heat  lightuing  of  a  summer  evening!  You  should 
see  Bones  in  the  rail-road  overture.  It  begins  with  the  slow  chuck-chuck  of  the 
engine,  and  gradually  increases  in  velocity,  until  the  pace  reaches  forty-five  miles  in 
the  hour,  when  the  steam  whistle  screeches  violently,  and  a  frightful  collision 
ensues.  The' fly-wheel  niggers  at  either  end  are  under  too-much  headway  to 
slop.  They  keep  on  whizzing  and  whirling,  until  forcibly  restrained  by  their 
Surviving  companions.  Bones's  "Is  any  body  hurt?" — after  he  becomes  a  little 
composed,  is  delightful.  Beside  this,  Bones  dances  the  cachucha  in  a  calico  frock, 
pantalettes,  and  red  shoes,  as  Fanny  Elssler  would,  had  she  been  bred  in  Tim- 
fcuetoe.  Bones  is  a  diamond,  a  black  swan,  or  very  like  one,  nigro  que  simillimw 
eygno.—  A  large  meeting  of  the  bar  was  held  at  the  City-HalL  to  receive  die 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  organize  a  plan  for  the  judiciary  of  the  city. 
When  we  saw  so  many  attorneys  together,  we  thought  of  Toler*s  guinea,  and 
Wished  we  could  subscribe  to  a  similar  fund.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  1  A 
poor  devi  ef  an  attorney  died  in  Dublin.    His  brethren  contributed  a  sailing  each 
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to  his  funeral.  When  the  list  was  brought  to  Toler,  he  said :  u  What,  only  a 
shilling  to  bury  an  attorney  ?  Here,  take  a  guinea,  and  bury  one-and-twenty  of 
them." — There  must  be  bat  little  food  in  Ireland  now,  even  for  mirth.  So  terri- 
ble a  famine  has  not  occurred  since  the  introduction  of  the  treacherous  potatoe. — 
Our  friends  and  neighbors  have  shown  great  readiness  and  zeal  in  contributing  to 
alienate  some  of  this  fearful  misery.  The  churches  have  held  collections,  sub- 
scriptions have  been  made  at  clubs,  the  merchants  have  given  liberally.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  voice  throughout  the  land : — Succor  the  Irish !  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  New  World  become  the  Providence  of  the  Old.  Nor  are  oar  own 
poor  to  be  neglected.  Several  gentlemen-~-men  who  have  for  years  devoted  their 
leisure  moments  to  benevolence,  propose  constructing,  in  a  suitable  place,  comfort- 
able dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  houses  will  be  four  stories  in  height ;  each  floor 
ia  divided  by  a  hall,  on  each  side  of  which  are  "  living-rooms,"  fifteen  feet  by 
eleven,  and  two  bed-rooms,  thirteen  feet  by  seven.  The  necessary  conveniences 
of  fire  and  water  will  be  introduced,  and  rent  will  be  no  higher  than  the  prices 
paid  for  the  damp,  unwholesome  hovels  the  lower  class  at  present  inhabit.  How 
much  the  condition  of  civilized  humanity  might  be  improved,  if  the  "  godly" 
would  apply  to  such  purposes  the  immense  donations  now  so  completely  thrown 
away  upon  ■     ■    Halte-la — we  are  treading  on   dangerous  ground.    We 

will  only  quote  from  a  letter  from  India,  in  a  late  English  paper : 

"  I  much  question  if  I  should  even  make  as  many  convert*  as  my  friends,  the  mission- 
aries here,  who  have,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  thirty  yeara'  labor,  succeeded  in  turning 
out  some  eight  or  ten  rather  questionable  Christiana." 

Have  you  seen  the  two  novelties  of  the  day  1  The  advertising  omnibus  is  one 
of  those  noisy  accommodations  parapetted  with  tin  signs,  of  the  same  size  and  ap- 
pearance as  the  legal  shingle,  bearing  the  names  and  wares  of  those  who  pay  for 
them.  At  a  short  distance,  the  "  six-on-a-seat"  vehicle  looks  tike  a  locomotive 
lawyer's  office.  The  other  novelty  can  be  seen  in  Broadway,  and  is  admirably 
suited  to  a  new  country,  where  the  acres  outnumber  the  arms.  It  is  intended  to 
facilitate  population,  and  is  called  "  The  Patent  Elastic  Baby-Jumper,  or  Nurse's 
Assistant."  It  consists  of  a  small  hoop  like  a  Washington  chandelier,  highly  dec- 
orated, suspended  by  an  elastic  rope,  whence  depend  four  straps,  which  are  se- 
cured to  the  dress  of  the  olive  branch,  who  is  then  made  to  ride  a  cock-horse,  se- 
cundum artem.  We  saw  a  crowd  gazing  through  a  window  at  a  fine  fat  respoo> 
sibility  on  the  full  "  patent  elastic  jump,"  who  belongs,  we  imagine,  to  the  stock  m 
trade.  The  public  are  informed  that  the  machine  can  be  increased  to  accommo- 
date twins.    Electricity  and  Elasticity  are  die  two  great  powers  of  die  times. 

Mas.  masoit. 

The  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  lady,  and  her  decided  success,  have 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  American  stage.  Her  genius  is  a  source  of 
the  greatest  delight  to  the  lovers  of  the  high  and  beautiful  art  of  acting.  Our  na- 
tional pride  is  gratified  by  having  a  native  actress  burst  upon  us,  who  is  at  the 
least  equal  to  the  greatest  from  other  lands  who  have  ever  appeared  before  us. 

Great  acting  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  The  first  and  greatest  is  where 
all  appearances  of  acting  is  lost,  where  the  character  represented  is  alone  seen 
and  felt — where  the  power  of  abstraction  is  so  intense  that  the  actor  is  forgotten, 
and  the  actual  Othello,  or  Lear,  or  Sir  Giles  is  before  us. 

The  second  class  is  where,  by  the  greet  study  and  art  of  the  actor,  we  are  led  ts 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  author  and  the  scope  of  his  intentions.  We  do  not 
feel  strongly  the  presence  of  the  actor  and  the  character,  but  become  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  poet. 

The  third  and  lowest,  is  where  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  actor  are  the 
most  prominent  features.  While  we  feel  slightly  die  beauty  and  object  of  the 
author,  and  are  not  insensible  to  the  character,  still  we  see  the  author  and  cha- 
racter as  reflected  through  the  actor.  The  actor  stamps  his  own  individuality  on 
every  thing  he  ssys  and  does. 

We  unhesitatingly  place  Mrs.  Mason  in  the  first  and  highest  school.  The  die* 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  her  acting  is  intense  abstraction ;  and  this  power 
belongs  only  to  artists  of  profound  genius.  In  her  it  is  so  powerful  that  she  extends 
it  to  her  audiences,  drawing  them  gradually  but  effectually  out  of  themselves — in- 
teresting them  in  the  subject  and  feeling  of  the  play,  that  they  become  silent  and 
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absorbed  hearers  of  her  words,  swayed  along  with  her  by  the  varying  impulses 
of  the  passions. 

Her  acting  is  not  made  up  of  points,  which,  though  bold  and  dramatic,  stand  out 
marked  and  abrupt  for  the  general  whole  of  the  scene. 

She  rises  in  feeling  and  intensity  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  die 
play,  as  circumstances  require — developing  the  character  so  naturally,  that  it  per- 
vades every  look  and  tone,  and  finally  impresses  her  own  feelings  so  strongly  upon 
the  audience,  that  it  seems  what  she  says  and  does  are  the  only  things  that  ought 
to  be  said  and  done. 

Mrs.  Mason  has  a  commanding  figure ;  is  extremely  graceful  and  elegant  in  her 
movements  and  actions.  She  has  a  wonderfully  sweet  and  telling,  though  not  a 
very  strong  voice,  capable  without  effort  of  every  intonation.  Her  elocution  is 
the  most  beautiful  we  ever  heard ;  it  glides  along  so  naturally,  that  while  the  sense 
of  the  passages  is  made  vividly  clear,  we  are  never  startled  by  an  effort  of  emphasis 
which  always  shows  the  labour  of  the  elocutionary  art. 

She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Juliet.  It  was  considered  a  dangerous  expe- 
riment to  open  in  that  part,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  portray  on  the  stage  the  highly 
wrought  feelings  of  the  Southern  lovers,  transcending,  as  they  do,  those  of  this  every 
day  life.  It  is  considered  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  can  only  be  appreciated  in  the 
quiet  and  retired  reading  of  the  study,  and  that  to  embody  on  the  stage  their  intense 
bounding,  outpouring  love,  is  almost  next  to  impossibility.  Bat  her  triumphant 
success  in  this  most  difficult  part  has  established  her  reputation,  and  placed  her  in 
one  night  at  the  head  of  her  profession. 

i  The  embarrassment  and  nervousness  of  a  first  appearance,  after  ten  years' 
absence,  remained  upon  her  till  the  balcony  scene,  when  her  energies  and 
powers  fully  developed  themselves.  She  confessed  her  love  with  an  expression  of 
frankness,  purity  and  depth  of  feeling— devoid  of  all  affectation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  exaggerated  artistic  effect  on  the  other — that  found  its  way  to  every  heart. 
We  were  charmed  and  astonished  as  we  listened  to  the  music  of  her  voice,  as  she 
delivered  such  words  of  devotion,  such  truthful  joy,  tinged  with  a  sadness — the 
forerunner  of  future  woe.  * 

The  personation  of  this  scene  brought  back  to  every  mind  not  completely  seared 
by  the  world,  "the  freshness  of  early  feeling*'  and  the  spring-time  of  life,  when 
such  love  was  not  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  but  an  impulse  of  the  heart ;  it 
stirred  emotions  long  lain  dormant,  that  only  such  a  pure  and  holy  personation 
could  arouse ;  it  realized  the  conceptions  of  the  most  poetic,  and  gave  to  many  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  that  their  own  readings  could  not  give. 

In  the  scene  with  the  friar  in  the  fourth  act,  when,  to  escape  the  nuptials  with 
Paris,  she  bids  him  to  propose  such  desperate  means, 

"  Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble ; 

And  T  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 

To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  Bweet  love," 

she  was  in  manner,  tone  and  attitude,  the  very  embodyment  of  desperate  determi- 
nation. 

But  the  crowning  effort  of  the  night  was  the  potion  scene.  It  was  the  greatest 
acting  we  ever  saw.  The  terror  she  felt  at  the  thought  of  "  Tybalt's  ghost"  was 
extended  to  her  hearers.  Their  imaginations  were  excited  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
they  remained  some  time  after  the  scene  was  ended,  silent ;  and  then  their  pent  up 
feelings  broke  forth  with  an  enthusiasm  seldom  heard. 

In  conclusion,  her  acting  may  be  described  as  possessing  a  wonderful  power  of 
abstraction ;  a  full  and  thorough  embodiment  of  the  character,  with  sympathies 
easily  moved,  and  flowing  through  the  mournful,  tender  and  passionate  parts  of  her 
personations  with  the  force  and  fullness  of  a  swollen  river.  Apparently  she  has  to 
contend  with  the  strength  of  her  feelings,  which  rush  upon  her  unbidden,  and  occa- 
sionally take  away  the  power  of  making  special  artistic  effects ;  but  if  these  great 
sympathies  be  a  drawback  in  this  particular,  they  are  of  immense  advantage  in  the 
power  of  being  the  whole  character,  and  in  its  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who 
hear  her. 

Mrs.  Mason's  performances  during  the  remainder  of  her  engagement,  especially 
of  the  part  of  Bianca,  have  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  position  awarded  to  her 
on  her  first  night. 
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Jacques.    A  Novel.    By  George  Sand.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Anne 
Blackwell.    Redfield,  New- York.    1847. 

No  modern  writings  have  given  rise  to  more  controversy  than  those  of  George 
Sand,  to  use  the  nomme  de  plume  the  author  invariably  adopts.  Or  rather,  we 
might  say,  no  modern  writer,  up  to  within  a  few  years,  has  been  so  generally 
condemned,  in  the  severest  terms  of  disparagement,  as  this  mysterious  George 
Sand.  The  controversy  as  to  her  merits  is  very  recent,  as  to  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  for  there  was  no  controversy  formerly,  but  one  unbroken,  uniform  stream 
of  moral  indignation  and  censure.  The  British  reviews,  whenever  they  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  the  name  of  the  writer,  coupled  it  with  all  that  was  base  and 
licentious  in  French  imagination. 

It  was  known  that  George  Sand  was  only  an  assumed  name  ;  it  was  known 
that  the  writer  was  a  woman,  and  that  she  had  committed  the  unpardonable  of- 
fence of  separating  from  her  husband ;  and  it  was  further  known,  that  some  of  her 
works  were  exceedingly  free  in  regard  to  certain  social  relations  held  sacred  by 
the  majority  of  mankind.  This  was  enough  to  know ;  and  so,  on  the  strength  of 
it,  the  English  critics,  by  a  sort  of  secret,  unanimous  consent,  agreed  to  regard  her 
as  a  she- monster — a  demon  in  petticoats.  The  most  horrible  stories  were  told,  of 
her  dressing  in  man's  clothes,  smoking  cigars,  entertaining  any  quantity  of  lovers, 
and  other  things  of  the  same  character.  But  the  howl  of  virtuous  rebuke  with 
which  she  was  received  was  so  vehement  as  soon  to  exhaust  itself;  it  came  to  an 
end.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  we  believe,  began  to  see,  under  all  her  im- 
puted licentiousness,  the  marks  of  very  high  talent,  and  from  time  to  time  breathed 
out  a  little  negative  praise.  Its  example  was  followed  ;  the  stories  invented  about 
her  were  shown  to  be  utterly  false,  and  it  was  not  long  before  George  Sand  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  considered  an  unusually  instructive,  accomplished  and 
spiritual  writer.  Indeed,  the  tendency  now  is,  in  the  very  periodicals  that  most 
abused  her,  to  elevate  her  to  the  rank  of  a  great  social  reformer. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  the  critics,  that  George  Sand  has  greatly 
changed  herself,  and  that  her  recent  writings  are  of  a  different  tone  from  those 
that  first  gave  her  notoriety.  Her  morbid  and  restless  discontent  with  establish- 
ed relations  has  passed  away,  or  been  superseded  by  aspirations  for  a  better  state 
of  things.  Her  last  novel,  Consuelo,  no  one  can  object  to  on  the  score  of  morals, 
while  die  genius  it  exhibits  is  of  the  highest  order.  Indeed,  the  influence  it  had 
upon  our  mind  was  as  solemn  and  pure  as  that  of  religious  music.  The  character 
of  the  heroine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exalted  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  fiction.  How  a  nature  essentially  bad  could  have  conceived  it, 
surpasses  our  understanding.  One  feels  that  George  Sand  has  either  been  tho- 
roughly regenerated,  or  that  her  early  reputation  was  a  falsehood  and  calumny. 

As  to  the  present  work,  it  roust  be  confessed,  that  it  is  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  Consuelo.  There  is  the  same  vigor  and  grace  of  style ;  the  same 
eloquence  of  sentiment,  and  the  same  keen  penetration  into  character ;  but  the 
moral  transparency  and  elevation  is  wanting.  As  a  burning  and  vigorous  protest 
against  the  evils  of  ill-assorted  marriages,  it  may  have  possibly  some  good  effect ; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  propriety  of  its  publication  is  somewhat  questionable.  It  is 
not  the  best  specimen  of  the  genius  of  the  writer,  even  among  her  earlier  works ; 
and  the  objects  she  aims  at  in  it  could  have  been  better  accomplished  in  some  other 
way. 

We  have  only  space  to  add,  that  the  translation  is  excellently  made,  and  that  the 
book  is  printed  in  a  very  neat  and  handsome  manner. 

Lacs  of  Eminent  American  Mechanics.    By  Hekrt  Howe.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  volume  embraces  the  lives  of  the  following  distinguished  men:  John  Fitch, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Oliver  Evans,  Samuel  Slater,  Eli  Whitney,  D.  Buahnell,  A. 
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Whitterman,  R.  Fulton,  Jacob  Perkins,  Thomas  Blanchard,  and  Henry  Eckford, 
of  each  of  whom  is  a  portrait,  in  addition  to  those  of  eminent  English  mechanics. 
The  results  of  the  ingenuity  of  each  of  these  men  were  sufficient  to  revolutionize 
the  state  of  civilization ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  stupendous  consequences 
of  the  combined  inventions  of  Whitney,  Whitterman  and  Fulton,  aided  by  the  im- 
provements of  English  mechanics,  we  are  lest  in  astonishment.  Such  a  galaxy  of 
genius  as  the  volume  presents  may  well  stamp  theirs  as  the  "  mechanical  age," 
and  affords  matter  of  reflection  in  which  the  mind  may  lose  itself  in  contemplation. 

The  Occult  Sciences.  The  Philosophy  of  Magic,  Prodigies,  and  Apparent  Miracles. 
From  the  French  of  Kusebe  Salverte.    By  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.  D#, 

F.  L.  S.    Harper  Brothers. 

These  remarkable  volumes  form  Nos.  22  and  23  of  Harper's  New  Miscellany. 
The  author,  Mr.  Salverte,  was  an  anocal  du  roi  under  the  old  regime,  a  civil  en- 
gineer under  the  empire,  and  a  consistent  friend  of  the  people ;  a  member  of  the 
Chambers  from  the  5th  district  of  pans,  and  one  of  the  few  who  have  resisted  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  most  corrupt  government  of  Europe  In  the  volumes 
before  us,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  boundless  research,  in 
which  he  developes  a  theory  which  maintains  that  the  prodigies  and  miracles  re- 
lated by  the  ancients,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  results  of  a  state  of  science  far  more 
advanced  than  has  in  modern  times  been  admitted ;  that  this  science  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  by  them  used  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  hierarchy. 
The. translator,  in  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom,  has  omitted  the  portions  tending 
to  elucidate  the  miracles  of  the  Bible.  For  what  reason  we  do  not  see.  If  the 
truth  of  the  revelations  cannot  vindicate  itself  against  the  theories  of  Mr.  Salverte, 
then  it  may  be  well  to  suppress  the  latter.  Dr.  Thompson  seems  to  have  greater 
faith  in  Mr.  Salverte  than  in  the  Scriptures,  however.  The  great  work  of  Mr. 
Salverte  establishes  many  points  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  that  have  been  here- 
tofore surrounded  with  mists,  and  is  full  of  intense  interest.'  He  avows  the  theory 
which  guided  him  to  be  as  follows  :■— 

"  1st.  When  the  improbability  of  a  fact  is  the  chief  objection  to  the  belief  in  its  reality, 
the  evidence  which  attests  it  regains  all  its  valae,  if  the  improbability  be  proved  to  be 
only  apparent.  Con  a  similar  test  be  applied  with  success  to  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
digies and  miracles  related  by  the  ancients  ?  It  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  facts,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  explanation — than  to  condemn  as  impostures  those 
recitals  of  which  modern  discoveries  have  frequently  demonstrated  the  truth. 

"  2d.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  anciently  science— and  more  especially  that  sci- 
ence which  was  confined  to  the  temples — was  enveloped  in  a  thick  veil  to  conceal  it  from 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar;  and  that  it  was  employed  to  produce  wonderful  works,  fitted  to 
subdue  the  obstinacy  and  credulity  of  the  people,  is  a  supposition  so  natural,  that  it  will 
be  difficnlt  to  oppose  it— at  least  by  any  sound  reasons.  In  the  marvellous  recitals  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  our,  times,  some  of  this  mystical  learning  may  be  discovered; 
and  in  prosecuting  the  research  we  endeavor  to  complete  the  history  of  the  science  of 
mankind." 

Education ;  its  Elementary  Principles  Founded  on  the  Nature  of  Man.     By  J. 

G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.     With  an  Appendix  by  S.  R.  Wells.    7th  American 
edition.    Fowler  &  Wells,  131  Nassau-street,  New-York. 

The  subject  of  education,  always  important,  is  peculiarly  so  in  America,  where 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  almost  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  rests  upon 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  The  science  of  education  has, 
nevertheless,  advanced  far  less  than  others.  Nothing  has  been  done  towards  as- 
certaining the  natural  capabilities  and  dispositions  of  youth,  and  adapting  a  course 
of  instruction  to  the  peculiar  mind  of  each  individual,  so  as  to  develope,  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  the  greatest  energies  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  vast 
injuries  which  the  youth  of  a  nation  sustain  by  this  want  of  discrimination  is  little 
dreamed  of  by  the  many.  In  an  article  upon  College  Education, *in  our  February 
No.,  some  of  the  evils  incident  upon  the  application  of  a  uniform  system  to  a  class 
were  hinted  at.  The  lessons  being  graduated  to  the  medium  intellects,  the  best 
are  led  into  habits  of  idleness,  while  the  worst  are  discouraged.  A  fearful  waste 
is  thus  produced,  growing  out  of  a  want  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  parents. 
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Mr.  SpunsheiRr,  in  fcis  work,  has  doubtless  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  radi- 
cal change  in  this  particular,  and  as  such,  of  a  vast  economy  in  human  intellect, 
that  now  seems  to  waste  for  want  of  the  means  of  turning  it  into  the  proper  chan- 
nels to  develope  its  utility. 

The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  popularity  of  the  author,  combine 
to  make  the  edition,  as  presented  by  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells*  peculiarly  accep- 
table. To  the  present  edition  is  added  an  Appendix,  by  S.  R.  Wells,  containing 
a  description  of  the  temperaments,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  phrenological  facul- 
ties. The  principles  contained  m  the  work  are  now  so  well  recognized  as  to  be- 
come an  essential  part  in  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  In  relation  to  this,  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  remarks  : 

"  We  regard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been  offered  to  the  prib- 
lie  for  many  years.  Small  though  it  be,  it  is  fall  of  sound  doctrine  and  practical  wisdom. 
Every  page  is  pregnant  with  instruction  of  solemn  import;  and  we  would  that  it  were 
the  textbook— the  great  and  sovereign  guide  of  every  male  and  female  in  the  country, 
with  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  rearing  or  educating  a  child." 

Another  remarks  *— • 

"We  have  examined  this  work  critically,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  its 
principles  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  proper  government  and  training  of  children, 
and  find  that  it  begins  at  the  beginning,  or  rather  with  infancy,  and  goes  through  child* 
hood  op  to  manhood  and  old  sge--~developing,  by  a  gradual  process,  the  entire  constitu- 
tion of  man.  A  more  interesting  and  useful  work  has  not  been  written.  It  contains  all 
the  instruction  necessary  for  parent  or  teacher  to  properly  govern  and  instruct  themselves 
and  their  young." — Inttructor. 

Suptrnatumlism  0/  New-England.  By  J.  G.  Whittier.    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

In  our  number  for  August,  1845,  we  hailed  with  pleasure  this  first  volume  by 
Whittier,  whom  all  of  oar  readers  have  known  and  loved.  "  The  Stranger  in 
Lowell,**  conveyed  to  the  reader  the  free,  frank  impressions  upon  a  noble  soul,  by 
the  common  incidents  of  life  in  the  great  manufacturing  city,  whither  he  was  cal- 
led to  conduct  a  paper  during  the  presidential  canvass.  The  peculiar  superstition 
of  New-England  then  attracted  some  part  of  his  attention,  and  following  out  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  has  produced  the  delightful  little  volume  before  us.  As  an 
instance  of  the  true  New-England  spirit  of  the  traditions  and  superstitions  here 
embodied,  we  copy  one. 

Some  years  ago,  an  elderhr  woman,  familiarly  known  as  "  Aunt  Morse,* ■  died* 
leaving  a  handsome  little  property.  No  will  was  found,  although  it  was  under- 
stood before  her  decease  that  such  a  document  was  in  the  bands  of  6quire  S.,  one 
of  her  neighbors!  One  cold  winter  evening,  some  weeks  after  her  departure* 
Squire  S.  satin  his  parlor  looking  over  his  papers,  when,  hearing  some  one  coufeh 
in  a  familiar  way,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  before  him  a  little  crooked  old  woman, 
in  an  oil-nut  colored  woollen  frock,  blue  and  white  tow  and  linen  apron,  and  striped 
blanket,  leaning  her  sharp,  pinched  face  on  one  hand,  while  the  other  supported 
a  short  black  tobacco  pipe,  at  which  she  was  puffing  in  the  mosj  vehement  and 
spiteful  manner  conceivable. 

The  squire  was  a  man  of  some  nerve ;  but  his  first  thought  was  to  escape,  from 
which  he  was  deterred  only  by  the  consideration,  that  any  effort  to  that  effect 
would  necessarily  bring  him  nearer  to  his  unwelcome  visitor. 

"Aunt  Morse,"  he  said  at  length,  "for  the  Lord's  sake,  get  right  back  to  the 
burying-ground !    What  on  earth  are  you  here  for  ?*' 

The  apparition  took  her  pipe  deliberately  from  her  mouth,  and  informed  him 
that  she  came  to  see  justice  done  to  her  will ;  and  that  nobody  need  think  of  cheat- 
ing faer,  dead  or  hlive ;  concluding  her  remark  with  a  shrill  emphasis,  she  replaced 
her  pipe,  and  puffeiaway  with  renewed  vigor.  The  squire  had  reasons  for  re- 
taining the  document  t*  issue,  which  he  had  supposed  conclusive ;  but  he  had  not 
reckoned  upon  the  interference  of  the  testatrix  in  this  matter.  Aunt  Morse, 
when  living,  he  had  always  regarded  as  a  very  shrew  of  a  woman ;  and  he  now 
began  to  suspect  that  her  recet*  change  of  condition  had  improved  her,  like  Sheri- 
dan's ghost,  "the  wrong  way."  He  saw  nothing  better  to  be  done,  under  the 
circumstances,  than  to  promise  to  see  the  matter  set  right  that  very  evening. 
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The  ghost  nodded  her  head  approvingly,  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  her 

Sipe  against  the  chimney,  proceeded  to  fill  it  anew  with  a  handful  of  tobacco  from 
er  side  pocket.     "And  now,  squire,"  she  said,  "if  you'd  light  my  pipe  for  me, 
I'll  be  a-going." 

The  squire  was,  as  has  been  intimated,  no  coward ;  he  had  been  out  during  the 
war  in  a  Merrimack  privateer,  and  seen  some  sharp  work  off  Fayal ;  but,  as  he 
said  afterwards,  "  it  was  no  touch  to  lighting  Aunt  Morse's  pipe."  No  slave  of  a 
pipe-bearer  ever  handed  chibouque  to  the  Grand  Turk  with  more  care  and  rev- 
erence, than  the  squire  manifested  on  this  occasion.  Aunt  Morse  drew  two  or 
three  long  preliminary  whiffs,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  pulled  her  blanket  over  her 
head,  and  slowly  hobbled  out  of  the  door.  The  squire  being  true  to  his  promise, 
was  never  again  disturbed.  It  is  right,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  there  were 
strong  suspicions  at  that  time  that  the  ghost  was  in  reality  of  flesh  and  Wood-— in 
short,  one  of  the  living  heirs  of  Aunt  Morse,  and  not  the  old  lady  herself. 

The  Elder's  House,  or  the  Three  Converts.  Edward  Dunigan.  New- York :  151 
Fulton-street. 

This  is  a  beautifully  got  up  little  volume,  uniform  with  Dnnigan's  Home  Library, 
and  the  story  is  one  of  those  interesting  little  histories  so  illustrative  of  the  earnest 
simplicity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  which  that  library  is  characterized. 

Pastoral  Letter  ofJohru,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes*  Edward  Dunigan.  151 
Fulton-street. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  letter  to  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens  from  their  eccle- 
siastical head,  exhorting  them  to  the  religions  duties  of  the  season  of  Lent,  and 
setting  forth  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Catholic  Christians  for  this  diocese. 
The  bishop  states,  that  in  1839  the  number  of  Clergymen  was  45,  and  is  now  120, 
and  that  an  application  for  two  assistant  Episcopal  officers  has  been  made  to  his 
Holiness,  and  as  yet  no  answer  has  been  returned.  The  letter  is  a  very  interesting 
one. 

The  Scripture  School  Reader.  Consisting  of  selections  of  Sacred  Scriptures  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  W.  W.  Everts,  A.  M.,  and  W. 
H.  WrcKorr,  A.  M.    Nans  6c  Cornish,  278  Pearl-street. 

This  volume,  bound  in  a  substantial  manner,  is  apparently  the  offspring  of  the 
unhappy  controversy  which  sprang  up  sometime  since  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
bible  in  the  schools.  Our  Catholic  fellow-citizens  objected  to  certain  portions  of 
the  Scripture  received  as  a  whole  by  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  community ;  and 
where  children  of  all  faiths  mingle,  under  our  glorious  institutions,  in  schools  pro* 
vided  for  all  by  Republican  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  some  compromise  was 
evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all  that  perfect  freedom  of  conscience 
which  is  the  birth-right  of  every  American.  This  compromise  has  been  sought  to 
be  obtained,  in  collecting  that  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  recognised  by  all,  in  a 
book  that  may  fisrm  an  acceptable  reader  in  schools  where  children  of  all  creeds 
associate. 

Battle  of  Life.  A  Love  Story.    By  Charles  Dickers.    Wiley  6c  Putnam.    36 

cents. 

Of  all  the  numerous  books  written  for  "  Christmas-tide"  in  "  merrie  England," 
this  had  the  most  extensive  sale,  and  took  the  greatest  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind.  In  this  country  the  writings  of  Dickens  have  been  extensively  read,  and 
are,  perhaps,  as  popular  as  in  England.  They  are  printed  in  a  form  equally  a* 
desirable  by  Messrs.  Wiley  6c  Putnam,  and  far  cheaper. 

The  Horse's  FooU  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  By  Willi**  Miles.  D.  Apple- 
ton  6c  Co.,  New- York. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  work  to  all  who  have  any  connection  with  the 
management  of  horses.  The  great  experience  and  long  practice  of  the  author, 
make  his  views  of  great  importance. 
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American  History,  comprising  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a  descrip- 
tion of  American  Antiquities,  with  an  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Also,  History  of  the  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  down 
to  Us  admission  into  the  American  Union.  By  Marcius  Wilson,  Author  of 
the  School  History  of  the  United  States.  Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co.  199 
Broadway. 

Mr.  Wilson  has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  presented  a  very  valuable  work  to  the 
public.  It  brings  up  into  a  clear  recital  the  shreds  and  patches,  as  it  were,  of 
American  history  wove  into  the  main  story  j  the  antiquities  of  our  continent ;  the 
exciting  memoirs  of  the  fast  fading  tribes  of  the  aborigines ;  the  history  of  the 
nation  that  seems  destined  to  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  great  empire,  more 
particularly  the  curious  story  of  Texas.  In  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  colony  from  the  United  States  reclaimed  a  vast  territory  from  the  wilder- 
ness, successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  Hispana-Mexican  tyranny,  and  created  a 
nation  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  merged  itself  in  the  glorious  Union. 
The  whole  supplies  a  very  urgent  want,  and  in  the  most  desirable  manner,  ac- 
companied by  instructive  plates,  and  with  full  marginal  analysis  and  dates,  which 
makes  it  a  valuable  work  of  reference  to  the  general  reader.  The  execution  of  the 
work  does  great  credit  to  Messrs.  Newman  &  Co.  the  publishers,  who  will  doubt- 
less find  a  sterling  work  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  Lives  of  Fasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  Discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Her- 
nandez Vortex,  Conqueror  of  Mexico ;  and  Francisco  Pizarro,  Conqueror  oj  Peru* 
Harper  Brothers,  New- York. 

Among  the  lives  of  those  renowned  navigators  whose  adventurous  spirit,  aroused 
by  the  genius  of  Columbus,  made  the  new  world  the  scene  of  their  bold  enterprise, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  of  these,  the  three  heroes  treated  of  in  this  small 
volume.  They  present  Spanish  character  in  a  light  more  bold  and  enterprising 
than  of  late  years  they  have  been  able  to  sustain,  and  are  fraught  with  interest. 

Mary  HountCs  Ballads  and  Other  Poems.    Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice 

Heading,  No.  83. 

To  the  admirers  of  the  admirable  writings  of  Mrs.  Howitt,  the  mere  account 
of  this  volume  is  sufficient  to  guide  the  demand  for  it ;  and  to  those  who  have  a 
pleasure  yet  in  store  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  an  agreeable  poetess,  no 
more  favorable  opportunity  will  offer,  than  is  presented  in  the  beautiful  and  cheap 
volume  offered  them  by  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Margaret  Fuller. .  By  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,''  &c.  2  vols.  Edited  by 
Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.  D.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New- York. 

This  interesting  work  forms  No.  23  of  Appleton's  Literary  Miscellany.  It  is 
an  agreeable  story,  of  an  instructive  and  moral  character,  and  enjoys  the  success 
incident  to  the  productions  of  the  popular  author. 

7%e  True  Believer.    A  Series  of  Discourses.    By  Rev.  Asa  Mahan.    Harper 

Brothers,  New- York. 

This  is  an  instructive  and  interesting  series,  full  of  the  great  gospel  truths, 
strongly  put. 

Questions  in  Geography.    By  Richard  Green  Parker,  A.  M.    Harper  Broth- 
ers, New-York. 
A  series  of  questions,  adapted  to  most  of  the  geographies  used  in  public  schools. 

A  System  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.    By  Rev.  Asa  Mahar,  President  of  the 
t    Oberlin  Institute.     Second  edition.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  volume  purports  to  he  the  sum  of  a  course  of  lectures,  which  have  been 
delivered  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  with  great  success.  They  profess  to  be  drawn 
mostly  from  Coleridge,  Cousin  and  Kant,  and  are  highly  calculated  to  interest  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  student. 
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During  the  month,  two  additions  have  been  made  to  the  weekly  press  of  the 
city  of  New- York  ;  one  literary,  under  able  management. 

•*  The  Literary  World**1    A  New  Weekly  Journal. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  month  affecting  our  Home  Literature,  is  the 
announcement  of  a  new  literary  journal,  bearing  the  title  of  "  The  Literary  World ; 
an  Authors*,  Readers'  and  Publisher's  Gazette."  It  is  to  be  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Mr.  Duyckinck,  whose  name  is  ample  guarantee  for  the  spirit,  fidelity 
and  honor  with  which  it  will  be  conducted.  The  readers  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
view, for  several  years,  have  had,  in  the  papers  on  general  literature  and  criticism, 
contributed  by  .him  to  its  pages,  evidence  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  thoroughly  Ame- 
rican spirit  in  which  he  labors  in  the  cause  of  letters.  The  enterprise  of  the  new 
journal  starts  with  a  powerful  publishing  support  from  the  leading  houses  in  this 
and  other  cities.  It  is  the  first  paper  of  the  kind  issued  in  the  country— -embrac- 
ing, as  its  title  imports,  all  the  kindred  and  reciprocal  interests  connected  with  the 
writing,  publication  and  purchase  of  books.  Besides  these,  it  will  give  its  attention 
to  a  wide  range  of  miscellany  in  art,  general  intelligence,  passages  of  choice  read- 
ing, extracts  in  advance  from  new  works,  and  the  literature  and  better  perform- 
ances in  music  and  the  drama. 

•All  these  subjects  it  will  treat  in  reference  to  the  growing  and  rapidly  consoli- 
dating interests  of  the  world  of  art  and  literature  here  at  home.  The  first- num- 
ber was  issued  from  the  office,  136  Nassau- street,  by  the  publishers,  Osgood  & 
Co.,  on  the  6th  of  February,  ia  a  quarto  of  16  handsomely  printed  pages,  at  6  cent! 
the  single  number,  or  $3  for  the  year. 

American  Statesman.  Edited  by  A.  Iwgraham. 

This  is  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  politicians  of  independent  character.  It  ia 
of  quarto  form,  containing  16  pages  of  reading  matter,  advertisements  being 
excluded. 

"  The  thousands  of  bold  and  energetic  minds,  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Union,  desire  an  organ  that  will  fearlessly,  truthfully,  honestly,  and 
ditcr catty,  discuss  questions  that  the  mere  politician  does  not  dare  lo  meddle  with,  until 
they  are  popularized  by  others ;  or,  until  they  have  been  tested  in  the  crucible  of  public 
opinion,  and  become  popular  with  the  masses." 

Such  an  organ  Mr.  Ingraham  intends  to  make  his  journal,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  a  record  of  facts  and  documents,  interesting  to  the  American  statesman, 
politician,  or  general  reader. 

The  editorial  experience  and  known  abilities  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  are  favorable  to 
the  success  of  this  new  paper,  which  is  issued  at  $3  per  annum. 

An  Inkstand.— What  is  an  inkstand  ?  The  dictionary  answers,  "  a  vessel  to 
hold  ink."  Now,  anything  may  hold  ink  that  is  capable  of  retaining  any  liquid  ; 
but  such  an  answer  gives  no  more  idea  of  the  article  which  modern  science  has 
presented  to  the  world,  for  purposes  of  writing,  than  a  house  is  described  by  calling 
it  a  place  of  shelter  from  storms.  There  is  a  philosophy  of  ink  holders  in  the  world, 
evidently  beyond  the  dreams  of  dictionary  makers.  It  was  a  primitive  notion,  that 
nothing  further  was  necessary  to  hold  ink,  than  to  procure  a  horn  with  a  string,  or 
a  glass  bottle  with  a  stopper.  The  evaporation  of  the  ink,  the  accumulation  of 
sediment,  and  frequent  spillings,  to  the  damage  of  papers  and  apparel,  were  looked 
upon  as  matters  of  course,  and  entirely  incident  upon  the  necessity  of  using  ink. 
In  process  of  time,  some  genius  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  vessel  for  holding 
ink,  which  should  yield  its  supply  freely,  while  the  liquid  was  unexposed  to  the  air. 
Your  common  fountain  inkstands  were  the  result,  but  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture caused  them  to  spill  ink  much  faster  than  it  before  evaporated.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  article  which  will  hold  the  ink  without  the  disadvantages  named,  has 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  called  "  Hall's  Hydrostatic  Ink  Fountain,"  sold  by 
Thomas  Wilde  &  Co.,  30  Old  Slip.  It  consists  of  a  beautifully  fashioned  cast- iron 
urn,  tastefully  gilded,  air-tight,  and  provided  with  a  plunger,  working  by  a  screw, 
which,  in  descending,  forces  the  ink  through  a  small  pipe  into  a  small,  detached 
cup,  of  the  s'me  of  a  thimble.  This  simple  contrivance  prevents  evaporation,  or 
the  accumulation  of  sediment,  and  the  whole  may  fail  in  any  position,  without  spil- 
ling ink,  and  seems  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  a  philosophic  ink -standi 
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for  unprovoked  and  eminently  unjust  aggressions  on  our  commerce.  No 
nation  on  earth  would  have  so  long  refrained  from  exacting  justice  from  Mex- 
ico by  force  of  arms  as  we  have  done.  We  have  borne  our  wrongs  from  her 
with  patience,  until  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.}  In  our  negotiations 
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THE  MEXICAN  WAR— ITS  ORIGIN  AND  CONDUCT. 

It  ha*  been  the  fortune  of  this  country,  perhaps,  its  misfortune,  to  have 
become  involved  in  hostilities  with  a  neighboring  republic.  Such  a  state 
of  things  was  contemplated  many  years  ago  however,  as  possible,  by  our 
leading  statesmen,  to  whom  no  intentions  of  precipitate  action,  nor  any 
ambitious  designs,  were  ever  attributed.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  aver,  that  if 
hostilities  had  been  commenced  against  Mexico  Jong  before  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  been  ready  to  sustain  such 
a  measure,  and  have  given  it  their  hearty  approval. 

The  subsequent  causes  which  have  arisen  tor  the  attitude  we  have  assumed, 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  would  in  all  probability 
have  never  been  questioned,  if  an  internal  discord  of  opinion  had  not  pre- 
vailed among  ourselves,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  has  led  to  opposi- 
tion in  certain  quarters,  to  the  measures  of  the  Government,  and  has  drawn 
public  attention  too  much  from  the  consideration  of  the  war  as  a  national 
measure  of  public  justice,  as  well  as  from  its  origin,  conduct,  and  real 
character. 

These  are  questions  which  belong  to  history,  which  other  nations  will 
regard  with  interest,  and  in  that  view  they  should  be  treated.  The  theory 
of  our  domestic  institutions,  the  provisions  of  our  constitution,  and  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  politicians  on  slavery,  have  nothing,  or  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  broad  question  of  our  relations  with  Mexico.  This  is 
an  independent  topic,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  We  are  not  willing 
that  the  judgment  of  the  age  should  be  warped  by  irrelative  issues.  To 
contribute  our  humble  share,  therefore,  to  a  right  exposition  of  the  case, 
we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  examine  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  war. 

We  may  start  with  the  proposition,  then,  that  our  relations  with  Mex- 
ico for  twenty  years  past  have  been  of  an  offensive  and  threatening 
character.  (  The  attention  of  Congress  has  again  and  again  been  attracted 
to  their  condition,  not  only  by  the  communications  of  successive  Presidents, 
but  by  the  earnest  petitions  of  our  citizens,  asking  for  redress  and  indemnity 
for  unprovoked  and  eminently  unjust  aggressions  on  our  commerce.  No 
nation  on  earth  would  have  so  long  refrained  from  exacting  justice  from  Mex- 
ico by  force  of  arms  as  we  have  done.  We  have  borne  our  wrongs  from  her 
with  patience,  until  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.}  In  our  negotiations 
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with  France  for  redress  of  similar  wrongs,  the  language  of  President  Jackson, 
bold  and  even  denunciatory,  was  applauded  by  the  people.  And  during 
our  difficulties  with  England  in  relation  to  the  North-western  boundary  and 
the  territory  of  Oregon,  not  a  lisp  of  censure  was  heard  from  those  lips  now 
pouring  forth  their  imprecations  on  the  war  with  Mexico.  We  heard  only  of 
aspirations  for  the  continuance  of  honorable  peace.  But  now  an  element  of 
mischief  is  at  work.  Wrongs  committed  by  Mexico,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  are  no  wrongs,  because  slavery  has  not  been  exterminated  in 
Texas.  Improper  and  ill-timed  issues  have  been  made,  and  "  all  seems 
yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye." 

After  years  of  negotiation,  our  Government  succeeded  in  arranging  a 
Convention  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  our  claims,  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  made  and  ratified  by  both  countries.  Any  nation  pretending  to  re- 
spectability of  character,  would  have  sought  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  a  treaty.  But  what  was  the  result  in  the  case  of  Mexico  t  A  gross 
violation  of  the  stipulated  conditions  of  the  payment  of  our  claims  occurred 
before  one  third  of  the  debt  had  been  liquidated ;  and  during  the  sessions  of 
the  convention  itself,  the  most  frivolous,  unjust,  and  deceptive  means  were 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  a  full  acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  those 
claims. 

L  Even  Mr.  Webster  has  admitted,  what  every  honest  American  must  admit, 
that  the  United  States  had  well  founded  claims  against  Mexico,  and  that 
Mexico  has  behaved  most  wrongfully  towards  us. )  Indeed,  to  assert  the  con* 
trary,  would  be  to  fakify  the  history  of  our  country,  and  discredit  its  official 
documents.  The  abrupt  termination  of  this  convention,  after  a  studied 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  left  a  large  majority  of  our 
American  claims  unsettled  *,  those  which  were  allowed  were  never  fully 
satisfied,  and  those  which  should  have  been  so,  were  thrown  aside,  and  the 
applicants  for  indemnity  were  left  to  bear  up  against  the  loss  of  their  property 
and  the  ruin  of  their  hopes  as  best  they  could.  The  idea  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  can  be  preyed  upon  for  years,  and  that  our  merchants 
and  shippers  may  be  ruined  by  every  association  of  plunderers  who  can 
get  our  property  into  their  power,  is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  need  exposure. 
This  Union  was  formed  for  high  and  useful  purposes,  and  not  the  least  of 
these,  was  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty  and  property  of  American 
citizens. 

(  The  annexation  of  Texas  is  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
and  so  it  has  been  treated  both  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. That  it  has  to  do  with  the  war  we  will  not  deny ;  but  if  it  has  been 
made  a  cause  of  difficulty,  Mexico  alone  is  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
This  distinction  should  be  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  aft  reflecting  persons. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  an  act  of  War  on  our  part  That  was  a 
Republic  which  had  taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its 
freedom  was  recognised  officially  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  European 
Governments,  and  diplomatic  intercourse,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
had  grown  up  between  Texas  and  its  new  found  friends.  The  recogni- 
tion of  its  independence  being  thus  general,  and  fully  established,  left  it  the 
power  to  seek  the  alliance  of  France  or  England,  or  more  wisely,  to  become 
a  member  of  a  confederacy,  where  the  -Egis  of  liberty  could  be  held  up  for 
its  protection,  and  where  it  could  affiliate  with  kindred  interests,  hopes 
and  destinies. ) 

Even  Mexico  had  admitted  this  independent  position  of  Texasv  by  a  pro- 
position ,  and  an  effort  to  negotiate.  There  was  no  doubt  then,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  no  just  cause  of  offence 
to  Mexico.    Indeed,  after  all  the  angry  correspondence  between  the  Mexican 
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Secretary  of  State  and  our  former  minister  at  the  capital,  a  new  negotia- 
tion was  agreed  upon,  and  might  have  terminated  honorabJy  and  peacefully 
to  both  parties,  but  for  the  fresh  misconduct  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

Our  minister,  sent  out  in  good  faith  and  under  a  pledge  that  he  should 
be  received  and  accredited-—our  squadron  withdrawn  from  the  Mexican 
coasts,  and  our  earnest  proffers  of  amity,  were  only  made  the  bases  of  new 
insults,  and  the  commission  of  an  act  of  inhospitality  and  bad  faith  towards 
that  minister,  whose  life  indeed  wad  scarcely  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious 
people.  The  treatment  of  Mr.  Slidell  was  of  itself  cause  of  war,  as  well  for 
its  injurious  effects  upon  the  national  honor,  and  character,  as  because  it 
was  an  act  jeoparding  those  high  and  lofty  principles,  which,  by  recognising 
a  solemn  embassy,  permit  Governments  to  arrange  their  difficulties  through 
their  diplomatic  agents,  and  give  assurance  that  the  good  faith  of  nations 
is  yet  a  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  their  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions. 

Texas  becoming  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  States,  was  immediately 
entitled  to  the  protection  afforded  to  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy. 
The  boundary  of  the  new  state,  as  claimed  by  it,  was  recognised  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth  when  they  recognised  its  independence.  Mr.  Clay, 
however  much  he  may  have  opposed  the  measures  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, has  distinctly  asserted,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  the  boundary, 
as  claimed  by  Texas,  was  fully  established.  In  J836,  the  Congress  of 
Texas  declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Republic ;  it  had 
"  exercised  and  extended  its  jurisdiction"  beyond  the  Nueces;  that  portion 
of  territory  south  of  the  Rio  had  been  represented  in  the  Congress  of 
Texas;  and  finally,  in  1845,  our  own  Congress. had  included  it  within  the 
circle  of  our  revenue  system,  placing  officers  to  reside  there  for  the  very 
purpose  of  supervising  and  sustaining  it.  Thus  this  country  in  each  par- 
ticular committed  itself  on  this  boundary  question ;  and  as  the  representatives 
of  all  parties  in  Congress  assented  to  it,  it.  became  indisputably  a  settled 
question,  *'  odorous  with  nationality." 

Other  measures  became  unavoidable,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
Texas  was  as  much  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  protection,  as  any  portion 
of  the  confederacy.  That  protection  was  needed,  is  a  matter  of  history.  A 
Mexican  force  threatened  a  fresh  attack,  and  Texas,  worn  out  with  its  long 
and  bloody  struggle  for  freedom,  required,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  our  prompt 
assistance.  Thus  we  perceive  there  was  an  imperious  necessity  for  action  on 
our  part ;  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  important  enough  even  in  times  of 
peace,  to  make  the  employment  of  a  feet  of  armed  cutters  indispensable, 
and  the  defence  of  our  territory,  demanded  the  presence  of  an  American  force 
in  the  quarter  threatened.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  was  marked 
with  as  much  judgment  as  delicacy. 

The  President,  through  his  Secretary  of  War,  placed  a  small  force  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Taylor,  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  an  experienced  and 
brave  officer,  and  by  no  means  a  senior  of  his  grade.  The  propriety  of  this 
first  movement  is  highly  worthy  of  commendation.  There  was  no  display 
of  any  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war — no  great  military  effort — no 
thrusting  forward  of  superior  general  officers,  as  if  some  grand  design  was 
intended ;  it  was  the  mere  disposition  of  a  command,  in  the  manner  con- 
stantly practised  by  our  Government,  to  protect  a  distant  post,  and  as 
has  for  years  been  usual  upon  the  rivers  and  prairies  of  the  far  west.  (Still 
further  to  determine  the  character  of  this  movement,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  instructions  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Taylor,  which 
were,  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive  conduct  towards  Mexico  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  unless  in  self-defence  J 

In  the  selection  of  General  Taylor,  the  War  Department  displayed  great 
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sagacity  and  good  sense ;  and  in  relieving  him  from  the  control  of  his  superior 
officers  in  the  southern  military  department,  it  leftjiim  free  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  excellent  judgment  His  former  services  had 
established  his  reputation,  and  his  conduct  confirmed  the  good  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  at  Washington.  And  it  is  evident,  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
recently  published  correspondence,  that  his  opinions  were  frankly  sought, 
and  generally  as  frankly  adopted. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  whole  procedure  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  in  con- 
templation of  a  pacific  mission.  In  a  letter  to  Gen.  Worth,  he  declared  he 
apprehended  no  collision ;  and  that  General  Worth  entertained  the  same 
opinion,  is  evident  from  his  returning  to  the  United  States  and  desiring  to 
throw  up  his  commission.  ( Those  who  would  charge  the  Government  with 
a  desire  to  commence  war,  must,  therefore  shut  their  eyes  to  the  instructions 
of  the  President  to  Gen.  Taylor,  as  well  as  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  that 
discreet  officer,  that  there  would  be  no  collision,  opinions  of  which  he  made 
no  secret  whatever.}  (,The  Mexicans  took  the  initiative,  with  their  usual 
craftiness  and  love  ofbloodj  The  massacre  of  Col.  Cross  and  of  Lieutenant 
Porter,  and  the  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  command  of  Captains  Thorn- 
ton and  Hardie,  were  demonstrations  of  hostility,  worthy  only  of  barbarians 
and  murderers,  and  these  were  upon  territory  not  only  known  as  a  portion 
of  Texas,  but  admitted  to  be  such  in  an  official  proclamation  by  Gen.  Woll, 
one  of  the  officers  of  Mexico  herself!  The  American  Government  was  at  all 
times  willing  to  treat  with  Mexico,  (it  was  Mexico,  unwilling  to  receive  the 
olive  branch,  that  must  fairly  be  charged  with  a  premeditated  design  to  make 
warj 

And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  character  of 
the  instructions  given  to  the  American  commander  by  the  Secretary  of 
'  War.  In  the  letter  of  July  9,  1846,  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  magna- 
nimity breathes  in  every  line,  humanity  influences  every  dictate,  and  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  Government  are  everywhere  apparent  In  the 
appeal  made  to  the  Mexicans  themselves,  through  an  official  proclamation 
prepared  at  Washington,  the  people  of  Mexico  are  alluded  to  with  kindness 
far  greater  than  they  deserved ;  and  only  against  their  betrayers  and  oppres- 
sors, the  real  causes  of  their  misery,  were  its  denunciations  uttered. 

War  then  existed  by  the  acts  of  Mexico  herself;  and  our  own  Congress, 
unable  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact,  officially  recognized  its  existence.  The 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  the  siege  of  Fort  Brown,  the 
capture  of  Matamoras,  and  the  advance  upon  and  storming  of  Monterey, 
followed  in  brilliant  succession.  They  are  events  too  well  known  to  need  our 
eulogy ;  they  are  such,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  everywhere  "  examples  of  courage  and  of  skill, 
scarcely  excelled  in  the  history  of  military  operations."  They  have  been 
followed  up  by  a  disposition  of  our  forces,  which  cannot  fail  to  close  the 
war  with  immortal  honor  to  the  American  arms. 

The  plans  upon  which  the  war  has  been  conducted,  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.     And  by  many  a  caviller 

•    "  That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster." 

Studiously  keeping  out  of  view  the  chief  and  controlling  principles  which 
have  all  along  governed  the  action  of  the  President  and  the  War  Department, 
such  persons  have  been  as  unfair  in  their  criticisms,  as  they  have  been  un- 
sound in  their  opinions.  At  one  time  the  administration  was  charged  with 
sending  a  small  army  to  be  cut  off,  thus  abandoning  the  idea  of  its  being 
adequate  to  a  war  of  conquest,  and  at  others,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
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ing  the  whole  Mexican  population.  At  one  time  the  supposed  plans  of 
the  campaign  have  been  denounced  as  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  now 
again,  as  success  has  nobly  vindicated  the  ability  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived, they  are  claimed  as  the  suggestions  of  General  Scott  In  short,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  imagine  any  operations  which  would  have  met 
with  approval  in  the  quarters  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Now  we  venture  to  assert,  that  no  military  enterprises  undertaken  by  this 
country,  have  ever  before  been  so  successful ;  and  history  will  not  only  stamp 
the  actions  of  the  war  as  brilliant  in  the  highest  degree,  but  also  pronounce 
its  conduct  by  the  appropriate  Departments  sagacious  and  masterly. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  first  called  on  to  post  a  small  force  oh  the 
boundary  line  of  Mexico.  He  did  so,  and  the  army  and  the  commander 
proved  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose.  With  unexampled  celerity  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  nation  were  gathered  together,  consolidated  and 
placed  in  position,  and  the  commanding  officer  had  full  power  to  increase 
his  strength. 

The  military  power  of  the  National  Government  was  thus  early  placed  at 
his  disposal,  and  he  was  armed  with  all  the  additional  resources  which  the 
laws  would  permit,  to  meet  any  possible  exigency.  If  that  force  had  proved 
in  any  way  at  first  inadequate,  the  responsibility  must  clearly  have  fallen  on 
the  commanding  officer.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  exhausted  his  means 
under  the  existing  law,  providing  for  the  extension  and  equipment  of  the 
regular  force  to  be  employed  in  Texas.  The  President  had  not  the 
right  to  call  for  volunteers,  without  a  special  act  of  Congress,  or  under  the 
Constitutional  emergency  of  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Union. 
The  existence  of  this  emergency  as  a  fact  on  which  to  base  a  call,  could 
not  be  known  at  Washington  in  time  to  be  made  available.  That  was  an 
occasion,  which  the  conduct  of  the  Mexican  troops  only  could  create.  So 
far  indeed  was  General  Taylor  from  complaining  of  a  want  of  troops, 
that  he  actually  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  his  chief  embarrass- 
ment was  in  having  too  many  !  But  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  his 
force  too  small ;  the  only  legitimate  means  of  remedying  its  inferiority,  was 
by  a  call  upon  the  authorities  of  the  states  for  aid,  and  to  do  this  he  had 
early  and  timely  instructions  from  the  War  Department.  Let  those  who 
would  assail  its  efficient  head  refer  to  the  documental  evidence  at  hand, 
and  blush  for  their  unfairness.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1845,  the  Secretary 
of  War  wrote  to  General  Taylor  as  follows : 

14  The  information  hitherto  received  as  to  the  intentions  of  Mexico,  and  the 
measures  she  may  adopt,  does  not  enable  the  administration  here  to  give  you  more 
explicit  instructions  in  regard  to  your  movements,  than  those  which  have  been 
already  forwarded  to  you.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mexico  is  making 
efforts  to  assemble  a  large  army  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering its  territory  and  holding  forcible  possession  of  it.  Of  their  movements  you 
are  doubtless  advised,  and  we  trust  have  taken,  or  early  will  take,  prompt  and 
efficient  steps  to  meet  and  repel  any  such  hostile  incursion.  Should  Mexico  as- 
semble a  large  body  of  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  cross  it  with  a  considerable 
force,  such  a  movement  must  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  You  will,  of  course,  use  all  the  authority  which 
has  been  or  may  be  given  you  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things.  Texas  must  be  pro- 
tected from  hostile  invasion,  and  for  that  purpose  you  will,  of  course,  employ  to  the 
utmost  extent  all  the  means  you  possess  or  can  command.  An  order  has  this  day 
been  issued,  for  sending  one  thousand  more  men  into  Texas  to  join  those  under 
your  command.  When  the  existing  orders  are  carried  into  effect,  you  will  have 
with  you  a  force  of  4,000  men  of  the  regular  army.  We  are  not  enabled  to  judge 
what  auxiliary  force  can,  npon  an  emergency,  be  brought  together  from  Texas ;  and 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  you  are  authorized  to  accept  volunteers  from  the  states 
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of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  even  from  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
Should  Mexico  declare  war,  or  commence  hostilities  by  crossing  the  Bio  Grande 
with  a  considerable  force,  yon  are  instructed  to  lose  no  time  in  giving  information 
to  the  authorities  of  each  or  all  of  the  above  states." 

And  General  Taylor,  in  the  contemplated  emergency,  did  avail  himself 
of  this  authority. 

Thus,  it  seems  that  every  preparation  was  made  eight  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  possible  emergency  of  General  Taylor's  position,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War ;  full  power  was  given  him  to  act,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
states  alluded  to  were  informed  of  his  power  to  make  the  necessary  requi- 
sitions. 

General  Taylor,  at  his  own  discretion,  took  the  course  he  did.  He  had 
confidence  in  himself— in  his  officers  and  troops ;  and  whether  his  move- 
ment under  his  instructions,  to  bring  up  supplies  from  Point  Isabel,  was 
such  a  one  as  he  should  have  been  compelled  to  make,  after  planting  his 
standard  at  Matamoras,  is  a  matter  which  is  now  of  no  consequence.  The 
Mexicans  attempted  to  destroy  his  army  and  were  defeated  themselves.  To 
have  gained  such  battles,  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  any  mistake  or 
misapprehension  of  the  views  of  the  enemy.  * 

In  tracing  out  the  immediate  consequences  of  these  actions,  it  has  been 
urged  that  General  Taylor  should  have  pursued  the  Mexicans  across  the 
Rio  Grande.  But  after  the  fatigue  of  two  hard-fought  actions,  it  is  very 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  follow  the 
fugitive  foe  into  that  swift  current  where  so  many  lost  their  lives.  Had  the 
plans  of  the  Secretary  of  War  been  fully  carried  out  by  Congress,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  defeated  army  might  have  been  captured.  In  his 
report  of  the  5th  of  December,  1846,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  the  De- 
partment had,  for  years  previously,  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  construct 
ponton  bridges,  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  our  representatives,  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  suggestion.  Had  it  been  adopted  in  time,  no  doubt 
the  immediate  consequences  of  General  Taylor's  victory  would  have  been 
equally  as  brilliant  as  the  conflicts  themselves. 

The  river  was  at  length  crossed,  and  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  at 
Matamoras.  The  American  drum-beat  was  then  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
upon  the  Mexican  territory. 

Thus  far,  we  believe,  we  have  made  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  intel- 
ligent and  candid  mind,  whatever  may  be  its  political  bias,  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  course  of  the  Government  previously  and  up  to  the 
occupation  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  no  other  light  can  this 
course  be  viewed,  if  we  regard  the  truth  of  history  or  the  obligations  of 
candor. 

Here  a  new  question  arises — were  offensive  operations  just  or  expedi- 
ent after  that  event  ?  No  one  can  deny  the  right  of  a  state  to  make  war, 
and  it  is  the  only  resource  among  nations  where  remonstrance  fails ;  and  it 
is  an  admitted  principle  which  no  one  can  deny,  that  during  war,  the  public 
force — the  navies  and  armies  of  a  nation — may  lawfully  be  employed  to  de- 
stroy the  navies  and  armies  of  its  enemy.  And  some  eminent  writers,  on 
what  are  termed  the  rights  of  war,  have  advocated  the  infliction  of  extreme 
severities  upon  those  who  have,  by  a  protracted  resistance,  caused  the  un- 
necessary effusion  of  blood.  This  principle,  though  acted  upon  by  the  ar- 
mies of  European  powers,  has  not  been  adopted  by  us.  So  far  from  this,  there 
is  not  an  instance  of  our  forces  having  availed  themselves  of  the  plunder  of 
the  places  they  have  captured,  as  at  Monterey,  nor  have  our  commanders 
exercised  the  power  of  exacting  contributions,  which  is  admitted  by  eminent 
jurists  to  be  within  the  just  rights  of  a  conquering  force. 
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We  hare  not,  since  the  commencement  of  oar  operations  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  availed  ourselves  of  the  extreme  rights  of  our 
position ;  and  while  the  most  savage  and  assassin-like  murders  have  been 
committed  t>y  the  Mexicans  upon  those  unfortunate  Americans  who  have 
fallen  accidentally  into  their  hands,  our  troops  have  humanely  forgotten  the 
animosities  which  war  creates,  and  have  treated  their  undeserving  captives 
as  friends  and  brothers. 

Though  Napoleon  asserted  that  war  must  support  war,  our  policy 
has  been  different.  Our  army  has  paid  liberally  for  its  supplies ;  it  has 
afforded  protection  to  the  territory  captured ;  and  its  effective  action,  though 
preceded  by  the  smoke  of  battle,  has  been  in  restoring  safety  and  tran- 
quillity wherever  it  has  planted  its  eagles. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  we  have  had  clearly  the  right  of  all  other  nations 
to  attack  and  weaken  our  enemy ;  and  to  do  this  effectually,  our  armies  were 
of  necessity  compelled  to  advance. 
g  Besides  the  right,  we  have  seen  the  necessity  of  offensive  operations. 
(  JSven  when  we  were  victorious,  pacific  overtures  again  made  to  Mexico 
have  been  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  table  of  her  Congress,  and,  as  far  as  events 
may  indicate,  the  policy  of  that  government  is  not  now  marked  by  a  desire 
for  peace  any  more  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  the  truth  is,  peace  is  not 
the  element  upon  which  Mexican  statesmen  gain  or  maintain  their  personal 
ascendancy.)  The  Praetorians  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  not  more  in- 
fluential or  corrupt  in  their  day,  than  the  armies  which  in  Mexico  follow 
either  against  a  foreign  enemy,  or  even  their  own  countrymen,  the  bloody 
aspirants  to  power,  who  can  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  or  are 
most  lavish  in  promises  of  future  bounty. 

With  an  offensive  war  thus  justified  in  every  possible  view,  a  line  of 
operations  was  marked  out,  which,  though  when  misunderstood  was  made  in 
some  quarters  the  subject  of  cavil,  is  now  admitted  to  discover  the  highest 
military  tact  and  genius. 

The  conduct  of  the  President  in  this  emergency  was  manly  and  patriotic, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  man  who  has  a  regard  for  the  honor  of  the 
country.  It  became  evident  to  him  that  local  operations  upon  the  Rio 
Grande,  or  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  however  brilliant  and  necessary,  were  not 
all  that  were  to  be  considered.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  North  America 
admonished  him  that  Mexico  rested  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  she  had  there  a 
military  organization  and  some  vessels  of  war.  He  perceived,  too,  the  ^dan- 
ger to  which  our  large  commercial  interests  in  that  ocean  might  be  sub- 
jected, and  he  also  regarded  those  important  interests  connected  with  the 
movements  of  our  western  trading  caravans,  and  the  programme  of  the 
campaign  was  constructed  accordingly.  While  these  interests  were  to  be 
secured  and  protected  on  the  one  hand,  Mexico  was  to  be  assailed  on  the 
other.  The  arrangement  of  our  forces  was  made  to  this  end,  and  the  most 
complete  success  attended  the  enterprise. 

The  expedition  of  Gen.  Kearney  to  Santa  Fe*,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
though  not  numerous  army, — his  line  of  march  being  westward  from  Mis- 
souri, resulted  in  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  subsequent  occu- 
pation of  Upper  California.  Security  was  thus  given  to  our  trade  in  the 
Pacific,  and  ports  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  our  whaling  and 
merchant  vessels.  The  march  of  Gen.  Kearney  was  attended  with  success, 
unstained  by  any  acts  of  inhumanity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  those  pro- 
vinces. So  far  from  that,  a  temporary  code  of  law  has  been  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  which  for  the  first  time  illustrates  to 
a  down-trodden  race  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  expedition  of  Gen,  Wool,  equally  well  planned,  has  been  equally 
successful. 
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While  the  occupation  of  Santa  F6  gave  oar  forces  the  command  of  the 
passes  to  the  Pacific,  Gen.  Wool's  operations,  directed  for  many  hundred 
miles  westward  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  gave  us  the  present  control  of 
another  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  cut  it  off  from  the  capital, 
prevented  its  taking  a  part  in  the  campaign  at  the  South,  and  enabled  him  to 
sweep  down  in  triumph  to  Saltillo,  to  unite  with  General  Taylor  and  threaten 
a  march  on  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  Meanwhile,  Mexico*  perfidious  to  the  last, 
is  to  be  assailed  at  a  point  where  her  best  and  greatest  strength  remains ;  and 
thus  taken  at  last  in  her  own  net,  conquered  on  her  own  territory,  she  will 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  offers  of  peace  so  often  made  in  friendship,  and 
henceforward  to  be  presented  in  mercy. 

It  is  evident  from  this  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  that  an  im- 
mense territory  has  been  captured  from  Mexico ;  and  that  all  our  military 
movements  have  been  in  harmony,  and  thus  far  completely  successful. 

It  is  the  opinion,  indeed,  of  eminent  engineers,  that  so  large  a  field  of 
operations  was  never  before  so  completely  attempted  by  a  small  army ;  never 
with  such  means  was  so  much  acquired,  never  were  more  splendid  victories 
gained  at  such  odds. 

Co-operating  with  the  army,  our  navy  has  been  a  vigilant  and  powerful 
ally.  The  conduct  of  our  commanders  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Gulf  has 
been  the  subject  of  public  congratulation.  It  is  the  fortune  of  all  naval 
forces,  when  engaged  in  combined  operations,  to  be  subordinate  in  their 
movements  to  those  of  the  army,  and  their  reputation  sometimes  suffers 
under  the  accidents,  which  belong  to  a  lee  shore,  an  exposed  roadstead,  or 
the  difficulty  of  contrary  winds.  On  the  ocean,  a  ship  is  a  thing  of  life;  in 
a  harbor  it  is  but  a  battery.  Our  navy,  however,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, has  added  to  its  established  fame,  and  will  be  found  ready  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

In  looking  at  the  results  of  the  war  in  Mexico,  we  cannot  bat  notice  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  our  army  and  navy  have  covered  a  line  of  coast  and 
territory  of  2,500  miles  in  length,  without  material  loss,  in  two  campaigns, 
while  those  of  France,  after  eighteen  years  of  active  operations,  at  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  money  and  life,  have  failed  as  yet  to  secure  even  the 
position  of  one  city  in  Africa.  The  contrast  in  these  results  becomes  the 
more  surprising,  when  we  take  into  view  the  vast  disparity  between  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  that  nation  and  our  own. 

Among  the  inherent  difficulties  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  on  our  part,  are 
the  small  number  to  which  the  policy  of  the  country  has  limited  the  standing 
army,  and  the  delay  arising  from  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  for  an 
accession  to  our  military  resources.  If  the  early  recommendations  of  the 
War  Department  had  been  promptly  attended  to,  vast  advantages  would 
have  accrued  to  the  service,  which  it  is  now  less  easy  to  secure. 

Incidental  difficulties  have  also  occurred  scarcely  less  formidable  and 
embarrassing.  The  ill-timed  correspondence  of  Gen.  Scott,  the  temporary 
resignation  of  Gen.  Worth,  the  precipitate  action  of  Gen.  Gaines,  and  the 
published  letter  of  Gen.  Taylor,  might  have  well  disturbed  as  serene  a  mind, 
and  ruffled  as  unclouded  a  brow  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  these 
matters  have  had  their  influence  in  distracting  the  public  mind,  and  have 
furnished  materials  for  assailing,  at  the  caprice  of  the  disaffected,  the  mo- 
tives, intentions  and  position  of  a  head  of  a  department,  who  was  eminently 
entitled,  in  his  arduous  position,  to  the  entire  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
country. 

And  now,  that  the  correspondence  between  Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  has  been  published,  it  is  manifest  to  the  most  indifferent  obser- 
ver, that  much,  very  much,  has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  American 
General ;  that  his  views  have  been  sought  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the 
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administration,  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  received.  No  matter  how 
competent,  or  how  zealous  or  how  efficient  a  War  Department  of  itself  may 
be,  it  is  indispensable  that  confidence  should  be  reposed  in  the  Generals  it 
sends  to  the  field. 

The  military  correspondence  between  Secretary  Marcy  and  General  Tay- 
lor does  them  both  great  honor,  and  will  well  compare  with  that  collec- 
tion which  illustrates  the  Peninsular  war.  It  affords  a  complete  refutation 
of  those  audacious  calumnies  which  have  been  charged  upon  our  Govern- 
ment— the  design  of  sacrificing  our  gallant  army ;  and  it  shows,  while  the 
necessity  of  the  conflict  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  vindictive,  unreasonable 
and  bloody  temper  of  the  Mexicans,  that  it  has  been  conducted  on  our  part 
with  chivalric  courtesy — with  a  desire  to  escape  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
to  terminate  a  struggle  in  which  justice  and  equity  were  the  tribunals  to 
which  we  alone  wished  to  appeal. 

The  Secretary  of  War  knew  his  General,  and  the  General  appreciated 
the  views  of  his  superior.  Between  them  there  has  been  no  real  difficulty,  and 
there  justly  can  be  none.  It  is  for  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  assail  the 
Government — whose  feeling  is  disaffection,  and  whose  aliment  is  strife — to 
endeavor  to  create  all  the  mischief  in  their  power,  to  make  the  most  bold 
and  unfounded  charges  with  unblushing  front,  or 

>'  Spar  fere  ambignae  9oce»" 

and  assail  by  rumor  what  they  find  impregnable  to  violence. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Secretary  has  been  fully  alive  to 
the  responsibilities  of  his  station,  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  the  respect  due 
to  himsel  f.  In  all  his  conduct  he  has  shown  himself  far-seeing,  prompt  and  sa- 
gacious. He  has  anticipated  every  probable  difficulty  and  every  possible  fail- 
ure. Our  disturbed  relations  with  Mexico  belong  to  the  times,  and  on  our 
part  have  been  unavoidable.  We  owe  the  bloodshed  which  has  ensued  to 
Mexican  folly,  and  perhaps  Mexican  corruption.  The  War  Department 
has  thus  far  met  every  obstacle  calmly  and  successfully  ;  and  whatever  of 
praise  we  might  choose  to  award  its  head  for  his  former  personal  services 
in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  his  later  and  more  difficult  career  in  a  most 
trying  and  arduous  position  will  but  add  to  his  acquired  fame. 

"  It  if  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  rapport  the  laurel*  that  adorn  it'* 
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Record  of  Friendship !  with  a  trembling  hand 

I  stain  the  whiteness  of  thy  fluttering  leaf; 

For  ever  such  memorials,  with  grief 
That  weighs  like  lead  in  after  time,  are  scann'd  : 

Like  brief  inscriptions  in  a  church-yard  lone 
Will  lines  appear  upon  its  pages  traced, 

When  years,  like  visions  of  the  night  have  flown, 
O'er  the  sand  columns  of  Zahara's  waste. 

Here  beauty  in  bright  characters  will  write 
Her  thoughts,  and  perish  ere  they  fade  away. 
And  fancy  will  the  call  of  Love  obey, 

And  unpremeditated  song  indite  : — 
Fair  Book  !  to  Memory's  holy  keeping  given, 
May  names  recorded  here  be  registered  in  Heaven !  3QU 

W.  H.  C.  H. 
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PUNISHMENT  AND  PENALTY/ 

In  .the  eager  discussion  which  has  taken  place  recently,  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  and  expediency  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  in 
certain  high  cases  of  crime,  it  has  been  a  favorite  assertion  with  the 
conservative  party,  that  the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  carried  out, 
would  overturn  all  government,  and  all  punishment.  They  say  that 
precisely  the  same  objection  can  be  alleged  to  the  exercise  of  (he  puni- 
tive power  of  the  state  in  any  case,  which  are  now  alleged  against  the 
penalty  of  death. 

This  is  a  grave  charge :  and  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  would  be 
conclusive  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  minds  of  every  lover  of  public 
order.  If  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  is  to  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  other  penalties,  the  movement  against  it,  now  going  forward, 
had  better  be  suppressed  at  once ;  for  the  evils  against  which  it  is  di- 
rected are  by  no  means  so  stupendous,  as  those  conjured  up  by  the  im- 
agination of  its  foes.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  see  no  such  result, 
as  is  here  apprehended,  looming  in  the  distance.  Indeed,  on  looking 
into  the  matter  with  as  much  calmness  as  we  can  muster,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  oppose  us,  are,  or  at 
least  pretend  to  be,  very  much  frightened  by  a  bugbear.  The  class  of 
thinkers  to  which  they  belong,  accustomed  to  hold  the  human  mind  in 
leading-strings,  as  they  would  children,  suppose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cry  bug-a-boo  1  to  terrify  the  whole  of  us  out  of  our  wits. 

The  present  writer  certainly  entertains  no  design  of  undermining  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government,  nor  does  he  look  to  the  immedi- 
ate suppression  of  all  the  penalties  which  the  law  has  attached  to  crimi- 
nal offences ;  yet  he  is  a  thorough-paced  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  the 
death-penalty.  So  far  from  wishing  to  uproot  the  foundations  of  social 
order,  he  thinks  that  he  cannot  establish  them  more  firmly,  or  secure 
the  operation  of  just  laws  more  certainly,  than  by  removing  statutes 
which  affront' the  public  conscience,  or  have  a  pernicious  moral  and 
social  effect ;  and  although  some  few  of  those  who  believe  with  him, 
may,  in  their  zeal,  advance  theories  not  rigidly  logical,  he  is  none  the 
less  convinced  by  the  infinitude  of  other  arguments,  that  have  a  more 
solid  basis.  He  will,  therefore,  present  the  public  his  notions  of  the 
object  and  nature  of  government,  and  his  theory  of  penalty,  that  it  may 
be  seen  that  his  position,  as  an  enemy  of  capital  punishment,  does  not 
conflict  with  a  very  earnest  attachment  to  public  order.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  it  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  abolition  of  the  sallows  is  urged,  are  fundamentally  inconsistent 
with  the  very  idea  of  civil  government,  that  some  good  people  who 
read  but  one  side  of  controversies,  have  been  put  in  a  painful  state  of 
apprehension.  Now,  for  the  relief  of  such,  let  us  say,  that  we  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  suppress  and  punish  crimes,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  consider  this  one  of  its  leading  and  most  important  functions. 
In  fact,  the  present  writer  may  as  well  add,  that  he  holds  the  right  to 
punish  to  be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  State. 

It  is  manifestly  the  will  of  God  that  man  should  live  in  society,  inas- 
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State  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment    1847. 
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much  as  all  tbe  indications  of  that  will,  which  can  he  gathered,  either 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  general  analogies  of  the 
universe,  the  teachings  of  Providence,  or  the  sacred  Scriptures,  seem  to 
point  to  society  as  the  only  condition  in  which  the  purposes  of  existence 
can  be  fulfilled,  because— 

1.  There  is  a  strong  general  impulse  in  all  men,  to  associate  with 
their  fellows.  It  shows  itself  at  the  earliest  periods  of  life ;  it  gathers 
strength  as  we  advance  in  age,  and  it  does  not  abandon  us  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grave.  In  no  state  in  which  8  man  can  be  placed  is  he 
more  miserable  then  when  he  is  compelled  to  be  perpetually  alone.  He 
clings  to  companionship  with  the  same  intensity  that  he  clings  to  exist- 
ence itself,  and  though  there  are  morbid  states  of  mind,  or  brief  periods 
of  relaxation  from  study  when  solitude  is  pleasant,  the  general,  predomina- 
ting, and  universal  desire,  is  for  the  interchange  of  looks,  and  words  and 
deeds  with  our  brother  man. 

2.  But,  besides  this  general  and  irrepressible  desire,  there  are  various 
special  forms  of  attachment,  which  prove  the  same  constitution  of  nature* 
There  is  a  love  between  the  sexes,  which  is  an  imperative  and  insatiable 
enemy  to  complete  isolation.  There  is,  springing  out  of  this,  a  deep 
and  heartfelt  yearning  for  the  joys  of  family,  with  its  endless  ramifica- 
tions of  affection,  which  draws  us  into  a  net-work  of  inextricable  and 
pleasing  ties.  '1  here  are  sympathies  of  friendship,  founded  upon  con- 
genialities of  taste,  sentiment,  or  pursuit,  that  spread  on  all  sides,  with  a 
soft,  delicious  charm.  And  there  are  projects  of  generous  ambition  to 
be  gratified,  which  lead  us  into  prodigious  sacrifices  and  efforts  to  secure 
the  respect  and  applause  of  those  whom  we  are  proud  to  benefit.  None 
of  these  fine  and  noble  propensities  can  live  a  day  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  society. 

3.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  society  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  our 
being,  since  without  it,  there  would  be  no  means  of  preserving  our  ex- 
istence, or  developing  our  powers.  If  we  suppose  the  human  race  des- 
titute of  these  social  principles,  and  wandering  in  solitary  dispersion 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  should  see  that  it  could  not  protect  itself  from 
tbe  rigors  of  the  external  elements.  It  would  die ;  or,  if  preserved  by 
some  miraculous  means  from  these  outward  causes  of  destruction,  it 
could  make  no  progress,  none  of  its  capacities  could  be  unfolded,  the* 
agents  of  nature  it  could  not  bring  into  subjection,  property  would  not 
exist,  and  the  possibility  of  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  would 
not  so  much  as  be  conceived. 

4.  Again,  looking  at  the  universe  around  us,  we  find  all  of  it,  but  the 
rudest  elements  of  matter,  arranged  into  forms  of  organization,  that  show 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  its  Creator  to  gather  it  into  what  may  be 
regarded  as  some  form  of  society.  There  is  an  adjustment  of  parts, 
and  an  inter-dependence  of  the  whole,  which  alone  gives  it  life.  In  a 
state  of  isolation  the  whole  world  is  chaos  ;  but  in  aggregation  and  so- 
ciety, it  is  instinct  with  a  beautiful  and  living  harmony.  Are  not  the 
analogies  plain,  then,  which  indicate  that  man,  the  highest  of  created 
objects,  should  also  live  according  to  that  principle  of  social  union,  which 
gives  all  its  efficiency  and  animation  to  everything  else  in  the  world  t 

5.  But  if  there  were  any  doubts  left  in  our  reasonings  from  nature, 
they  would  be  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  revelations  of  Scripture. 
Every  line  of  the  sacred  oracles  takes  tbe  existence  of  society  for 
granted,  as  much  as  they  do  the  existence  of  the  human  race  itself,  or 
that  of  God.  It  is  implied  in  every  warning,  in  every  command,  in 
every  promise,  in  every  prophecy.   .Add  to  this,  that  we  are  expressly 
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enjoined  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher  powers,  to  submit  to  civil  author- 
ity, to  honor  magistrates,  and  to  uphold  law,  which  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  Touched  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

Society,  then,  is  a  divine  institution,  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways  made  our 
imperative  duty  by  the  will  of  God,  to  live  in  close  relationship  with  our 
fellow-men.  But  society,  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals,  cannot 
accomplish  the  objects  which  render  it  imperative  and  desirable.  It 
must  be  more  than  a  society ;  it  must  be  a  body — a  corporation — an  or- 
ganised unity — a  harmonious  and  living  whole.  This  is  what  we  call  a 
State — a  society  organised ;  and  that,  too,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
according  to  the  will  of  God. 

It  would  be  interesting  here  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  not  in  na- 
ture or  the  Scriptures,  a  principle  of  social  organization  which,  it  applied, 
would  bring  society  into  perfect  correspondence  with  the  law  of  distribu- 
tion that  prevails  throughout  the  material  creation,  and  with  the  forms  of 
social  relation  that  may  be  supposed,  to  exist  among  the  purer  inhabitants 
of  a  higher  sphere ;  but  such  inquiry  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose.  Having  shown  that  society  is  a  requirement  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  the  state  is  indispensable  to  the  permanent  or  effective 
existence  of  society,  we  are  led  to  one  or  two  important  conclusions  : 

1.  That  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  man  to  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  and  that  his  obli- 
gations to  do  so,  is  not  a  voluntary  contract,  to  be  taken  on  or  put  off  at 
will,  but  an  ever-present  and  abiding  duty,  first  to  his  fellow-men,  who 
have  a  right  to  society,  even  if  he  declines  it,  and  second  to  God,  who  has 
directly  and  indirectly  in  so  many  ways  shown  it  to  be  his  will. 

2.  That  as  the  impulses,  affections,  necessities,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
general  considerations,  both  of  nature  and  Scripture,  frum  which- we  de- 
duce the  conviction  that  man  should  live  in  society,  are  common  to  all 
men,  all  men  have  a  common  and  equal  right  to  all  the  benefits  of  so- 
ciety which  are  within  their  capacity  to  enjoy.  They  possess  essentially 
the  same  nature,  are  children  of  the  same  kind  Father,  sharers  of  a  similar 
destiny,  and  alike  responsible  for  the  increase  of  all  their  powers ;  and, 
therefore,  under  the  law  of  God,  completely  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
the  State,  to  the  essential  conditions  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. 

But  what  are  these  essential  conditions  of  a  State  t 

Tbey  are  the  principles  implied  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  or- 
ganization, which  is,  as  we  understand  it,  an  arrangement  or  distribution 
of  certain  elements,  which  will  give  perfect  freedom  of  action  to  the  in- 
dividual parts,  and  yet  preserve  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  whole.  In 
a  state,  then,  conceived  as  a  perfect  thing,  there  would  be  perfect  liberty 
aud  perfect  order ;  and  both  these  ends  every  State  must  attain  before  it 
can  rest  from  convulsions,  tumults  and  distress. 

1 .  Liberty  is  secured  to  the  citizen,  when  the  state  guaranties  to  every 
member  of  the  body  politic  the  right  tq  a  certain  minimum  of  subsis- 
tence, to  keep  him  from  the  temptations,  distractions  and  degradations 
of  poverty ;  from  the  excessive  toil  which  exhausts  the  strength,  and 
leaves  no  time  for  culture ;  and  the  ceaseless  anxieties  of  uncertain  live- 
lihood, which  waste  the  energies  of  the  heart.  As  society  is  compelled 
in  some  way  or  other  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  idleness,  indigence  and 
disease  which  prevails  among  its  members,  the  soundest  policy  is  to  pro- 
vide for  it  intelligently  beforehand,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  do  so,  as 
is  now  too  often  the  case,  as  a  last  resort. 

2.  The  State  further  secures  the  liberty  of  the  individu 
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sures  bim  the  complete  exercise  and  development  of  all  his  capacities, 
by  guarantying  freedom  of  labor,  the  right  to  an  equitable  share  in  the 
result  of  his  toil,  and  the  general  education  of  its  members.  As  every 
man  is  endowed  with  certain  propensities  and  desires,  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  his  happiness  consists,  it  is  obviously  the  will  of  hiB  Creator 
that  they  should  be  gratified.  But  as  the  modes  of  gratification  are  two, 
i.  eM  either  at  the  expense  of  similar  rights  in  others,  or  by  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  others — the  law  of  reciprocity  defines  the  limits  which 
bound  the  actions  of  all  men.  No  creature  can  have  a  right  to  assert  its 
own  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  nature  of  others.  But  many  creatures 
will  do  this ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  occasion  for  some  authority  to  main- 
tain order. 

1.  Order  is  secured,  when  the  citizens  concede  to  the  State  the  power 
to  adjudicate  between  individuals  in  the  many  cases  of  conflicting  claims 
or  fancied  wrong-doing,  which  must  inevitably  arise  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  mankind,  when  each  person  desires  his  special  gratification,  and 
would  maintain  his  own  rights.  But  if  each  one  were  allowed  the  re- 
dress of  his  own  grievances,  there  would  be  an  end  both  to  liberty  and 
order,  and,  in  fact,  the  utter  dissolution  of  society.  The  State  must  have 
authority  to  adjust  these  difficulties,  and  to  carry  into  effect,  by  an  appa- 
ratus of  government,  the  provisions  of  its  organic  laws. 

2.  Again,  as  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  there  are  men, 
and  there  will  be  men  for  a  long  time  to  come,  whom  either  circumstan- 
ces or  an  innate  and  radical  defect  of  moral  structure  will  lead  to 
wilful  violations  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  public  recognized  law, 
the  State  not  only  must  have  the  power,  but  it  is  its  imperative  duty  to 
use  all  the  means  that  are  found  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevent  the  per- 
petration of  offences.  The  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  is  a  thing  to 
be  decided  by  the  best  experience  and  wisdom  which  can  be  brought 
into  the  councils  of  government. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  right  in  a  State  to  punish.  It  is  a 
strict  deviation  from  the  very  idea  of  a  State ;  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  an  organized  society,  and  an  essential  means  in  enabling 
mankind  to  proceed  from  conditions  of  barbarism  and  violence  to 
those  of  more  and  more  refinement  and  perfection.  In  this  sense,  con- 
sequently, it  is  proper  to  speak  of  society  as  a  divine  institution,  and  of 
the  State  as  a  necessary  instrument  to  carry  out  the  divine  purposes  in 
respect  to  the  development  of  humanity.  The  functions  of  the  State, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  will  never  cease,  though,  as  men  advance 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  exercise  of  these  functions  will  gradually 
change  its  direction.  It  will  have  less  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  ene- 
mies, and  more  with  the  distribution  of  benefits. 

Having  found  a  legitimate  power  to  punish,  we  shall  proceed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  offences  which  may  properly  be  punished,  and  the  authority 
by  which  these  are  to  be  punished. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  offences,  though  hasty  and  imper- 
fect, will  assist  us  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Offences,  then, 
as  they  consist  of  violations  of  our  relations  to  Nature,  Man  and  God,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  denomina- 
tion of, 

1.  Reflective  offences,  or  such  as  injure  the  relations  of  the  delinquent 
to  himself,  and  have  no  bearing,  except  indirectly  and  remotely,  upon 
those  in  which  he  stands  to  society  or  the  Creator.  Of  this  kind  may 
be  enumerated  all  infringements  of  the  physiological  laws,  by  excessive 
eating  or  drinking;  improper  exposures ;  keeping  bad  hours,  and  all  in- 
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fringements  of  wholesome  moral  laws,  by  reading  vicious  books ;  indul- 
ging prurient  imaginations ;  cherishing  ill-will ;  neglecting  devotion,  &c 
Here  tbe  injury  reverts  directly  to  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  the  act. 

2.  Private  offences,  which  are  injurious  to  other  persons  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities,  or  in  their  relations  to  the  delinquent,  simply  as  man 
to  man,  or  neighbor  to  neighbor  :  of  which  class  are  betraying  his  confi- 
dence, secretly  maligning  his  reputation,  stealing  his  property,  damaging 
his  person,  &c.  &c. 

3.  Public  offences,  as  those  which  injuTe  others  in  their  character  of 
magistrates,  or  threaten  the  order  or  security  of  society  as  a  body  or 
whole ;  of  which  sort  are  conspiracy,  arson,  highway  robbery,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  crimes  of  tbe  same  nature. 

4.  Religious  offences,  by  which  are  meant  any  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  duties  involved  in  our  relations  to  the  Deity,  as  Creator,  Sustainer, 
Benefactor,  and  Redeemer ;  such  as  neglecting  prayers,  profanity,  ingra- 
titude, contempt  of  worship,  disbelief  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wilfully  er- 
roneous opinions.  Now,  this  classification,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces  an 
immense  variety  of  different  offences.  The  question  is,  who  has  the 
right  to  inflict  punishment  on  so  many  among  those  as  may  be  conceived 
to  deserve  it  1  What  authority  shall  take  it  upon  itself  to  correct  per* 
sonal  faults,  redress  private  wrongs,  chastise  public  offences,  and  pun- 
ish sin  1  It  may  and  can  be  done  only  by  individuals,  the  State,  or  by 
Deity. 

1.  The  obvious  natural  dictate  of  man,  is  for  every  person  to  take  upon 
himself  the  redress  of  his  own  wrongs  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  xlone  al- 
most without  exception  in  the  early  and  ruder  ages  of  every  people ; 
but  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  more  rational  ideas,  more  peaceful  pur* 
suits,  and  closer  social  relations,  the  function  is  referred  to  the  generally 
recognised  or  usurped  government,  which  acts  in  tbe  place  of  society. 

2.  Yet  a  person  need  only  cast  his  eye  on  the  various  kinds  of  offence 
we  have  commented,  to  see  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  allowed  to  the 
government  without  danger  of  its  running  into  a  despotism.  Thus,  to 
submit  what  we  have  called  reflective  offences,  religious  offences,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  offences  to  the  State,  would  confer  upon  it  the 
powers,  not  of  a  government,  but  of  an  inquisition.  Its  courts  would  not 
be  courts  of  civil  law,  but  of  casuistry  and  conscience. 

3.  We  must  then  refer  the  adjudication  of  numerous  cases  of  wrong  to 
the  only  other  power  which  can  be  conceived  to  have  a  right  to  decide— 
which  is  God.  He  alone  is  competent  to  detect  and  graduate  the  de- 
grees of  guilt  in  many  of  them  ;  and  it  is  against  him  alone  that  many  of 
diem  are  primarily  committed. 

But  the  practical  difficulty  is,  how  we  are  to  discriminate  between  the 
apparently  conflicting  claims  of  these  tribunals.  Our  solution  of  it  is 
this :-— "  Render  unto  Cassar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  which  are  God's."  In  other  words,  all  actions  may  be  con- 
templated in  two  aspects :  1st.  as  civil  or  social,  or  in  their  effects  upon 
the  good  or  ill  of  society  as  a  society ;  and  2d,  as  moral  or  religious,  or  im 
their  relations  simply  to  the  will  of  God,  as  God.  In  the  former  aspect 
alone  do  they  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  society  in  its  character  of  an 
organized  whole  or  State ;  in  the  latter  aspect,  they  must  be  left  to  the 
Deity,  or  such  human  tribunals  as  he  may  have  designated,  which  the 
present  writer  is  disposed  to  think  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  rightly 
constituted  church. 

*    The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  actions  of  men  in  their  moral  as- 
pects, and  can  deal  with  them  only  as  they  affect  its  social  relations— its 
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existence,  security  and  growth  as  a  society.  Thus  it  punishes  theft ;  not 
because  it  is  a  violation  of  a  divine  commandment,  bat  because  it  is  a 
violation  of  a  social  law,  and  the  unrestrained  prevalence  of  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of  society.  And  thus,  too,  it  does 
not  punish  lying,  though  equally  an  infringement  of  divine  law*  unless  k 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  the  interests  of  society* 

We  have  thus  a  tolerable  precise  and  practical  rule  forjudging  as  to 
what  offences  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  the  State ;  but  having  ascer- 
tained this,  another  question  comes  up  as  to  the  best  methods  of  inflief- 
in£  these  punishments.  And  here  we  take  the  ground,  that  the  leading 
object,  and,  indeed,  the  sole  object  with  the  State,  must  be  the  prevention 
of  offences.  How  can  this  be  most  effectually  done  ?  That  is  the  great 
point  for  the  legislator  to  settle.  In  determining  it,  that  spirit  of  en- 
larged and  intelligent  philanthropy  which,  during  the  last  century,  has 
done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  has  arrived  at  certain  gene- 
ral conclusions,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  practical  selection  of  penalties, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  adduce.    Among  these,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  preventive  methods  ef  diminishing  offence  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  mere  infliction  of  penalties,  because  punishment  is  an 
evil  in  itself,  so  that  the  more  frequent  and  severe  it  is,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  human  misery  and  degradation ;  and  because  preventive 
means  are  not  merely  confined  to  deterring  offenders,  but  design  to  take 
away  the  very  disposition  to  offence,  which  is  formed  in  habitsfof  idleness, 
in  poverty,  in  ignorance,  and  vicious  associations.  Among  the  most  effec- 
tual of  preventive  means,  are  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  and  the 
practical,  exhibition  by  the  State  itself,  of  perfect  firmness  in  the  execra- 
tion of  law,  combined  with  great  mildness  and  humanity  in  its  spirit 

2.  That  certainty  of  punishment  has  infinitely  more  effect  in  warning 
vicious  men  from  the  commission  of  crime,  than  its  severity;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  excessive  severity  is  the  antagonist  to  certainty,  because, 
where  laws  are  too  rigid,  juries  will  not  convict,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  abrogation  of  all  law,  as  it  allows  delinquents  to  escape  with  entire  im- 
punity. The  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  is  one  of  the  keenest  senti- 
ments of  the  human  heart,  and  statutes  that  outrage  its  dictates,  do  a 
double  wrong ;  first,  in  teaching  the  spirit  of  vindictive  injustice  to  the 
community ;  jsnd  second,  in  providing  forms  of  punishment  that  will  not 
be  enforced.  It  is  a  truth  of  history,  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  that 
excessive  or  cruel  penal  laws  have  ever  been  attended  by  great  laxity  in 
the  administrations  of  the  courts,  and  an  increasing  corruption  in  the  body 
of  society. 

3.  That  all  punishments  should  be  divisable,  or  capable  of  being 
divided  into  degrees  of  more  or  less,  adapted  to  the  degree  of  atrocity 
in  the  offence,  and  that  no  punishment  should  be  irrevocable,  because  of 
the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  and  the  awful  nature  of  that  judicial 
error,  which  should  condemn  an  innocent  person  to  a  protracted  and  ig- 
nominious pain,  from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  The  human  mind 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  heart-rending  and  dreadful  thing,  than  that 
a  person  not  guilty  of  crime  should  be  made  to  experience  the  agonies 
of  mind,  and  deprivation  and  suffering  inflicted  on  crime;  that  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  should  be  rendered  infamous  during  the  lone  days  df 
their  pilgrimage  on  earth,  by  a  mere  mistake  of  the  law — that  law  which 
ought  to  be  the  protection  and  not  the  killer  of  them.  We  confess  that 
the  consideration  of  this  possibility  alone,  would  for  ever  prevent  us 
from  consenting  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

4.  Finally,  that  a  principal  end  of  all  punishment  should  be  the  tefo*- 
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motion  of  the  offender.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  has  given  rise  to 
those  divinely  beautiful  and  humane  attempts  at  the  reform  of  prison- 
discipline,  which  are  one  of  the  luminous  glories  of  modern  benevolence. 
The  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  is  worthy  of  the  Christianity  we  pro- 
fess. Byjseparating  the  convict  from  all  association  that  may  further 
corrupt  him;  by  appealing  to  his  better  feelings,  and  quickening  the 
pulsations  of  joy  and  hope ;  by  causing  him  to  feel,  that  though  fallen 
and  degraded,  he  is  still  a  man  ;  by  supplying  his  mind  with  the  motives 
and  consolations  of  Christian  faith ;  and  when  he  is  released  from  his 
confinement,  taking  him  in  the  arms  of  a  generous  confidence,  assisting 
him  to  return  to  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and  enabling  him  to  re- 
cover his  forfeited  place  in  the  world's  esteem, — is  to  exhibit,  in  one  of 
its  truest  and  noblest  forms,  the  essence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Oh ! 
one  such  exhibition  iB  better,  infinitely  better,  to  repel  the  doubts  of  the 
gainsayer,  to  win  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  indifferent,  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  our  own  goodness,  than  the  longest  prayers  of  the  syna- 
gogue, or  the  most  ponderous  tones  of  preachment  and  exhortation. 
There  is  an  imperishable  life  in  such  a  philanthropy. 

These,  we  Bay,  are  only  the  general  principles,  which  the  wisest  and 
best  of  modern  jurists  have  established  for  the  guidance  of  legislation. 
It  is  significant,  that  not  a  single  one  but  condemns,  positively  and 
emphatically,  the  penalty  of  death.  It  is  not  preventive  of  crime,  be- 
cause the  crimes  against  which  it  is  levelled  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  its  infliction.  It  is  not  certain;  for  juries  refuse 
to  inflict  it  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  where,  according  to  law,  it  is 
deserved.  It  is  not  divisible  into  more  or  less,  as  the  degree  of  guilt 
may  vary ;  and  it  does  not  reform  the  offender,  but  sends  him  amid  the 
dread  responsibilities  of  eternity,  unregenerated  and  unreformed ! 


JBAN-CHARIiBS-LEONARD  DE  SISMONDI, 

THE  HISTORIAN  OF  ITALY  AND  FRANCE. 

[The  following  Memoir  is  translated  from  a  French  journal— the  Magatin  Pittoraque,  ami 
was  originally  published  soon  after  the  death  of  M.  Bismondi  ] 

Great  men  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  prophets ;  they  precede  their  age 
to  illumine  its  path.  Some  receive  from  heaven  itself  the  glowing 
torch  which  they  raise  above  the  crowd,  while  others,  kindling  their 
lamp  at  the  past,  collect  the  dim  and  scattered  lights  of  history,  to  re- 
vivify them  by  their  vigorous  breath,  and  present  them  as  a  beacon  to 
mankind.  This  was  Sismondi's  mission.  He  has  accomplished  it  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  those  who,  in  their  impetuous  coarse,  refuse  to 
perceive  the  shoal  towards  which  we  have  been  long  sailing,  and  upon 
which  society  is  in  danger  of  being  wrecked. 

Forty-six  years  of  incessant  toil,  equal  in  amount  to  many  long  and 
laborious  lives — the  most  conscientious  study — the  most  active  and  sin- 
cere seeking  after  truth  ;  that  ardent  love  of  humanity  which  pervades 
and  gives  life  to  writing  and  to  action ;  a  deep  and  tender  compassion 
for  the  misery  of  the  masses,  and  an  indefatigable  zeal  in  investigating 
its  causes,  and  in  calling  whole  generations  to  the  pursuit  of  its  reme- 
dies, these  constitute  Sismondi's  just  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  age — 
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to  the  veneration  of  those  in  favor  of  whom  he  invoked  justice— for  whom 
be  implored  pity,  and  for  whom  his  voice,  now  beginning  to  be  heard, 
is  preparing  a  more  kindly  future.  Slaves  have  been  liberated  from 
thoir  chains ;  serfs  released  from  the  soil :  it  is  time  that  their  succes- 
sors, the  heirs  of  their  wretchedness,  the  laborer  and  the  workman, 
should  be  freed  from  ignorance  and  hunger. 

In  presence  of  the  scarcely  closed  tomb  of  Sismondi ;  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  deplore  him,  and  whom  time  cannot  console,  interesting  anec- 
dotes, or  piquant  sketches  of  the  distinguished  men  among  whom  he 
lived,  will  certainly  not  be  required  in  his  biography.  We  shall  seek  in 
the  record  of  this  exemplary  and  studious  life,  what  he  himself  sought 
throughout  the  ages  which  he  unrolled  to  us ;  not  variety  of  events,  a 
picturesque  arrangement  of  facts,  or  a  work  of  art  fashioned  with  taste 
for  the  amusement  of  elegant  leisure,  but  useful  instruction.  May  soma 
of  the  rich  truths  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  France,  as  to  the  people 
most  worthy  to  apply,  disseminate  and  popularise  them,  enlighten  these 

The  family  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  which  became  extinct  in  him,  was  of 
Tuscan  origin.  In  the  act  of  intercepting  the  thrust  of  an  assassin's 
poignard,  aimed  at  the  emperor  Henry  vL,  one  of  his  ancestors  acquired 
the  device  of  his  house,  and  its  war-cry,  "  Carafe  m'e  la  vostra  /" 
("  Your  fidelity  is  dear  to  me.99)  The  Simondis,  who,  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  Pisan  republic,  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  becoming  Protestants, 
established  themselves  in  Geneva  at  the  formation  of  the  latter  republic, 
but  did  not  therefore  renounce  the  service  of  the  kingdom  from  which 
they  had  first  received  a  welcome.  The  father  of  the  historian,  Ge^on 
de  Sismondi,  served,  as  did  also  his  grandfather,  in  the  French  army,  but 
quitted  it  to  take  orders — marry  Susanne  Girod,  in  1770,  and  settle  him- 
self as  a  pastor  in  the  village  of  Bossex,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Saldve. 

The  infancy  and  early  youth  of  Charles  de  Sismondi  were  passed  at 
Geneva,  where  he  was  born  the  9th  of  May,  1773.  His  classical  educa- 
tion was  pursued  in  the  college  of  that  city,  but  the  practical  good  sense 
and  generous  feeling  which  dictated  his  writings  and  presided  over  his 
whole  life,  had  their  formation  in  the  domestic  circle.  The  salutary  in- 
fluence of  woman,  whose  noblest  type  he  found  in  his  mother  and  his 
wife  at  the  commencement  and  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  is  strongly 
imprinted  upon  his  mind,  rich  in  the  results  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence, and  in  his  gentle,  disinterested  and  tender  character.  Nothing  was 
wanting  which  could  favor  the  development  of  his  rare  intelligence,  his 
parents  being  enabled  by  their  fortune  and  position,  to  assemble  about 
them  a  choice  society,  not  only  among  their  compatriots,  but  from  the 
numerous  strangers,  who  at  all  times  have  resorted  to  Geneva. 

The  troubles  of  our  revolution,  convulsing  the  neighboring  states,  at 
length  disturbed  this  peaceful  existence.  Trusting  to  the  financial  views 
of  M.  Neckar,  the  parents  of  Sismondi  had  placed  their  disposable  capital 
in  the  French  funds.  This  fortune,  "  the  leisure  afforded  by  which,  Sis- 
mondi only  estimated  as  a  means  of  intellectual  development,  and  its 
superfluity  only  as  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,"  became 
impaired,  and  in  February,  1793,  all  the  family  went  to  England  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  themselves  there. 

A  country  in  which  a  wide  chasm  existed  between  a  small  number, 
often  demoralized  by  enormous  fortunes,  and  an  immense  population  de- 
graded by  frightful  misery,  was  unsuited  to  their  modest  position.  After 
a  short  stay  in  London,  and  an  experiment  of  more  than  a  year  spent 
partly  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  partly  in  Kent,  the  Genevese  determined 
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upon  returning  to  the  continent.  But  this  period  of  exile  had  not  been 
lost  upon  the  already  mature  mind  of  young  Sismondi.  The  impression 
produced  by  the  spectacle  of  a  destructive  inequality — a  hostile  division 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  was  ineffaceable ;  an  inclination 
was  thus  given  to  this  serious  and  just  mind,  whose  most  earnest  effort 
was  to  direct  the  science  of  nations  into  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  of  bro- 
therhood. 

On  leaving  England,  the  Genevese  had  expected  to  find  a  refbge  at 
Chatelaine,  a  country-seat  at  the  junction  of  the  Arve  and  Rhone, 
which,  together  with  a  town-house,  the  dower  of  Sismondi's  mother,  was 
the  only  remaining  possession  of  the  family.  The  revolution  of  1794 
drove  them  from  this  retreat,  where  they  had  ventured  to  conceal  a  syn- 
dic of  the  city,  M.  de  Caila :  this  proscribed  friend,  for  whom  Charles  de 
SRsmondi  in  vain  exposed  his  life,  was  discovered,  seized  and  shot.  From 
that  time  their  residence  in  the  Genevan  states  became  insupportable. 
Sismondi's  father  sold  his  patrimonial  property,  and  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  son,  decided  upon  retiring  into  Tuscany,  the  land  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  family  in  the  month  of  October. 
1795. 

While  his  parents  and  sister  were  recovering  at  Florence  from  the 
fatigue  of  a  constrained  removal,  of  a  second  exile,  Charles  travelled 
over  the  country  alone,  and  on  foot,  to  make  choice  of  their  future  resi- 
dence. He  had  been  struck  in  England  with  the  magnificent  appearance 
of  estates  apparently  deserted,  but  cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree, and  by  means  the  most  ingenious  and  economical.  In  Tuscany 
were  beauties  of  another  description,  which  not  only  attracted  his  eyes, 
but  touched  his  heart.  Instead  of  green  and  boundless  plains,  vast  and 
uniform  crops,  he  observed  every  where  small  farms,  where  the  slight- 
est inclination  of  the  ground,  or  the  most  trifling  difference  in  the  soil, 
was  taken  advantage  of  for  some  corresponding  variety  of  cultivation. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  mind  of  a  master  had  traced  each  furrow,  and  his  ca- 
ressing hand  had  directed  the  growth  of  every  shrub.  Instead  of  wan- 
dering over  immense  parks,  shaded  by  ancient  and  gigantic  trees — opu- 
lent solitudes,  abandoned  to  the  graceful  sports  of  the  deer,  and  to  the1 
blunted  enjoyments  of  some  rich  idler,  the  eye  of  Sismondi  now  pursued 
the  smiling  undulations  of  hills,  planted  with  olives,  mulberries,  figs  and 
fruit  trees  of  every  description,  the  trunks  of  which  were  concealed 
among  the  yellow  waves  of  ripened  grain,  or  beneath  velvet  carpets  of 
artificial  prairies.  Terrace  upon  terrace,  sustained  by  walls  of  turf,  often 
not  more  than  four  feet  in  width,  were  parcelled  out  into  small  portions 
of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  vegetables,  flax  and  hemp. 

When  leaving  the  high  road,  the  young  man  began  to  follow  those  nar- 
row paths,  uniurrowed  by  a  wheel,  which,  accessible  only  to  the  small 
mountain  horses  laden  with  their  pack-saddles,  wind  among  the  olives, 
the  vineyards  and  the  farms*;  at  every  hundred  steps,  on  the  side  of  each 
flowery  hill-top,  he  met  with  some  pleasant  habitation,  well-built,  well- 
provided,  whose  occupant  welcoming  him  with  frank  hospitality,  has- 
tened to  introduce  him  to  the  abundant  but  frugal  table,  surrounded  by 
happy  faces.  From  the  threshing-floor,  (a  platform  of  some  extent,  al- 
ways to  be  found  upon  the  eight  or  nine  acres  cultivated  by  the  metayer}) 
the  young  traveller  overlooked  the  country ;  every  where  has  eye  was  met 
by  a  delightful  aspect  of  comfort  and  happiness.  If  the  peasant  ceased 
for  a  moment  the  varied  labors  which,  from  dawn  to  night,  exercised  his 
activity,  without  creating  weariness  or  disgust,  it  was  to  point  out  to  his 
host,  from  beneath  the  orange  trees  and  jasmines,  the  ornaments  of  his 
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little  cabin,  some  beauty  which  the  stranger  might  have  overlooked  in 
this  delicious  scene.  Listening  to  these  good  people,  it  was  easy  for 
Sismondi  to  perceive,  that  as  healthful  labor  had  left  unimpaired  the 
elasticity  and  beauty  of  their  forms,  and  a  wholesome  and  sufficient  diet 
had  preserved  the  vigor  of  their  limbs,  so  the  stability  of  the  present,  an4 
a  hope  for  the  future,  were  no  less  favorable  to  the  development  of  their 
intelligence ;  whilst  a  religion,  which  offers  as  homage  to  the  Divinity 
all  the  powers  and  all  the  instincts  of  human  nature,  had  an  influence 
equally  salutary  upon  their  poetic  feeling,  their  affections  and  their  mo- 
rals. Catholicism,  through  the  medium  of  its  clergy,  brings  the  people 
into  frequent  and  intimate  communication  with  the  educated  classes,  lta 
fetes,  the  luxury  of  the  poor,  uniting  with  magnificence  all  the  graces 
of  art,  excite  their  imagination,  and  procure  for  them  those  intervals  of 
repose  so  important  to  the  laborer.  Although  a  Protestant,  Sismondi 
deeply  felt  these  advantages,  and  has  remarked  upon  them  in  many 
of  his  works.  His  search  was  now  ended,  and  his  choice  made.  He 
carried  his  parents  to  Pescia,  where  the  price  of  the  sale  of  Chate- 
laine served  to  buy  Valchiusa — a  small  estate,  cultivated  as  are  al- 
most all  in  this  part  of  Tuscany,  by  a  mezzaiuojo,  or  metayer t  who 
pays  half  the  products  of  the  labor  of  himself  and  his  family,  as  rent 
of  the  ground  which  he  tills,  of  the  house  he  occupies,  and  of  the 
animals  and  implements  he  employs.  Thus  was  accomplished,  on  a 
little  spot  of  earth,  by  a  simple  and  primitive  contract,  that  which 
Sismondi  passed  his  whole  life  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  all,  and 
everywhere:  the  permanent  association  of  capital  and  labor — of  the 
manufacturer  and  tne  workman— of  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator — : 
the  former  furnishing  the  capital,  which  the  sweat  of  the  latter  makes 
productive ;  both  having  an  equal  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
property,  whose  revenue  they  share  as  brothers. 

i  ive  of  Sismondi's  best  years  passed  away  in  this. delightful  retreat, 
towards  which  bis  sweetest  remembrances  ever  after  re-called  himr 
There,  under*  the  guidance  of  a  mother,  who  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  remarkable  and  amiable  persons  of  her  time,  the  formation 
of  his  character  was  completed ;  and  having  felt  in  England  that  tq 
uproot  man  from  the  soil  is  to  produce  increasing  poverty — the  fear- 
fill  nightmare  of  civilization — an  acquaintance  with  tne  happy  popula- 
tion of  Tuscany  confirmed  him  in  the  idea,  that  the  earth  is  the  true  s%r 
vings-bank  of  the  poor,  ready  to  receive  their  most  trifling  profits,  au4 
to  turn  to  account  their  smallest  intervals  of  leisure.  From  that  time  he 
began  to  feel  of  how  much  more  importance  are  social  than  political 
questions. 

Although  Italy  had  been  the  battle-field  of  France  and  Austria,  and  its 
form  of  government  had  been  changed  by  the  chances  of  war  and  the 
revolutions  of  parties,  yet  the  storm  over,  the  waters  resumed  their  I  eve], 
and  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  seriously  en- 
dangered by  the  political  alternations,  to  which  the  Grinevrini,  (as  the 
Sismondis  were  called  in  Tuscany,)  several  times  as  foreigners,  nearly 
fell  victims.  * 

Sismondi,  too  French  when  Austria  was  in  the  ascendency,  too  Italian 
when  the  French  armies  triumphed,  was  always  in  the  ranks  of  the 
oppressed  party.  Three  times  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  poor 
mother  trembled  for  the  safety  of  an  idolized  son.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, become  disgusted  with  the  doctrines,  in  whose  name  his  fortune 
had  been  destroyed  and  his  life  threatened.  He  had  only  learnt  that 
1  every  work  of  liberty  has  need  of  time,  and  that,  in  revolutions,  the 
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bayonet  or  guillotine,  blind  powers,  replace,  at  first,  that  strength  which 
order  had  previously  owed  to  respect  and  habit." 

The  "  Recherche*  sur  le*  constitution*  de*  peuple*  libre*"  then  occupied 
Sismondi ;  they  have  never  been  published ;  but  in  many  of  his  works 
which  have  since  appeared,  are  found  some  of  the  enlightened  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  this  first  and  voluminous  essay ;  ideas  which  M.  de  Tocqueville's 
work  on  American  Democracy  has  since  sanctioned  by  its  acute,  just, 
and  extended  observations.  Among  other  opinions  Sismondi,  although 
convinced  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  people,  was  op- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  He  endeavored  to  prove  that  a 
fundamental  distinction  exists  between  the  vote  of  the  majority  and  the 
national  will.  "In  seeking  to  discover  the  popular  will,"  said  he, 
41  something  more  is  necessary  than  a  mere  arithmetical  calculation,  and 
the  greatest  good  of  all  requires  that  we  should  learn  to  weigh  rather 
than  count  suffrages."  He  required  that  "  the  representatives  of  a  peo- 
ple should  be  in  advance  of  it,  and  not  simply  express  its  stationary  and 
torpid  state."  He,  in  turn,  feared  the  "  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and 
the  selfishness  of  aristocracies,  whose  will,  aided  by  superior  intelli- 
gence, might  propose  to  themselves  only  the  interest  of  their  own  order, 
not  that  of  all."  In  his  eyes,  the  chief  advantage  of  deliberative  as- 
semblies was,  "  to  raise  the  moral  dignity  of  the  citizen,  to  teach  him 
self-respect,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  by  compelling 
them  to  act  on  all  questions." 

Sismondi  published  at  Geneva,  (1801,)  his  "  Tableau  de? Agriculture 
Toecane"  written  towards  the  end  of  his  residence  in  Italy.  The  pre- 
ceding year  his  father  had  been  recalled  by  business  to  their  common 
country,  and  Charles,  for  the  first  time,  separating  himself  from  his 
mother,  accompanied  him  thither.  Madame  de  Sismondi,  remaining  at 
Pescia,  continued  to  cultivate  the  little  estate  of  Valchiusa,  the  income 
of  which  scarcely  sufficed  for  her  personal  use.  The  society  of  her 
daughter,  married  in  her  vicinity  to  M.  Antonio  Forti,  the  endearments 
of  her  grand-children,  vague  anticipations  of  the  future  distinction  of 
her  son,  and  above  all,  his  letters,  which  reflected  upon  her  die  light  of 
an  intellectual  and  literary  life,  animated  and  rendered  agreeable  her 
solitude. 

What  was  then  her  grief  at  the  prospect  of  never  again  beholding 
this  son  !  SiBmondi's  reputation  had  increased  ;  his  work  "  De  la  Hi- 
chase  Commerciale"  printed  in  1803,  drew  attention  to  the  young  author, 
who  received  from  Count  Platner  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Political 
Economy  at  Wilna.  Deprived  of  their  fortune  by  successive  revolutions, 
the  income  of  the  Sismonais  now  amounted  to  scarce  four  thousand  francs; 
and  this  flattering  proposal  was  also  advantageous  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  for  young  Sismondi  was  permitted  to  name  his  own  conditions. 
He  still,  however,  hesitated,  in  spite  of  his  father's  approval.  Led  by 
his  researches  to  the  study  of  Italy,  he  had  conceived  a  passion  for 
those  poetic  and  stirring  republics,  whose  movements  in  arms  and  let- 
ters had  animated  the  middle  ages ;  and  he  was  preparing  their  history. 
It  was  necessary  to  choose  between  a  durable  celebrity,  which  he  might 
hope  from  Prance,  but  which  she  bestows  only  on  the  dead,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  present  success  at  Wilna.  The  counsels  of  his  parents 
and  friends  urged  him  to  the  latter  decision  ;  for  Madame  de  Sismondi, 
distrusting  her  own  tenderness,  feared  to  advise  him  in  favor  of  her 
wishes.  Thus,  as  she  writes  in  letters  blotted  with  her  tears,  she 
"  drove  the  mother  as  far  from  her  as  possible."  But  the  strongest  of 
human  sentiments  could  not  be  entirely  repressed  ;  it  burst  forth*  invol- 
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nntarily.  "  Since  I  must  lose  every  hope  which  kept  the  life-blood 
warm  in  my  heart,"  she  wrote  to  him,  "  I  wish,  at  least,  that  you  should 
form  attachments  where  you  will  live ;  that  you  should  find  there  a  pro- 
tection and  interest,  which  may  give  me  an  assurance  of  your  happi- 
ness ;  another  mother,  who  may  love  you,  if  possible,  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  she,  who  can  no  longer  give  you  proofs  of  her  affection. 
But,  my  beloved  Charles,  if  it  is  indeed  true  that  I  have  looked  upon 
you  for  the  last  time,  wherefore  should  my  eyes  again  behold  the  light 
of  day  r 

In  spite  of  herself,  Madame  de  Sismondi  returns  continually  to  this 
departure  for  Wilna ;  in  some  of  her  letters  she  enumerates  the  advan- 
tages of  the  situation,  the  career  it  opens,  the  connections  it  promises,  and 
then,  after  losing  for  a  moment  all  consideration  of  self,  suddenly  breaks 
forth':  "  Do  not  ask  me  how  I  feel  about  this  affair  of  Wilna ;  I,  who 

with  such  difficulty  drive  away  the  thoughts  of  it When  you 

are  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  the  country 
which  you  prefer,  do  you  not  see  that  these  ten  years  are  undoubtedly 
more  than  now  remains  to  me  of  life  7  From  the  day  of  their  com- 
mencement, all  will  be  over  with  me  !  I  do  not  say  that  I  shall  die ;  it  is  in 
youth  that  we  expect  to  die  of  sorrows  which  appear  to  us  insupportable, 
and  believe  that  the  duration  of  our  life  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  our 
moral  strength.  When  we  have  grown  old  amid  storms,  we  understand 
that  they  wither  and  bend  us  to  the  ground,  but  that  they  do  not  destroy 
us ;  grief  consumes  life  by  slow  degrees ;  nature  alone  extinguishes  it 
at  a  blow." 

In  vain  did  his  poor  mother  condemn  as  selfish  these  painful  ebulli- 
tions of  feeling,  tier  one  idea  betrays  itself  even  in  the  details  of  her 
domestic  life,  so  full  of  charm  and  pleasantry.  Speaking  of  her  old, 
and  only  domestic,  "  La  Bracona,"  she  says:  "  Good  creature ;  she  is 
too  feeble  and  tremulous  to  do  anything  which  requires  much  strength ; 
she  cannot  work,  though  she  is  full  of  zeal.  On  Wednesday,  coming 
to  wait  on  me  at  table,  she  said,  with  a  look  of  alarm  :  '  Che  ?  ha  pian- 
ioT  I  did  not  reply ;  but  she  looked  at  me  earnestly,  repeating :  ' Ha 
pianfo  davvero  la  mia  signora  P  As  I  had  just  wiped  ray  eyes  when  I 
called  her,  and  could  with  difficulty  command  myself,  her  question  made 
me  burst  out  again.  '  Che  ha?  ehe  ha  t  per  Vamor  di  dio  f  mi  fa  rimes- 
colare.  Si  sente  male  V  I  shook  my  head.  '  Meschina  me  P  said  she  j 
'lajarinatasara  stata  cattiva  Pm  Her  penetration  could  go  no  farther* 
The  idea  was  so  ridiculous  that  I  could  not  help  smiling  through  my 
tears." 

But  these  tears  of  Madame  de  Sismondi  were  soon  to  cease.  De- 
voted to  his  history  of  the  Italian  Republics,  her  son  refused  the  place 
at  Wilna,  and  some  time  after,  his  historical  labors  caused  him  also  to 
decline  a  professorship,  both  at  Geneva  and  Paris.  He  continued  to  re- 
side with  his  father,  and  amid  his  more  serious  occupations,  agreeable 
relaxation  was  never  wanting.  Besides  making  several  journeys  to  the 
glaciers,  he  had  access,  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  to  the  choicest  so- 
ciety. Madame  de  Stael,  then  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  had  not  forgotten 
that,  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  young  Sismondi,  a  favorite  with  M. 
Necfcar,  had  been  desirous  of  joining  her  in  Germany,  to  prepare  her 
for  the  melancholy  news  ;  but  yielded  that  office  of  friendship  to  Ben- 

*  "  What !  Madam,  have  yoa  been  crying  T  ....    My  lady  baa  really  been  crying ! 

What  is  the  matter  T  What  is  the  matter,  for  God's  sake  1  Yon  frighten  me.  Are  yon  ill  1 
SwpkL  creature  that  I  am  1    The  padding  mast  have  been  bad  v'* 
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jamin  Constant ;  and  she  invited  him  to  Coppet,  where  he  met  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day. 

Sismondi,  however,  did  not  escape  that  vague  melancholy  and  depres- 
sion, the  disease  of  our  time,  the  malady  of  youth,  which  seizes  upon- 

every  unemployed  faculty.    "I  have  no  hope My   life,"   he 

wrote,  "  has  been  a  succession  of  profitless  moments I  only 

take  note  of  the  continuance  of  existence  by  the  continuance  of  sad- 
ness." His  mother  sought,  with  all  the  energy  of  affection,  to  inspirit 
him.  "  For  God's  sake  !"  she  exclaimed,  '*come  forth  from  the  circle 
in  which  you  seem  bound.  Come,  my  dear  child,  exert,  arouse  yourself; 
think,  reflect,  project ;  the  present  has  need  of  the  future." 

Then,  although  urging  him  strongly  to  write  history,  she  became  alarmed 
at  the  hostility  which  he  might  excite  by  attacking  established  opinions. 
"  Among  so  many  arrows  directed  against  you,"  said  she,  "  there  must 
be  some  that  will  reach  the  heart  and  poison  life  ;  and  you  are  not  invul- 
nerable." But  in  spite  of  tender  and  timid  counsels,  the  vigorous  and 
practical  mind  of  Sismondi  could  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  literary 
trifling.  With  the  past,  he  found  it  necessary  to  unite  the  present,  and 
to  seek  a  cause  in  the  one  for  the  miseries  of  the  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  he  travelled  over  Italy  with  Ma- 
dame de  Stael.  While  his  fellow-traveller  was  personifying  art,  in  Co- 
rinne,  and  describing  its  brilliant  halo  as  fading  away  among  the  frozen 
mists  of  the  north,  Sismondi  shuddered  at  the  depopulated  aspect  of 
the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  felt  as  if  witnessing  the  last  agony  of  a 
perishing  people.  "  The  death  from  inanition  of  a  great  city,"  he  after- 
wards writes,  "  is  a  very  sad  spectacle."  There,  also,  in  the  Lati/vndia, 
bequeathed  by  the  ancient  patricians  to  the  Princes  of  Romania,  he 
found  the  origin  of  poverty,  desolation  and  pestilential  atmosphere, — 
which  last  is  not  the  cause  of  the  depopulation,  but  follows  close  upon  it. 

Before  returning  to  Geneva,  Sismondi  passed  two  months  with  his  mother, 
whom  he  consulted  upon  his  "  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,"  now  partly 
written.  Its  sixteen  volumes  were  published  between  the  years  1807  and 
(818.  In  addition  to  the  researches  requisite  for  a  work  in  which  it  was 
necessary,  according  to  his  mother's  expression,  "  to  carry  on  together  and 

Jriithout  confusion,  the  histories  of  many  distinct  states,"  Sismondi  contri- 
uted  in  this  interval  for  Michaud's  great  work,  all  the  biographies  connected 
jrith  the  history  of  Italy. 

His  father  rejoined  Madame  de  Sismondi  at  Pescia,  and  died  there,  in 
1810.  His  grandmother  was  nc  more ;  and  now  alone  in  his  solitary  house 
at  Geneva,  Sismondi,  though  almost  entirely  devoted  to  studies,  still  contin- 
ued to  mingle  in  society.  He  saw  familiarly  at  Coppet  the  elite  of  foreign 
courts,  as  well  as  those  men  of  distinguished  and  independent  minds,  whom 
military  despotism  had  exiled  from  Paris.  In  the  winter  of  1811 — 12,  he 
delivered  at  Geneva  his  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Literature  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  This  course,  published  in  1813,  by  Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  to- 
gether with  the  "  History  of  the  Republics,"  obliged  him  to  take  several 
journeys  to  Italy,  over  which  he  travelled  not  less  than  ten  times,  to  Ger- 
many and  to  Paris ;  at  which  place  he  was  during  the  hundred  days,  and 
saw  there  Napoleon,  who,  struck  with  his  social  and  political  views,  desired 
an  interview  with  him. 

Sismondi  had  investigated,  in  the  History  of  Italy,  the  first  attempts  at 
various  forms  of  government.  He  saw  "  that  none  of  these  combinations 
were  perfect,  but  that  all  might  possess  the  elements  of  liberty,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  moral  education  and  happiness  of  man."  The  application  of  his 
long  and  extensive  studies  remained  to  be  made.    It  was  in  the  country  most 
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apposed  to  his  doctrines,  and  which,  from  the  abuse  of  competition,  excess 
of  production,  and  accumulation  of  capital,  has  suffered  most  from  the 
errors  he  has  combated,  it  was  in  England,  and  in  English,  that  he  wrote, 
in  1818,  for  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia,  several  sketches  of  his  system  of 
political  economy,  "  that  science  which  relates  to  the  diffusion  of  happiness, 
and  not  to  the  augmentation  of  wealth/'  A  year  later  he  developed  its 
principles  in  his  "  Rapports  de  la  richest*  avee  la  population  ;"  a  work 
constantly  quoted  by  his  disciple  and  successor,  Buret,  whose  interesting 
work  upon  "  La  Mislre  des  classes  laborienses"  ought,  together  with  Sis- 
mondi's  "  Etudes  surles  sciences  sociales9**  to  be  studied  by  every  man  who 
desires  the  good  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  believes  himself  capable  in  any 
way  of  contributing  to  it. 

The  sentiment  which  led  Sismondi  to  England,  was  destined  to  afford  him 
the  sweet  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  the  first  recompense  of  his  arduous 
and  important  labors.  Upon  one  of  those  journeys  which  carried  him  every 
alternate  year  to  his  mother  in  Tuscany,  he  had  met  with  an  English  lady, 
whose  family  reckoned  many  names  distinguished  in  commerce  and  politics, 
among  others  the  Wedgewoods  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Madame  de  Sis- 
mondi had  long  desired  the  marriage  of  her  son,  but  from  the  comparison 
which  he  naturally  instituted  between  every  other  woman  and  his  mother, 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  may  be  imagined ;  they  ceased  to  exist,  however, 
when  he  knew  Miss  Allen.  He  followed  her  to  England,  where  they  were 
united  in  1819,  and  passing  through  France  on  his  return  to  Pescia,  he  spent 
there  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  with  his  wife  and  mother. 

In  1830,  he  established  himself  at  Chenes,  a  country  seat  near  Geneva, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  grandmother.  There  were  passed,  with  the 
sweet  and  graceful  companion  of  his  life,  twenty  years  of  happiness  such  as 
is  scarcely  dreamed  of  in  this  world— of  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,  re- 
gular occupation,  (he  was  then  writing  his  "  History  of  the  French/'  which 
he  undertook  and  pursued  with  incredible  ardour,)  sympathetic  and  tender 
affection,  delightful  congeniality  of  character,  sentiment  and  tastes,—- a  sere- 
nity, a  repose,  so  full  of  attraction,  that  it  was  never  relinquished  but  with 
regret. 

The  society,  however,  of  their  numerous  friends,  and  the  charms  of  con- 
versation, to  which  Sismondi,  who  had  enjoyed  so  highly  that  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  waB  peculiarly  susceptible,  frequently  called  them  to  Geneva,  where 
they  met  the  amiable  savant  M.  de  Candolle,  the  Pictets,  Bonstetten,  Du- 
jnont,  Rossi,  the  dignified  and  beautiful  Madame  Neckar  de  Saussure ;  but 
the  happy  occupants  of  Ch&nes  passed  many  winters  alone,  in  their  country 
home,  which  they  could  not  abandon,  and  in  which  strangers  were  received 
with  the  truest  hospitality,  and  the  unfortunate  were  sure  to  find  sympathy. 
Sismondi  freely  offered  his  pen  and  purse  in  aid  of  the  Greeks  and  Colum- 
bians. Every  people  struggling  for  independence  had  a_  claim  upon  his 
assistance. 

In  his  quiet  retreat,  he  held  communion  with  all  that  was  great  and  good. 
No  exile  ever  appealed  in  vain  to  his  compassion  or  his  aid.  His  voice  was 
raised  not  unsuccessfully  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  Gonfalonier i,  and  he 
had  consolation  to  offer,  a  hand  to  extend,  to  all  who  suffered  for  justice  or 
for  liberty.  Even  in  his  most  familiar  intercourse  appeared  the  impress  of 
his  opinions,  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of  which  imparted  their  char- 
acter to  the  smallest  transactions.  Able  quickly  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  object  he  wished  to  purchase,  he  never  cheapened  it,  and  the  time  of  the 
seller  was  alwayB  included  in  his  generous  calculation.  He  never  dismissed 
a  laborer,  however  imperfect  his  work,  but  insisted  on  the  harshness  of 
turning  off  a  person  who  had  done  his  utmost,  because  he  could  do  no  better. 
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Still  leas,  although  his  income  did  not  at  most  exceed  eight  or  ten  thousand 
francs,  would  he  have  dismissed  or  diminished  the  wages  of  any  one  on  ac- 
count of  old  age  or  infirmity.  Thus  the  work  performed  for  him  was 
more  imperfect,  and  longer  in  completion  than  that  done  for  any  other  per- 
son ;  and  when  his  wife,  with  gentle  raillery,  thanked  God  for  not  having 
bestowed  upon  them  large  estates,  which,  with  this  sort  of  management, 
would  have  gone  to  ruin,  he  replied  only  by  one  of  his  animated  and  benev- 
olent smiles. 

But  this  happy  life  could  not  be  without  clouds.  Sismondi,  in  1821,  lost 
his  mother,  and  as  he  inscribed  upon  the  tomb,  where  she  reposes  near  her 
husband  in  the  little  cemetery  of  Pescia,  he  "  was  inconsolable  at  having 
been  absent  from  her  at  the  moment  of  her  death."  The  heart  of  him  who 
suffered  with  the  suffering,  was  about  to  be  moved  by  political  changes. 
With  what  delight  did  he  learn  the  events  of  1830 !  for  he  was  of  us,  and 
triumphed  with  us.  "  The  conduct  of  France  has  elevated  humanity  in  my 
eyes,"  he  wrote,  and  calling  on  our  nation  to  give  an  example  to  the  world 
for  its  institutions,  he  urged  on  us  "  the  duty  of  inoculating  Africa  with 
civilization,  and  not  cauterizing  her  by  fire  and  sword." 

Subsequently,  when  the  shocks  which  succeeded  our  revolution  alarmed 
his  neighborhood,  he  questioned,  if  he  had  not  misjudged  the  old  friends 
from  whom  he  was  expecting  the  regeneration  of  the  world ;  then,  after  hav- 
ing been  indignant  at  the  omnipotence  of  wealth  and  of  credit,  yet  compar- 
ing France,  as  events  unfolded  themselves,  with  other  countries,  "  there  is 
no  nation,  no  age,"  said  he,  "  which  ought  not  to  regard  France  of  the  pre- 
sent day  with  envy.  She  is  the  only  country  where  we  may  be  sure  that 
barjriers  will  be  opposed  to  despotism.  It  is  discouraging  to  perceive  that 
she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  yet  enjoyed  by  any 
people ;  and  in  fact,  the  greatest,  the  only  evil  of  France  now,  is  her  want  of 
stability." 

The  years  1836,  *37,  and  '38,  witnessed  the  acme  of  Sismondi's  happi- 
ness and  intellectual  vigor.  He  travelled  with  his  wife  over  the  south  of 
Italy,  which  he  had  not  visited  for  a  long  time ;  and  at  Rome,  the  contem- 
plation of  its  expiring  struggle  stimulated  his  genius.  He  had  beheld  from 
a  distance  the  increase  in  Ireland  of  an  indigent  population,  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  colossal  civilization  of  England.  He  now  found  in 
Italy,  invading  deserts,  besieging  the  ancient  city,  and  driving  fever  before 
them,  as  if  God  were  punishing,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  countries  cursed 
with  an  unequal  division  of  property,  and  with  the  aristocratic  and  fatal  sep- 
aration of  rich  and  poor.  Amid  these  scenes,  his  sympathy  with  humanity, 
ever  ready  to  burst  forth,  expressed  itself  in  his  "  Etudes  sur  let  Sciences 
Sociales"  an  animated  summary  of  a  whole  life  of  observation,  travel,  read- 
ing and  study,  directed  towards  a  single  end — that  of  drawing  instruction 
for  the  present  from  the  history  of  the  past. 

On  his  return,  Sismondi  visited  his  early  home  in  Pescia — a  spot  full  of 
tender  and  sad  associations,  where  he  found  all  that  remained  of  a  beloved 
family.  There  he  luxuriated  under  the  sun  of  Tuscany,  a  second  country 
towards  which  he  often  affectionately  turned,  saying,  "  We  have  not  roots 
like  trees,  and  yet  we  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  transplanted."  At 
length  he  arrived  at  Paris,  the  happy  termination  of  his  journey,  and  under 
the  roof  of  their  friend,  Dr.  Mojon,  enjoying  with  him  and  his  wife,  Bianca 
Milesi,  a  delightful  interchange  of  thought  and  affection,  M.  and  Madame 
de  Sismondi  passed  the  spring  of  183S.  "  What  pleasure,"  they  exclaimed, 
"  is  comparable  with  that  of  being  thus  beloved  !  and  what  a  happiness  is.it  to 
feel  ourselves  the  objects  of  such  tender,  constant,  and  ever-thoughtful 
friendship !" 
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But  Siamondi'8  peaceful  and  happy  days  were  drawing  to  a  close.  On  his 
return  to  Geneva,  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  give  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult proofs  of  courage  :  that  of  adopting,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  against  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  best  friends,  a  course 
the  most  timid  in  appearance,  but  in  his  eyes,  the  most  just  Convinced  of 
the  impropriety  of  converting  a  place  of  asylum  into  a  post  of  attack,  and 
averse  to  everything  which  could  excite  dissensions  between  France  and  her 
neighbors,  he  wished  to  repulse  Louis  Napoleon  from  Switzerland.  Abused, 
threatened,  reviled,  he  did  not  the  less  openly  manifest,  and  boldly  sustain, 
in  face  of  the  insurrection,  and  amid  personal  danger,  his  opposition  to  the 
system  of  violence  prevailing  among  the  country  population,  and  even  in  the 
Genevan  councils.  But  alarm,  lest  these  troubles  might  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  this  little  republic — "  last  refuge  of  the  burgher-sentiment, 
combined  with  the  love  of  country,"  weighed  upon  his  heart. 

Meanwhile,  one  by  one,  his  dearest  friends  were  taken  from  him.  The 
death  of  Madame  de  Broglie  revived  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  "  Hib  thoughts  were  now  peopled  with  shadows ;"  his  horizon  was 
darkened.  A  rapid  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  wife's  family  in 
England,  gave  the  final  blow  to  his  health.  He  resumed,  however,  all  his 
energy  in  the  hope  of  opposing  the  changes  which  the  revolutionary  party 
were  seeking  to  effect  in  the  Genevan  constitution.  He  wrote — he  spoke  in 
the  council.  His  intellect  overcame  mental  and  physical  sufferings.  From 
the  first  attack  of  the  excruciating  malady,  (a  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,)  which 
deprived  us  of  him,  redoubling  his  exertions,  he  devoted  himself  to  what  he 
considered  his  duty  and  peculiar  task.  He  wished  to  finish  his  "  History  of 
the  French,"  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion  just  one  month 
before  his  death.  For  a  long  time  previous,  he  could  bear  scarce  any  nour- 
ishment, but  in  spite  of  the  anguish  of  his  disease,  he  yet,  only  three  days 
previous  to  his  dissolution,  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  last  page  of  his 
twenty-ninth  volume.  "  His  patience  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  with 
his  sufferings ;  and  so  long  as  anything  remained  for  him  to  do,  he  refused 
to  confine  himself  to  his  bed."  His  last  words,  his  last  writings,  were  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  and  affectionate  consolation  for  the  beloved  compa- 
nion of  his  life,  and  for  dear  friends  and  relatives  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
meet  once  more. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  professors,  while  rendering  a  deserved 
homage  to  Sismondi,  expresses  astonishment  that  his  monument  and*  that  of 
Madame  de  Stael  should  not  be  placed  in  Pere  La  Chaise,  next  the  tomb  of 
Benjamin  Constant :  and  indeed,  while  reading  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  "  History  of  the  French,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  in  the  feel- 
ing so  eloquently  uttered  by  M.  Michelet. 

"  My  life  has  been  divided  between  the  study  of  political  economy  and  that  of 
history ;  the  economist  ought,  therefore,  frequently  to  appear  in  this  work  by  the 
tide  of  the  historian.  I  have  endeavored  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  experience,  with  regard  to  what  contributes  to  create  and  maintain  the  pros- 
perity of  nations ;  but  above  all,  I  have  always  considered  riches  as  a  means,  not 
an  end ;  I  have  always  asked  if  they  really  contributed  to  diffuse  comfort  through 
ail  classes  ;  and  I  hope  that  my  constant  solicitude  for  the  cultivator,  the  trades- 
man, the  poor,  who  gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  will  testify  that 
all  my  sympathies  are  with  the  indigent  and  suffering  classes.  My  family,  too, 
proscribed,  ruined,  three  times  obliged  to  expatriate  itself,  has  returned  to  obscu- 
rity; it  is  once  more  of  the  people,  and  1  am  proud  to  be  also  of  the  people.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1818,  I  began  to  devote  myself  seriously  to  the  *  History  of 
the  French.'  In  May,  1842,  flay  down  my  pen,  having  advanced  as  far  as  my 
strength  will  permit  me  to  go.    In  presenting  this  work  to  the  public*  with  the 
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merits  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  with  the  faujts  which  I  do  not  deny,  I 
rest  in  the  conviction  of  having  rendered  a  service  to  the  French  nation.  I  have 
given  it  what  it  had  not,  a  complete  picture  of  its  existence  ;  a  conscientious  pic- 
ture, in  which  neither  love  nor  hatred,  fear  nor  flattery,  have  ever  Jed  me  to  dis- 
guise a  truth ;  a  moral  picture,  in  which  the  bitter  results  of  vice,  the  excellent 
fruits  of  virtue,  may  always  be  recognized,  and  in  which,  without  Buffering  them- 
selves to  be  inflated  by  vain-glory,  the  French  people  may  learn  self-respect,  and 
may  transmit  it  to  their  children. 
ChSnes,  near  Geneva,  2th  May,  1842." 


NATIONALITY  IN  LITERATURE. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  March  number,  a  work  bearing  the  imposing  title 
of  "  The  Prose  Writers  of  America,"  has  been  published  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Rufus  Griswold.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  specimens  of  book-making  extant.  The  editor  declares  that 
he  was  restricted  to  a  given  number  of  pages,  (on  the  score  of  economy,  we 
suppose,)  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  or 
quality  of  the  authors.  As  to  those,  he  seems  to  have  been  commissioned  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  bid  them  all  to  the  feast.  We 
suspect  that  some  of  the  distinguished  writers  who  find  themselves  crowded 
into  Mr.  Griswold's  trundle-bed,  will  feel  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  com- 
pany which  he  has  put  between  the  same  sheets  and  covers  with  them.  As 
that  is  a  mystery  of  Mr.  Griswold's  making,  we  shall  leave  him  to  clear  it  up 
in  his  own  way  and  time.  The  book  is  modeled  on  the  plan  of  Ddggett's 
New-York  Directory.  It  diligently  and  impartially  collects  the  names  of 
the  Smiths  and  Browns,  (who  are  exceedingly  numerous,)  specifies  their 
vocations  and  whereabouts,  (for  which  the  tailors  will  owe  him  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude,)  and  does  divers  other  things,  "  too  numerous  to  mention/' 
which  Mr.  Doggett  has  too  much  good  sense  and  modesty  to  attempt. 

Mr.  Griswold  has  brought  himself  within  our  jurisdiction,  by  Ji is  professed 
attempt  to  develope  the  idea  of  nationality  in  literature,  and  to  point  out  thd 
American  writers  who  have  written  in  a  national  spirit.  To  have  performed 
this  task  with  ability,  and  in  the  right  spirit,  on  the  scale  of  this  book,  would 
have  been  to  deserve  well  of  the  country,  and  should  have  had  our  hearty 
approbation.  But  the  task  was  one  quite  above  the  intellectual  strength  of 
Mr.  Griswold,  and  far  beyond  his  moral  characteristics.  The  work  not  only 
lacks  genera]  power,  but  tone.  Its  web  and  woof  are  wrought  out  of  other 
men's  ideas ;  but  the  borrowed  and  stolen  materials  were  so  diverse  and 
incongruous,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  worked  and  compacted  into  a  har- 
monious result.  Neither  the  writers  selected,  nor  the  writings  quoted,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  upon  any  principle.  The  prose  writers  of  America 
should  have  been  selected,  with  a  view  to  the  evolution  of  some  general  truths. 
If  that  had  been  the  author's  plan,  and  had  been  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness,  we  could  have  pardoned  much  to  an  imperfect  execution  of  mere 
details.  But  no  such  governing  principle  presided  over  the  construction  of 
the  work.  "  Chaos  umpire  sat;"  The  editor  has  introduced  writers  who 
have  no  national  reputation,  and  have  never  heretofore  been  seen,  but  by  the 
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aid  of  powerful  telescopes,  while  he  has  ignored  others,  whose  names  have 
blazed  like  sans  in  oar  moral  and  intellectual  firmament.  A  national  work, 
intended  as  a  sort  of  general  catalogue  of  American  writers,  which  does  not 
contain  a  sentence  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  Washington,  may  well 
excite  general  surprise — if  it  does  not  stir  our  indignation.  What  Butler 
says  of  the  writers  of  small  poetry,  is  verified  by  Mr.  Griswold  of  the  com* 
piler  of  large  books : 

44  One  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never  meant  him,  is  like 
a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haber  dasher 
of  small  poetry,  with  a*  very  small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention 
enough  to  find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon,  either  in 
books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.  This  he  puts  together  so  un- 
towardly,  that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wits  have  the  rickets,  by  the  swelling 
disproportion  of  their  joints.  You  may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural—'tis  so  un- 
quiet and  troublesome  in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom,  are  al- 
ways shaking  their  pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has 
got  something  that  will  make  him  appear.  lie  is  a  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may 
know  by  the  freedom  of  his  discourse,  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend 
freely  what  they  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief,  that  never  robs  but  he  murders, 
to  prevent  discovery ;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  purloins,  that 
his  petty  larceny  ofunt  may  pass  unsuspected" 

If  our  readers,  when  they  come  to  examine  Mr.  Griswold's  book,  do  not 
see  the  applicability  of  the  lines  we  have  italicised,  why,  "  they  are  not  the 
men  we  took  them  for." 

Irving,  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  have  each  made  eminently  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  historical  literature.  Prescott  is  distinguished  for  research 
and  accuracy,  and  an  elaborate  finish  of  style ;  but  his  historical  works  do 
not  indicate  whether  their  origin  was  British  or  American.  In  their  gen- 
eral tone,  they  do  not  essentially  differ  from  what  a  liberal  Englishman,  of 
the  same  learning  and  scrupulous  regard  for  historical  truth,  would  have 
written  on  the  same  subjects.  Bancroft,  with  equal  research  and  accuracy, 
if  possible  more  elaborates  his  style,  till,  at  times,  it  becomes  hard,  angular 
and  mechanical ;  but  he  stands  on  American  ground,  and  writes  of  a  period 
which  stirs  the  republican  spirit  of  the  man.  His  History  of  the  United 
States  is  an  attempt  to  embody  and  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Free  Institutions 
and  of  human  progress,  and  possesses  a  more  philosophical  cast  than  the 
historical  writings  of  Prescott.  Irving' s  Life  of  Columbus  is  a  work  of 
very  high  character,  and  has  been  approved  of  by  the  most  eminent  critical 
authorities  of  both  hemispheres.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  Irving's 
reputation  with  posterity,  especially  in  this  country,  will  rest  chiefly  upon 
what  be  has  written  of  the  country  itself. 

Cooper  has  been  for  several  years  under  a  cloud.  The  time  will  come 
when  justice  will  be  done  to  him,  as  one  of  our  greatest  prose  writers  of 
fiction.  He  and  Irving,  of  all  contemporary  writers,  made  the  country 
earliest  and  most  favorably  known  in  literature.  His  greatest  triumphs 
have  been  in  the  forest  and  on  the  ocean ;  in  the  one,  illustrating  the  char* 
acter  and  habits  of  a  race,  now  swiftly  passing  away,  and  of  another  race, 
who  are  cultivating  fields  on  the  old  hunting-grounds,  and  building  capitofe 
on  the  cold  ashes  of  extinguished  council-fires,  and  the  sites  of  ancient 
wigwams ;  and  upon  the  other,  illustrating  the  spread  of  our  commercial, 
and  the  triumphs  of  our  naval  marine.  The  forest  and  the  prairie,  the  lake 
and  the  ocean,  the  rugged  progress  of  our  civilization  and  the  sharp  en- 
counters of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  have  been  portrayed  by  him  with 
great  vividness,  and  an  interest  peculiar  to  works  of  the  imagination.  The 
coldness  of  death  must  have  fallen  upon  the  heart  of  the  American,  who 
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can  read,  without  deep'  emotion,  The  Spy,  The  Pilot,  Lionel  Lincoln,  and 
many  others  of  the  novels  in  which  various  phases  of  the  growth  and  his* 
tory  of  the  nation  have  been  preserved. 

The  authoress  of  Hope  Leslie  and  The  Linwoods,  has  contributed  to  the 
illustration  of  interesting  periods  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
nation.  Our  complaint  of  Miss  Sedgwick  is,  not  that  she  has  not  written 
well,  but  that  she  has  not  written  more.  She  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished intellectual  representatives  of  her  fair  countrywomen ;  and,  we 
may  add,  the  pride  of  her  countrymen  and  an  ornament  to  her  country. 

Sirnms  has  written  largely  and  variously,  and  on  home  themes.  We 
think  his  earliest  novels  his  best.  He  has  illustrated  the  barbarous  life  of 
the  American  savage,  and  the  semi-barbarous  life  of  our  border  civilization. 
He  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  American  history,  and  to  our  criti- 
cal literature.  The  spirit  of  his  writings  is  American,  though  somewhat  too 
sectional — a  fault  to  which  our  southern  writers  are  prone.  He  is  yet  a 
young  man,  under  the  training  of  constant  practice  in  authorship,  and  dis- 
playing powers  and  resources  which  will  secure  him  a  lofty  place  among 
American  writers. 

Cornelius  Mathews  is  one  of  our  very  youngest,  but  yet  a  voluminous  writer. 
The  subject  invites  us,  but  we  have  not  the  space  for  a  full  and  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  writings.  But  his  close  identification  with  the  cause  which  we  are 
maintaining,  and  the  malignant  and  unscrupulous  attacks  which  his  power- 
ful advocacy  of  that  cause  has  drawn  upon  him,  no  less  than  the  great  in- 
trinsic merit  of  much  that  he  has  written,  render  it  peculiarly  proper  that 
his  general  characteristics  should  be  distinctly  presented  in  a  paper  relating 
to  American  authorship.  Mr.  Mathews  has  had  scant  and  tardy  justice  from 
American,  and  liberal  and*  prompt  justice  from  the  English  critics.  No 
charge  against  a  writer  is  more  damaging  to  his  reputation  than  want  of 
originality  and  the  servile  imitation  of  a  popular  author ;  and,  accordingly, 
Mr.  Mathews  has  been  roundly  charged  with  imitating  Mr.  Dickens.  We 
assert,  (and,  if  we  had  now  the  space  to  spare  for  quotations,  could  easily 
demonstrate,)  that  more  passages  have  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens closely  resembling  passages  in  the  previously  published  writings  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  than  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  latter  resembling  those  of 
Mr.  Dickens  previously  published.  Some  of  Mr.  Dickens'  best  passages  of 
humor,  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Dombey  &  Son,  and  the  Battle  of  Life,  so 
closely  and  almost  literally  resemble  previously  published  passages  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  that  the  similitude  is  very  remarkable,  and,  but  for  the  unim- 
peachable reputation  of  the  English  author,  would  make  against  him  a 
strong  case  of  plagiarism.  Of  course,  we  make  no  such  charge.  A  writer 
of  Mr.  Dickens'  affluence  of  huiior  need  neither  borrow  nor  steal.  It  only 
shows  a  striking  coincidence  in  veins  of  humor  and  modes  of  expression. 
But  we  do  say,  that  a  stronger  case  could  be  made  by  Mr.  Mathews  against 
Mr.  Dickens  than  by  the  latter  against  the  former ;  and  that,  as  the  stronger 
case  against  Mr.  Dickens  fails,  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  weaker  case  against 
Mr.  Mathews  must  fail  still  more  signally. 

Indeed,  a  mere  reference  to  dates  decisively  settles  the  question  of  imita- 
tion. The  first  number  of  the  Pickwick  Papers  was  published  in  London, 
in  October,  1836,  and  not  re-published  in  the  United  States  till  the  ensuing 
year.  Now,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mathews  which  most  closely  resemble  those 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  were  those  which  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine, in  1835-6;  in  the  New- York  Review,  in  1837,  and  in  the  Motley 
Book — a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  published  before  Mr.  Dickens  had 
been  heard  of  in  this  country.  Those  papers  contain  the  germ,  and  indicate 
•  all  the  characteristics,  of  Mr.  Mathews'  humorous  writings  which  have  since 
appeared.    His  later  is  as  true  to  his  earlier  humor  as  the  oak  ia  to  the 
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acorn  from  which  it  sprung.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  Mr.  Dick- 
ens' humorous  writings  and  those  of  Mr.  Mathews  which  had  been  published 
before  the  former  had  been  heard  of  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  more 
striking  than  between  those  of  any  later  date.  Since  that  time  they  have 
diverged  more  than  they  have  approximated,  and  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Mathews1 
subsequent  writings  have  differed  very  widely  in  their  style  from  those  of 
Mr.  Dickens.  Their  almost  simultaneous  appearance  may  have  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  imitation,  but  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Mathews  seized  upon 
the  accidental  resemblance  to  make  a  specious  case  against  him,  and  aim  a 
deadly  blow  at  his  rising  reputation.  But  it  turns  out  that  his  reputation 
was  made  of  "  sterner  stuff"  than  to  be  battered  out  of  life  by  the  paper  pel* 
lets  of  the  brain  of  the  Mac  Grawlere  of  criticism.  Great  as  is  the  genius 
and  wide  the  renown  of  Mr.  Dickens,  we  have  greatly  mistaken  the  robust 
and  independent  character  of  Mr.  Mathews,  as  indicated  by  his  writings,  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  be  called  the  Dickens  of  America. 

But  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  of  Mr.  Mathews  Las  been  his 
course  on  the  subjects  of  Nationality  and  Copy-Right.  The  penny-a-line 
writers — the  small  critics,  and  the  re-publishers  of  the  green  and  yellow 
literature — the  scum  and  filth  of  the  stagnant  pools  of  foreign  demorali- 
zation— saw  in  Mr.  Mathews  an  embodied  principle  and  cause  before  which 
they  must  go  down.  If  sound  learning — if  native  authorship— if  the  pure 
and  wholesome  elements  of  the  American  character,  were  to  assert  them- 
selves and  become  embodied  in  the  literature  of  the  country,  the  foreign 
trash  which  the  cheap  re-publishers  vended,  could  only  flow  through  the 
vilest  sewers  of  society,  and  for  want  of  adequate  appreciation  must  soon 
cease  to  exist  at  all,  to  the  offence  of  all  decency  and  the  destruction  of  all 
moral  health.  The  craft  of  the  pimps  for  the  brothel  and  the  poor-house,  the 
prison  and  the  gallows ,  was  in  danger.  They  feared  to  assail  the  cause 
openly,  so  they  assailed  it  by  assailing  its  friends.  If  the  friends  of  the 
cause  could  be  cut  down  and  trampled  out  of  existence,  the  cause  itself 
would  perish,  and  the  trowels  and  hammers,  and  the  confusion  of  languages 
of  the  builders  of  the  moral  Babel,  could  be  again  in  undiminished  activity, 
while  the  Shibboleth  of  Sue  and  De  Kock  would  be  the  ra)]ying-cry  and 
watch-words  with  which  the  Republic  would  move  onward  with  gigantic 
strides  to  accomplish  its  destiny.  We  devoutly  thank  Heaven  that  that  dark 
day  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  a  clearer  Bky  and  more  cheerful  omens, 
and  that  we  were  not  made  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  popular  demoralization 
quite  to  the  dregs.  And  to  Mr.  Mathews  and  those  who  rallied  with  him, 
and  made  successful  head  against  the  influences  which  were  sweeping  over 
the  country  like  a  deadly  and  desolating  Simoon,  we  owe,  under  Providence, 
a  better  present  condition,  and  a  future  radiant  with  the  glory  of  a  brighter 
promise.  The  trade  for  a  long  time  resisted  moral  suasion,  but  the  growing 
consciousness  that  the  fierce  rivalry  waged  by  the  publishers  of  cheap  nasti- 
ness  was  unprofitable,  made  a  resistless  appeal  to  their  virtue,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  trade  were  thus  made  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  good  order  and 
public  decency  and  virtue.  It  will  not  do  to  look  too  curiously  into  human 
motives,  and  we  are  contented  that  the  publishers  should  ascribe  their  gra- 
dual adhesion  to  international  copy-right  and  a  national  literature,  to  public 
spirit  and  the  highest  moral  considerations.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  they 
cease  to  do  evil  and  are  learning  to  do  well ;  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
American  literature,  when  the  lessons  which  circumstances  have  forced  them 
to  con  shall  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and  mastered. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Mathews  are  all  on  American  subjects — legendary, 
or  illustrative  of  the  actual  life  and  condition  of  our  people ;  and  the  variety 
of  his  themes,  and  of  the  styles  in  which  he  has  written,  indicates  a  genius 
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of  uncommon  versatility  and  power.  Besides  his  Puffer  Hopkins,  Big 
Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan,  Behemoth,  the  Motley  Book,  Poems  on 
Man,  &c,  he  has  written  a  great  number  of  Review  and  Magazine  articles, 
essays,  lectures  on  nationality,  addresses  on  copyright,  and  on  various  other 
subjects.  All  of  this  has  been  done— all  of  it  respectably,  and  much  of  it 
with  eminent  success — within  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  by  a  man  now 
a  little  rising  thirty  years  of  age,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  time  within 
that  period  was  engrossed  by  his  occupations  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  editing  a 
monthly  magazine,  which  held  a  high  rank  in  our  periodical  literature. 
Within  that  period  he  has  made  a  home  reputation,  and  has  been  recognized 
.abroad  as  one  of  our  most  original  and  successful  writers,  and  especially  as 
one  whose  writings  are  most  thoroughly  national,  and  stamped  with  the  char- 
acter of  our  country  and  the  genius  of  our  people.  As  a  journalist,  he  ex- 
hibited in  some  of  his  articles,  in  "  A  returns,"  great  reasoning  powers  and 
dialectic  skill.  As  a  poet,  he  has  displayed  a  very  fertile  and  vigorous  ima- 
gination, but  not  always  a  corresponding  facility  of  versification.  There  are  at 
times  a  ruggedness  in  his  verse,  and  a  disregard  of  established  rules  of  versi- 
fication, that  mar  the  beauty  of  his  conceptions  and  cause  them  to  fall  short 
of  their  mark.  We  are  confident  that  this  is  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
want  of  practice,  as  his  prose  style,  whenever  the  subject  calls  for  it,  is  mu- 
sical in  an  eminent  degree,  and  rises  and  falls  like  the  ocean  when  the  storm 
has  gone  down.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  his  comedy  of  the  "  Politicians*' 
does  him  no  sort  of  justice.  A  general  survey  of  his  writings  furnishes 
latent  indications  of  great  dramatic  power.  Whether  that  power  will  ever 
be  adequately  manifested,  will  depend  upon  himself  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  His  Puffer  Hopkins,  a  novel  of  local  humor,  designed  to 
illustrate  the  lower  strata  of  the  political  life  of  the  country,  is  true  to  na- 
ture, and  abounds  with  various  and  great  merits — humorous  and  pathetic 
But  we  think  that  the  work  would  have  been  much  more  successful,  if  he 
had  called  his  characters  by  more  familiar  and  less  grotesque  names.  His 
articles  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  that  in  the  New-York  Re- 
view, on  the  Ethics  of  Eating,  constantly  remind  us,  by  their  exquisite  hu- 
mor, of  the  best  of  the  Elia  Papers  of  Charles  Lamb.  The  humor  of  the 
Motley  Book  has  more  action,  and  is  more  broad  and  dramatic.  The  pa- 
pers in  this  work  abound  with  descriptive  passages,  which  are  perfect 
gems,  and  are  quite  equal,  we  think,  to  the  very  best  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  our  best  writers.  As  a  work  of  the  imagination,  we  consider 
Behemoth,  in  its  conception,  and  in  the  execution  of  considerable  portions 
of  it,  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  our  imaginative  literature. 
His  last  work,  Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan,  had  not  a  success  equal  to 
its  deserts,  because  of  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  its  general  object  Its  de- 
scriptions of  localities ;  its  episodes  of  the  Poor  Scholar  and  his  Mistress, 
and  Black  Pompey  and  little  Neddy  Mellish ;  its  individualization  of  the 
little  Manhattan,  the  type  of  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the  Island  of  New- York, 
and  of  Big  Abel  as  the  type  of  the  civilized  race  who  now  possess  it ;  its 
glimpses  of  the  old  Forest  life,  and  its  portrayal  of  the  new  commercial  life 
of  the  city,  are  exceedingly  graphic  and  effective.  It  brings  to  us  old  and 
familiar  scenes,  and  furnishes  us  with  an  ideal  medium  through  which  we 
look  back  on  the  years  that  have  fled,  and  events  and  characters  that  have 
passed  away  from  the  life  of  our  boyhood  like  a  dream  of  the  night 

(To  be  Contfaraed.) 
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SYSTEM  OF  POSmVB  PHILOSOPHY. 
III. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  AND   METAPHYSICAL    PHILOSOPHT  COMPARED    WITH  THE 

POSITIVE. 

Let  us  briefly  review  our  remarks  in  the  two  preceding  articles.  The 
present  state  of  the  European  republic  is  the  result  of  the  revolutions 
which  have  overturned  the  ancient  system  of  things.  The  Catholic  unity 
of  the  middle  ages  has  been  destroyed  :  thence  have  arisen  innumerable 
dissidences,  and  there  is  now  no  religious  symbol  which  compels  univer- 
sal assent.  Metaphysical  doctrines  have  undergone  a  similar  dispersion, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  metaphysical  creed  around  which  the  minds 
of  men  can  be  rallied.  Apart  from  this  now  incurable  disorder,  stand 
the  positive  sciences,  which  are  perpetually  extending  their  authority, 
and  which,  as  their  objects  are  always  relative  to  experience,  and  their 
processes  always  susceptible  of  verification,  necessarily  generate  durable 
convictions.  But  these  advantages  have  been  temporarily  neutralized 
by  an  important  deficiency.  The  sciences  encompass  the  inorganic 
world  through  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics  and  chemistry  ;  through 
biology  they  embrace  the  theory  of  living  bodies;  but  social  phenomena 
have  hitherto  lain  completely  beyond  their  spnere.  ' 

M.  Auguste  Comte  has  supplied  this  deficiency.  He  has  shown  that 
human  opinions,  which  necessarily  regulate  the  form  of  society,  have  a 
proper  filiation  ;  that  they  succeed  each  other,  not  fortuitously,  but  in  a 
determinate  order.  In  other  words,  there  is  in  society  an  intrinsic  force 
which  nullifies  accidental  influences,  and  always  eventually  predominates. 
The  direction  of  this  social  force  is  likewise  verified  in  all  the  particular 
sciences,  these  having  reached  the  positive  state  only  through  theological 
and  metaphysical  transitions.  But  even  after  this  extension  of  the  posi- 
tive doctrine  to  the  last  domain  occupied  by  its  rivals,  the  sciences 
would  still  not  constitute  a  philosophy,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  should 
remain  dispersed  and  disconnected.  These  isolated  fragments,  then, 
must  be  united  and  coordinated  into  a  whole.  That  whole  is  the  posi- 
tive philosophy.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  social  science 
should  be  first  created,  before  even  the  conception  of  a  positive  philoso- 
phy could  arise :  we  see  that  this  philosophy  emanated  directly  from  the 
sciences,  and  acquires  from  them  its  definitive  character.  Like  them,  it 
generates  immoveable  convictions ;  like  them,  its  objects  are  always  ac- 
cessible to  experience,  and  its  processes  always  susceptible  of  verifica- 
tion. Filiation,  method  and  character,  are  all  indicated  in  this  summary 
view. 

We  might  here  commence  a  direct  exposition.  Previously,  however, 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  differences  which  separate  the  positive 
from  the  metaphysical  philosophy.  This  last  is  that  which  now  pre- 
dominates in  the  education  of  most  cultivated  minds.  They,  even,  who, 
as  sometimes  happens,  regard  it  with  contempt,  are  nevertheless  uncon- 
sciously governed  by  it ;  and  the  doctrine  or  Condillat  still  influences 
not  a  few  who  claim  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  special  sciences.  In 
this  manner,  the  opposition  between  the  positive  and  the  metaphysical 
spirit  will  be  more  distinctly  exhibited,  than  if  I  were  to  begin,  by  indica.- 
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ting  the  characteristics  of  the  former.  These  differences  are  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  questions  they  consider,  to  the  method  they  employ, 
and  to  the  degree  of  stability  which  respectively  appertains  to  them. 

Our  remarks  will  be  also  perfectly  applicable  to  theology,  which,  in 
fact,  has  the  same  basis  as  metaphysics. 

The  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  positive  philosophy  on  the  other,  consider  questions  of  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  character.  The  one  is  occupied  with  the  absolute,  the 
other  with  the  relative.  At  the  outset  of  its  scientific  investigations,  the 
human  mind  is  chiefly  impelled  by  a  desire  to  penetrate  to  the  essences 
of  things,  and  to  grasp  some  ultimate  notion  which  shall  explain  them 
universally.  The  infinite  is  then  its  necessary  stimulant.  There,  in  the 
region  of  pure  speculation,  it  moves  perfectly  at  ease,  ever  pursuing  its 
own  creations,  ever  combining  and  re-combining  data  of  its  own  forma- 
tion ;  and,  deceived  by  the  false  show  of  an  apparently  boundless  hori- 
zon, exulting  also  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  mould  its  docile  ele- 
ments, it  abandons,  to  use  the  language  of  the  school,  the  contingent, 
the  finite,  the  relative,  that  is,  precisely  the  reality  of  things  as  we  know 
them.  It  does  not  suspect,  even,  that  this  reality  can  furnish  a  basis  for 
science,  and  it  perpetually  seeks  its  systems  in  the  infinite  and  absolute. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  Reality  is  then  too  imperfectly 
known,  to  excite  a  sustained  speculative  interest ;  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  particular  facts,  through  a  careful  observation,  analysis  and 
classification  of  them,  can  yield  to  the  process  of  induction  those  general 
truths  which  the  metaphysical  spirit  aims  to  reach  at  a  bound.  These 
general  notions,  furnished  by  experience,  partake  of  the  character  of  their 
origin  in  being  always  relative :  those  attained  by  the  other  method, 
are  conceived,  indeed,  to  be  absolute,  but  are  only  apparently  so. 

The  absolute  is  inaccessible  to  the  human  mind,  not  in  philosophy 
only,  but  universally.  The  moment  a  problem  is  resolved,  another  ques- 
tion starts  up  behind  it,  and  the  solution  of  this  last  but  serves  to  intro- 
duce new  inquiries  in  infinite  succession.  Increase  as  we  may  the  power 
of  our  telescopes,  we  shall  but  add  somewhat  to  our  present  knowledge, 
but  can  never  attain  the  bounds  of  the  universe,  if,  indeed,  the  universe 
has  bounds.  Accordingly,  from  all  sciences  definitively  organized,  abso- 
lute speculations  are  discarded.  Astronomy  connects  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  a  law  which  it  accepts  a* an 
ultimate  feet,  without  endeavoring,  as  it  might  do,  to  explain  it  by  a  thou- 
sand hypotheses,  equally  gratuitous  and  alike  undemonstrable.  What 
astronomy  refuses  to  do,  what  all  science  has  abandoned  as  an  exercise 
henceforth  utterly  useless,  is  still  essayed  by  metaphysics,  the  last  refuge 
of  the  primitive  ambition  of  the  human  mind,  which  necessarily  began  by 
attempting  the  impossible. 

Absolute  notions  admit  neither  of  proof  nor  of  refutation.  The  study 
of  the  positive  sciences,  which  now  embraces  so  vast  a  field,  is  creating 
imperious  mental  habitudes  irreconcilable  with  every  other  method. 
With  intellects  thus  disciplined,  all  notions  which  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  test  of  scientific  processes,  are  regarded  as  hypotheses  beyond  our 
reach,  and  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  disprove.  Before  we 
can  know  whether  a  theory  is  contained  in  the  category  of  things  refuta- 
ble, we  must  ascertain  whether  it  is  embraced  in  the  category  of  things 
demonstrable.  It  is  mainly  this  scientific  institution  of  intelligences, 
which  distinguishes  the  mental  regime  of  the  moderns  from  that  of  the 
ancients ;  and,  grounded  as  it  is  on  facts,  the  influence  it  acquires  is  ne- 
cessarily permanent.    The  understanding  thus  contracts  a  refractory 
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disposition,  which  spontaneously  discards  all  conceptions  not  in  harmony 
with  the  positive  method ;  and  it  is  this  difference  of  disposition  which, 
in  the  several  ages  of  humanity,  has  caused  such  striking  variation  in  the 
limits  of  things  credible* 

When  man,  at  the  outset  of  his  speculative  career,  launched  forth  into 
the  boundless  region  of  the  absolute,  no  other  avenue  was  open.  At 
length,  however,  it  has  become  possible  to  pursue  the  path  of  experiment 
and  deduction,  which  can  never  conduct  him  to  absolute  notions  j  and 
even  when  he  requires  them  of  his  reason,  he  asks  more  than  it  can  give.. 
The  structure  can  nev^r  be  more  firm  than  the  foundation,  nor  the  acci- 
dent more  real  than  the  substance.  Man's  mind  is  neither  absolute  nor 
infinite,  and  to  expect  from  it  solutions  that  are  so,  is  to  overlook  the  im- 
mutable conditions  of  human  nature. 

Setting  aside,  then,  ail  inquiries  touching  first  and  final  causes,  the 
positive  philosophy  utterly  renounces  an  ambition  incompatible  with  the 
limited  range  of  our  faculties,  confining  itself  to  those  questions  which  it 
is  really  possible  to  resolve.  It  thus  merely  generalizes  the  process 
which  the  particular  sciences  have  employed  so  successfully  :  like  them, 
too,  it  always  recognizes  some  ultimate  fact,  the  limit  of  experiment  and 
induction,  beyond  which  it  refuses  to  inquire.  In  a  youthful  inexperi- 
ence of  its  own  weakness,  the  human  mind  agitated  questions  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  solution ;  now,  matured  by  time,  more  powerful  also 
within  the  domain  of  the  possible,  it  feels  and  is  beginning  to  accept  the 
conditions  which  control  it,  restricting  its  efforts  to  the  circle  of  what  is 
termed,  in  the  school,  the  contingent  and  relative.  Hence  arises  & 
striking  difference  between  the  two  philosophies,  the  extent  ef  which 
must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection. 

If  the  sciences,  (and  who  now  will  seriously  deny  it  1)  have  rightly  re- 
nounced all  inquiries  touching  the  essences  of  things  ;  assuredly  the  op* 
posite  philosophy  errs  in  persisting  in  such  inquiries,  inasmuch  as  general 
and  particular  conceptions  necessarily  appertain  to  the  same  class.  The 
homogeneousness  of  the  human  mind  revolts  against  this  radical  diversity 
in  the  nature  of  the  questions  respectively  agitated  in  philosophy  and  in 
the  sciences.  If,  while  scientific  notions  are  uniformly  positive,  social 
notions  are  yet  partly  theological  and  metaphysical,  the  fact  is  due  to  the 
slowness  of  the  general  elaboration.  In  following  downward  the  course 
of  history,  we  see  the  gradual  encroachments  of  positive  conceptions 
upon  the  others,  with  which  they  have  been  ever  at  war,  and  always  vic- 
torious. The  straggle  with  Galileo,  touching  the  earth's  motion,  was 
merely  a  somewhat  better  known  and  more  imposing  event  than  others 
in  this  long  drama* 

That  character  of  demon stability,  which  distinguishes  positive  from 
absolute  notions,  is  well  marked  by  Voltaire  in  his  admirable  tale  of 
Micromegas.  The  savants,  who  are  returning  home  after  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  near  the  pole,  are  asked  by  the  two  travellers  from  Si- 
rius  and  Saturn,  what  is  the  stature  of  Micromegas  and  of  bis  companion; 
what,  also,  is  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  what  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  moon  1  The  answer  is  immediate,  clear,  precise,  and  excites 
no  dispute  :  but  the  moment  the  nature  of  the  soul  comes  in  question, 
the  philosophers,  who  had  before  been  so  perfectly  harmonious,  each 
advance  a  different  opinion.  This  lively  and  clever  scene  well  repre- 
sents the  entire  concord  of  minds  on  positive  subjects,  and  their  dissi- 
dences  with  respect  to  all  absolute  conceptions.  Whenever  we  find  sin- 
cere and  intelligent  men  unable  to  convince  each  other,  we  may  be  sure 
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either  that  their  method  is  vicious,  or  that  the  subject  in  dispute  is  inac- 
cessible to  human  reason. 

Again,  there  is  as  radical  a  difference  in  the  methods  pursued,  as  in 
the  character  of  the  subjects  investigated.  The  metaphysical  philosophy 
proceeds  from  man  to  the  world ;  the  positive  philosophy  from  the  ex- 
ternal world  to  man.  Now,  to  assume  man  as  the  starting  point,  is  ex- 
actly to  imitate  the  ancient  astronomers,  who  placed  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  celestial  Bystem.  Doubtless  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
earliest  observers  should  regard  the  earth  as  fixed,  and  the  starry  sphere 
as  revolving  about  it ;  but  what  false  notions  were  engendered  by  this 
first  and  necessary  error !  Nothing  was  viewed  in  its  real  place ;  dis- 
tances, magnitudes,  motions,  were  all  entirely  misconceived.  Precisely 
similar  are  the  illusions  involved  in  assuming  the  human  mind  as  the 
starting  point  of  philosophy,  though  here  likewise  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion was  originally  inevitable.  Man  necessarily  began  with  what  he 
knew  best,  that  is,  with  himself:  but  this  conception,  which  guided  his 
first  investigations,  has  perpetually  misled  him  by  false  appearances,  and 
has  not  allowed  him  to  perceive  the  relation  between  the  questions  pro- 
posed, and  the  real  extent  of  the  intellect  which  examines  them.* 

No  problems  are  more  complicated  than  those  relative  to  philosophy. 
Now,  whenever  man  ventures  upon  inquiries  embarrassing  through  their 
complexity,  he  is  compelled,  under  the  penalty  of  remaining  ignorant  of 
the  errors  he  may  commit,  to  compare  the  result  of  his  reasonings  with 
the  reality.  Astronomy,  for  instance,  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  sim- 
plicity, and  the  power  of  the  mathematical  instrument  it  employs,  is 
obliged,  in  its  more  complicated  researches,  to  ascertain  the  coincidence 
or  difference  between  its  deductions  and  observation.  Still  more  is 
this  necessary  in  physics.  When  it  was  attempted  to  subject  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound  to  mathematical  investigation,  the  difference  between 
the  calculated  and  the  observed  result  proved  to  be  considerable  :  the 
trial  revealed  the  error  and  the  necessity  of  the  comparison.  But  astro- 
nomy and  physics  are  relatively  simple  sciences.  What,  then,  would 
mere  reasoning  be  worth  in  the  more  complicated  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, in  chemistry  for  instance,  and  especially  in  biology  ;  and,  in  these, 
who  would  place  much  dependence  on  extended  trains  of  deduction 
which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  observation  ?  In  metaphy- 
sics, however,  where  the  most  complex  of  all  possible  questions  are  con- 
sidered, and  where,  consequently,  a  comparison  of  results  with  realities 
must  be  especially  necessary,  all  such  comparison  is  interdicted,  for  the 
objects  of  this  philosophy  completely  transcend  the  limits  of  experience. 
To  this  fact  must  be  ascribed  the  inevitable  vagueness  which  character- 
ises it. 

The  true  subordination  between  the  world  and  man,  between  the  ob- 

T  *  In  the  explication  of  the  phenomena  of  external  nature,  aaya  M.  Comte,  the  theological 
and  metaphyseal  philosophy  has  invariably  aasamed  as  a  starting  point  oar  immediate  senti- 
ment of  human  phenomena ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  positive  philosophy  always  places  the 
conception  of  man  in  a  rational  and  necessary  subordination  to  that  of  the  external  world.  The 
incompatibility  between  these  two  philosophies,  which  has  been  manifested  in  so  many  ways 
throughout  their  whole  successive^  development,  has  in  fact  no  other  essential  origin,  and  no 
other  permanent  basis  than  this  simple  difference  of  order  between  two  equally  indispensable 
notions.  By  piving,  as  the  human  mind  necessarily  did  at  the  outset,  a  predominant  weight  to 
the  consideration  of  man  over  that  of  the  world,  it  was  led  inevitably  to  ascribe  all  phenomena  to 
corresponding  loiiU— first  natural,  and  afterwards  extra-natural— thus  creatine  the  theological 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  short  of  a  direct  study  of  the  external  world  coold  have  pro- 
duced and  developed  the  great  conception  of  natural  lavt,  the  sole  foundation  of  the  whole  posi- 
tive philosophy,  and  which,  through  its  gradual  extension  to  the  more  complex  and  less  regular 
classes  of  phenomena,  has  finally  come  to  be  applied  to  the  study  of  man  and  of  society,  the  ul- 
timate term  of  ha  complete  generalization.— j.  B.  r. 
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ject  aod  subject,  objective  ideas  and  subjective  idea*,  cannot  be  appro* 
ciated  by  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  severed  as  this  is  from  the  sciences. 
These  last  start  from  the  external  world  and  from  objects  :  the  notions 
thus  acquired  rectify  the  mind's  spontaneous  conceptions,  and  indeed 
the  consistency  which  the  sciences  have  attained,  is  owing  to  this  contin- 
ual re-action  between  observation  and  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
terval which  separates  metaphysics  from  science,  has  been  growing  per- 
petually wider ;  and  it  is  here  that  a  philosophy  should  interpose,  equally 
embracing  man  and  the  world,  ever  subordinating  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  taking  away  from  the  former  its  absolute  character,  and  from 
the  latter  that  incoherence  which  results  from  its  isolation.  It  is  from 
this  combination  of  the  subjective  and  objective  points  of  view,  that  we 
obtain  the  general  and  the  positive ;  that  is,  a  union  of  those  qualities 
which  separately  characterise  metaphysics  and  the  sciences.  Now,  this 
combination  at  once  arises  spontaneously,  when  all  the  notions  gathered 
by  the  sciences,  are  brought  back  again  to  man,  in  view  of  correcting, 
by  a  confrontation  with  reality,  the  absolute,  unlimited,  indemonstrable 
character  appertaining  to  purely  subjective  conceptions. 

This  method,  the  inverse  of  that  originally  pursued,  has  not  been 
always  possible ;  for,  as  I  remarked  above,  it  was  at  first  indispensable 
that  man,  by  an  instinctive  and  necessary  hypothesis,  should  create  all 
things  after  his  own  image ;  should  impose  his  own  conceptions  upon  the 
external  world,  until  experience,  by  a  slow  reaction,  should  finally  bring 
back  the  world  to  his  conceptions,  This  mental  revolution,  which  began 
centuries  ago,  with  the  earliest  mathematical  labors,  and  has  advanced 
with  the  successive  creation  of  the  sciences,  is  at  length  approaching  its 
ultimate  term,  Here,  also,  we  may  perceive  the  filiation  of  human  opin- 
ions, and  the  connexion  of  the  present  with  the  past.  When  the  Earth 
is  placed  in  its  true  position  among  the  planets ;  Man  in  his  proper  rank 
in  the  scale  of  living  beings,  and  Society  under  the  influence  ef  that 
movement  which  appertains  to  it,  absolute  notions,  theological  or  meta- 
physical, lose  their  necessary  aliment ;  and,  with  minds  of  a  positive 
character,  all  confidence  in  such  conceptions  continually  declines. 

Accordingly,  the  objection  is  often  urged  by  intelligent  thinkers,  that 
for  the  past  two  thousand  years  the  metaphysical  philosophy  has  inces- 
santly agitated  the  same  questions,  without  ever  arriving  at  any  perma- 
nent solution.  And  why  is  this  1  It  is  precisely  because  that,  from  its 
very  nature,  nothing  in  this  philosophy  can  be  ever  regarded  as  defi- 
nitively acquired  ;  that  nothing  is  constant,  in  this  succession  of  theories, 
hut  the  never-ending  endeavor  to  master  difficulties  necessarily  insoluble. 
To  cite  only  the  principal  systems,  antiquity  witnessed  the  struggles  of 
the  Academics,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  the  Skeptics; 
and  when  men's  interests  in  these  great  conceptions,  which  long  en- 
grossed the  highest  intelligences,  had  declined,  Neoplatonism,  in  its  turn; 
acquired  a  momentary  ascendant.  But  the  antique  philosophy  necessarily 
perished  with  the  contemporaneous  form  of  society,  and  accordingly 
Neoplatonism  disappeared  simultaneously  with  the  definitive  installation 
of  Christianity.  Then  came  a  Christian  Metaphysics  :  the  problems  de- 
bated by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  been  resumed  by  those  of 
modern  times  ;  analogous  questions  were  discussed  in  the  middle  ages, 
under  the  names  of  nominalism,  realism,  and  conceptualism.  Finally 
appeared  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  of  Spinosa,  of  Locke  and  Condil- 
lac,  the  critique  of  Kant,  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  speculations  of  Fichte, 
Sehelling  and  Hegel.  All  these  leading  systems,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
numerous  partial  modifications,  have  been  mutually  at  war  upon  their 
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fundamental  principles.  They  have  exhibited  the  spectacle,  not  of  an 
edifice  progressively  completed,  but  of  new  structures  continually  reared 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  At  the  present  time,  manifest  symptoms  indi- 
cate that  the  great  theories  of  Condillac  in  France,  and  of  Hegel  and 
Schelling  in  Germany,  are  already  exhausted,  and  are  soon  to  make  room 
for  new  systems. 

History,  then,  with  an  evidence  decisive  by  its  prolongation,  reveals 
the  essential  instability  of  metaphysical  doctrines.  In  fact,  absolute  no- 
tions are  inevitably  fluctuating  ;  are  incapable  of  engendering  durable 
convictions,  and  are  always  mutually  antagonistic.  At  each  great  meta- 
physical epoch,  there  is  made  a  tabvla  rata  ;  other  minds  resume  the 
controversies  upon  new  data,  and  the  whole  previous  labor  is  lost,  except 
as  contributing  to  the  education  and  exercise  of  human  reason.  The 
history  of  the  world,  says  Schiller,  is  the  judgment  of  the  world ;  and 
the  multitudinous  variations  perpetuated  for  more  than  twenty  centuries 
constitute  the  emphatic  judgment  of  metaphysics* 

The  sciences,  resting  as  they  do  on  other  grounds,  exhibit  a  widely 
different  spectacle,— an  unbroken  continuity  of  labors ;  and,  as  a  single 
glance  will  show,  a  perpetual  growth  and  ascension.  Whilst  in  meta- 
physics, the  very  basis  is,  with  each  new  theory,  overthrown  and  recon~ 
structed, — in  the  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  acquisitions  once  made  are 
never  afterward  lost,  and  the  edifice  is  reared  with  confidence  on  this 
solid  foundation.  Nothing  is  more  instructive  than  the  historical  contrast 
between  the  two  philosophies ;  a  contrast  that  now,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
ages,  may  be  deemed  characteristic  and  fundamental.  Time  permits  its 
teachings  to  flow  gradually  forth,  as  a  succession  of  small  rivulets  which 
scarcely  furrow  the  surface,  but  which  at  length  form  by  their  union  an 
irresistible  current. 

There  is  this  striking  diversity  between  metaphysics  and  positive 
science,  that  in  the  first,  all  controversies  are  relative  to  principles,  in 
the  other,  merely  to  consequences ;  in  the  former,  to  those  primary  no- 
tions which  were  debated  in  the  most  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  in 
the  latter,  to  newly-observed  facts,  and  the  inductions  flowing  from  them. 
Again,  the  sciences  have  a  character  fixed  and  determinate,  like  the  ob- 
jects they  consider ;  they  vary  no  more  than  the  laws  of  nature  vary ; 
and  these  laws  being  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  there  results  a 
series  of  notions  independent  of  places  and  times.  An  astronomical 
truth  discovered  in  Greece,  has  neither  date  nor  country,  and  is  now  just 
as  valuable  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  Metaphysics,  on  the  con- 
trary, resting  as  it  does  on  a  priori  principles,  on  absolute  notions  drawn 
directly  from  the  human  mind,  necessarily  varies  with  the  character  of 
that  mind,  reflecting  the  opinions  of  successive  civilizations,  and  being 
Greek  or  Oriental,  Christian  or  Pagan.  Metaphysical  systems  are  con- 
nected less  by  intrinsic  and  natural  relations,  than  by  extrinsic  circum- 
stances. The  pagan  philosophy  perished  on  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
whilst  the  pagan  geometry  and  astronomy  suffered  no  such  interruption. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  office  of  metaphysics  is  essentially  critical,  and 
therefore  always  relative  to  data  not  exclusively  appertaining  to  it ;  in  a 
word,  to  theological  principles.  As  the  objects  of  its  speculations  are 
identical  with  those  of  theology,  but  as,  moreover,  it  considers  them  in  a 
different  manner,  a  relation  is  established  between  the  two,  which  inevi- 
tably determines  the  character  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  it  has  waged 
perpetual  controversy  with  religious  powers,  the  conditions  of  the  exis- 
tence of  which  it  has  continually  assailed.  It  was  thus  that,  by  a  long 
elaboration,  the  pagan  metaphysics  gradually  undermined  the  mental  basis 
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of  polytheism,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  advent  of  monotheism  in  the 
Gneco-Roman  world.  It  was  thus,  too,  that  the  Christian  metaphysics, 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  heresies,  at  length  gave  birth  to  Protestantism, 
caused  the  disorganization  of  the  Catholic  establishment,  and  finally  in- 
troduced those  revolutionary  phases  which  modern  times  have  witnessed. 

The  right  to  treat  in  an  independent  manner  those  questions  which 
theology  resolves,  has  never  been  conceded  by  religious  powers ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  right  to  restrict  within  certain  limits  all  discussion 
of  the  absolute  notions  common  to  religion  and  metaphysics,  has  never 
been  accorded  by  the  latter.  Hence  the  social  office  of  metaphysics  and 
theology.  In  the  history  of  the  most  advanced  communities,  neither  ox4 
these  two  powers  has  ever  achieved  any  decisive  victory  over  the  other : 
they  have  divided  the  common  domain  by  lines  continually  varying  be- 
tween faith  and  reason.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  has  been  always 
either  an  auxiliary  or  an  adversary  :  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  because  of  its 
independence ;  a  formidable  adversary,  because  of  the  freedom  it  accords 
to  every  understanding.  This  alternation  must  necessarily  be  perpetua- 
ted until  the  decisive  advent  of  positive  notions,  which  always  supplant 
and  nullify  both  theological  and  metaphysical  explications. 

Such,  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  humanity,  has  been  the 
purely  correlative  and  critical  office  of  metaphysics ;  long  enabling  it  to 
satisfy  one  of  those  logical  wants  which  are  imperious  in  our  intellectual 
system,  inasmuch  as  we  always  seek  some  general  means  of  coordinating 
our  conceptions,  some  principle  which  shall  embrace  them,  some  compre- 
hensive notions  which  shall  constitute  a  theory  and  a  guide.  The  meta- 
physical philosophy  is  an  intermediary,  (the  human  mind  always  requires 
intermediaries,)  between  religion,  which  its  discussions  undermine,  and 
positive  conceptions,  of  which  these  very  discussions  prepare  the  advent. 
dj  an  accordance  manifested  in  history,  the  speculative  generalities  that 
have  been  received  in  past  ages  were  then  not  merely  necessary,  but 
were  likewise  sufficient,  as  being  in  harmony  with  the  amount  of  real 
knowledge  possessed,  and  with  the  existing  mental  condition  of  humanity. 
Gradually,  however,  they  have  ceased  to  be  sufficient  The  vacant  com- 
partments of  science  have  been  filled ;  the  discoveries  accessible  to  our 
intelligence  have  been  attained,  and  the  line  has  been  drawn  between  the 
vain  quest  of  absolute  principles  and  the  investigation  of  relative  truths— 
the  only  real  object  of  our  speculations.  Time  has  accomplished  this 
two-fold  result ;  exhibiting  on  the  one  hand  the  futility  of  tie  labors  of 
the  metaphysical  Sisyphus,  and  on  the  other  the  constant  and  continued 
progress  of  positive  notions.  At  this  point,  and  this  we  have  finally 
reached,  the  concurrence  between  the  sciences  and  philosophy  is  mani- 
fest; the  sciences  are  becomiug  transformed  into  philosophy,  or,  if  the 
phrase  be  preferred,  philosophy  is  absorbing  the  sciences. 
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ALBBRT  MMLLI." — A  BALLAD. 


Proodlt  a  new-born  nation's  flag 

Floats  in  the  exultant  gale ; 
The  land  is  free,  and  fortune  smilea 

On  mountain  and  in  vale ! 
While  forests  lift  their  leafy  heads, 

While  streams  leap  to  the  sea- 
Shall  mingle  with  the  perfumed  air 

The  anthem  of  the  free ! 


From  his  far  home  of  Alpine  hills 

A  valiant  Switzer  came, 
Both  strong  of  hand,  and  free  in  heart, 

And  Albert  Merle  his  name. 
Each  comrade  praised  his  daring  deeds 

On'many  a  stirring  day ; 
For  none  was  gentler  in  the  camp, 

Or  bolder  in  the  fray. 

III. 

Sweet  peace  prevails,  and  Albert's  thoughts 

Turn  to  his  native  land ; 
He  longs  to  meet  bis  mother's  smile, 

And  grasp  his  fathers'  hand  ; 
To  toll  them  of  the  fruitful  fields 

His  soldier-ship  has  won ; 
To  bid  them  voyage  o'er  the  waves, 

And  bless  their  only  son. 

IV. 

Louisa  Wardle  gained  his  love, 

Ere  came  the  sailing  hour, 
As  fair  a  maid  as  ever  brushed 

The  dew-drop  from  the  flower. 
Her  cottage,  shaded  by  old  elms, 

Stood  near  the  Hudson's  side, 
Where  Croton's  limpid  water  joins 

The  river's  swelling  tide. 

▼. 

Her  garden,  with  white  fences  round, 

Repaid  her  gentle  care, 
For  summer's  flowers  in  beauty  bloomed, 

And  autumn's  flourished  there. 


The  daisy  by  the  wayside  sprung, 
Unnipt  by  stragglers  rude ; 

Wild  laurels  there  paled  in  the  sun. 
And  mitred  mullens  stood. 

vT. 

His  passion  for  the  cottage  maid 

Young  Albert  soon  expressed  ; 
She  blushed,  and  half  looked  in  his 

That  look  her  love  confessed. 
The  happy  day  was  fixed,  on  which 

The  lovers  were  to  wed  ;— 
Ere  it  arrived,  alas!  he  heard 

His  agod  sire  was  dead. 


His  mother,  helpless  and  alone. 

Laments  her  son  away ; 
He  told  his  bride,  and  they  put  oflf 

A  year,  the  wedding-day. 
Louisa,  in  bis  absence,  pined ; 

But  time  assuages  grief- 
Alas  !  that  maiden's  love  should  be 

So  exquisite — but  brief. 

VIII. 

A  wealthy  wooer  flattered  her, 
Rich  jewels  won  a  smile ; 

He  spoke  of  splendor  gold  may  buy- 
She  listened,  pleased  the  while — 

But  thought  she  never  could  bestow 

-  Her  hand  upon  another, 

Till  she  was  counselled  much  by  friends, 
And  strongly  by  her  mother. 

IX. 

Before  the  appointed  day  had  dawned, 

The  ardent  Swiss  returned ; 
A  thousand  anxious  doubts  and  hopes 

Within  bis  bosom  burned. 
With  bounding  step,  and  buoyant  heart 

That  beat  in  love1*  excess. 
He  reached  her  cot,  without  a  thought 

Or  fear  of  faithlessness. 


•  In  a  note  which  conveyed  this  Ballad  to  the  editor,  the  author  says :  "  This  Ballad,  though 
it  may  seem  a  new  version  of  the  old  story,  is,  nevertheless,  founded  on  a  tradition  of  onr  land 
now  almost  forgotten.  In  an  Orderly-book,  still  extant,  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  while 
encamped  near  the  place  the  scene  of  the  Ballad  lies,  the  name  of  Albert  Merle  is  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise ;  and  sn  old  woman  pointed  out  to  me,  many  years  ago,  a  grave  with  that  name 
rudely  carved  on  the  head-stone.  These  facta  give  much  credence  to  the  tale.  I  have  chosen 
with  some  hesitation  the  present  phrase  to  tell  the  story.  In  this  sge  of  mock  sentimental 
rhymes,  and  sweet,  unmeaning  verse,  ballads  are  very  unfashionable — unless,  indeed,  they  are 
very  old :  few  read  them,  and  fewer  still  appreciate  their  nicest  and  rarest  qualities.  Direct- 
ness of  narration ;  simplicity  of  thought,  in  a  style  natural  and  innovate,  are  the  chief  merits  of  a 
ballad.  Now-a-days,  they  are  too  often  regarded  as  "  see-saw-Margery-Daw"  sort  of  things, 
only  fit  for  the  nursery.  Let  childreu-of-a-larger  growth,  who  deride  them,  forget  hut  for  a  mo- 
mem  their  too  much  sophisticated  notions,  then,  our  word  on't,  they  wUl  not  idly  «n«Aimi.  m 
style  »*  verse  that  once  delighted  and  instructed  nations." 
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x. 

They  met,— with  ecstacy  his  arms 

Around  her  neck  he  threw. 
And  printed  kisses  on  the  cheeks 

That  seemed  so  sweet  and  true. 
11  How  lair  thou  art,  my  lovely  girl  I 

thy  faith  is  truly  kept  ;— 
Thou  'rt  all  the  world  to  me !" — exclaimed, 

And  then  with  gladness  wept. 

XI. 

To  tell  the  history  of  the  year, 

Flock  tattling  friends  around ; 
Silent,  and  pale,  the  false  one  stood— 

The  angry  husband  frowned. 
Bat  Albert  heeded  not  their  words, 

Thought  'twas  a  sport,  to  prove, 
If  absence  or  the  Alpine  maids 

Had  changed  his  plighted  love. 


XH. 

Too  soon,  alas !  he  was  convinced 
What  they  declare,  is  true ; 

The  husband  spoke  it  out  aloud, 
Louisa  looked  it,  too. 

Frost-like,  the  truth  fell  on  his  brain- 
No  chiding  word  he  spoke ; 

Nor  cast  he  one  reproaching  look, 
His  heart  that  instant  broke. 

XIII. 

Within  the  rural  burying-ground 

A  drooping  willow  weeps— 
Beneath  it  is  a  new-made  grave, 

There  Albert  calmly  sleeps. 
To  mark  the  lonely  resting-place 

Of  that  brave  soldier  dead, 
A  stone,  that  simply  bears  his  name, 

Is  planted  at  his  head. 


BOUNDS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  DIDBAOT. 


(Concluded.) 

It  was  at  one  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty's,  Louis  XV.'s,  little  suppers  at 
Trianon :  "  A  charming  day  for  the  chase — was  it  not,  madam  V*  said  the 
Due  de  Niyernois  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  "  Ah !  yes ;  but  warm, 
quite  warm,  and  very  fatiguing,"  replied  the  lady,  with  vivacity.  "  After 
all,"  she  continued,  playing  negligently  with  a  superb  fan,  set  with  jewels, 
"  this  war,  either  upon  hearts  or  men,  is  not  half  the  exciting  thing  it  was 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  There  was  some  display  then  for  grace 
and  dexterity,  in  the  management  of  their  steeds,  hurling  the  lance,  and 
wielding  their  good  broad-swords ;  now,  men  are  shot  down  like  so  many 
pigeons."  "  There  was  certainly  a  vast  deal  of  romance,  as  well  as  non- 
sense, in  those  old  feudal  times,"  said  the  Count  de  Logeres,  a  privileged 
wit  and  courtier  :  "  the  chivalrous  devotion  to  one  lady-love,  and  abjuring 
all  ties  of  home  and  kindred  for  the  war  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Very  barba- 
rous days ;  three-quarters  of  them  rough  old  wretches — no  doubt  of  it. 
Yet,  there  is  something  god-like  in  this  sort  of  self-sacrifice.  The  world 
has  grown  cold  and  selfish ;  life  is  a  very  matter-of-fact,  stupid  thing  now-a- 
days."  "  Is  Saul,  also,  among  the  prophets  V9  replied  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, laughingly.  "  But  this  gunpowder  :  can  any  one  tell  me  of  what  it  is 
composed  ?"  The  Count  de  Logeres  turned  away ;  what  was  a  courtier 
and  wit  to  know  about  gunpowder  ?  "  An  equal  infusion  of  sulphur,  salt- 
petre, and  charcoal,  I  imagine,  madame,"  said  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  with 
a  bow.  "  Nay,  by  your  leave,  by  no  means  equal,"*  interrupted  the  Due 
de  la  V allie're ;  "  there  must  be  but  one  part  of  sulphur,  one  of  charcoal, 
with  five  parts  of  saltpetre,  well-filtered,  well-evaporated,  well-crystallized." 
"  Strange,  when  so  much  mischief  is  done  with  it,  we  should  know  so  little 
about  it,"  said  the  Due  de  Nivernois.    "Is  it  not  so  with  almost  everything 
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in  the  world  ?"  returned  the  lady ;  "  I  could  not  for  my  life  tell  how  the 
rouge,  which  I  wear  on  nay  cheeks,  is  made,  nor  the  silk  hose  which  cover 
my  feet ;"  and  she  coquettisbJy  thrust  the  beautiful  foot  forward.  "  And  I 
know  where  we  could  find  it  all,  if  his  majesty  would  but  permit  us/1  re- 
turned the  Due  de  la  Vallie're.  Louis  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment, 
"  Yes,  sire;  your  majesty  certainly  imprisoned  the  man,  and  damned  his 
book.  For  it  is  in  a  book/1  continued  the  Due,  "that  all  these  wonderful 
things  lay  hid.  The  man. is  Diderot;  and  the  book,  his  Dictiannaires  En- 
cyclopddiques."  "  They  said  they  were  treasonable,  and  the  author  has 
given  a  great  deal  of:  rouble,"  replied  the  king ;  (his  momentary  excite- 
ment over.)  turning  away  with  a  suppressed  yawn.  "  Where  is  the  book  V* 
asked  Madame  de  Pompadour.  "  His  majesty  has  the  only  copy  of  which  I 
am  cognisant/'  returned  the  Due  de  la  Valliere.  "  We  will  see  it,"  re- 
turned the  king,  listening  with  interest  again  to  the  discussion ;  let  it  be 
brought  here/'  They  were  soon  seized,  and  bright  and  regal  eyes  bent 
eagerly  over :  "  Really,  there  is  everything  here,  sire,"  cried  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  after  one  and  another  had  called  attention  to  what  particu- 
larly interested  them;  "really,  everything.  Your  majesty  is  determined 
to  be  the  only  learned  man  in  your  kingdom,  and  so  you've  confiscated  the 
rest;  but  the  author,  what  has  become  of  him?  is  he  still  in  prison ?" 
"  Oh,  no ;  released  long  since.  He  is  spending  the  winter  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  by  special  entreaty  of  her  imperial  highness,  Catherine  the  Second," 
replied  one  of  the  courtiers. 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  Diderot — at  length  I  have  the  happiness  of  meeting  you," 
exclaimed  an  elegant-looking  man,  scrupulously  point  de  vice  in  his  accoutre- 
ments, who  at  that  moment  entered  his  study.  The  low  bow  which  con- 
cluded the  speech,  was  worthy  of  an  individual  who  could  date  his  escut- 
cheon centuries  back,  and  dandy  of  the  first  water.  The  inclination  in  re- 
turn was  brusque,  though  not  awkward— little  consequence  if  it  had  been ; 
when  the  world  dubs  a  man  famous,  defects  of  manner — indeed,  defects  of 
every  kind,  are  mere  eccentricities  of  genius. 

"  Mon  ami,  a  word  in  your  ear,"  exclaimed  a  graceful,  witty  author,  with 
a  vast  appearance  of  caution  and  secrecy.  The  next  moment  the  bon  mot 
ran  round  the  circle,  followed  by  shouts  of  laughter.  "  Where  have  you 
lain  perdu  for  the  last  three  months,  Denis  ?"  exclaimed  Jean  Jacques. 
"  At  Grandval,"  replied  Diderot ;  "  but  it  was  anything  but  laying  perdu, 
my  good  friend,  for  I  was  ffcted  and  lionized  at  a  great  rate*  There  was  her  se- 
rene ladyship,  with  her  proud,  beautiful  eyes,  and  floating  aerial  movements, 
all  graceful  gaiety,  as  usual ;  Madame  la  Mdre,  piquante  and  pleased;  and  as 
for  the  Baron,  I  pronounce  his  chibouque  and  himself  irresistible.  There  were 
somebodies  and  nobodies  by  the  score — Morelli,  fresh  from  the  Prince  of 
S.'s  lovely  Italian  villa,  upon  which  he  discoursed  so  eloquently,  that  we 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  fountains,  singing-birds  and  orange  groves  for  a 
month.  I  really  luxuriated  there ; — long  delicious  mornings,  in  a  cool,  quiet 
room,  with  uninterrupted  leisure  to  pursue  one's  own  occupations,  and  the 
merriest  evenings  imaginable."  "  Have  you  seien  the  new  lampoon  which 
is  out  against  Diderot?"  whispered  Grinun,  to  the  Abbe*  Fontage.  "  Yes — 
and  the  dedication  sounds  amazingly  like  Denis  himself."  Diderot  passed 
just  then,  and  overheard  them ;  a  smile  curled  his  lip.  "  You  cannot  deny 
it,"  exclaimed  the  Abbe*,  turning  towards  him.  *  "  You  wrote  it  ; — what 
could  have  been  your  object,  when  you  were  abused  so  scurrilously  ?" 
"  To  preserve  the  poor  d(evil  from  starvation,"  answered  Diderot,  drily.  "  I 
have  to  return  you  a  thousand  thanks,  Monsieur,  for  your  most  apropos 
words/'  murmured  a  thread-bare  aspirant  for  the  favors  of  the  muses.  "  They 
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preserved  my  tragedy  from  condemnation."  "  Hare  you  looked  over  the 
will  t"  exclaimed  a  thin,  dissatisfied-looking  little  man,  bustling  up  to  him. 
"  Do  you  not  imagine  I  shall  succeed!  Are  not  the  proofs  clear  as  noon* 
day  ?  Have  you  seen  my  brother  1  Pray  do  not  allow  him  to  gain  you  over ; 
he  has  the  tongue  of  the  old  serpent."  "  The  proof-sheet  from  the  pub* 
lisher's,  Monsieur  Diderot — and  he  wishes  it  sent  back  again  without  a  mo* 
meat's  delay,"  said  a  servant,  handing  him  a  pacquet  "  Where  is  the  ar- 
ticle you  promised  to  write  for  me  t— Shall  I  not  sparkle — be  eulogised,  and 
quoted  V*  said  the  shameless  thief,  seizing  the  manuscript,  and  walking  off 
with  it.  "  A  delicious  morceau — listen,  my  friends/1  exclaimed  Diderot,  and 
read  the  prettiest,  most  musical  little  rhyme  imaginable.  The  timid  young 
poet*  whose  production  it  was,  blushed  and  looked  infinitely  distressed,  as 
praises  poured  thick  and  fast  upon  him.  How  many  things  which  delight 
us,  half  annoy  at  the  same  time!  "Have  they  all  gone,  father  V  and  an 
arch,  sweet  face,  following  the  query,  peeped  in  at  the  door  an  hour  after. 
"  Have  they  all  indeed  gone  V  and  a  white  hand  rested  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  most  persuasive  kiss  was  impressed  on  his  forehead.  "What  do  you 
want  now,  you  baggage  f"  exclaimed  Diderot,  laying  down  his  pen,  and 
turning  to  the  intruder.  "  I  know  you  came  for  something."  She  shook  a 
tiny  purse  lank  as  possible  before  his  eyes,  and  laughing  merrily,  accom«- 
plished  two  or  three  entrechats  round  his  chair.  "  How  much  ?"  he  replied 
to  the  mute  appeal,  unlocking  his  drawer.  "  Full,  father,  full,"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  gaily ;  "  for  there  is  a  love  of  a  hat  at  Madame  Tursand's,  and  a 
superb  shawl,  and  oh  1  such  an  exquisite  mouchoir  at  Lamarche's,  and  all 
roust — shall  be  mine."  In  a  trice  the  contents  of  the  drawer  vanished  into 
Mademoiselle's  little  bag.  The  smile  left  the  girl's  face ;  she  looked  asham- 
ed— pained.  "  Nay,  father — not  all  you've  got,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Take 
it,  my  child ;  you  can  as  well  have  it  now  as  at  any  time,"  he  returned,  with 
a  half-sigh;  "  and  now  off  with  your  beguiling  tongue,  for  I'm  busy." 

"  The  hand  of  heaven  is  in  it,  Denis ;  pray  do  not  bring  down  its  wrath 
by  fruitless  opposition,"  exclaimed  the  pale,  patient  looking  wife,  laying  her 
hand  entreatingly  on  his  shoulder.  "  Folly,  drivelling  folly,"  exclaimed 
Diderot,  repelling  the  mute  appeal ;  "  mad,  crack-brained  enthusiasm.  The 
girl  had  better  be  petting  her  kitten,  or  sighing  over  her  dead  canary,  than 
crushing  every  human,  womanly  feeling,  in  that  sanctuary  of  hypocrites  and 
fanatics.  Why,  Sophie,  how  can  you  for  a  moment  endure  the  idea  f  her 
youth  and  bloom  silently  wasting — the  throbs  of  her  fresh,  free  heart,  growing 
faint  and  dull— the  step  each  day  slower,  more  hopeless — life  oozing  away  in 
despair  and  regrets.  She  knows,  as  yet,  nothing  of  the  world  which  she 
desires  to  leave — its  hopes,  delights,  quick,  vivid,  stirring  interests."  "  I, 
at  least,  have  the  advantage  of  experience,"  returned  his  companion ;  "  and 
I  know  nothing  in  this  world  which  she  should  grieve  to  abandon.  Regrets 
and  despair  accompany  every  step  here,  and  the  treasures  of  her  youth's  love, 
and  trust,  and  tenderness,  had  better,  oh !  how  much  better,  be  bestowed 
where  there  is  neither  deceit  nor  change." 

The  speaker's  lip  quivered,  and  she  averted  her  face  hastily  as  she  con- 
cluded. Diderot  made  no  reply.  The  words  cut  him  to  the  quick,  though 
there  was  evidently  no  idea  of  reproach  in  his  wife's  manner.  "  Well,  as 
you  choose,"  he  returned,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  "  the  child  is  yours." 

A  year  intervened  after  the  consent  so  reluctantly  given*  and  the  church 
was  filled  to  overflowing  when  the  young  novice  took  her  vows.  The 
bishop  sat  within  the  altar  in  all  the  pomp  of  violet  and  gold,  bis  splendid 
crosier  by  his  side,  and  the  gemmed  mitre  on  his  brow.  Attendant  priests, 
engaged  in  different  holy  offices,  were  near,  and  the  organ  swelled  gloriously, 
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as  the  band  of  nuns,  in  their  long,  black  garments,  each  bearing  a  taper, 
appeared.  The  lady-abbess  came  last,  leading  the  fair,  pale  enthusiast 
She  was  attired  like  a  bride,  in  a  rich  white  dress ;  pearls  clasped  her  arms 
and  neck,  and  a  wreath  of  spotless  flowers  crowned  her  golden  head.  She" 
floated  past  like  some  angelic  vision  ;  the  violet  eyes  cast  down,  the  little 
satined  foot  scarcely  able  to  sustain  its  burden,  and  knelt  before  the  altar. 
The  priests  performed  their  mummery  ;  there  was  sweet,  unearthly  chaunt- 
ing,  and  the  irrevocable  words  were  spoken.  She  was  then  led  out ;  the 
beautiful  garments  abandoned  forever ;  and  when  she  re-appeared,  it  was  in 
the  sombre  hue  which  distinguished  the  rest— the  lovely  tresses  concealed 
(preparatory  to  severing)  under  a  black,  unbecoming  scull-cap,  which  ren- 
dered the  pale,  suffering  look  stiil  more  apparent.  The  mother  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven  in  pious,  though  mistaken  thankfulness ;  but  Diderot,  who 
leant  against  a  pillar,  averted  his  eyes  with  a  deep  groan.  But  a  little  month 
elapsed  before  there  was  again  a  pageant  in  a  church.  A  bride,  "  bearing 
her  trappings  gaily,"  glided  through  the  portal;  troops  of  friends  followed, 
and  Diderot's  face  wore  its  blithest,  most  courteous  expression,  even  though 
he  was  relinquishing  his  darling  forever.  She  blushed  and  sighed,  and  with 
the  most  charming,  graceful  self-possession,  did  both  part  when  she  should. 
Everybody'  spoke  admiringly  and  approvingly — everybody  talked  brave 
things,  and  a  happy  future ;  but  the  mother  turned  away  this  time  with  a 
tear  and  a  sigh. 

Diderot  was  sick  ;  pain  and  languor  had  secured  the  threshold,  and  death 
was  holding  a  parley.  He  battled,  not  fiercely,  but  in  his  careless,  noncha- 
lant, lazy  way,  with  the  intruder.  He  wrote  letters,  he  read  new  books, 
gave  audience,  and  said  to  the  unwelcome  guest,  "  I'll  none  of  you."  The 
blood  which  glanced  so  quickly  and  joyfully  through  his  veins,  kept  up  a 
gay  beating  at  his  heart ;  his  eye  yet  flashed,  his  soul  was  buoyant  and 
airy.  Ah  !  'twas  a  brace  old  spirit  How  could  he  think  the  thing  that 
had  been  so  triumphant  over  adversity  and  poverty,  that  had  baffled  fortune 
and  contemned  care,  that  revelled  even  now  over  age  and  disease — how 
could  he  believe  that  that  mighty,  indomitable  thing,  the  human  soul,  could 
perish  ignobly,  silently,  with  the  old  worn-out  enclosure.  He  had  had  a 
merry  life — merry  in  his  garret  and  starvation,  merry  in  courts  and  bravos, 
and  faith  !  he  meant  to  die  right  merrily.  The  air  came  softly  and  plea- 
santly into  the  room,  which  was  subdued  to  a  lovely  shaded  light ;  flowers 
and  a  basket  of  fruit  on  a  table  near,  in  endless  confusion,  with  books  and 
papers — and  Denis  reclined  in  a  large  cushioned  chair,  his  eyes  bent  admir- 
ingly and  fondly  on  the  beautiful  brunette  who  sat  at  his  feet.  The  dark, 
brilliant  orbs  which  returned  his  gaze,  spoke  most  eloquent  things ;  and  a 
thousand-fold  more  pretty  folly  might  have  been  pardoned  for  the  beauty  of 
the  coral  portal  through  which  the  words  issued.  She  was  dressed  in  most 
exquisite  taste,  and  altogether  had  the  most  captivating,  charming,  irresisti- 
ble air  in  the  world. 

"  Now,  father,"  she  was  saying,  "  you  know  I  do  not  love  the  country ; 
its  solitude  is  stifling  and  deadening ;  I  feel  under  a  sort  of  incubus,  which, 
the  instant  I  enter  Paris,  I  fling  away" — she  threw  back  her  hands  with  a 
graceful,  child-like  motion,  "  and  breathe  lightly  and  joyfully  again.  But 
you  never  saw  such  a  country  as  this  of  Languedoc.  You  never  saw  any- 
thing so  lovely  as  the  way  in  which  Henri's  father  and  mother  live.  Oh ! 
the  sunlight  over  those  woods,  and  the  moon  resting  on  the  dark,  shining 
leaves,  and  casting  great  shadows  beyond.  They  have  a  charming  cottage 
in  the  very  midst,  and  everything  is  so  light  and  cool,  and  gracefully  pretty 
in  it    You  know  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  certainly  the  Eng- 
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lish  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  beyond  all  comparison.  I  do  not 
know  why — bnt  1  was  not  the  least  ennuye'  there,  there  was  such  a  cheerful, 
indescribably  sunny  sort  of  influence  over  the  whole  house.  The  day  so 
fully  occupied ;  Madame  de  Roche  has  so  many  pets ;  and  I  would  go  and 
feed  and  take  care  of  them  with  her ;  then  we  would  work  in  the  garden, 
(she  has  odd  little  implements  made  on  purpose  for  her — light  and  easily 
managed,)  and  I  worked  with  her — till  my  hands — ah !  you  never  saw  any 
thing  look  as  my  hands  did.  She  taught  me,  too,  to  make  nice  things  for 
the  dessert ;  and  it  did  delight  Henri  to  see  me  look  conceited,  and  boast 
and  insist  upon  his  eating  them,  whether  he  would  or  not  We  drove  out 
every  night  at  dusk,  and  returned  when  the  moon  was  rising.  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  any  idea  of  Madame  de  Roche — the  dear  little  round  fat 
woman.  Oh!  so  fat;  absolutely  roly-poly — with  such  beautiful,  white, 
dimpled  hands,  a  clear  fresh  skin,  not  a  thread  of  gray  in  the  dark  abun- 
dant glossy  hair,  and  an  expression  as  if  she  longed  to  bless  and  beautify 
the  whole  world.  She  has  a  perfect  genius  for  music — plays  on  the  guitar,  and 
sings  charmingly,  without  ever  so  much  as  knowing  one  written  note  from 
another.  She  had  a  little  grand-child,  on  whom  she  perfectly  doated,  who 
looked  so  much  like  the  English — a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  graceful  little 
angel ;  she  reminded  me  of  Madeleine.  Ah  !  father,  I  went  to  the  convent 
to  see  dear  Madeleine,  and  she  looked  so  pale  and  sad  behind  the  grate ;  so 
much  paler  and  sadder  than  when  here  with  us.  I  know  she  is  not  happy  ; 
and  my  heart  ached  when  I  saw  her,  and  I  stretched  out  my  hands,  but  the 
grille  was  between  us,  and  then — I  could  not  help  it — I  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears,  and  Madeleine  fainted,  and  they  carried  her  away,  and  told  me  I 
must  not  come  again  in  a  long,  long  time."  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  said 
Diderot,  at  length,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  the  life  is  killing  her."  "  Now  I 
must  go/'  said  his  daughter,  rising ;  "  I  have  been  with  you  at  least  two 
hours.  You  must  come  and  see  us,  dear  father ;  you  will  soon  be  well 
enough  to  go  out,  and  then  you  must  come  and  see  us  at  our  rooms.  You 
have  no  idea  how  grand  we  look,  and  you  cannot  possibly  have  any  idea: 
how  grand  we  feel.  You*  11  come  in  *  carriage,  and  be  ushered  up  stairs, 
the  door  will  be  thrown  open,  and  I'll  make  a  grand,  sweeping,  stately  cour- 
tesy, as  if  it  were  a  prince  of  the  blood.  You'll  be  seated  in  the  most  su- 
perb, stately  chair  in  the  room,  and  I'll  sit  at  a  respectful  distance  from  you, 
and  inquire,  with  the  utmost  deference,  into  the  state  of  your  highness's 

health ;  perhaps,  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  last  opera and 

then  I'll  race  across  to  the  big,  stately  chair,  and  kiss  you  to  death." 
Diderot  smiled;  he  would  not  throw  a  damper  on  her  happiness;  for  he 
knew,  though  she  little  dreamt  it,  that  he  never  would  walk  out  of  his  own 
house  again.  As  the  door  closed  upon  the  gay,  graceful  apparition,  a  shade 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the  apartment ;  it  looked  dark  and  cheerless. 
"  How  do  you  do  V  and  one  of  those  individuals  entered  who  never  make 
any  one  feel  any  better.  "  You  look  wretchedly ;  I  asked  Doctor  ■ 
about  you  this  morning,  and  he  shook  his  head.  You  do  not  go  out  at  all," 
he  continued,  assisting  himself  to  a  chair.  "  I  should  suppose  you  would 
be  wearied  to  death  staying  here ;  it  is  detestable  to  be  sick.  I've  just 
seen  Grinun,  and  he  tells  me  that  rascally  publisher  cheated  you  roundly ; 
your  books  are  selling  for  ten  times  the  sum  he  paid  for  the  copyright 
You  might  have  cleared  a  handsome  fortune  if  you  had  been  a  little  keener. 
I  can  assure  you  you'll  have  need  of  all  you  could  have  got,  my  good 
friend ;  for  though  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Roche  live  very  charmingly, 
they  spend  a  charming  amount  of  money  doing  it  By-the-bye,  it  is  aston- 
ishing what  success  some  people  have.    You  have  heard  of  1    He 
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has  become  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Due  himself  said  to  him, 
the  other  day,  after  a  profusion  of  elegant  compliments,  Diderot's  has  been 
called  the  most  encyclopedical  head  in  France,  but  you,  monsieur,  out- 
Herod  Herod.  Now,  my  friend,  you  have  spent  a  life-time  in  acquiring 
the  reputation  which  this  man  thus  secures  in  an  hour.  Other  people  have 
made  fortunes  out  of  you.  Riviere  is  perpetually  laughing  at  the  readiness 
with  which  you  are  imposed  upon ;  so  ungrateful  in  him,  when  he  has  been 
such  a  gainer  by  it.  But  you  look  pale ;  I  am  wearying  you.  Good  morn* 
ing.  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  last  long ;"  and  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
head,  he  vanished  Diderot  closed  his  eyes ;  he  did  not  wish  to  last  long ; 
his  daughter  had  filled  his  soul  with  sweet  visions  and  fancies,  but  this  man 
had  come  like  the  Sirocco  across.  He  touched  a  bell,  and  his  wife  entered 
with  a  glass  of  water.  He  asked,  in  a  fretful  tone,  for  the  basket  of  fruit, 
and  helped  himself  to  an  apricot.  "  Pray,  do  not  eat  that,  Denis !"  she  ex- 
claimed, supplicatingly.  "  Why,  how  the  deuce  can  it  hurt  me  V  he  re- 
turned ;  and  with  the  words  on  his  lips  and  fruit  yet  in  his  hand,  fell  back 
and  expired. 


THE  NATURAL  JUSTICE  OF  WAR. 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  much  censured  for  saying  that  it  is  not  the  habit 
of  Americans  to  consider  the  "natural  justice  of  war."  Now,  we  are  no 
admirers  of  Mr.  Webster's  political  opinions  or  character.  We  have  freely 
condemned  his  political  course.  It  has  generally  been  in  opposition  to  the 
democratic  party.  We  have  no  confidence  in  him  as  a  politician  ;  and  as  a 
statesman,  however  great  he  may  be  esteemed,  however  brilliant  he  may 
appear  on  the  historic  page,  however  he  may  command  the  admiration  of 
men,  he  lacks  the  affections  of  the  people ;  he  is  distrusted  in  popular  opin- 
ion— and  he  must  ever  be  held  by  the  democracy,  so  far  as  respects  his  po- 
litical action,  in  cold  and  repulsive  aversion.  But  then  we  dislike  to  see 
the  use  made  of  the  sentiment,  not  many  months  ago  advanced  by  him, 
seized  upon,  as  it  has  been,  and  tortured  into  an  unjust  imputation  on  the 
American  people.  One  would  suppose  enough  could  be  said  by  democratic 
editors  against  Mr.  Webster,  without  converting  the  casual  remark  alluded 
to  into  a  meaning,  as  derogatory  to  the  orator's  common  sense  as  to  his  or- 
dinary patriotism. 

Setting  aside  all  explanations,  said  to  have  been  made,  we  want  to  know 
if  it  is  not  true,  not  only  as  it  respects  Americans,  but  also  with  regard  to 
every  people,  that  they  do  not  "  consider"  the  "  natural  justice  of  war" 
when  embarking  therein.  Most  wars  commence  from  sudden  aggression. 
A  nation  is  involved  in  its  horrors  without  the  opportunity  of  deliberation. 
A  point  of  honor,  from  which  neither  belligerent  can  recede,  often  precipi- 
tates hostilities.  Commercial  or  other  interests  at  stake,  make  war  fre- 
quently an  act  of  political  necessity.  Now,  what  have  all  these  causes  of 
war  to  do  with  its  "  natural  justice/'  Fine  philosophical  statesmen  those 
would  be,  indeed !  who,  when  any  of  these  sorts  of  war  should  be  sprung 
upon  them,  instead  of  putting  their  country  in  the  panoply  of  defence, 
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should  pause  to  discuss  with  their  rampant  assailants  the  "  natural  justice" 
of  the  war  they  are  waging. 

From  Nimrod  to  the  present  day,  the  "  natural  justice"  of  war  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  last  thing  whieh  has  ever  entered  the  heads  of  the 
combatants.  To  a  Christian — a  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  wars  are 
unjust  The  "  natural  justice  of  war,"  therefore,  in  the  estimation  of  such, 
is  an  absurdity.  If  Christians  implicitly  followed  the  injunctions  of  their 
Divine  Master,  there  would  be  neither  wars  of  aggression  or  defence. 

But  suppose  that  nations  actuaHy  did,  in  these  modern  days,  in  the  years 
of  our  Lord,  consider  wisely  the  "  natural  justice  of  war" — let  us  inquire 
how  faithfully  we,  as  a  people,  have  considered  it  in  all  those  wars  which 
we  have  waged  against  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  ?  We  have,  indeed, 
mastered  a  mighty  continent ;  and  where  are  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  who  once  swarmed  on  the  shores  ? — basked  in  the  sands  1 — bounded 
on  the  prairie,  and  lorded  as  legitimate  sovereigns  of  this  vast  empire  1 
Where  are  they  %  Qod  Almighty  has  recorded  the  "  natural  justice"  of 
those  wars,  by  which  it  has  been  the  "  habit"  of  their  Christian'successors  to 
extirpate  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  mighty  wave  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion  has  swept  on  and  on,  without  much  regard  to  the  "  natural 
justice"  of  its  progress — till  the  roar  of  the  resistless  inundation  mingles 
with  the  surges  of  the  Pacific,  and  re-echoes  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

There  probably  never  was  a  serious  dispute  between  two  civilized 
nations,  which  two  wise  and  good  men  of  each  could  not  have  adjusted 
amicably  and  satisfactorily,  and  consistently  with  the  principles  of  natural 
justice.  But  alas !  these  principles  are  the  last  rule  of  nations.  Practi- 
cally, all  statesmen  look  chiefly  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  their 
own  country. 

And  now  to  bring  the  subject  home  to  the  present  condition  of  our  na- 
tional affairs — we  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Webster,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss the  "  natural  justice"  of  the  present  war  with  Mexico-— we  are  equally 
unwilling  to  "  count  the  cost"  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  his  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  We  are  in  for  it,  and  we  must  win.  Triumph  and  glory  must 
crown  our  conquering  progress.  The  party  which  arrays  itself  against  our 
victorious  march  upon  the  aggressive  Mexicans,  will  prove  a  miserable  abor- 
tion of  political  fatuity. 

But  when  we  shall  have  "  conquered  peace"— when  we  have  brought  our 
foe  to  terms — then,  it  seems  to  us,  a  difficulty  will  arise  more  serious  than 
the  abstract  "  natural  justice"  of  the  war,  or  than  the  painful  duty  of  count- 
ing the  cost. 

Then,  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  and  not  of  a  section,  must  de- 
termine the  national  action.  Then  more  momentous  questions  than  any 
involved  since  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  must  arise.  For  that 
crisis  public  men  must  prepare,  and  the  press  must  fearlessly  speak  in  re- 
lation to  it,  in  all  its  bearings  and  consequences. 
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VERBS  LIMNINGS.— No.  2. 


THE  VAIN  AND  fROUD. 

The  Tain  are  ever  seeking  to  proclaim 

A  beauty,  fortune,  or  a  noisy  name. 

Their  self-conceit  is  never  pleased  so  well 

As  when  a  crowd  can  see  them  puff  and  swell.— 

The  idling  groups  that  gather  in  the  street, 

Or  in  saloons,  where  all  is  gilded,  meet. 

Their  shallow  minds  are  ever  bent  on  arts 

Whose  practice  will  display  their  showy  parts, 

Draw  notes  of  praise  from  Admiration's  quill. 

Or  petty  comments  on  a  good  or  ill. 

No  matter  which— to  such  sad  straits  they're  driven, 

Attention  pleases,  though  to  vice  tie  given. 

The  body's  decked  in  all  the  hues  combined, 

While  quite  as  many  glaze  the  painted  mind. 

Through  these  its  purposes  are  shifting  still, 

As  each  in  turn  lends  color  to  the  will ; 

And  prismed  sight  complacently  espies 

Like  admiration  in  all  other  eyes. 

Another  feature  characters  the  proud; 

They  seek  no  flatt'ry  from  the  changeful  crowd. 

Careless  of  what  is  thought  or  said  by  these, 

Will  learn  no  arts  their  vanity  to  please. 

In  all  they  meet,  expect  the  lowly  bent 

And  modest  head  in  meek  acknowledgment 

Of  vast  superiority  accords 

A  slight  return  that  graciously  rewards. 

Important  ends,  however  much  desired, 

Pride  scorns  to  gain  if  meanness  be  required, 

Forever  craving,  still  its  want  conceals, 

Lest  common  ill  a  common  rank  reveals. 

And  oft  in  lonely  grandeur  moves  apart, 

While  bitter  fancy  gnaws  its  own  stern  heart. 

It  scorns  to  do  what  much  it  wishes  done, 

Lest  false  construction  should  the  truth  outrun. 

Seeming  encased  in  prpofest  coat  of  mail, 

No  web  of  gossamer  was  e'er  so  frail ; 

And  souls  that  seem  of  adamantine  strength. 

Are  pierced  by  trifles  of  a  pin's  point  length ! 

No  nature  so  belies  its  outward  show; 

None  feels  so  keenly  the  most  trifling  blow ; 

And  none  that  contradicts  itself  so  much — 

For  giants1  blows  will  seem  a  fairy's  touch, 

And  scarcely  felt  while  victory  is  gained 

By  those  high  spirits  are  by  pride  sustained. 

Weak  in  their  strength,  and  in  their  weakness  strong, 

The  proud  charge  others,  whilst  themselves  they  wrong. 
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0  u  The  grave  '§  the  pulpit  of  departed  man, 

From  it  he  speak*/' 

Punt,  in  one  of  his  letters,  asserts  that  he  has  frequently  observed, 
amongst  the  noble  actions  and  remarkable  sayings  of  distinguished  persons 
in  either  sex,  those  which  have  been  most  celebrated  have  not  always  been 
the  most  worthy  of  admiration.  The  remark  is  no  less  true  at  the  present 
day.  How  many  of  the  unostentatiously  great  have  passed  away  without 
the  loud  clarion  of  fame  to  echo  their  virtues  to  the  living  multitudes  !  But 
for  this,  what  a  rich  store  of  instruction  might  have  been  garnered  from  the 
final  utterances  of  many  a  heaven-bound  spirit  If,  says  an  eminent  theo- 
logian, the  reputation  of  the  living  were  the  only  source  from  which  the 
honor  of  our  race  is  derived,  the  death  of  an  eminent  man  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  immitigable  grief.  It  is  the  lot  of  few  to  attain  great  distinction, 
before  death  has  placed  them  above  the  distorting  medium  through  which 
men  are  seen  by  their  contemporaries.  It  is  the  lot  of  still  fewer  to  attain 
it  by  qualities  which  exafl  the  character  of  pur  species.  Envy  denies  the 
capacity  of  some;  slander  stigmatises  the  principles  of  others ;  fashion  gives 
an  occasional  currency  to  false  pretensions ;  and  the  men  by  whom  the  age 
is  hereafter  to  be  known,  are  often  too  much  in  advance  of  it  to  be  discern- 
ible by  the  common  eye.  All  these  causes  combine  to  reduce  the  stock  of 
living  reputation  as  much  below  the  real  merits  of  the  age,  as  it  is  below 
the  proper  dignity  of  man ;  and  he  who  should  wish  to  elevate  his  spirit  by 
great  examples  of  wisdom,  genius  and  patriotism,  if  he  could  not  derive 
diem  from  the  illustrious  dead,  would  have  better  reason  than  the  son  of 
Philip,  to  weep  at  the  limits  which  confined  him.  To  part  with  the  great 
and  good  from  a  world  which  thus  wants  them,  and  not  to  receive  there- 
after the  refreshing  influence  of  their  purified  and  exalted  fame,  would  be  to 
make  death  almost  the  master  of  our  virtue,  as  he  appears  to  be  of  our  pe- 
rishable bodies.  The  living  and  the  dead  are,  however,  but  one  family  ; 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  affluence  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  re- 
mains to  enrich  their  posterity.  The  great  fountain  of  human  character 
lies  beyond  the  confines  of  life,  where  the  passions  cannot  invade  it.  It  is 
io  that  region,  that  among  innumerable  proofs  of  man's  nothingness,  are 
preserved  the  records  of  his  immortal  descent  and  destiny.  It  is  there  the 
spirits  of  all  ages,  after  their  sun  is  set,  are  gathered  into  one  firmament,,  to 
shed  their  unquenchable  light  upon  us.  It  is  in  the  great  assembly  of  the 
dead,  that  the  philosopher  and  the  patriot,  who  have  passed  from  lire,  com- 
plete their  benefaction  to  mankind,  by  becoming  imperishable  examples  of 
virtue.  Beyond  the  circle  of  those  private  affections  which  cannot  choose, 
but  shrink  from  the  inroads  of  death,  there  is  no  grief  then  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  eminently  good  and  wise.  No  tears  but  those  of  gratitude,  should 
fall  into  the  graves  of  such  as  are  gathered  in  honor  to  their  forefathers. 
By  their  now  unenvied  virtues  and  talents,  they  have  become  a  new  posses- 
sion to  posterity ;  and  when  we  commemorate  them,  and  pay  the  debt  which 
is  their  due,  we  increase  and  confirm  our  own  inheritance.  Cyrus,  in  his 
last  agonies,  desired  the  Persians  to  rejoice  at  his  funeral,  and  not  to  lament 
as  if  he  were  really  dead/ 

The  ideas  usually  entertained  respecting  dissolution,  jWjfegjp ry  unphilo- 
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sophical.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  separation  of  soul  and  body 
with  horror  and  dread,  as  if  death  were  necessarily  agonizing  and  distress- 
ing, but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  universally  :  the  instances,  indeed, 
to  the  contrary,  are  both  numerous  and  striking.  How  frequently  do 
we  bear  or  witness  the  departure  of  a  spirit  from  its  frail  tenement,  marked 
by  all  the  placidity  of  a  summer  sun-set,  wholly  insensible  to  pain — rather, 
indeed,  joyously  relinquishing  its  hold  on  things  of  earth  ?  Dr.*  Hunter  was 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  few  moments  prior  to  his  decease,  he  said  to  a 
friend  who  attended  him — "  If  I  had  strength  to  hold  a  pen,  I  would  write 
how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die." 

By  way  of  exordium  to  what  is  to  follow  respecting  the  death-scenes  of 
remarkable  persons,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  a  brief  citation  from  Lowell, 
the  poet,  as  it  evinces  all  the  glowing  beaaty  of  a  poet's  feeling.  Speaking 
of  the  final  disunion  of  our  complex  being,  when  the  drapery  of  oar  hu- 
manity is  about  to  be  laid  by,  he  says  : 

"  Why  should  men  ever  be  afraid  to  die,  but  that  they  regard  the  spirit  as  se- 
eowtary  to  that  which  is  but  its  mere  appendage  and  conveniency — its  symbol,  ils 
word,  its  means  of  visibility  ?  If  the  soul  lose  this  poor  mansion  of  hers  by  the 
sudden  conflagration  of  disease,  or  by  the  slow  decay  of  age,  is  she  therefore  house- 
less and  shelterless  ?  If  she  cast  away  this  sotted  and  tattered  garment,  is  she 
therefore  naked?  A  child  looks  forward  to  his  new  suit,  and  dons  it  joyfully;  we 
cling  to  our  rags  and  foulness.  -  We  should  welcome  death  as  one  who  brings  us 
tidings  of  the  findiog  of  long- lost  titles  to  a  large  family  estate,  and  set  out  gladly 
to  take  possession,  though,  it  may  be,  not  without  a  natural  tenr  for  the  humbler 
home  we  are  leaving.  Death  always  means  us  a  kindness,  though  he  has  often  a 
gruff  way  of  offering  it. 

.  "  The  realm  of  death  seems  an  enemy's  country  to  most  men,  on  whose  shores 
they  are  loathly  driven  by  stress  of  weather.  To  the  wise  man  it  Is  me  desired 
port  where  he  moors  his  bark  gladly,  as  in  some  quiet  haven  of  the  Fortunate  Isles. 
It  is  the  golden  west  into  which  his  sun  sinks,  and  sinking,  casts  back  a  glory  upon 
the  leaden  cloud-rack  which  had  darkly  besieged  his  day. 

"  We  look  at  death  through  the  cheap-glazed  windows  of  the  flesh,  and  believe? 
him  the  monster  which  the  flawed  and  cracked  glass  represents  him." 

The  moralist  inquires,  how  a  man  has  lived  ?  our  curiosity  is  even  more 
excited  as  to  how  he  died ;  and  it  is  a  no  less  interesting  question  to  ascer- 
tain what  influence  mental  cultivation  has  exerted  on  his  last  moments. 
The  close  of  cultivated  men,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  marked  by  se* 
renity  and  composure,  from  the  ascendancy  of  their  mental  powers  overr 
coming  the  terrors  of  death.  This  is,  however,  most  triumphantly  exhibi- 
ted in  the  decease  of  the  Christian,  since  he  brings  to  the  solemn  occasion 
the  soul-transporting  influences  of  a  "  hope  full  of  immortality."  The  de- 
grees of  mental  supremacy  in  the  article  of  death,  cause  the  differences 
which  characterize  the  last  hours  of  men  of  various  nations.  The  prevail* 
ing  unintellectual  tendencies  of  the  Turks  induce,  consequently,  their 
greater  tenacity  to  life,  from  their  indolent  love  of  animal  indulgence ;  the 
recklessness  and  uncivilized  habits  of  the  Arabs,  and  other  predatory  races, 
account  for  their, utter  indifference  to  the  value  of  existence,  and  the  calm 
philosophy  of  the  Germans,  their  stoicism ;  while  the  mercurial  volatility, 
and  irritability  of  the  French,  supply  ns  with  tha  solution  of  the  causes 
which  render  them  no  less  the  victims  of  disquietude  at  the  period  of  disso- 
lution ;  for  too  generally,  to  quit  the  scenes  of  busy  life  is,  according  to  their 
belief — 

"  To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  whore." 

How  grateful  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  last  expressions  of  Addison,  whose 
spirit  was  illumed  by  the  cheering  light  of  Divine  truth.    When  he  called 
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to  his  bed-side  his  profligate  son-in-law,  exclaiming,  "  Behold,  with  what 
tranquillity  a  Christian  can  die  1"  The  ancients  have  left  as  many  touching 
instances  of  the  ruling  principle  that  reigned  in  life,  being  most  powerful 
on  the  dying. 

"  Call  it  not  vain — they  do  not  err  whp  say, 

The  rating  principle  our  life  that  marked, 
Is  Been  most  visibly  when  to  decay 

We  yield.    The  seaman  deems  himself  embarked, 
That  man  of  tempests  and  of  direful  storms ; 

The  miser  clutches  at  his  gold  and  dies; 
'       Springing  from  off  his  couch,  the  hated  forma 

Of  enemies  the  warrior  chief  descries : 
Visions  of  all  his  actions  swiftly  pass 

In  panoramic  view  his  eyes  before  ;— 
The  poet,  as  he  breathed  Lis  *  choaked  alas !' 

Has  feebly  pointed  to  his  escritoir. 
These  show  the  spell  that  charmed  our  lives  along,— 
E'en  m  the  last— the  dying  hour  is  strong;'9 

Seneca,  the  moralist,  endured  pains  and  agonies  that  were  long  add  violent, 
as  he  lay  with  his  veins  opened,  pouring  forth  his  life ;  yet  his  sufferings,1 
acute  as  they  roust  have  been,  could  not  repress  his  fortitude  or  his  elo- 
quence. He  dictated,  we  learn  from  history,  a  discourse  to  two  secretaries, 
which  was  read  with  great  avidity  after  his  death  by  the  people,  but  which  has 
since  perished  in  the  wreck  of  time.     Says  a  contemporary : 

"  What  a  lesson  is  there  taught  in  the  withering  rebuke  and  apostrophe  of 
Caesar,  when  he  fell,  cleft  to  the  ground  by  the  conspirators'  daggers:  'Et  tu, 
Brute  !'  It  reveals  the  faithlessness  of  friends,  though  deemed  as  firm  as  the  sea- 
beaten  rock  ;  it  shows  the  poignancy  of  the  sorrow  that  momentarily  wrung  die 
Emperor's  bosom,  when  he  perceived  Brutus  foremost  in  dealing  the  fatal  Wows. 
1  Et  tu,  Brute ."  surely  those  words  speak  volumes — lessons  that  should  ever"  he. 
garnered  op  fondly !  The  remark  of  the  wicked  and  voluptuous  Nero,  ht  his' 
dying  moments,  is  worthy  of  record:  •  Is  this  your  fidelity  V  said  he  to  a  freeoV 
man,  who,  under  pretence  of  staying  the  blood,  was  endeavoring  to  hasten  his' 
master's  death." 

The  poet  Lucan,  in  the  very  act  of  expiring,  repeated  the  beautiful  de- 
scription, in  his  own  poem  of  the  "  Pharsalia,"  of  a  person  in  his  precise* 
circumstances : 

11  Nee,  sicof'vulnere,  sanguis 
Emicuit  lentus :  ruptis  eadzt  undiqne  venis. 

Pars  ultima  trunci 
Tradidit  io  letum  vacuus  vicalibns,  arras 
At,  tumidus  qua  pulpio  jacet,  qui  viscera  fervent 
Hffiseruut,  ibi  fata  dm ;  Luctataque  mnltum 
Hac  cum  parte  Wri  vix  omnia  membra  tolerant." 

The  story  of  Arria  exh/bits  a  memorable  instance  of  heroic  fortitude1. 
Pectus,  her  husband,  having  joined  Scribonianus,  who  was  in  arms  in  lllyria 
against  Claudius,  was  taken,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Arria  having  in  vain  solicited  his  life,  persuaded  him  to  destroy  him- 
self, rather  than  submit  to  an  ignominious  end.  Pliny  records,  she  plunged 
the  dagger  into  her  breast,  and  then  presented  it  to  her  husband,  exclaim- 
ing, *'l*o3tas,  it  is  not  painful !"  Marc  Antony  died,  exhorting  Cleopatra' 
not  to  lament,  but  to  congratulate  himself  upori  his  former  felicity ;  consid- 
ering himself  as  one  who  had  lived  the  most  powerful  of  men,  atid  at  last  as" 
perishing  by  the  hand  of  a  Roman.    Cleopatra's  end  was  equally  indicative' 
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of  her  character ;  her  love  to  Antony,  even  after  his  decease,  remained  true. 
In  all  her  gorgeous  robes  she  feasted  at  a  splendid  banquet,  previous  to  ap- 
plying the  asp  ;  her  attendants  found  her  on  a  gilded  couch,  even 

<'  More  beautiful  in  death  than  life !" 

Near  her,  Inas,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  stretched  lifeless  at  her 
feet ;  and  Charmion,  herself  almost  expiring,  was  settling  the  diadem  upon 
Cleopatra's  head.  "  Alas  1"  cried  one  of  the  messengers,  "  was  this  well 
done,  Charmion  V  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  was  well  done ;  such  a  death 
becomes  a  glorious  queen,  descended  from  a  race  of  noble  ancestors.1'  On 
pronouncing  these  words,  she  fell  down  and  died  with  her  much-loved  mis- 
tress. 

We  have  many  instances  of  persons  who  have  evinced  their  strength 
of  mind,  by  composing  verses  when  on  the  point  of  death.  The  emperor 
Adrian,  before  expiring,  it  is  stated,  composed  the  celebrated  epigram, 
"Animula  Vagula  Biandula."  Salmasius,  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease, 
still  young,  and  while  in  momentary  expectation  of  death,  composed  his 
epitaph  in  verse.  We  have  abundance  of  instances  on  record,  however,  of 
the  last  moments  of  celebrated  men,  evincing 

"  The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 

And  even  is  this  the  case  with  some  of  that  limited  number  of  the  world's 
great  thinkers  and  seers,  who  discern 

-  u  The  far-off  mountain-tops  of  distant  thoughts, 
That  men  of  common  stature  never  saw." 

When  Alfieri  drew  near  his  end,  he  was  persuaded  to  see  a  priest,  but  on 
his  appearing,  he  begged  him  to  defer  his  visit  another  day.  On  the  mor- 
row, when  the  official  again  appeared,  he  urged,  "  at  present  I  have  but  a 
few  minutes  to  live,"  and  entreating  that  the  Countess  of  Albany — widow 
of  Stuart,  the  Pretender—might  be  called,  exclaimed,  on  seeing her,  "  Clasp 
my  hand,  my  dear  friend,  I  die !"  and  immediately  expired.  Petrarch  died 
of  apoplexy,  seated  in  his  library,  with  one  arm  resting  on  a  book.  De 
Lagnyi  who  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  the  study  of  the  law,  having 
fallen  on  Euclid,  found  it  so  congenial  to  his  disposition,  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics.  In  his  last  moments,  when  he  retained  no  further 
recollection  of  the  friends  surrounding  his  bed,  one  of  them,  perhaps  to 
make  a  philosophical  experiment,  thought  proper  to  ask  him  the  square  of 
12;  our  dying  mathematician  instantly,  and  perhaps  without  knowing  that 
he  answered,  replied,  "  144."  Pere  Bouhours  was  a  French  grammarian, 
who  had  been  justly  accused  of  paying  too  scrupulous  an  attention  to  the 
minutioe  of  letters.  He  was  more  solicitous  of  his  words  than  his  thoughts. 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  dying,  he  called  out  to  his  friends  (a  correct 
grammarian  to  the  last,)  "  Jivas,  ou  je  vais  tnourir  ;  V unouV autre  se  dit." 
When  Malherbe  was  dying,  he  reprimanded  his  nurse  for  making  use  of  a 
solecism  in  her  language.  And  when  his  confessor  represented  to  him  the 
felicities  of  a  future  state,  in  low  and  trite  expressions,  the  dying  critic  in- 
terrupted him, — "  Hold  your  tongue,"  he  said,  "  your  wretched  style  only 
makes  me  out  of  conceit  with  them.  The  favorite  studies  and  amusements 
of  the  learned  La  Moth  le  Vayer  consisted  in  accounts  of  the  most  distant 
countries.  He  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  this  master-passion, 
when  death  hung  upon  his  lips,    fiernier,  the  celebrated  traveller,  entering. 
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and  drawing  the  curtains  of  his  bed  to  take  his  eternal  farewell,  the  dying 
man  turned  to  him,  and  with  a  faint  voice  inquired,  "  Well,  my  friend,  what 
news  from  the  Qreat  Mogul?1'  The  virtuous  Erasmus,  when  dyingr  ex- 
claimed, "  Domine  I  Domine !  fac  finem !  fac  finem  !"  Boyle,  having  pre- 
pared his  proof  for  the  printer,  pointed  to  where  it  lay  when  dying.  The 
last  words  of  Lord  Chesterfield  were,  "  Give  Dayroles  a  chair."  The  last 
words  of  Nelson  were,  "  Tell  Collingwood  to  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor/' 
Charles  I.,  on  the  scaffold,  said,  "  I  fear  not  death !  death  is  not  terrible  to 
me."  Sir  Thomas  More  pleasantly  said,  when  mounting  the  scaffold,  "  I 
pray  you  see  me  up  safe ;  and  for  my  coming  down,  let  me  shift  for  myself." 
Rousseau  called  bis  wife  to  the  bedside,  and  told  her  to  throw  up  the  win- 
dow, "  that  he  might  see  once  more  the  magnificent  scene  of  nature."  The 
no  We  testimony  of  Frederic  V.,  of  Denmark,  who,  in  his  last  moments,  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me,  in  my  last  hour,  that  I  have  never 
wilfully  offended  any  one,  and  that  there  is  not  a  drop  of  blood  on  my  hands," 
might  also  be  cited.  Whether  true  or  fabulous,  Homer  is  said  to  have 
died  of  grief,  at  not  being  able  to  expound  a  riddle,  propounded  by  some 
simple  fisherman — "  Leaving  what 's  took*  what  we  took  hot,  we  bring!" 
a  knotty  point,  it  is  true,  but  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  one's  precious 
vitality. 

Chaucer  repeated,  in  his  last  moments,  the  "  Balade  made  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucyer,  upon  his  dethe  bedde,  lying  in  his  grete  anguisse."  As  few 
readers  may  be  familiar  with  these  beautiful  stanzas,  we  subjoin  a  portion 
of  them,  with  the  orthography  modernized : 

u  Fly  from  the  crowd,  and  be  to  virtue  true, 

Content  with  what  thou  hast  tho'  it  be  small ; 
To  hoard  brings  hate ;  nor  lefty  thoughts  pursue — 

He  who  climbs  high  endangers  many  a  fall. 
Envy's  a  shade  that  ever  waits  on  fame, 

And  oft  the  sun  that  raises,  it  will  hide ;    . 
Trace  not  in  life  a  vast  expensive  scheme, 

But  be  thy  wishes  to  thy  state  allied. 
Be  mild  to  others,  to  thyself  severe, 

80  troth  shall  shield  thee,  or  from  hart  or  fear." 

Waller  affords  a  somewhat  similar  instance  with  the  above.  He  expired 
in  the  act  of  rehearsing  some  favorite  passage  from  Virgil : — likewise 
ethers  of  more  recent  date,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  who,  at  the 
moment  he  expired,  uttered,  with  the  energy  of  devotion,  these  two  lines  of 
his  version  of  Dies  Ira : 

"  My  God,  my  father,  and  mv  friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  iu  my  end." 

Tasso's  dying  request  to  Cardinal  Cynthia,  is  expressive  of  that  settled 
melancholy  which  hung  over  him  through  life :  "  1  have  but  one  favor  to 
ask/'  said  he,  "  that  you  would  collect  my  works,  and  commit  them  to  the 
flames;  particularly  my  Jerusalem  Delivered."  But  how  beautifully  pa- 
thetic are  the  last  words  he  uttered  this  side  the  grave !  how  sublime 
their  pathos  and  sentiment ! — the  breathing  of  a  soul  entranced  in  seraphic 
enjoyment !  His  friend  and  physician,  Rinaldini,  informed  him  that  he 
had  no-  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  and  how  did  this  affect  him  1  His  last 
words  were, — "  1*  manus  tuav Domine" — though  life  became  extinct  be- 
fore he  could  pronounce  them  all.  He  lived  to  receive  great  honors  at  the 
Eternal  City,  and  from  the  Pope.  Klopstock  expired  in  the  rehearsal  of 
bis  own  beautiful  verses,  descriptive  of  the  death  of  Mary*  the  sister  of 
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Mary  and  Lazarus.    This  song  of  Mary,  observes  Mad.  de  Stael,  was  nog 
at  the  public  funeral  of  the  poet 

We  lately  met  with  a  touching  incident,  which  we  transcribe,  related  of 
a  celebrated  French  comic  writer,  Louis  de  Boissi,  who,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  labored  incessantly  for  the  public,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
popular  favor,  was  at  one  time  languishing,  with  a  wile  and  child,  under  the 

Eressure  of  the  extremest  poverty.  Boissi  had  friends,  who  would  readily 
ave  relieved  him ;  but  they  ware  never  made  acquainted  with  his  real  con- 
dition, or  had  pot  that  friendly  impetuosity  which  forces  assistance  on  the 
modest  sufferer.  He  became  at  length  the  prey  of  distress,  and  sunk  into 
despondency.  The  shortest  way  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  his  load  of 
misery,  seemed  to  him  to  be  death ;  on  which  he  speculated  with  the  de- 
spair of  a  man  who  has  none  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  His  wife, 
who  was  no  less  weary  of  life,  listened  with  participation,  as  often  as  he 
declaimed,  in  ail  the  warmth  of  poetic  rapture,  on  the  topic  of  deliverance 
from  this  earthly  prison,  and  the  smiling  prospects  of  futurity ;  till,  at 
length,  she  formed  the  resolution  to  accompany  him  in  death.  They  could 
Dot,  however,  bear  to  think  of  leaving  their  beloved  son,  of  five  years  old, 
in  a  world  of  misery  and  sorrow ;  it  was  therefore  agreed  to  take  the  child 
along  with  them,  on  their  passage  to  another  and  better ;  and  the  mode  of 
dissolution  they  chose  was  starvation.  Shutting  themselves  up  in  their 
apartments,  an  obscure  and  wretched  abode,  they  prepared  for  their  disso- 
lution with  immovable  fortitude.  When  any  one  came  and  knocked,  they 
crept  trembling  into  a  corner  for  fear  of  being  discovered.  Their  little 
boy,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  silence  the  calls  of  hunger  by  artificial  rea- 
sons, whimpering  and  crying,  asked  for  bread ;  but  they  always  found 
means  to  quiet  him. 

It  occurred  to  one  of  Boissi's  friends,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that 
he  should  never  find  him  at  home.  At  first  he  thought  the  family  had 
changed  their  lodgings ;  but  on  assuring  himself  of  the  contrary,  he  began 
to  be  alarmed.  He  called  several  times  in  one  day,  and  at  last  burst  open 
the  door ;  when  he  saw  his  friend,  with  his  wife  and  son,  extended  on  the 
bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  sound  \  The  boy  lay 
in  the  middle,  and  the  husband  and  wife  had  their  arms  thrown  over  him. 
The  child  stretched  out  his  little  hands  towards  his  deliverer,  and  his  first 
word  was — bread !  It  was  now  the  third  day  that  not  a  morsel  of  food  had 
passed  his  lips.  The  parents  ky  still,  in  a  perfect  stupor,  and  seemed  quite 
.insensible  to  the  embraces  of  their  agitated  friend.  Their  eyes,  half-shut, 
were  directed  towards  the  boy  ;  and  a  tender  expression  of  pity  could  yet 
be  discerned  glancing  through  those  eyelids  which  were  on  the  point  of  clos- 
ing on  him  for  ever.  The  friend  hastened  to  take  measures  for  their  recovery, 
but  did  not  succeed  without  great  difficulty.  They  thought  themselves 
already  far  from  the  troubles  of  life,  and  were  terrified  at  being  suddenly 
brought  back  to  them.  Bereft  of  sense  and  reflection,  they  yielded,  how* 
ever,  to  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  recall  them  to  life.  Nature  did  her 
office,  and  their  friend  did  not  leave  them  till  fully  restored.  The  occur- 
rence caused  much  excitement  in  Paris  at  the  time,"  and  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour ;  who,  commiserating  the  deplo- 
rable situation  of  poor  Boissi,  sent  him  a  hundred  loo  is  d'ors,  and  soon 
after  procured  for  him  a  lucrative  editorship  of  one  of  the  leading  French 
papers,  with  the  addition  of  a  pension  for  his  wife  and  child  should  they 
survive  him.  Dr.  Johnson's  extreme  fear. of  death  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  preceding.  It  is  well-known,  that,  with  all  his  great  and 
powerful  intellect,  such  was  his  singular  dread  of  dissolution,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  execute  his  will,  lest  the  act  should  hasten  his  end. 
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When  a  friend  called  upon  him  he  exclaimed,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  Jam 
moriturus"  The  "  dread  monster/1  on  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  came 
to  his  mental  apprehension  envisaged  with  all  the  horrors  that  had  so  haunt- 
ed him  through  life.  Byron  was  of  excessive  nervous  irritability ;  he  died, 
according  to  Dr.  Madden's  opinion,  the  victim  of  mal-treatment :  mutter- 
ing inaudibly  some  verses  about  his  sister  rfhd  child,  but  so  inarticulately  as 
not  to  have  been  perceived.  Cowper,  the  most  surprising  instance  of  ner- 
vous melancholy  throughout  the  greater  period  of  his  life-time,  happily 
was  permitted  to  resign  his  spirit,  cheered  by  the  blessed  assurance  of  Chris- 
tian hope, — his  end  was  as  calm  as  a  sleep.  Mary,  Scotland's  ill-fated  queen, 
met  the  "  gloomy  king"  under  the  most  appalling  circumstances,  with  a 
degree  of  firmness  and  heroic  resolution,  strikingly  opposed  to  what  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  so  gentle  a  creature,  oppressed  with  such  heavy 
misfortunes,  and  so  numerous,— deserted  by  every  professed  friend,  with 
only  her  faithful  little  dog  to  share  her  sorrows. 

Clarendon's  pen  dropped  from  his  hand  when  seized  with  a  palsy,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.     Bead  died  in  the  act  of  dictating. 

Napoleon's  last  words  were,  "  lite  d'armee"  an  unmistakable  evidence 
how  his  thoughts  were  occupied  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his  war- 
like career.  What  words  could  be  supposed  more  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  his  history?  He  died  in  his  military  garb,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  put  on  a  short  time  previous  to  his  dissolution. 

Instances  occur  to  us  of  terrible  death- beds,  suoh  as  that  of  the  wretched 
atheist,  Altamont,  the  sad  story  of  whose  mental  anguish,  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution — if  it  were  not,  indeed,  sufficiently  known  already  to  the  reader 
—is  too  harrowing  for  recital  here.  Others,  somewhat  of  the  like  distress- 
ing character,  also  exist  upon  record.  One  we  might  refer  to— that  of  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  accused  of  having  murdered  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
faithful  remembrance  of  which  seemed  to  have  filled  his  mind  with  inde- 
scribable terrors ;  for  it  is  stated,  his  end  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  ever 
witnessed.  His  last  words  were — "  And  must  I  then  die  ? — will  not  all  my 
riches  save  me?  I  could  purchase  a  kingdom,  if  that  would  save  my  life ! 
What  I  is  there  no  bribing  death  ?"  Shakspeare's  description  of  the  Qar- 
dinal's  death  is  awfully  yet  scrupulously  true. 

The  death-bed  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  was  one  of  remorse,  from 
her  faithless  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  'Tis  said 
Elizabeth  shook  her  on  her  dying  couch,  with  "  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I 
never  will."  This  same  queen,  in  her  turn,  endured  the  pangs  of  an  unap- 
peased  conscience  in  her  last  minutes ;  for  she  exclaimed,  "  All  my  posses- 
sions for  a  moment  of  time."  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  have  met  death 
as  a  holy  thing,  rejoicing  in  the  casting  off  the  bondage  of  earth ;  a  calm 
and  peace  have  pervaded  their  actions,  and  a  smile  has  heightened  their 
angelic  looks,  as  they  fled  from  time  for  eternity.  Anne  Boleyn  was  per- 
fectly resigned  to  her  fate ;  her  thoughts  were  on  another  world.  She  ob- 
served, clasping  her  neck,  "  It  is  but  small — very  small."  The  deaths  of 
that  hapless  yet  beautiful  pair,  Lord  Dudley  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  were  marked  by  a  pious  and  settled  composure :  of  the  latter  'tis 
truthfully  said — 

44  Yet  here  she  kneels  in  her  unfolding  yean, 

All  yet  unreached  the  height  of  womanhood. 
Kneels  face  to  face  with  death,  and  feels  no  fears, 

Though  the  keen  axe  be  soon  to  drink  her  blood: 

Calm  looks  she,  as  the  seaman  on  the  flood, 
Whfcta,  thoojh  it  loodly  rra,  *^^7  *»»,  Digitized  byGoOQk 
Shall  bear  him  bravely  to  hi>  distant  home,". 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  in  the  act  of  winding  up  bis  watch — a  singular 
emblem  of  the  winding  up  of  his  own  career  of  brilliant  achievement.  Hal- 
ler,  feeling  his  pulse,  exclaimed,  "  the  artery  ceases  to  beat,"  and  instantly 
expired.  The  following  stanzas,  penned  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  merit  no- 
tice, from  their  richness  and  soft  harmony.  The  author's  name  is  Wood, 
who  resided  in  Kent,  England,  comparatively  unknown  to  fame ;  yet  his 
muse  is  evidently  endowed  with  a  keen  relish  for  Nature's  beauties,  for  he 
seems  to  riot  in  her  magnificent  charms.  Feelingly  he  wrote,  on  his  dying 
couch,  the  following  : 

"  Now  bear  me  hence  away, 
I  like  not  this  close  room,  bo  small  and  dim ; 
Aroand  the  onrtained  bed  are  shadows  glim, 

Which  jaantly  play, 

Taming  my  mind  from  prayer ;  • 
I  know  they  tell  me  of  my  coming  fate, 
Bat  oh !  not  here — I  would  the  change  await 

In  the  coot  air." 

Haydn's  faculties,  like  those  of  many  other  men  celebrated  for  their  ge- 
nius, were  impaired  before  his  frame.  His  latter  years  were  those  of  a 
drooping  and  demented  old  man.  He  was  sometimes  visited  by  strangers ; 
they  found  him  in  a  simple  chamber,  sitting  before  a  desk,  with  the  melan- 
choly look  of  one  who  felt  that  all  his  early  powers  were  gone.  When  he 
took  notice  of  his  visiters  he  smiled,  and  tears  stole  down  his  cheek;  but 
he  sometimes  seemed  to  feel  sudden  bursts  of  memory,  and  talked  strikingly 
of  his  early  career. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  France,  in  1869,  the  in- 
telligence roused  Haydn,  and  exhausted  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  remain- 
ing strength.  He  was  continually  inquiring  for  news ;  he  went  every  mo- 
ment to  his  piano,  and  sang,  with  the  slender  voice  left  to  him — 

11  God  preserve  the  Emperor." 

The  French  armies  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  At  length,  having 
reached  Schoenbrun,  half  a  league's  distance  from  Haydn's  little  garden, 
they  fired,  the  next  morning,  fifteen  hundred  cannon  shot,  within  two  yards 
of  his  house,  upon  Vienna,  the  town  which  he  so  much  loved.  The  old 
man's  imagination  represented  it  as  given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  Four  bombs 
fell  close  to  his  house.  His  two  servants  ran  to  him  full  of  terror.  The 
old  man,  rousing  himself,  got  up  from  his  easy-chair,  and  with  a  dignified 
air,  demanded,  "  why  this  terror? — Know  that  no  disaster  can  come  where 
Haydn  is."  A  convulsive  shivering  prevented  him  from  proceeding,  and  he 
was  carried  to  his  bed.  His  strength  diminished  sensibly.  Nevertheless, 
having  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  his  piano,  he  sung  thrice,  as  loud  as 
he  was  able — "  God  preserve  the  Emperor  1"  It  was  the  song  of  the  swan. 
While  at  the  piano,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  expired ;  aged  78 
years. 

Haydn  was  very  religious  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  all  his  scores,  he  inscribed,  In  nomine  Domini,  or  Soli  Deo  gloria; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  all  of  them  is  written,  Laus  Deo,  When,  in  com- 
posing, he  felt  his  imagination  decline,  or  was  stopped  by  some  difficulty 
which  then  appeared  insurmountable,  he  rose  from  the  piano-forte  and  be- 
gan to  run  over  his  rosary,  and  he  said  he  never  found  this  method  fail. — 
•'  When,"  says  he,  "  I  was  employed  upon  « The  Creation,'  I  felt  myself  so 
penetrated  with  religious  feeling,  that,  before  I  sat  down  to  the  instrument, 
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I  prayed  to  God  with  earnestness,  that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise  him 
worthily."  This  masterpiece  was  the  fruit,  we  believe,  of  nine  years'  toil. 
We  give  another  anecdote  of  his  brother-composer,  Mozart :  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  suffered,  like  Johnson,  from  prevailing  fears  of  death. — 
There  is  something  strikingly,  beautiful  and  touching  in  .the  circumstances 
of  his  death.  "  His  sweetest  song  was  the  last  he  sung" — the  "  Requiem" 
He  had  been  employed  upon  this  exquisite  piece  for  several  weeks — his  soul 
filled  with  inspirations  of  richest  melody,  and  already  claiming  kindred 
with  immortality.  After  giving  it  its  last  touch,  and  breathing  into  it  that 
undying  spirit  of  song  which  was  to  consecrate  it  through  all  time,  as  his 
"  cygnean  strain,"  he  fell  into  a  gentle  and  quiet  slumber.  At  length,  the 
light  footsteps  of  his  daughter  Emilie  awoke  him.  "  Come  hither,"  said  he, 
"  my  Emilie — my  task  is  done — the  Requiem — my  Requiem  is  finished." 
"  Say  not  so,  dear  father,"  said  the  gentle  girl,  interrupting  him,  as  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes ;  "  you  must  be  better — you  look  better,  for  even  now 
your  cheek  has  a  glow  upon  it.  I  am  sure  we  will  nurse  you  well  again — 
let  me  bring  you  something  refreshing."  "  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my 
love,"  said  the  dying  father ;  "  this  wasted  form  can  never  be  restored  by 
human  aid.  From  Heaven's  mercy  alone  do  I  look  for  aid,  in  this  my  dj- 
ing  hour.  You  spoke  of  refreshment,  my  Emilie — take  these,  my  last  notes 
— sit  down  to  my  piano  here— sing  them  with  the  hymn  of  your  sainted 
mother — let  me  once  more  hear  those  tones  which  have  been  so  long  my 
solacement  and  delight"  Emilie  obeyed ;  and  with  a  voice  enriched  with 
tenderest  emotion,  sung  the  following  stanzas : 

'•  Spirit !  thy  labor  is  o'er  ! 
Thy  term  of  probation  it  ran, 
Thy  steps  are  now  bound  for  the  untrodden  shore, 
And  the  race  of  immortals  begun. 

"  Spirit !  look  not  on  the  strife 
Or  the  pleasures  of  earth  with  regret — 
Pause  net  on  the  threshold  of  limitless  life, 
To  mourn  for  the  day  that  is  set. 

"  Spirit !  no  fetters  can  bind, 
No  wicked  have  power  to  molest ; 
There  the  weary,  like  thee — the  wretched,  shall  find 
A  haven— a  mansion  of  rest. 

"  Spirit !  how  bright  is  the  road 
For  which  thou  art  now  on  the  win? ! 
Thy  home  it  will  be  with  thy  Saviour  and  God, 
Their  loud  hallelujah  to  sing." 

•  As  she  concluded,  she  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  the  low,  melancholy  notes 
of  the  piece,  and  then  turning  from  the  instrument,  looked  in  silence  for  the 
approving  smile  of  her  father.  It  was  the  still,  passionless  smile  which  the 
rapt  and  joyous  spirit  had  left,  with  the  seal  of  death  upon  those  features. 

We  turn  again,  for  a  moment,  to  the  closing  scenes  of  some  of  the  earlier 
poets, — citing  a  few  cases  at  random.  The  two  we  commence  with  are 
melancholy  enough. 

Otway,  the  dramatist,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four ;  though,  in 
the  manner  of  his  death,  his  biographers  somewhat  differ.  It  is  said  that, 
having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted  by 
the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where 
he  died  of  want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  Swallow- 
ing a  piece  of  bread,  which  charity  had  supplied  after  a  long  fast.  He  went, 
as  is  reported,  almost  in  a  nude  state,  and  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  finding  a 
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gentleman  in  t  neighboring  coffee-house,  he  asked  him  for  a  shilling.  The 
gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  when  Otway,  going  away,  bought  a  roll,  and 
was  choked  with  the  first  mouthful.  Pope  says  that  Otway  died  of  a  ferer, 
caught  by  a  violent  pursuit  of  a  thief,  who  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends. 
But  that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed 
hard  upon  him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause  might 
have  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Philip  Massinger,  the  immediate  successor  of  Shakspeare,  and  second 
only  to  him  as  a  dramatic  poet,-— often  as  majestic,  and  generally  more 
elegant  than  his  master, — was  as  powerful  a  ruler  of  the  understanding  as 
the  Bard  of  Avon  was  of  the  passions.  And  yet,  with  such  rare  talents, 
Massinger  appears  to  have  maintained  a  constant  struggle  with  adversity, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  no  gleam  of  sunshine.  Life  was  to  him  one  long  win- 
try day,  and  "  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness"  sat  upon  it  Even  the  memo- 
rial of  his  mortality  is  given  "with  a  pathetic  brevity,  which  accords  but 
too  well  with  the  obscure  and  humble  passages  of  his  life.  It  dimply  states : 
"  March  20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  Granger  /" 

The  last  lines  penned  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  the  night  previous  to 
his  execution,  may  be  familiar  to  the  reader :  they  commence — 

"  Go,  8oul,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand, 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 

The  troth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

"  Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows 

And  shines  like  soften  wood  ; 
Go,  tell  the  Church  it  skews 

What's  good,  aud  dotk  no  good. 
If  Church  and  Court  reply. 

Then  give  them  both  the  lie." 

When  on  the  scaffold,  he  desired  to  see  the  axe;  and  feeling  the  edge 
of  it,  said  to  the  sheriff,  "This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sure  remedy 
for  all  evils !  Being  asked  which  way  he  chose  to  place  himself  on  the 
block,  he  replied,  "  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the 
head  lies/1  and  giving  the  signal,  he  received  the  stroke  with  the  most  per- 
fect composure.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  and  illustrious  man,  of 
whom  the  age  was  not  worthy. 

When  the  poet  Goethe,  after  more  than  the  usually  allotted  term  of  hu- 
man existence,  was  met  by  the  summons,  it  found  him  still  busy  with  the 
pen,  the  implement  at  once  of  his  pleasure  and  his  power ;  and  he  sank  as 
a  child,  who,  with  the  glow  of  the  day's  activity  still  on  his  cheek,  looking 
forward  to  a  morrow  of  hope  and  joy,  folds  himself  to  sleep.  "  Lei  the 
light  enter,"  were  his  last  words,  echoed,  we  may  suppose,  says  his  biogra- 
pher, from  a  region  where  all  is  light. 

We  gather  from  the  interesting  memoirs  of  that  surprising  woman,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  that  her  last  expressions,  addressed  to  Chateaubriand,  were, 
"I  have  loved  God,  my  father,  and  liberty ;"  and  on  quoting  the  memorable 
words  of  Fontenelle,  "lama  Frenchman,  fourscore  years  old,  yet  I  never 
ridiculed  the  slightest  virtue ;"  she  added,  with  strong  emphasis,  "  I  can  say 
as  much  of  the  slightest  suffering" — a  noble  confession,  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation. 

We  find  when  that  voluminous  scribe,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  near  his 
end,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law,  that  he  would  read  to 
him ;  and  when  asked  from  what  book,  he  replied,  " need  you  ask!  there 
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m  but  one I"  Lockbart  then  read  the  14th  chap,  of  John's  Gospel,  "  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled/1  etc.,  to  which,  adds  the  biographer,  Sir  Walter 
listened  with  mild  devotion,  and  then  replied — "  Well,  this  is  a  great  com- 
fort; I  have  followed  you  distinctly,  and  1  feel  as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  myself 
again  /"  The  last  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  died  just  half  a  century 
after  the  passage  of  his  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  were,  "  I 
resign  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  daughter  to  my  country !"  The  dying 
words  of  John  Adams,  the  same  day,  were  still  more  characteristic  of  the 
man.  A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  being  roused  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon, 
and  told  that  his  neighbors  were  rejoicing  for  the  4th  of  July,  he  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  day/'  and  expired  with  the  words,  "  Independence 
forever !"  on  his  lips.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  some  evidences  of  deep  conscious- 
ness of  the  vast  solemnity  befitting  a  dying  hoar,  among  men  endowed  be- 
yond the  average  of  their  race,  with  intellectual  strength ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Grotius,  who;  on  being  asked  for  his  dying  admonition,  exclaimed,  "  Beeeri- 
ousf"  All  his  vast  learning  did  not  allow  him  to  think  lightly  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  those  things  which  make  for  our  eternal  peace.  Sir  William 
Jones,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  geniuses  that  ever  lived,  affords  similar  evi- 
dence of  the  right  estimate  of  human  learning,  compared  with  the  more  im- 
portant concerns  of  the  future  world.  "  It  matters  not,"  says  Johnson, 
"  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives."  And  even  the  skeptical  Rousseau  ob- 
serves :  "  The  great  error  is,  allowing  too  much  importance  to  life,  as  if 
our  being  depended  on  it,  and  we  were  nothing  after  death."  To  attach 
ourselves  but  slightly  to  human  affairs,  is  the  best  method  of  learning  to  die. 
When  Garrick  showed  Dr.  Johnson  his  fine  house  and  gardens,  at  Hampton 
Court,  instead  of  his  replying  in  the  language  of  flattery,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ah !  David,  David,  these  are  the  things  which  make  a  death-bed  terrible." 
And  at  the  dying  couch  of  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  when  some  at- 
tendants were  softly  speaking  upon  some  metaphysical  topic,  he  eagerly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Let  me  understand  what  you  are  discoursing 
about,  that  then  I  may  die."  Alas !  how  little,  after  all  their  toil  and  as- 
siduity, can  even  the  greatest  men  attain !  Newton  confessed  to  this,  when 
he  compared  his  vast  scientific  acquisitions  in  the  view  of  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  unexplored  knowledge,  to  a  child  picking  up  pebbles  by  the 
sea  side.  To  thinking  minds,  time  is  never  so  impressively  marked,  as  by 
the  successive  exit  of  the  great  men  of  an  age.  The  constellation  which 
ushered  in  the  present  epoch,  is  going  out  one  by  one.  Goethe,  Scott, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Southey,  have  departed ;  and  the  amiable  and  en- 
chanting melody  of  L.  E.  L.  and  Felicia  Hemans,  we  hear  no  longer  in 
new  outgushings  of  their  muse. 

The  closing  scenes  of  Mrs.  Hemans1  life  display  her  affection  in  a  high 
and  rich  degree.  The  recurrences  to  childhood  show  how  quiet  her  con- 
science, and  how  mellowed  her  memory  :  her  conversations  with  her  sister 
all  breathe  a  hope  of  immortality ;  the  anxious  yearning  of  a  mind  free  from 
the  impurities  of  earth,  and  ready  to  participate  in  that  pleasure  which  is 
shared  in  a  land  her  own  pen  has  so  touchingly  depicted : 

"  Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  eo  fair, 
Sorrows  and  death  may  not  enter  there, 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom." 

8he  has  been  portrayed  to  us  as  of  most  exquisite  mould ;  her  features  trans- 
cendantly  beautiful — "  a  fitting  shrine  for  so  pure  a  mind."  As  is  the 
case  with  most,  if  not  all  who  write,  day  after  day,  for  the  bread  that  perish- 
eth,  she  endured  rather  than  enjoyed  life.  A  heart  disease,  with  all  its  dis- 
tressing accompaniments,  harassed  her  mind,  and  wore  away  her  frame, 
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which,  we  are  told,  became,  towards  the  last,  almost  ethereal! zed.  At  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-one,  on  the  eve .  of  the  Sabbath,  her  spirit 
passed  away*  to  enter  on  the  Sabbath  of  eternal  rest,  earth  having  scarcely 
"  profaned  what  was  born  for  the  skies."  On  her  tomb,  which,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  paper,  is  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  Dublin,  is  inscribed  one  of 
her  own  beautiful  verses — her  most  appropriate  epitaph : 

"  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now  ! 
E'en  while  with  as  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  the  narrow  home  beneath !     . 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high ! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 

Nor  more  may  fear  to  die." 

There  is  something,  we  repeat,  singularly  sad  and  solemn  in  these  de- 
partures. Its  great  ones  seem  the  essential  features  of  an  age ;  and  when 
they  are  removed,  "  a  chill  comes  over  us,"  to  use  the  expressive  words  of 
an  elegant  author  ;  "  the  ground  seems  taken  from  under  our  feet ;  we  feel 
as  though  a  change  of  dispensation  were  at  hand — an  untried  and  unknown 
future  were  about  to  open  up  before  us." 


LETTERS  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

(Concluded.) 

Jerusalem,  Tisri&L 
To  my  Mother  in  Tarsus,  Cilicia  : 

Oh  !  the  years,  the  years,  dear  mother,  which  have  passed  since  we 
have  exchanged  letters  !  Never  have  I  written  to  you  since  that  dread- 
ful year  I  spent  with  Benaiah.  Poor  old  man !  how  heart-broken  he  was 
then,  and  how  little  possible  it  appeared  that  he  or  I  would  ever  smile 
with  heart  and  hope  again  ;  but  God  bideth  us  in  the  covert  of  bis 
wings,  so  that  no  lasting  evil  may  be  ours.  Our  sorrow  was  changed  to 
resignation  and  cheerfulness,  when  you  were  enabled  to  tako  up  your 
abode  in  our  glorious  Jerusalem.  From  that  time  can  be  dated  all  my 
happiness,  for  my  mind  had  become  sick,  indeed,  and  I  rebelled  against 
God,  that  He  should  so  have  changed  light  into  darkness  for  those  I  had 
loved,  and  I  asked  what  crime  had  been  their's,  that  could  make  a  just  God 
chase  them  out  from  the  world.  "  My  purposes  were  all  broken,  even 
the  thoughts  of  my  heart" — but,  mother,  you  were  sent,  as  an  angel,  to 
give  us  somewhat  of  your  undoubting  faith,  because  of  your  wisdom,  and 
good  words,  and  wit.  Benaiah  smiled  again ;  we  all  smiled.  Then  came 
the  day  when  love  for  Azariah  dwelt  in  my  heart,  and  never  again  have  I 
wondered  at  Sarai's  devotion  to  Helon.  Then  was  brought  to  us  the  joy- 
ful summons  to  go  to  Benaiah's  dwelling,  and  see  why  he  was  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world.  Shall  you  ever  forget  how  like  a  glad  man  he 
looked,  that  day,  as  he  came  forth  to  meet  us  ?  How  a  load  of  trouble, 
that  had  pressed  him  exceedingly,  almost  not  to  be  borne,  seemed  to  have 
been  removed,  and  life  given  him  again  1    And  when  we  asked  the  causa 
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of  all  this,  be  showed  tbe  young  child,  Sard's  first-born.  How  we  tried  to 
trace  her  expression  in  his  fine  face,  and  thought  we  succeeded ;  and  then 
bow  we  wept  when  we  removed  his  tattered  dress,  and  found  fastened  in 
its  folds  a  scrap  of  parchment,  with  these  few  words  written  on  it — "  This 
child  of  mine,  whose  name  is  Benaiah,  I  send  to  you,  father,  to  be  yours ; 
tbe  blessing  you  denied  me,  give  to  him.  That  curse  has  long  been  re- 
tracted by  this  time ;  for  perhaps  God  has  told  you,  in  some  manner, 
that  I  have  done  but  right,  and  have  never  repented."  The  child  was  too 
young  to  tell  us  about  his  parents ;  indeed,  we  knew  he  must  have  been  a 
long  time  parted  from  them,  for  he  talked  incessantly  of  people  we  knew, 
nothing  of,  and  not  of  his  parents. 

This  letter-writing  recalls  the  far  and  the  near  past  very  vividly  to  my 
mind ;  and  I  always  write  of  that  which  is  present  in  my  thoughts.  Beside, 
in  the  two  weeks  which  have  passed  since  you  left,  nought  of  importance 
has  occurred.  The  children  are  well.  Azariah  has  been  out  to  his  vine- 
yard, and  returned ;  he  says  all  is  safe  there.  Yesterday  and  to-day  he  is 
busy  overseeing  the  decorations  of  the  city,  for  the  approaching  Feast  of 
the  Tabernacles.  The  city  is  nearly  twice  as  full  of  people  as  it  was  when 
you  left ;  all  is  work-  and  expectation.  Benaiah  prophesies  that,  as  the 
crops  have  been  unusually  rich,  the  rejoicings  and  feast  will  be  unusually 
magnificent ;  but  we  have  heard  such  so  often  at  each  recurring  harvest, 
thai  I  begin  to  doubt  them,  and  do  not  believe  it  will  be  remarkable 
enough  to  notice.  I,  however,  shall  carry  my  gift  to  God  very  gladly. 
He  has  spared  us  life,  and  given  us  good  without  measure.  Happy  in 
health,  luxury  and  love,  how  can  I  be  else  than  joyful  1 

The  boys  are  released,  till  after  the  feast,  from  their  studies,  and  make 
almost  too  much  noise,  even  for  their  mother.  Now  they  have  gone  to 
practise  the  creed  with  Nicodemus*  sons  and  their  guests.  Benaiah,  the 
younger,  has  gone  with  them.  How  much  I  always  wish,  when  I  see  our 
fine-looking  Benaiah,  that  his  mother  could  see  him,  and  be  as  proud  of 
him  as  we  are.  Spon  he  will  be  seventeen,  and  then  he  will  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.  I  expect  much  of  him ;  his  talents  are  great,  his  heart 
is  good.  Nicodemus'  house  is  full  of  guests;  so  is  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea's ;  Hosea  and  his  wife  abide  with  Joseph.  As  yet  we  have  no  guest, 
but  by  to-morrow  1  expect  some  will  come  whom  we  invited.  As  you 
are  not  to  be  here,  Judith  thinks  she  will  go  to  Uriah's  house.  For  that  I 
am  sorry.  The  rest  on  my  list  are  coming,  so  we  shall  have  a  glad  house. 
Pilate  is  to  be  here  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  his  palace  has  been  pre- 
pared sometime  for  him ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  aTe  seen  in  every  street. 
Hateful !  that  our  feasts  should  always  cause  their  appearance.  Would 
that  the  time  had  really  come  that  they  fear,  a  rise  among  the  people. 
It  is  rumored  that  there  is  more  apprehension  than  usual  ot  such  a  rise, 
because  it  is  supposed  the  new  Christ  will  be  at  the  feast ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  expect  anything  of  him.  We  have  not  heard  anything  of  him 
since  the  festival  in  the  spring.  He  has  probably  given  up  his  over-bold 
project,  and  again  our  hopes  are  to  be  dashed.  Our  new  Christ,  we  must 
begin  to  suspect,  I  fear,  has  gone  back  to  his  making  of  sandals,  which 
they  say  he  came  from.  Heard  you  ever  of  such  bare-faced  imperti- 
nence? Our  Messiah,  a  sandal-maker!  How  excited  you  were  about 
him  at  tbe  last  feast.  Had  we  not  both  been  ill,  I  fear  roe  we  should  not 
have  minded  Azariah's  laugh,  but  gone  in  search  of  the  vulgar  impostor, 
as  he  called  him.  To  this  feast,  if  he  comes,  I  have  threatened  to  go  and 
see  him.  Azariah  still  only  laughs,  and  says  if  I  should  be  a  convert  to  a 
man  who  is  foolish  enough  to  make  pretensions  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  the  people  to  love  their  enemies;  that  he  shall  think 
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no  more  of  my  wisdom.  So,  mother,  I  most  not  become  fascinated,  as 
they  say  all  are  who  see  this  sandal- maker,  for  I  must  not  descend  from 
the  pinnacle  of  wisdom  Azariah  is  pleased  to  place  me  on*  Mother,  dear, 
I  am  tired  and  sleepy.  It  is  late— I  hsve  had  to  superintend  the  preserv- 
ing of  some  Egyptian  melons,  for  my  Ruth  has  been  ill  for  a  few  days; 
she  is  now  nearly  well,  hut  is  too  valuable  to  be  exposed  to  a  recurrence 
of  illness.  I  did  not  dare  trust  any  other  of  my  bond- women.  I  hear 
Azariah's  step.    Farewell ! 


TUri  19lA. 
It  is  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  and  I  wish  it  had  not  been  so  neces- 
sary for  you  to  make  your  visit  before  this  festival  was  over ;  for,  as  was 
prophesied,  it  has  been  unusually  magnificent ;  the  tents  have  been  larger 
than  ever  before  known,  and,  at  night,  more,  brilliantly  lit.  Our  taberna- 
cle is  placed  without  the  city,  so  that  there  might  be  room  enough  in  it. 
Beautiful  it  is ;  exquisite  devices  of  flowers  are  formed  to  ornament  it, 
and  these  are  replaced  by  new  and  fresh  ones  at  morning  and  at  evening. 
Azariah  is  as  delighted  as  a  boy  with  the  arrangements  of  the  feast ;  great 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  these  arrangements.  Our  expected  guests  have 
all  come,  and  are  good  and  glad.  1  he  children  are  kind  and  thoughtful 
in  their  happiness.  The  little  pet,  Rebekah,  often  asks  for  you,  and  the 
boys  are  meditating  a  letter  for  you.  Judah  uses  the  styles  quite  readily, 
I  find.  Pilate  went  round  the  city  to-day  to  see  the  decorations;  he 
came  into  our  tabernacle.  One  cannot  help  being  interested  in  this  Pilate. 
One  pities-  his  weakness  and  cowardice,  which  is,  in  fact,  wickedness. 
He  seems  to  have  good  intentions,  but  alas  for  his  moral  energy !  He  is  a 
sickly  man,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  cause  of  his  not  being  able  to  meet 
danger  bravely ;  for  the  connection  between  body  and  mind  is  so  intimate 
and  subtle,  that  we  should  not  always  judge  of  the  .soul's  health  until 
we  know  of  the  body's  vigor.  He  suffers  much  from  his  head  aching ; 
but  to-day  he  was  well,  and  in  fine  spirits.  He  is  pleased  with  the  taber- 
nacles— with  the  people— with  everything*  He  says  all  is  quiet  and  or- 
derly, and  he  observed  that  that  carpenter,  (it  seems  this  Jesus  is  a  car- 
penter's son,  and  not  a  sandal-maker,  as  I  said,)  has  not  made  his  appear- 
ance. After  be  had  gone,  Nicodemus  came  in,  and  his  thoughts  seemed 
elsewhere ;  he  was  abstracted,  and  not  very  agreeable  or  companionable. 
At  last  I  ventured  to  ask  where  his  carpenter  was  ;  you  know  you  and  I 
suspected  he  was  more  interested  than  he  cared  to  own.  He  looked  up 
somewhat  sternly,  and  said  thai  he  had  appeared  in  the  Temple  to-day, 
when  it  was  at  its  fullest,  and  taught  the  people ;  that  be  had  heard  him 
for  awhile,  but  had  come  away,  for  he  feared  the  priests  would  incite 
the  people  to  stone  him  ;  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  him  killed,  for  he 
believed  him  a  good  man,  though,  perhaps,  crazed  on  the  subject  of  his 
rank  in  life.  He  thought  it  was  not  improbable  that  he  might  be  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  Christ,  and  so  far  inspired — that  he  must  be  a  man 
of  singular  boldness,  to  dare  appear  again  at  another  feast,  if  be  was  not 
upheld  by  a  higher  power  than  his  own.  All  this  corroborated  oar  sus- 
picions, mother;  so  I  asked;  had  be  ever  bad  any  interview  with  hint- 
seen  him  elsewhere  than  in  crowds !  He  said  that  once  he  had  talked  to 
him  when  he  was  alone,  but  that  then  he  spoke  in  a  new  and  incompre- 
hensible manner.  Then  Nicodemus  sighed,  and  seemed  impatient  of  the 
subject  which  a  few  moments  before  had  so  deeply  engrossed  him.  After 
some  indifferent  remarks,  upon  as  indifferent  things,  he  went  has  way. 
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Others  came  in,  and  most  of  them  spoke  of  Jesus.  This  Christ,  then,  is 
here,  of  whom  the  common  people  tell  either  such  wonders  or  such 
falsehoods ;  and  he  must  not  go  away  without  my  seeing  him.  Azariah 
says  that  be  cannot  reconcile  it  with  his  ideas  of  right  or  propriety,  for 
a  Jew,  who  has  been  known  to  have  studied  the  prophesies,  as  he  has, 
to  be  seen  going  in  search  of  such  a  ridiculous  preacher;  and  that  I  must, 
if  I  go  at  all,  find  some  other  companion,  for  he  cannot  go  with  me*  The 
priests  begin  to  fear  him,  and  they  talk  of  convening  the  Sanhedrim  es- 
pecially to  talk  of  his  case.  This  reconciles  me  somewhat  to  my  re- 
awakened interest.  If  they  fear  him,  he  must  be  a  man  of  power.  All 
our  guests  are  such  firm  Pharisees,  and  scarcely  brook  the  Christ ;  so  I 
shall  not  place  myself  in  a  situation  to  be  refused  their  company  or  escort; 
and  I  have  engaged  the  services  of  young  Benaiah  for  to-morrow. — 
Farewell  for  to-night. 


7fm'24/Jt'. 

The  last  day  of  the  feast  is  over,  dear  mother,  and  again  we  are  home. 
These  words  sfly  little,  but  this  feast  has,  perhaps,  been  an  epoch  in  my 
life.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Saviour  has  at  last  come  !  "  God  has' 
given  us  untold  blessings.  God  will  save  Zion,  and  will  build  the  cities 
of  Judah."  He  has  promised  his  son  shall  come  :  may  he  not  be  among 
us?  Had  you  been  with  me  in  these  last  days,  you  would  question,  I 
think,  as  I  do.  Benaiah  and  I  searched  for  Jesus  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  days  of  the  feast,  but  we  always  went  to  the  Temple  when  he 
was  not  to  be  found  there,  or  sought  him  elsewhere,  without  success. 
We  even  went  to  Bethany  to  try  and  find  him,  for  it  is  said  he  goes  very' 
much  to  the  house  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lazarus,  a  man  of  some 
note  in  Bethany.  We  found  the  house,  and  were  ushered  into  the  court. 
The  house  reminded  me  of  our  old  house  in  Nyssa.  In  the  court  were 
two  young  women  sewing,  evidently  sisters,  by  the  strong  resemblance 
existing.  One,  the  younger,  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  though  the 
elder  bad  a  very  sweet  face.  Upon  hearing  what  I  sought  for,  the  elder 
said  that  he  had  gone  out  with  her  brother  Lazarus,  and  asked  her  sister 
— Mary,  she  called  her — when  they  would  return.  Mary  merely  said 
that  "  the  Master  did  not  say  ;"  and  with  a  gentle  smile  and  bow  to  us, 
strangers,  resumed  her  work.  The  dwelling  of  these  friends  of  Jesus 
was  comfortable,  and  had  that  look  of  home  which  one  cannot  describe, 
and  which  nought  but  pure  minds  can  bring  around  them.  I  longed  to 
stay  with  the  sweet  sisters ;  but  meeting  with  no  invitation  to  remain  from 
the  one  I  most  fancied,  the  Mary  I  spoke  of  as  being  so  lovely,  I  turned, 
away  from  the  house,  sorry  that  the  courtesy  had  not  been  changed  to  a. 
heartfelt  wish  that  I  would  talk  with  them  yet  longer. 

Yesterday  was  the  la6t  day  of  the  feast,  and  the  sun  shone  as  if  he,  too, 
loved  the  day — the  great  day  of  the  festival.  The  Temple  was  thronged, 
and  the  Christ  and  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  day  seemed  to  divide 
the  interest.  Some  said  he  would,  and  others  he  would  not  come.  To- 
wards sunset,  when  the  heat  was  less,  yet  the  day  as  bright  as  ever,  the 
procession  for  the  last  great  ceremony  began  to  form.  Joy  beamed  in 
all  countenances,  as  they  pressed  on  towards  the  Fount  of  Siloam,  with- 
out the  city.  Benaiah  and  myself  had  been  in  the  Temple  all  the  morn-' 
ing,  even  till  past,  long  past,  the  mid-day  hoot;  but,  tired  and  weary,  we' 
went  home  awhile  to  rest.  As  the  procession  trooped  on  its  way,  We 
went  to  the  Temple  for  the  last  time  that  day ;  as  we  did  not  intend 
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leaving  it  again  till  midnight,  unless  Jesus  should  come  there  before  then. 
We  reached  there  in  time  to  secure  good  places  near  the  priest's  court, 
in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  it  was  there  that  they  said  Jesus  mostly 
taught     It  was  well  we  went  as  we  did,  for  the  crowd  soon  pressed  in, 
and  became  very  dense,  and  made  up  of  all  nations.    I  clung  to  Benaiah's 
arm,  and  almost  repented  my  zeal.     I  was  soon  engaged  in  watching  the 
almost  numberless  priests,  as  they  arranged  themselves  in  their  order  in 
their  court.    Presently  the  prayers  and  the  voices  of  the  people  were 
silenced  by  the  shout  which  told  that  the  water  was  drawn  from  the  fount, 
and  soon  the  already  well-filled  courts  were  crowded  by  an  immense 
multitude ;  all  the  new-comers  bearing  pitchers  on  their  heads,  in  token 
of  the  rite.     At  length  the  bearers  of  the  golden  vessels  of  water  came 
in,  crying,  as  they  came — "  With  joy  we  draw  water  from  the  wells  of 
salvation !"     As  the  priests  mingled  wine  with  the  water,  the  people 
took  up  the  cry — "  With  joy  we  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation  !" 
As  he  poured  the  wine  and  water  on  the  altar,  the  multitude  shouted 
aloud.     Their  shout — "  Hosannah  !  Hosannah  1"  was  prolonged  and  re- 
iterated, until  the  multitude  was  as  if  beside  itself  in. its  joy  and  grati- 
tude.   My  heart  went  back  to  the  time  when  the  wearjp  and  footsore 
Israelites  saw  the  water  gush  from  the  rock  at  Moses'  command  ;  and  I 
thought  of  the  Jewish  saying — tc  He  who  has  not  seen  the  joy  of  drawing 
water,  has  seen  no  joy."     After  the  last  shout  of  joy  had  died  away,  a 
silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  a  loud,  clear  voice  near  me — "  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink !"     Instantly  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  the  speaker  was  the  one  I  sought ;  and,  turning  to  him,  I 
lost  all  he  said,  so  intent  and  earnestly  did  I  gaze  upon  his  face.     No- 
thing of  the  vulgar  cunning  I  had  feared  to  see  was  in  that  face  :  it  was 
calm  and  composed.    He  spoke  as  if  God  gave  him  authority.    His  air 
and  bearing  was  of  great  majesty ;  but  when  his  eye  fell  upon  me,  and  I 
saw  its  expression,  I  felt  that  his  soul  must  be  beautiful  and  glorious  indeed. 
My  thoughts  flew  to  the  sweet  sisters  of  Bethany,  and  I  almost  wished  that 
I  was  one  of  them,  that  he  might  look  at  me  with  love.     The  multitude 
swayed  to  and  fro ;  the  ceremonies  continued;  Jesus  moved  away;  and 
I  saw  him  no  more.    He  left  the  Temple,  they  said.    On  my  way  home 
I  shuddered  when  I  met  the  priests  or  Pharisees,  for  they  were  outraged 
at  this  reappearance,  and  their  looks  were  stern  and  angry.    Azariah 
begged  me  not  to  go  to  the  Temple  in  the  evening,  as  he  feared  there  might 
be  trouble.     He  stayed  with  me,  and   reasoned  with  me  about  "  this 
man"-?-as  he  calls  him.    After  the  evening  service,  Nicodemus  came  in, 
and  some  of  the  priests,  and  the  bitterness  that  was  spoken  against 
Christ  was  dreadful  to  hear.     Azariah  laughs  still.     How  can  he  laugh  T 
Tet  I  should  be  glad  that  he  laughs,  and  that  I  do  not  hear  anger  and 
hatred  from  him.     Someof  the  officers  of  the  Temple  came  in  search  of 
Azariah,  to  counsel  with  him.    When  our  guests  had  gone,  Azariah  told 
mo  they   were  in  great  tribulation ;  that  they  feared  disgrace,  as  the 
priests  had  sent  them  to  take  Christ,  and  that  no  man  durst  touch  him; 
for  he  spake  as  never  man  spake.     And  they  said,  also,  that  Nicodemus 
had  taken  Christ's  part ;  or,  to  speak  better,  had  advised  justice  be  given 
him  ;  that  the  priests  had  taunted  him  with  being  a  disciple.     He  said 
nothing  to  us  about  it,  but  he  is  surely  much  troubled,  and  doubts  if  this 
Jesus  be  the  Christ  or  not.    If  he  is,  may  he  soon  exhibit  bis  power,  is 
my  prayer,  as  well  as  the  prayer  of  many  anxious  ones.    Farewell ! 
Pleasant  dreams  be  thine,  mother  dear ! 
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As  I  bade  you  farewell  last  ni^ht,  I  little  dreamed  what  was  in  store 
for  us.  A  special  messenger  is  waiting  to  take  you  this  letter,  that  yon 
may  have  the  glad  tidings  as  soon  as  possible.  Sarai  is  with  us  again, 
never  to  leave  us.  Is  not  God,  indeed,  good  1  He  has  sent  this  great 
prophet — if  he  is  not  his  son,  as  he  believes  himself  to  be — to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  our  family.  I  must  tell  you  all  in  order,  if  I  can  have  patience ; 
and  my  hand  trembles  so  from  excitement. 

Yesterday  morning  little  Rebekah  seemed  ill,  and  so  I  could  not  go  to 
the  temple ;  but  about  the  ninth  hour  she  was  better,  so  that  I  could 
leave  her, — and,  as  you  may  imagine,  went  to  the  temple.  It  was  almost 
deserted ;  and  when  I  asked  where  the  new  teacher  was,  no  one  knew. 
When  I  returned  home,  I  stopped  in  at  Nicodemus'  house.  He  was  at 
home,  and  very  sorrowful.  Annan  was  in  tears.  She  has  faith  in  Jesus, 
it  seems,  and  weeps  that  he  does  not  exert  his  power.  They  told  me 
that  Jesus  did  go  to  the  temple  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  doctors  dis- 
puted with  him,  and  that  he  angered  those  about  him — that  they  even 
took  stones  to  cast  at  him,  but  that  he  hid  himself,  and  saved  his  life. — 
Annah  weeps  from  impatience  that  he  will  suffer  such  things,  and  from 
a  little  fear,  too,  I  suspect,  that  he  may  be  deluded. 

I  bethought  me  that  I  would  go  to  Bethany  and  see  those  sweet  sis- 
ters, and  ask  them  of  Jesus  ;  so  I  wrapped  up  some  presents  in  a  straw 
case,  and  gave  it  in  charge  of  Hadad,  the  chief  of  my  bondmen,  now  that 
Gideon  has  gone  to  Rome  on  business  for  Azariah.  In  the  case  I  put 
some  delicate  confections  which  came  from  Rome,  some  Persian  per- 
fume, and  some  of  my  most  exquisite  flowers.  We  mounted  our  mules  and 
went  our  way.  The  sisters  were  not  at  home,  and  I  waited  for  them  some 
time.  The  sin  was  setting  when  we  neared  Jerusalem.  After  all,  I  had 
to  leave  my  gift  with  the  servants.  The  evening  was  so  fine,  that  I 
thought  I  would  walk  part  of  the  way  home ;  so  Hadad  and  the  mules 
were  dismissed.  Wrapping  my  veil  about  me,  I  was  bent  upon  enjoy- 
ing the  fine  evening  and  the  beautiful  country.  But  my  mind  would  re- 
vert to  Azariah's  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  that  this  man  would 
prove  our  Christ;  they  reverted  to  Christ  himself— to  the  sisters  at 
Bethany — to  all — to  everything  but  the  purpose  of  my  walk.  I  saw  peo- 
ple pass  by  me,  and  yet  noted  not  their  forms.  As  it  was  the  time  people 
generally  left  Jerusalem  for  their  country  houses,  the  number  of  persons 
that  passed  by  was  quite  large.  Quite  near  the  city,  however,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  from  my  thoughts  by  hearing  that  sad  exclamation, 
"Unclean,  unclean  !"  and  shrinking  back  involuntarily,  I  saw  near  me, 
upon  the  bank  at  the  road-side,  a  young  girl  most  horribly  disfigured  by 
leprosy,  and  by  her  was  a  woman  who  wept  very  bitterly.  The  leprosy 
had  so  changed  her  face  that  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  much  like 
a  human  being  she  might  have  looked  had  she  been  well.  Kind  thoughts 
induced  me  to  pause  a  moment,  and  say  something  to  her.  "  Have  you 
suffered  long  1"  "  I  have  been  a  leper  all  my  life,"  she  gasped.  Again 
1  asked,  if  she  suffered  much,  and  she  answered  that  she  did,  very  much. 
"May  God  in  his  mercy  heal  you,"  I  ejaculated,  and  was  moving  on, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  she  might  know  something  of  Helon.  "  Knew 
you  aught,  my  child,  of  a  leper  in  the  wilderness,  whose  name  was  He- 
lon— Helon  of  Jerusalem,  whose  father  was  Amaziah  of  Jerusalem  1" 
The  girl  looked  wonderingly  at  me,  and  repeated,  u  Helon  of  Jerusalem  1 
—he  is  dead ;  he  was  my  father."  So  affected  was  I  by  this,  that  I  could 
not  speak,  but  pointed  inquiringly  at  the  woman.   "  She  is  my  mother/' 
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was  her  answer.  Ah  me  !  I  did  not  move.  I  feared  to  check  the  weep- 
ing of  the- poor  woman — I  feared  to  see  her  face.  This  Sarai's  child  ? 
what  change  in  her  might  not  appal  me !  At  last  my  agony  of  fear 
changed  to  an  intense  desire  to  know  the  worst  I  spoke  her  name ; — 
she  recognized  we,  and  pi  easing  her  Co  my  heart,  we  wept  together* 
Youthful  beauty  is  all  gone*  mother ;  exposure,  sorrow,  disappointment 
have  done  their  work  j  bat  1  can  trace  somewhat  of  the  Sarai  BtiH.  She 
had  come  from  the  far  South,  as  1  suspected,  in  hopes  this  Christ  would 
heal  the  sick.  So  together  we  watched  for  him  on  the  road-side.  The 
hours  of  watching  were  painful,  so  much  that  was  to  be  said  swelling 
our  hearts  almost  to  bursting ;  yet  we  said  but  little.  And  then,  with) 
what  intense  eagerness  we  scanned  every  face  ! 

The  shades  of  evening  came  on  slowly,  deepening  into  night  The 
night  was  dark  and  cloudy ;  every  moment  the  sky  darkened,  and  gave 
prospect  of  a  storm  that  night,  and  now  we  bad  no  hope  that  we  could 
distinguish  Jesus  if  he  passed.  I  asked  Sarai  where  she  should  spend 
the  night.  I  dared  not  offer  her  a  home  in  my  house,  for  mother  and 
child  could  not  be  separated,  and  I  thought  of  my  children  and  the  wil- 
derness. She  said  their  camel  was  not  far  off,  and  on  it  was  a  tent — 
But  the  storm  ?  I  asked.  Sarai  said,  sadly,  storms  and  desolation,  and 
want  were  not  unknown,  and  that  the  child  and  herself  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  no  other  shelter  for  years.  We  had  no  hope  any  longer  for 
that  night.  Sarai  needed  rest,  and  the  child  moaned  with  pain.  She 
told  me  where  her  tent  should  be  placed,  and  I  promised  to  be  with  her 
at  early  dawn.  We  expected  no  aid  or  help  that  night — yet  we  staid.  We 
were  loth  to  move,  and  by  action  we  believed  there  was  no  chance  of  aid 
from  Jesus.  Some  laborers  passed  by  with  torches ;  the  glance  fell  di- 
rectly on  the  young  Miriam's  face ;  it  shocked  me  more  by  that  uncer- 
tain light  than  even  in  that  of  day.  A  band  was  laid  on  the  poor  girl'* 
shoulder :  "  My  daughter,  art  sick  and  sorrowful  V  I  knew  that  voice, 
mother — it  was  Christ  "  fie  of  good  cheer ;  thou  art  healed."  And 
turning  to  the  friend  with  him,  he  continued  his  way.  Instantly  the  obild 
stood  up ;  the  scales  fell  from  her  face ;  her  glorious  eye  beamed  in  it* 
beauty,  and  youth  and  loveliness  were  on  that  face  where,  a  moment  be- 
fore, seemed  only  hateful  ugliness.  Mother,  would  you  had  seen  Sa- 
rai's look  of  joy  and  gratitude  !  When  she  could  speak,  she  faltered, 
"  My  God !  my  God  !  forgive  me  for  ever  having  murmured  at  thy  wilk" 

Joy  is  as  intensely  painful  sometimes  as  utter  sorrow*  and  so  it  waa 
this  night  But  now  a  calm  has  succeeded.  Soaree  an  'hour  passed,  and  we 
were  home.  Benaiah*  the  yourigev,  is  out  of  the  city,  but  returns  to-nsor- 
rowv  Benaiah,  the  father,  is  almost  insane,  because  of  joy.  Sarai  sleeps 
now,  but  she  seems  most  fearfully  exhausted  I  sit  writing  beside  her, 
with  a  shaded  lamp,  for  1  fear  that  she  is  more  ill  than  she  thinks  herself 
to  be,  or  will  allow ;  and  though  it  has  been  day  without  the  house  for 
some  hours,  yet  the  heavy  curtains 'of  this  room  are  closely  drawn  «all 
sound  forbidden  in  the  house,  and  the  night  will  be  a  long  one  for  the 
over-excited  ones.  I  was  too  much  excited  to  sleep.  The  beautiful 
young  Miriam  lies  beside  her  mother.  Mother  and  cnild  would  not  be* 
separated  even  for  the  night 

tlow  happy  Benaiah  will  be  with  the  mother  he  so  often  speaks  and 
dreams  of!  And  this  sister — this  beautiful,  graceful  being,  his  own !  I 
tremble  that  this  is  ell  too  happy  for  us  mortals  to  bear,  se  that  God  may 
not  let  it  last  The  love  existing  between  mother  end  daughter  se 
deep  and  exqulske ;  and  could  you  but  hear  Sarei  apeak  of  Heloa ! 
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SLLI8   LEWIS. 

Tire  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  President-Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Lewisborg,  York  county,  Peon.,  a  pleasant  tittle 
town,  which  derives  its  name  from  his  father,  by  whom  it  was  founded.  He 
is  now  about  forty-seven  years  of  age.  More  than  a  century  since,  his  an- 
cestors removed  to  York  county  from  Chester  county,  where  they  had  pre- 
viously resided,  from  the  first  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  state.  They 
were  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  Friends,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  William  Perm.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  originally  from  Wales, 
and  were  persons  of  note  and  worth.  They  are  thus  described  by  Proud : 
"  Amongst  those  (settlers)  who  arrived  about  this  time,  were  also  many 
from  Wales,  of  those  who  are  called  Ancient  Britons,  and  mostly  Quaker*  ; 
divers  of  whom  were  of  the  original  or  early  stock  of  that  society  there. 
They  had  early  purchased  of  the  Proprietary,  in  England,  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land.  Divers  of  these  early  Welsh  settlers  were  persons  of  eseeU 
lent  and  worthy  character;  and  several  of  good  education,  family  and  es- 
tate, chiefly  Quakers;  and  many  of  them  either  eminent  preachers  in  that 
society,  or  otherwise  well-qualified  and  disposed  to  do  good,  in  various  capa- 
cities, both  in  religious  and  civil,  in  public  and  private  life.  Of  some  of 
them  there  are  particular  and  extraordinary  accounts  in  manuscript,  both  re- 
specting their  eminent  religious  services  among  the  Quakers,  fee,  and  akw 
cf  their  great  usefulness  among  their  neighbors,  in  settling  the  province, 
and  in  regulating  and  managing  the  civil  affairs  of  the  government ;  as  per- 
sons highly  and  justly  esteemed  and  distinguished,  both  in  private  and  public 
station/'  Such  was  the  character  of  Judge  Lewis's  paternal  ancestors,  as 
drawn  by  a  faithful  historian;  his  maternal  progenitors  were  from  England, 
and  were  equally  respectable  and  deserving.  They  were  together  amongst 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  York  county.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Ellis 
Lewis  the  elder,  connected  with  his  first  visit  to  the  Redlands  of  this  county, 
than  a  part  of  Lancaster  county.  Having,  in  company  with  two  or  three 
friends,  arrived  at  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  there 
finding  no  other  kind  of  craft  than  canoes  to  cross  in,  they  fastened  two 
together,  and  placing  their  horses  with  their  hinder-feet  in  one  and  their 
fore-feet  in  Ike  other,  they  thus  crossed  the  viver,  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives.  They  possessed  that  hardy  nature  and  calm  courageoosnesaef 
character,  which  were  the  characteristics  of  American  settlers  generally  in 
unase  early  and « trying  times. 

Of  four  brothers,  of  whom  Ellis  Lewis  was  one,  three  were  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  and,  in  early  life,  practical  printers.  The  eldest,  how- 
afver,  Webster  Lewis,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  practice  ef 
medicine,  in  which  he  was  much  distinguished ;  but  his  legal  and  scientific 
attainments  were  also  good.  There  are  now  extant  some  of  his' legal  opin- 
ions which  are  remarkable  specimens  of  close  reasoning  and  extensive 
learning.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  parts.  Another  brother,  Jamee 
Lewie,  recently  deceased,  was,  for  many  years,  at  the  head  of  the  YoSk  bar, 
and  was  classed  with  the  first  lawyers  of  the  state.    Some  of  his  more  ia> 
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portant  efforts  before  the  State  Supreme  Court,  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  profession  for  their  research  and  ability.  The  fourth  brother,  Eli 
Lewis,  now  a  resident  of  York,  is  no  less  able  than  his  brothers,  and  is  favor- 
ably known  as  the  former  editor  of  different  papers  in  York  and  Baltimore. 
A  daughter  of  Judge  Lewis,  Juliet  H., — the  wife  of  James  H.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  of  much  promise  in  his  pro- 
fession— is  widely-known  for  her  poetical  genius — as  the  authoress- of  "  The 
Whirlwind,"  "  All  is  Vanity,"  "  Music  at  a  Death-Bed,1'  besides  numerous 
other  productions — and  is  a  young  lady  of  rare  mental  accomplishments. 

Ellis  Lewis  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bereft  of  both  his  parents  when  but 
nine  years  old ;  and  whilst  yet  quite  young  in  years  was  sent  to  Harrisburg, 
and  placed  in  that  best  of  schools,  a  printing  office,  of  which  trade  he  there 
learned  the  "  art  and  mystery."  From  Harrisburg  he  went  to  New- York, 
where  he  pursued  the  honorable  calling  of  a  journeyman  typo,  and  where, 
it  may  be  added,  he  followed  his  avocation  by  the  side,  and  was  the  early 
companion  and  friend,  of  Gen.  George  P.  Morris — now  so  well-known  to 
fame.  From  New-York  Mr.  Lewis  returned  to  Lewisburg ;  and,  after  stu- 
dying medicine  at  that  place  for  a  time,  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  made 
an  unavailing  effort  to  procure  employment  at  the  printing  business,  He 
next  went  to  Williamsport,  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  and  there  purchased  a 
printing  establishment.  In  1820  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  while 
occupied  as  editor  of  a  paper,  which,  with  his  printing  establishment,  he 
disposed  of  in  1821.  In  1822  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after 
married  his  present  wife,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who  enjoys  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  her.  In  1823  lie  was  appointed  deputy  attorney-general  for 
Lycoming  and  Tioga  counties.  In  1824  be  removed  to  Tioga  county, 
where  he  had  an  extensive  practice  in  his  profession.  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  his  energy  and  perseverance,  that 
he  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  his  professional  duties,  notwithstanding 
his  sufferings  from  a  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  with  which  he  was  attacked 
soon  after  his  removal  tc  Tioga  county — which  resisted  all  remedies  then 
within  reach  pf  the  medical  science  in  that  portion  of  the  state,  continuing 
its  ravages  for  several  years,  and  gradually  reducing  him  to  a  skeleton,  in 
which  condition  he  was  removed  on  a  litter  from  Tioga  county  to  the  house 
of  his  brother,  Doctor  Webster  Lewis,  of  York  county,  where  the  late 
eminent  surgeon,  Doctor  James  Roberts,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Doctor  Lewis, 
performed  with  great  skill  a  surgical  operation,  which  instantly  relieved  him 
from  all  further  effects  of  the  disease,  and  completely  restored  him  to  useful- 
ness. After  an  interval  of  several  years,  he  resigned  the  appointment 
which  he  held  under  the  attorney -general,  and  removed  to  Bradford  county, 
whither  his  professional  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  where  its  appro- 
priate honors  and  rewards  were  proportionably  enhanced  in  value. 

What  has  been  narrated  in  the  previous  part  of  this  biographical  sketch, 
is  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  remarkable  energy  of  purpose 
and  vigor  of  mind,  which  Mr.  Lewis  displayed  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  severe  and  continuous  struggles  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  for 
a  subsistence,  for  knowledge,  and  for  professional  reputation.  We  now  come 
to  notice  his  first  entrance  into  the  stirring  and  extended  political  field  of  ac- 
tion, under  circumstances  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  moral  courage 
and  generous  spirit  of  the  young  advocate.  When,  in  1832,  an  attempt 
•  was  made  to  deprive  General  Jackson  of  the  support  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Pennsylvania  for  re-nomination,  in  pursuance  of  an  extensive  and 
selfish  combination,  extending  over  the  state,  to  get  anti-Jackson  delegates 
elected,  tcMout  instructions,  to  the  State  Convention,  to  which  the  matter 
was  committed,  Ellis  Lewis  boldly,  zealously,  and  ably  exposed  the  scheme 
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al  the  primary  meetings  of  the  party  in  the  northern  counties,  particularly 
in  Bradford  county,  where  he  resided,  and  where  the  prime  movement  was 
made  by  its  chief  instigators ;  and  its  authors  and  abettors  were  completely 
prostrated  before  the  might  of  public  sentiment  roused  against  them  in  the 
breasts,  of  the  democratic  masses.  His  services,  at  this  juncture  of  affairs, 
were  too  marked  to  escape  general  attention :  and,  against  his  individual  pre- 
ferences and  wishes,  he  was  taken  from  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Convention,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  thor- 
oughly Jacksonian;  and  was  that  fall  elected,  in  opposition  to  the  anti- 
Jackson  influence,  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority — larger,  it  is  believed,  than  any  candidate  ever  re- 
ceived, before  or  since,  in  the  stronghold  of  democracy  in  which  he  resided. 
In  the  places  of  his  residence  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  next 
to  unanimous  in  his  favor.  He  then  lived  in  the  same  county,  (Bradford,) 
and  represented  a  portion  of  the  same  district,  which  the  Hon.  David 
Wilmot  now  so  ably  represents  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Lewis'  legislative  career,  although  soon  terminated  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  attorney-general,  was  yet  an  exceedingly  brilliant  and  useful  one. 
Immediately  on  taking  his  seat,  or  from  the  first  moment  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  business  and  debates  of  the  house,  he  took  rank  as  a  leader  in 
the  councils  of  his  native  state,  and  speedily  acquired  a  weight  and  influ- 
ence there,  which  it  is  the  lot  of  but.  few  to  command.  He  was  equally 
respected  for  his  talents,  and  beloved  for  his  estimable  social  qualities.  If 
his  eloquence  shone  conspicuous  in  the  house,  his  conversational  powers 
were  equally  captivating  in  the  private  circle. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  always  been  the  friend  of  the  suffering  and  needy ;  and 
when  in  the  Legislature,  he  originated  and  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
authorizing  Prothonotaries  to  receive  bail,  and  discharge  insolvent  debt- 
ors from  arrest,  or  from  prison.  This  savea  them  from  the  expense  of  a 
conveyance  on  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  Judge,  who  in  many  instances  resided 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  justice.  Jn  the  same  session  Mr.  Lewis  was 
on  a  committee,  appointed  to  visit  the  public  institutions  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  the  wretchedness  witnessed  by  that  committee  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
spection referred  to,  arising  from  the  imprisonment  of  poor  people  for  small 
debts,  where  the  costs  in  many  instances  exceeded  the  debts,  produced  a 
bill  from  the  committee  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  al)  sums  under  $5  34 
cents,  which  was  ardently  supported  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  became  a  law ;  and 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  system  of  humane  legislation)  which  nine 
years  after  led  to  the  total  abolition  of  imprUonmentfor  debt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  January,  1833,  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, expressing  the  opinion  of  that  body  against  any  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
and  directing  the  Governor  to  forward  the  resolutions  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  Mr.  Lewis  voted  against  the  resolutions,  and 
placed  his  reasons  on  record  in  the  form  of  a  protest..  Among  the  reasons 
assigned  were  the  following  : 

•*  That  the  Representatives  in  Congress,  whom  the  Legislature  attempted  to 
instruct,  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  Legislature,  but  of  the  people ;  and 
as  such,  cannot  in  any  way  be  responsible  to  a  body  of  men  who,  like  themselves, 
are  but  servants  of  the  people.  That  the  opinions  of  the  Legislature  ought  not 
to  be  accepted  as  the  opinions  of  the  people.  That  the  practice  of  offering  reso- 
lutions on  subjects  different  from  those  which  the  Legislature  was  convened  to 
consider,  is  wrong  in  itself,  is  attended  with  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  withdraws  the  Attention  of  members  from  the  proper  subjects  of  state 
legislation,  delays  the  business  which  the  Constitution  has  entrusted  to  their  care, 
and  ought  to  be  discouraged.  "4 
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These  principles,  sound  at  air  times,  have  acquired  apecmKar  importance 
at  this  time  hi  Pennsylvania,  with  those  who  consider  that  the  action  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  of  that  state  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  at  the  hurt  session  of  Congress,  by  legislative  iBstruetionB 
which  placed  it  oat  of  their  power,  as  is  thought  by  many,  to  secure  a 
modification  as  favorable  to  Pennsylvania  interests  as  might  have  been  ob- 
tained, if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  unembarrassed  action. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  the  removal  of  judicial  offi- 
cers, on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  one  party  to  restrain  the  right  of  removal  to  cases  of  con- 
viction for  criminal  offences,  and  to  misdemeanors  in  office.  While  Mr. 
Lewis  was  in  the  Legislature,  he  made  a  report  from  the  judiciary  committee 
m  the  case  of  Henry  O'Neal,  m  which  the  democratic  principle  of  con- 
struction was  affirmed  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  Constitution  provides  that  justices  may  be  removed  either  by  conviction 
of  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  on  the  address  of  both 
booses  of  the  Legislature.  Both  modes  of  proceeding  are  open.  The  first  it  eon- 
fined  to  cases  of  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  of  infamous  crime ;  the  hist  not  on^y 
embraces  the  same  class  of  cases,  but  all  others,  and  is  limited  only  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  If  a  magistrate  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  on  a  charge  of 
a  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  took 
beyond  the  record  of  acquittal,  and  if  they  believe  him  guilty,  a  false  verdict  in  his 
favor,  or  one  obtained  by  mistake,  cannot  save  his  office,  although  it  may  be  con- 
clusive so  far  as  to  save  his  person  from  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  Legislature  should  believe  the  officer  guilty  of  either  one  of- 
fence or  the  other  to  justify  a  removal.  It  ie  enough,  that  w  tkevr  opini&n  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  rtouire  a  change.  If  an  officer  be  intellectually  incompe- 
tent ;  if  from  intemperate  habits,  or  from  age  and  infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  he  has 
become  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
munity, he  ought  to  retire  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  and  leave  the  station  to  be 
fitted  by  one  better  able  to  discharge  its  duties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  be  competent,  but  from  a  love  of  gain,  a  want  of  temper  and  decorum,  or 
any  other  cause,  he  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
general  and  qtfensive  doubts  of  the  parity  of  his  motives,  and  great  discontent 
among  the  people,  it  is  ample  cause  of  removal." 

This  ahle  and  conclusive  report  was  adopted  by  the  Itoose  of  representa- 
tives, and  in  the  senate ;  an  equally  strong  report  in  another  case,  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Hon.  Jesse  Miller,  the  present 
secretary  of  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted,  containing  the  same  sound 
constitutional  doctrines  upon  this  important  subject. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  office  was  spontaneously  conferred  upon  him  by  Governor  Woif,  and 
was  a  free  tribute  to  the  high  reputation  he  already  enjoyed  as  a  lawyer,  as 
well  as  a  legislator.  He  preceded  the  present  distinguished  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  George  M.  Dallas,  in  this  important  trnst ;  and  the 
energy  and  great  ability  he  exhibited  as  attorney-genera),  were  such  as  to 
command  the  highest  commendation.  From  this  time  henceforth  he  must 
be  classed  with  the  first  legal  talent  of  the  country.  In  this  capacity,  too, 
Mr.  Lewis  nsed  all  his  influence  to  promote  harmony  between  the  state  and 
national  administrations,  while  others  around  him  were  using  their  influence 
to  disturb  rt  And  it  may,  with  strict  truth  and  propriety  be  said,  that  he 
did  as  much  at  that  time  to  sustain  Jackson  as  any  man  in  Pennsylvania, 
while  it  is  also  known  that  that  venerated  President  appreciated  his  services, 
and  was  grateful  for  them — spontaneous  and  unselfish  as  they  were  known 
to  him  to  have  been.    As  attorney-general,  Mr.  Lewis  would  never  take  any 
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tees  fpr  public  proseQutioas,  leaving  these  to  his  deputies  in  every  in- 
stance, considering  this  coarse  as  moat  in  accordance  with,  the  dignity  of  the 
otfoe. 

Id  the  fall  of  1833  Mr,  Lewis  resigned  (he  office  of  attorney-general,  041 
receiving  the  appointment  of  president^  udge  of  the  eighth  judicial  distr lot 
of  Pennsylvania*  composed  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Lycoming, 
Union  and  Columbia-*-*  station  once  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Judge  Coop- 
er, of  South  Carolina*  Judge  Lewis  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  judge  of  this  district  until  about  two  years  since,  when  be  was  appointed 
psesidenUjudge  of  the  2nd  judicial  district,  composed  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Lancaster,  which  responsible  trust  he  now  holds*  The  eity  of  Lancaster 
is  the  residence  of  Hon*  Jamet  BuchamoM,  our  present  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  county  of  Lancaster  is  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
in  the  United  States.  With  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  or  Rhode  Island,  and  greater  than  that  of  Delaware,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  the  presidency  of  such  a  judicial  district  is  np 
sinecure,  The  unlimited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  over 
which  Judge  Lewis  presides— -the  immense  amount  of  property  constantly 
passing  under  adjudication  in  the  settlement  and  distribution  of  estates  of 
decedents,  and  the  numerous  and  intricate  questions  which  arise  in  the 
united  authority  of  law  and  equity,  constantly  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  mind. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  on  the  bench.  Judge  Lewis  also  discharges  the 
duties  of  professor  of  law  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  Franklin  College. 
Lancaster,  one  of  the  oldest  endowed  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state ; 
end  edits,  in  connection  with  those  distinguished  lawyers,  Messrs.  Trowbat 
and  Mc Candles*,  a  Law  Journal,  published  under  their  united  auspices, 

Mr.  Lewis'  forensic  reputation  stood  very  high  in  northern  Pennsylvania 
•during  the  period  of  his  practice  at  the  bar.  His  success  in  the  state  courts 
Jed  to  his  early  appointment  as  chief  law  officer  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
his  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  state  courts.  He  had  s  princi- 
pal ageney  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S,  .District  Court  at 
Willianisport,  Pennsylvania,  and  when  at  the  bar  had  an  extensive  practice 
in  thai  court,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  is  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  courts*  as  the  following  incident  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate :  A  number  of  years  ago  a  fugitive  clave  was  rescued  from  the  pos- 
session of  his  owner,  in  the  town  of  Dannville,  Penusylvauia,  through  the 
ijastr ujnentsJity  of  a  writ  of  homint  replegianda.  The  Hon.  David  Petri- 
Jcesj  (who  subsequently  acquired  in  Congress  the  cognomen  of  "preview 
4*estvn")  was  the  prothonotary  who  issued  the  writ.  An  action  of  tres- 
pass, and  separate  actions  for  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars,  under  the 
eet  of  Congress  of  February  1%  1703,  were  brought  against  him,  and  each 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  issuing  and  service  of  the  writ;  and' after  the 
collection  of  several  penalties,  with  costs  from  some  of  the  most  responsible 
of  the  parties,  Mr.  George  Sweeny,  an  editor  of  a  public  journal,  was  lodge4 
in  jail  for  the  penalty  recovered  against  him  for  the  same  rescue.  So  high 
was  EJJis  Lewis'  reputation  for  abilities,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  in 
the  United  States  Court,  that  Mr.  Sweeny  supposed  he  could  extricate  him, 
mm  after  b*s  other  counsel  had  failed,  and  after  judgment  had  been  recov- 
ered against  him ;  and  he  accordingly  sent  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
spiles  to  engage  his  professional  services  in  his  behalf,  His  expectations 
were  not  disnppotn ted.  In  an  argument  of  surpassing  eloquence  and  power, 
srfcich  the  public  journals  of  the  day  noticed  as  having  won  golden  opinions 
fer  its  asKbor ,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween penalties  imposed  as  a  punishment,  to  be  recovered  by  any  one  who 
may  sue  for  them,  and  those  given  by  statute  to  the  party  aggrieved.  In  the 
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former  case,  each  individual  engaged  in  the  illegal  act,  is  liable  to  the  fall 
penalty.  In  the  latter,  but  one  penalty  can  be  recovered  for  one  illegal  act, 
although  many  might  be  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Lewis  also  showed  that  the 
rule  in  the  United  States  Court,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  differed  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  state  courts,  with  respect  to  the  costs,  and  that 
where  the  plaintiff  had  his  election  to  bring  joint  or  several  suits,  and  elected 
to  bring  several  suits,  he  could  only  recover  costs  in  one  of  them.  The  re- 
sult of  these  doctrines  was  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  editor  from  his 
unjust  and  illegal  confinement,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Judge  Lewis  was  first  raised  to  the  bench  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  his 
judicial  career  has  been  a  highly  distinguished  one.  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  an  extended  notice  of  his  labors  as  a  jurist,  though  such  a  review 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  constitution 
of  his  mind,  would  demonstrate  his  rare  adaptation  for  the  study  and  ad- 
vancement of  philosophical  jurisprudence,  whilst  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  stores  of  his  learning,  would  prove  that  nature's  prodigality  had 
not  deterred  him  from  superadding  to  her  gifts  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  principles  and  accredited  expounders  of  his  noble  profession ; 
that  his  mind  was  "thoroughly  imbued  with  legal  lore,  and  expanded  and 
adorned  by  the  most  liberal  and  diversified  studies.1'  One  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter is  too  honorable  to  be  here  overlooked.  Himself  emphatically  one  of 
the  people — sprung  from  their  midst,  and  sympathising  with  their  feelings 
and  wants — Ellis  Lewis  has  ever  been  the  fast  friend  of  the  people.  Whe- 
ther we  scan  his  actions  as  advocate,  legislator  or  judge,  the  result  is  the 
same.  We  behold  him  the  same  fearless  and  able  defender  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  masses.  In  this  he  seoms  to  have  been  bent  on  loyalty 
to  the  stern  teachings  of  his  own  early  struggles,  and  to  have  kept  constantly 
before  him,  as  worthy  models,  those  great  republican  lawyers  of  the  English 
commonwealth,  and  of  our  own  colonial  and  revolutionary  era,  who  were  on 
all  occasions  the  most  devoted,  as  their  great  intellects  and  better  training 
constituted  them  the  most  able  friends  of  liberty. 

Many  of  Judge  Lewis'  more  important  decisions  have  elicited  the  marked 
approbation  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and  been  favorably  noticed  in  the  law 
journals  and  treatises  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  those  published  abroad ; 
and  his  opinions  generally,  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  are  of  extensive 
repute.  On  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence,  particularly,  he  has  ac- 
quired a  reputation  which  is  noticed  with  commendation  in  Beck's  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  elsewhere.  Doctor  Beck,  in  his  standard  work,  speaks 
of  Judge  Lewis'  opinions  and  charge,  on  the  trial  of  Earls  for  murder  by 
poison,  as  containing  the  highest  evidence  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  sci- 
ence in  this  country.  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for 
October,  1846,  contains  two  highly  important  decisions  of  Judge  Lewis  on 
this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  communicated  with  the  approbation  of  Profes- 
sor W.  L.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  himself  of  the  highest  authority  on  such 
subjects. 

The  decision  against  clerical  interference  with  a  parent's  right  to  educate 
bis  child,  has  gained  a  celebrity  for  its  author,  which  has  extended  not  only 
over  the  Union,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic.  We  speak  of  the  decision  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Commonwealth  versus  Armstrong.  It  is  reported  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Boston  Law  Reporter,  with  the  letter  of  Chancel- 
lor Kent  in  its  support,  and  the  editor's  notice  of  approbation ;  and  it  is 
also  cited  as  authority  by  Kent  in  his  Commentaries.  We  remember  to 
have  seen  published  a  letter  from  Judge  Grier,  now  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  approbation  of 
Judge  Lewis'  opinion ;  and  it  has  also  elicited  an  elaborate  letter  on  the 
same  side,  from  the  eminent  Dr.  Wayland. 
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The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Lancaster  Savings  Institution  against 
Reigart,  has  also  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  appearance  was  greeted 
with  lively  satisfaction,  particularly  by  the  press,  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Union.  The  decision  was,  that  the  state  Stay  Law  was  unconstitutional ; 
and  that  decision,  although  against  the  state  Supreme  Court,  was  fully  sus- 
tained by  repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Spring  versus  Caul,  that  a  survey  cannot  be 
impeached  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  after  its  return  into  the  land  of- 
fice, quieted  more  land  titles  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  decision  ever 
made,  and  did  more  to  advance  the  credit  and  property  of  the  state  than  any 
other  decision.  It  had  previously  been  the  common  practice  to  allow  a 
younger  survey  to  defeat  the  title  of  an  older  one,  if  the  surveyor  of  the 
state  failed  to  mark  the  trees  on  the  ground.  This  made  all  titles  insecure. 
A  journal,  published  in  Pottsville,  in  speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  ascribed  their  unequalled  prosperity  to  the  effect 
of  that  decision,  in  settling  the  titles,  and  in  giving  confidence  to  the  capital- 
ists to  make  investments. 

Notwithstanding  the  observations,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of 
Prigg  versus  The  Commonwealth,  Judge  Lewis  has  constantly  enforced  the 
statute  of  Pennsylvania  relative  to  surrendering  fugitives  from  servitude, 
holding  that  the  sovereign  states  are  perfectly  competent  to  legislate  on  the 
subject,  so  long  as  their  enactments  do  not  impair  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holder, or  interfere  with  the  remedies  provided  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Union.  This  construction  is  believed  to  be  best  calculated  to  pre* 
serve  the  peace  of  society,  protect  the  free  citizen  from  injury,  and  secure 
to  the  slave-holder  his  rights.  If  this  construction  had  prevailed  on  a  recent 
occasion  in  New- York,  the  interests  of  an  innocent  captain  of  a  vessel,  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  slave,  would  both  have  been  pro- 
tected. 

In  the  case  of  Beam  versus  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Judge 
Lewis  decided  that  a  grave-yard,  from  the  moment  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  sepulture,  was  no  longer  subject  to  sale  by  the  sheriff. 

If  the  foregoing  be  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  Judge  Lewis' juridical  labors, 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  paucity  of  materials ;  for  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  de- 
cide upon  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  important  points  of  law  and  sub- 
jects of  litigation  ;  and  his  written  opinions  will  compare  with  those  of  any 
judge  in  the  country,  so  far  as  relates  to  cogency  of  reasoning,  extent  of 
learning,  and  justness  and  liberality  of  conclusion.  But  that  this  account 
of  his  performances  as  a  jurist  is  not  more  amply  satisfactory,  is  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  selection,  and  the  necessarily  circumscribed  limits  of  the  present 
article. 

In  1837,  Judge  Lewis  was  invited  by  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Poinsett  t  to  visit  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  as  one  of  the 
annual  board  ;  and  the  report  which,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
department  of  moral,  religious  and  political  instruction,  he  drew  up,  was  re- 
markable for  the  ability  with  which  those  subjects  were  treated.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  that  report  are  not  without  great  interest  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  innate  excellence, 
are  incorporated  in  this  sketch  : 

14  The  examination  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  law,  was  also  creditable  to  the 
parties  concerned,  considering  the  multifarious  duties  assigned  to  the  Professor,  and 
the  limited  time  allotted  by  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  to  this  study.  The 
progress  and  improvement  of  the  cadets,  in  this  important  branch  of  their  educa- 
tion, was  not  so  great  as,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  expected. 
According  to  the  distribution  of  time,  under  the  present  regulations  of  the  Academy, 
only  two  hours  during  each  day  are  allowed  for  the  study  of  moral  and  political 
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science,  and  on  tour  each  day  for  recitations  io  the  sciences.  By  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  proper  authority,  ethics  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  branches  af 
knowledge  required  to  be  taught,  as  comprising  a  complete  course  of  education  at 
the  Military  Academy.  3y  the  same  regulations  it  is  declared  that  *  ethics  wrl  in- 
clude moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  national  and  political  lew.*  Of  die 
ethical  instruction  and  improvement,  your  committee  have  already  spoken  aa  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  is  regretted  that,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  die  eun> 
mittee  cannot  express  themselves  entirely  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  those 
•examined  on  constitutional  law ;  while  the  subject  of  national  law  is,  ibr  the  same 
reason,  entirely  omitted  in  the  present  course  of  studies.  The  regulations  of  the 
army,  as  applicable  to  this  institution,  expressly  require  that,  in  addition  to  a  course 
of  *  practical  military  instruction'  and  '  engineering,*  '  the  science  of  war*  shall  be 
taught.  This  branch  of  education  may  be  well  understood  to  extend,  not  only  to 
those  principles  of  the  law  military  which  regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
officer  and  the  soldier,  but  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  international  law,  which, 
having  been  adopted  as  the  rules  of  action  by  ail  civilized  nations,  regulate  their 
node  of  warfare,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  cruel  butcheries  of  the  savage.  War, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  can  befall  a  nation. 
If  it  must  exist,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  every  people  to  mitigate  its  evils,  by  re- 
quiring that  it  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  law  of  arms  among  civilized 
nations.  Every  cadet  is  intended  to  be  qualified  for  command ;  and  every  com- 
mander may,  in  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  his  duty,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
ignorance  of  international  law  would  be  an  unpardonable  disqualification  for  the 
discharge  of  his  military  duty.  This  disqualification  might  betray  him  into  acts 
which  would  involve  his  country  in  a  war,  and  tarnish  die  laurels  won  by  his 
bravery.  The  valne  of  this  branch  of  education  is  acknowledged  in  civil  pursuits ; 
in  miliary  life,  it  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  of  still  greater  importance ;  and 
that  it  should  receive  its  due  attention  in  this  institution,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  the  War  Department. 

"  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  the  principles  of  military  law  were  intended,  by  the  regulations,  to  be 
taught  at  this  Academy.  Bnt  these,  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  army  regula- 
tions, seem  to  receive  no  attention  whatever.  A  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties 
incidental  to  military  life,  the  powers  of  military  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  offences, 
and  the  principles  governing  the  trial,  may  do  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  tt> 
the  officer  the  obedience  due  to  his  station,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
soldier  from  any  unauthorized  acta  of  violence  and  oppression.  This  must  be  the 
case  where  discipline  and  subordination,  necessarily  rigid,  are  sought  to  be  enforced 
over  individuals  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  reason.  Nothing 
will  so  readily  secure  the  assent  of  such  minds,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  just  foundation  of  the  authority  requiring  their  obedience.  This  subject 
has  been  brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  your  committee,  by  the  opportunity  which 
they  embraced  of  attending  the  court  martial  which  has  recently  been  sitting  at 
this  institution,  for  the  trial  of  two  of  the  cadets,  for  offences  against  the  regulations 
of  the  Academy.  Witnesses  were  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  who  claimed  to  be 
excused  from  answering  some  of  the  questions  put  to  them,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  do  so  without  criminating  themselves,  and  thereby  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  punishment  sought  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  accused.  This  privilege 
was  not  allowed,  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the  witness  was  not  himself  upon 
trial,  and,  therefore  could  not  criminate  himself!  If  this  privilege  is  to  be  denied 
to  every  witness,  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  not  himself  upon  trial,  it  can  never  be 
allowed  to  any  witness,  because  no  witness  is  ever  upon  trial  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  cause  in  which  he  is  giving  his  evidence.  If  a  witness  voluntarily  con- 
sents to  cover  himself  with  infamy,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  for  the  purpose  of 
convicting  a  companion  in  guilt,  it  is  his  privilege  te  do  so.  But  to  place  bun,  against 
his  consent  and  remonstrance,  in  a  condition  in  which  he  must  subject  himself  to 
punishment  and  reproach  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  guilt  of  perjury  on  the  other, 
is  leading  him  into  such  powerful  temptation  to  falsify,  as  ought  not  to  receive  favor 
anywhere ;  and  more  particularly,  in  an  institution  designed  to  establish  the  morals, 
as  well  as  enlighten  the  minds,  of  die  youth  under  its  instruction.  These  obser- 
vations are  not  designed  to  cast  the  slightest  censure  upon  the  respectable  officers 
of  the  courts  martial.  These  gentlemen,  including  the  accomplished  Judge  Advo- 
cate, are  highly  intelligent,  and  conducted  the  trial*  not  our/  with  strict  impartialuj, 
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bat.  a*  your  committee  understand)  m  conformity  with  the^  practice,  in  this  respect, 
which  has  prevailed  at  the  Academy.  But  the  existence  of  sucha  practice  serves 
to  show  a  defect  in  the  course  of  studies  at  this  seat  of  military  learning ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tl  at,  so  far  as  witnesses  are  concerned,  it  has  resulted  in  a  total 
subversion  of  a  privilege  guarantied  to  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  citizen,  recognized 
by  the  law  military,  as  well  as  the  common  law ;  consistent  with  the  purest  mo- 
rality, as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  lite  human  heart;  and  reposing  upon  the 
bread  foundation  of  thai  holy  orison—*  lead  w  not  into  temptation/1 

"  The  committee  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  speak  plainly  upon  the  subject  ef 
knowledge  so  necessary  in  military  life,  because  the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  this  institution,  depends  upon  its  connexion  with  the  military  es- 
tablishment of  the  country,  and  the  purposes  of  national  defence.  It  is  the  pleasure 
of  the»nation  that  those  entrusted  with  the  command  of  its  forces  should  be  gen- 
tlemen of  correct  morals  and1  general  science.  As  the  hills  of  the  Hudson  have 
constantly  answered,  in  faithful  reverberations,  to  the  sounds  of  the  morning  and 
evening  goo  at  this  place,  so>  the  hearts  ef  the  American  people  have  eentinualry 
responded,  with  equal  fidelity, "to  every  effort  ef  tike  public  authorities  for  the  incul- 
cation of  general  science  in  this  institution,  That  general  science  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  the  purposes  of  national  defenee,  is  fully  admitted'by  your  committee ;  bat 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  would  be  insufficient  for  these  purposes,  unless  the  whole 
science  of  war,  including  the  elements  of  martial  and  international  law,  shall  oc- 
cupy the  prominent  ground  intended  by  the  founders  of  this  interesting  military 
school." 

In  politics,  Judge  Lewis  has  all  his  life  bees  a  democrat.  He  iUundnaied 
for  our  victories  during  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  was  but  a  mere  boy,  and 
the  enthusiastic  preferences  of  his  youth  have  been  confirmed  by  the  mature 
reflections  of  his  manhood.  He  has  uniformly  supported  the  men  and  meas- 
ures of  the  great  party  with  which  he  is  now  so  closely  and  honorably  identi- 
fied. He  has  received  many  signal  marks  of  regard  and  important  trusts  at  the 
hands  of  democratic  functionaries  and  constituencies  ;  and  it  is  his  highest 
praise  that  he  has  so  discharged  the  duties  of  the  various  situations  he  has 
filled,  as  to  attract  to  himself  the  confidence  and  esteem,  not  only  of  his  po- 
litical friends,  but  of  the  people  at  large.  Judge  Lewis  was  chosen  a  de- 
legate to  the  late  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  although 
circumstances  beyond  his  Control  prevented  his  attendance  on  the  sittings 
of  that  body.  The  ealogium  which,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Lancaster,  he  pronounced  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  superior  productions 
called  forth  by  the  solemn  occasion  of  that  great  man's  death.  Some  of  its 
passages  are  models  of  unaffected  pathos  and  elevated  sentiment  It  is  pre- 
served in  durable  form  in  a  volume  of  orations,  on  the  same  melancholy 
theme,  which  has  been  recently  published. 

"  Judge  Lewis'  political  principles  were  inherited  from  his  father,  Eli  Lewis, 
Who  was,  ia  his  day,  a  democrat  of  the  school  of  Jefferson.  The  son  has  now  in 
his  possession  an  address  written  by  the  lather,  as  the  organ  of  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county  of  York,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States.  The  address  is  conceived  in  the  happiest 
spirit,  and  expressed  in  the  most  appropriate  terms.  As  the  production  of  a  Qua- 
ker democrat,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  appropriateness  of  thought  aad 
diction,  it  is  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  elicit  the  approbation  of  the 
reader ;  but  wo  would  be  going  beyond  the  legitimate  'scope  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, were  we  to  do  more  than  make  a  passing  allusion  to  it  here.  Judge  Lewis 
has  now  in  his  possession,  we  believe,  Mr.  Jefferson's  original  reply,  aad  doubtless 
values  It  as  an  evidence  of  his  father's  enlightened  devotion  to  those  great  political 
principles  which  have  ever  been  so  dear  to  himself." 

Ellis  Lewis  is  truly  a  self-made  man.  Left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  he 
was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  unaided  resources.  He  was  schooled  in  a 
printing  office,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  hie 'varied  and  profound  attain- 
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ments  whilst  working  as  a  journeyman  at  that  business.  His  studies  were 
continued  in  the  midst  of  his  early  editorial  and  professional  struggles,  and 
have  been  ever  since  steadily  pursued  in  the  intervals  of  weighty  official 
duties.  He  has  always  been  a  hard  student,  and  now,  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  has  achieved  a  noble  triumph  over  the  great  obstacles  which  beset  his 
path.  His  success,  under  such  difficulties,  presents  an  example  alike  hon- 
orable to  him,  and  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  the  republic. 

Judge  Lewis  has  found  leisure,  in  the  midst  of  his  severe  professional 
studies  and  arduous  public  duties,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  leading  prin- 
ciples and  deductions  of  science  generally, — especially  to  keep  pace  with  the 
wonderful  strides  it  has  made  in  the  present  age, — and  to  cultivate  with  suc- 
cess a  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts.  In  former  years  he  has  not  shruik 
from  giving  countenance  and  aid  to  various  useful  associations,  in  the  popular 
form  of  lectures  on  different  branches  of  science  and  the  arts.  Like  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Justice  Story,  and  other  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
bench,  he  indulges  a  classic  taste  in  his  moments  of  relaxation  from  mental 
toil ;  and  his  numerous  poetical  contributions  to  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  country,  evince  his  elegant  scholarship  and  versatility  of  genius.  Take 
him  all  in  all,  he  is  a  good  type  of  the  American  character,  in  its  be^t  de- 
velopment ;  and  is  destined,  if  spared  by  Providence,  to  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  state  of  financial  affairs  has  presented  a  singular  anomaly  daring  the  past 
month.  With  large  importations  of  specie,  exchanges  have  continued  to  fall ;  but 
this  state  of  things  has  been  unaccompanied  with  that  abundance  of  money  which 
usually  attends  similar  circumstances.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  commercial  policy  of  each  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  would  produce  financial  phenomena,  not  readily  accounted  for,  through 
the  experience  of  most  practical  men.  Whatever  produces  a  great  change  in  the 
currents  of  business,  and  the  employments  of  capital,  necessarily  creates  an  activity 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  a  temjwrary  depression  of  credits.  The  direct  agency 
of  the  metals  in  the  transaction  of  business,  is  very  limited.  Between  nations  it 
does  not  amount  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  international  trade,  and  it  is  less  between 
different  sections  of  the  same  country.  The  transfers  of  ownership,  in  goods  or 
produce,  are  ajmost  altogether  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange.  This 
grows  out  of  the  fact,  that  trade  between  countries,  or  different  portions  of  the  same 
country,  is  but  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  industry 
of  the  respective  inhabitants.  This  interchange  is,  however,  of  slow  growth.  The 
citizens  of  a  distant  country,  unacquainted  with  the  products  of  a  nation  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  had  no  intercourse,  experience  no  want  of  those  pro- 
ducts ;  and  if  they  are  suddenly  brought  among  them,  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  they  come  into  extended  use.  The  China  trade  is  an  instance. 
When  tea  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  by  the  Dutch,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  in  small  quantities,  as  a  rare  luxury.  It  was  not 
known  in  England  until  the  time  of  Cromwell,  say  1650,  when  certain  coffee  hou- 
ses began  to  sell  it ;  and  Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  remarks  in  bis 
diary :  "  Sept.  26,  166 1,  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  (a  China  drink,)  of  which  I  bad 
never  drank  before."  In  1664,  the  East  India  Company  brought  two  pounds  two 
ounces  of  tea  as  a  present  to  his  majesty.  From  that  time  the  consumption  of 
tea  slowly  spread  in  England,  until  it  reached  some  20,237,753  lbs.,  and  2,000,000 
in  the  United  States,  in  1800,  a  century  and  a  half;  and  since  then,  it  has  gradu- 
ally progressed  to  44,000,000  lbs.  in  England,  and  16,000,000  lbs.,  in  the  United 
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State,  in  1846,  say  60,000,000  lbs.  against  22,237,753  lbs ,  in  1800.  It  required 
a  century  and  a  half  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in  the  consumption  of  tea 
in  England.  In  all  that  time,  up  to  1842,  China  sedulously  excluded  English  pro* 
ducts  by  law.  Had  a  liberal  commercial  policy  been  pursued,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  a  mutual  interchange  would  have  sprung  up,  by  which  a  large  consumption  of 
goods  would  have  now  existed  in  China,  and  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Europe 
would  hare  spread  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The  China  markets  are  now 
open  ;  but  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  Chinese  come  to  demand  English 
goods.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  United  States,  have,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  pursued  the  Chinese  policy.  They  have  all  sought  to  discourage  the 
importation  of  foreign  products,  and  to  encourage  the  import  of  the  precious  metals 
—laboring  under  the  absurd  monomania,  that  in  the  metals  alone  consisted  wealth. 
The  events  of  late  years  have  served  to  open  the  eyes,  not  of  governments  so  much 
as  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  the  injurious  influence  of  such  antiquated  chimeras, 
and  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  leading  governments  to  enhance  national 
intercourse,  by  promoting  the  importation  of  goods  and  produce.  The  effect  of 
these  enactments  is,  aided  by  circumstances  of  harvest,  to  promote  the  consumption 
in  all  countries,  of  those  articles  of  foreign  product  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar,  and  to  admit  for  consumption  many  articles  that  are  new.  This  latter 
trade  must,  however,  necessarily  be  small  for  the  present,  because  it  is  an  unac- 
customed trade.  An  instance  ot  -this  is  afforded  in  the  export  provision  trade  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  Pork,  beef.  &c.,  were  prohibited  in  England 
until  184 'J.  Since  that  time,  the  business  in  those  articles,  as  well  as  in  cheese,  and 
other  articles  of  provisions,  has  been  steadily  and  gradually  increasing;  but  those 
engaged  in  it,  as  well  merchants  as  packers  and  forwarders,  have  been  learning 
ike  business.  It  is  a  new  trade  to  all  parties,  and  its  peculiarities  have  to  be  ob- 
served and  humored,  before  it  will  become  very  extensive.  Up  to  this  day,  the 
manner  of  preparing  provisions  for  that  market,  is  far  from  being  generally  under- 
stood. The  trade  has  not  formed  its  connections,  nor  acquired  the  influence  of 
credit  which  more  ancient  branches  of  business  command.  It  is  the  case  where  a 
new  trade  opens  suddenly,  that  a  movement  of  specie  results,  because  a  recipro- 
cal demand  for  goods  in  payment  is  slow  of  growth.  The  English  trade,  for  the 
last  few  years,  affords  a  notable  example  of  this,  as  follows : — 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN  IN  OBEAT   BRITAIN,  AND  BULLION  IN  BANK  AT 
.  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  TEARS. 

Grain.  Floor.  Bullion  Grain.  Floor.  Bullion 

qra.  cwt.  in  Bank.  qro.  cwt.  in  Bank. 

1837 830,466....   40,187. ...£8,172,000  1 842.... 2, 1 72,3 49....  1,125, 801..  £l 0,330,000 

1838....  1,823,845....  392,947....  9,250.000  1843. ...1,237,871....  426, 877. ...12,078,000 

1639 4,424,702....  655,693....  2,887,000  1644. ...2,532,619....  712  968....  14,428,416 

1840 3,448,399 1,317,814....  4,145,000  1845 1,105,342 582,527....  13,325,886 

1841 2,955,616 ....  1 ,214,290 ....  4,486,000  1846 ....  4, 130,240 .... 3,377,186 ....  14,308,000 

When  the  English  harvest  failed  in  1837,  there  had  been  no  foreign  corn  trade 
for  five  years :  the  harvest  had  been  abundant,  and  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the 
British  people,  without  aid  from  abroad ;  a  natural  consequence  of  this  was  a  pro- 
portionate cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  corn -growing  countries.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  table  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  the  corn-growing  countries,  for  a 
series  of  years : 

Russia.  Prasria.  Germany.  Italy.  Egypt.  Total. 

1S32 1,587,250 258,556 5,068,!*97 2,361,772 113,109.....  £9,389,684 

1833 1,531,002 144,179 4,355,548 2,316,260 145,647 8,492  636 

1834 1,382,300 136,423 4,547.166 3,282,777 158,877 9,507,543 

1835 1,752.775 188,273 4.602,966 2,416,171 269,225 9,239  410 

1836 1,742,433 160,722 4,463,729 2,921,466 216,930 9,505,280 

1838 1,663,243 155,223 4,988,900 3,076,231 242,505 10,126  102 

1839 1,776,426 206,866 5,215,155 2,079,010 123,859 9.401J16 

1940 1,102,742 219,345 5,408,499 2,660,338 79,063 9,969  987 

1841 1,607,175 363,821 5,654.033 2,578,697 238,486 10,442'219 

1842 1.885,953 376,651 6,202.700 2,494,197 221,003 11,180,504 

1843 1.895,519. 483,004 6,168,038 2,960,965 246,565 11,754,091 

1844 2,128,926 505,384 6,151,528 2,569,240 402,101 11,757,179 

1845 2,183,491 577,999 6,517,736 2,601,971 291,800 12,172,997 
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The  yew  1892  was  the*  last  of  the  com  trade,  which  did  not  revive  until  1838,  when 
it  recovered,  as  eeen  in  the  first  table,  and  has  increased  until  the  present  time. 
Paring  the  discontinuance  of  the  import  of  corn,  the  exports  of  the  eorn  countries 
remained  stationary;  and  notwithstanding  that  during  the  distress  of  1837,  when 
money  rose  to-  6  per  cent,  in  London,  and  prices  fell,  large  exports  of  produce 
wore  made  to' the  continent  to  raise  money.  Since1  the  revival  of  the  corn  trade, 
the  exports  to  the  corn  countries  have  increased  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent% 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  Prussia  and  (xerraany,  in  September,  1842, 
raised  the  duty  on  British  goods  50  per  cent.,  and  Belgium  increased  the  duties 
in  July,  1842,  and  Russia  in  November,  1841.  All  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
raised  the  duties  on  English  goods  avowedly  to  exclude  them  from  their  markets. 
-  The  result  has  been,  as  seen  in  the  table,  increased  exports  to  those  countries. — 
The  sudden  resumption  of  the  corn  trade  disturbed  the  specie  of  the  English  Bank, 
in  1839,  and  caused  it  to  flow  towards  Europe  to  a  dangerous  extent.  A  few 
years  continuance  of  the  trade  served  to  create  a  reciprocal  trade,  which,  under 
increased  imports  of  corn  into  England  permitted  the  bullion  to  return  to  the  Bank. 
The  modification  of  various  restrictions  in  different  countries  has  now  given  ac- 
tivity to  the  precious  metals  by  unsettling  the  various  currents  of  business — more 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
a  general  rule,  what  is  called  the  "  balance  of  trade"  has  been  largely  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  aa  respects  England ; — that  is  to  say,  England  has  always  bought 
more  of  the  natural  products  of  the  United  States  than  the  latter  have  purchased 
of  Great  Britain.  There  has,  therefore,  in  every  year,  been  a  cash  balance  due 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  paid  either  directly  to  the  United  States  in 
specie,  or  by  accepting  bills  running  on  London,  from  China,  France,  Brazils, 
Cuba,  &c  on  American  account.  The  tarn?  of  1846  somewhat  checked  the 
French  trade,  by  raising  the  rate  of  duties  on-  the  articles  of  import  from  France, 
and  by  so  doing  has  enhanced  the  amount  of  specie  to  be  paid  the  United  States  by 
England,  in  the  proportion  that  French  bills  running  on  London  have  been  dimin- 
iihed.  Simultaneous  with  this  movement  has  arisen  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  United  States  produce  in  England,  growing  partly  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
Irish  amps,  and  partly  out  of  the  "amelioration  in  the  Esglish  duties.  This  is  a 
new  business.  The  corn  trade  with  Europe  has  been  in  operation  since  1838, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  has  become  steady  on  a  reciprocal  basis—ceasing  to  affect 
materially  the>  movement  of  the  precious  metals.  With  the  United  ^States  H  has 
only  enhanced  the  specie  balance,  which,  for  many  years,  has  been  due  from  Eng- 
land to  America  ;  and  this,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  of  the  change  in  the 
conduct  of  our  national  finances,  is  a  circumstance  highly  favorable.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  finances  that  large  importations  of  specie 
have  failed,  to  produce  great  j>ank  expansion  and  consequent  speculation.  The 
following  table  of  the  leading  banks  in  operation,  according' to  the  date  of  their  last 
reports,  will  indicato  their  approximate  condition:: 

LEADING  FEATURES  QF  TBJC  PRINCIPAL.  BANKS  OF  THE  UNION. 

Capital.  Loans.  Specie.       Circulation.        Tnfuiaka 

Massachusetts,  Nov 31,160,000... .51,326tU4.,...3,054J55.... 14,501,914 9,459,376 

NeW-Yo*,  Feb 42,735,337... .65,809,358. ...9,191,354... .20,968,815... .31,830,591 

NewJeney.  Feb 3;834,8I6. ...  5,841,361....    600,179....  2,440375.,..  1,670.783 

Fenwy  Warn*,  Jan .^994,785.... 28,  l«6,«84....5,?S«,tW....10,«8lt4S6....1«;i71f579 

Maryland,  Jan 10,214,208... .10,142,290.. ..1,841,500....  2.159,149....  3,113,190 

South  Carolina,  Jan 5,992,607 5,804,394....    643,831....  2,863,698 1,754,478 

Lo«isisaa,Dec..... 20,130,240....  8,196,000..-. 6,508,418....  3,158,678 6,504.292 

Ohio,  Nov 4,437,903....  8,291,875....  1,619,336  _..  5,701,602....  2,398*09 

Indiana,  Nor. 2,083,825....  3,01 8,744....  1,003,647....  3,336,533....      409,969 

State  Bank,  Tennessee,  Jan..  3,183,275....  3,832,507....    587,770....  1,532,098....      267,989 

Bank  of  Kentucky,  Jan 4,038,300 ....  4,703,566 ....  1,240,305 ....  2,43*659 ....      602/M8 

Farmers" Bkof  Virginia,  Jan.  2,676,900....  4,958,462....   788,937....  2,918,818....  1,083,153 
K.  W.  Bank  "  Jan.     740,600....  1,047,632....    233,548....      614,123....      166,790 

Total,  1847 $152,223,736.. .301,085.587.. .33.103^662... .73,403,356. ...82.431.750 

M      1846 207,071,067...  32,242,511. ..69,531.659. ...74,056,937 

Increase M 861,151...  3,870,698....  8,374*23 

Decrease.. M 5,985,480 

It  results  from  these  figures  that,  whim  the  sped* to  these  institutions  increas- 
ed $861,151,  their  loans  and  discounts  decreased  near  $6,000,000.    The  redaction 
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in  loans  is  mosftjr  on  the  put  ef  the  New- York  tasks.    The  dwpoaitioo  of  the 
institutions  has  been  to  contract  since  the  report  of  February,  and  avowedly  tr- 
eatise of  the  demand  for  specie  for  government  purposes ;  nothing  can  mora 
strongly  ffhratrale  the  soundness  ef  the  principles  on  which  the  Independent  Trea- 
sury is  based.  The  currency  of  all  cenntries  is,  or  ought  ta  he,  gold  and  silver,  and 
is  constitutionally  so  in  the  United  States ;  nevertheless,  the  creation  aad  insti- 
tution of  banks  has,  for  the  most,  supphnled  the  aae  ef  the  metals  aa  a  currency. 
Gold  and  silver  can  be  furnished  aa  a  currency  to  any  considerable  extent  to  this 
conntry  only  through  the  operations  of  commerce ;  and  when  we  reflect  eo  the 
progress  of  die  ctfuotry—tookrog  back  to  the  first  landings  at  Plymouth  and  James- 
town, when  there  was  no  specie  here,  end  contrasting  that  staSs  of  things  with  the 
fact,  that  there  are  now  at  least  $150,000,400  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country,  we 
are  aware  that  commerce  has,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  raraisbed  as  osnch  as  was 
Wanted,  and  it  will  ever  continue  to  do  so.    Nothing  is  of  greater  hnportaoce  to  a 
nation,  in  order  that  industry  may  meet  to  foil  reward,  than  that  the  currency 
should  be  steady.    That  is  to  say,  that  4t  shoald  be  increased  or  diminished  pre- 
cisely as  all  articles  of  commerce  rise  or  mil  in  value ;  vis.,  according  te  supply 
and  demand.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  precious  asetals  are  neat  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  currency.    They  will  always  go  where  they  are  mast  wanted, 
and  the  supply  cannot  be  increased  at  mil  any  more  than  wheat  or  cetten.  Whea 
the  metals  become  scarce  they  command  a  greater  quantity  of  ail  other  ef  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  and  it  becomes  more  profitable  to  mine  them,  which  results  in 
an  increased  supply,  and  consequent  fall  in  value.    Where  bank  promises  see 
need  as  a  currency,  the  supply  depends  on  the  wiH  'of  the  promisors,  and  will  he 
increased  to  any  extent— feeding  a  speculative  disposition,  until  explosion,  as  in 
1837,  becomes  inevitable.     This  tendency  to  overaction  on  the  part  of  bank  paper 
has  been  acknowledged  by  its  warmest  advocates,  and  they  have  ever  sought,'  hi 
charter  provisions  and  restrictive  laws,  to  prevent  that  tendency,  and  these  have 
ahrays'been  found  to  be  unavailing.    The  National-Bank-Biddls-theory  was,  that 
mis  tendency  could  be  checked  only  by  a  great  monopoly  bank,  which,  with  over- 
shadowing capital,  should  place  its  branch  in  the  centre  of  each  commercial  circle, 
as  Boston,  New- York,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  New-Orleans,  ice,  aad  operate  upon 
the  local  banks  as  a  check.  As  thus :  most  of  the  good*  sold  in  New-  York  to  coma* 
try  dealers  were  formerly  paid  for  m  notes  payable  at  the  bank  nearest  the  home* 
of  the  dealer.    A  large  number  of  buyers,  from  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  appeased 
in  New- York,  and  gave  their  notes  to  different  merchants  for  goods.    All  these 
notes  would  be  deposited  in  the  National  Branch  in  New- York,  and  by  it  sent  to 
the  breach  in  Cincinnati  for  collection.    The  branch  there  would  receive  in  pay- 
ment the  notes  of  all  the  other  Cincinnati  banks.  Hence,  when  the  notes  matured,. 
It  would  bringm  mvor  of  the  branch  balances  against  those  banks,  which  it  demand* 
ed  m  species  This  balance  would  be  large  or  smell  according  te  the  expansion  of  any 
bank;  and  to  make  the  balance  due  the  branch  bank  as  small  as  possible,  the  local 
banks  were  ever  obliged  to  be  cautious  in  their  movements.   Now,  providing  the  Na- 
tional Bank  issued  no  notes  of  Us  own,  this  check  would  be  effectual  in  restricting  the 
local  banks  to  a  legitimate  business.    'When,  however,  the  National  Bank  itself  is- 
sued largely,  it  follows,  that  Its  notes,  falling  hrthe  course  of  business  into  the  hands 
of  the  local  banks,  would  allow  them  to  extend  their  own  movements  without  en- 
hancing the  balance  due  the  United  States  Bank.    Thus,  ss  the  National  Bank 
progressed,  the  whole  verged  to  explosion  whenever  the  foreign  exchanges,  which 
were  the  only  correction,  bees  me  adverse.    "We  may  take  from  official  tables  tine 
tgurea  showing  the  progress  of  affairs  to  the  explosion  of  1 807  : 

mroRT  or  spcctb  izrro  the  uin-tod  statksi— amoitkt  in  u.  s.  £Affrn>— teens 

AHD  CrnCtTLAT/IOff  OF  IT.  8.  BANK,  AND  OF  THE  OTHEB  BARKS  OF  QTHE  U.  S. 

Iscportof    £pecfehi  United  States  Bank.  7*3  Banks  of  the  V.  S. 

Specie.     U.  S.Baak.    Loan*.        CircoU.        Specie.  loan*         Gircsla. 

1830 8,155,964..  7,608,076. .40,663,80fi_l9,924,147-.22,114,917..2e0,451,2l4..  61,323.898 

1631 7,305.945..10,808,047..44,032,05*..16,251,2«7        

1832 5,907,504..  7,038,023.. 86,293,707.. 21 395,7*4        ^ 

1633 7,070,368..  8,951,847.. 6 1,095,9 W.-  17,518£17        

HM 17,911,838..  10431,237 ..34,911,461..  19,208*379  ..43,937,625..  324,1 19,499..  94,839,578 

1*36 13,131*447. .15,708,369.  _51,*Q8,739.  .17,339,297.  .40,019,524.  .365,163,834.  .103,692,495 

183S 13,400.881..  8,417,988. .99,232,445.. 23,075,499. .37,9I5,340..457^06,t)8S..  140,301,038 

1037 10,516,414..  2,638,449. .57,393,709. .11,447,968. .35,184,112.. 525,115,702.. 149,185,89e 
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This  is  a  vary  instructife  table  at  this  juncture ;  the  more  so  when  we  reflect 
that  the  above  figures  show  the  march  of  speculation,  as  conducted  by  the  banks, 
under  the  lead  of  the  national  regulator,  to  that  disastrous  issue,  which  resulted 
in  the  failure  of  nine  sovereign  states,  and  in  those  stupendous  bankruptcies  that 
were  presented  in  the  returns  under  the  bankrupt  law.  As  the  specie  flowed 
into  the  country  at  that  time,  it  did  not  go  into  circulation ;  it  did  not,  of  itself,  in- 
crease the  volume  of  the  currency,  but  it  went  into  the  bank  vaults,  and  then  be- 
came the  basis  on  which  the  "  regulator"  raised  its  line  of  discounts  from  40  to 
64  millions,  and  its  circulation  from  12  to  23  millions.  Thus,  the  "  regulator's" 
circulation  was  in  1830, 12  millions,  or  one-fifth  of  that  of  all  the  banks.  In  1 834, 
its  circulation  was  over  19  millions ;  bat  still  one-jifth  of  the  aggregate  bank  cur- 
>  rency.  From  1835  to  1837  came  the  collapse,  and  general  ruin,  leaving  in  1837 
an  enormous  irredeemable  bank  circulation  outstanding.  This  is  the  usual  coarse 
of  bank  expansion  in  a  season  of  favorable  exchanges,  usually  brought  about  by  a 
revulsion*  Every  dollar  imported  adds,  under  bank  management,  three  to  the 
circulation,  and,  vice  versa,  every  dollar  exported  draws  three  from  the  circulation. 
Now,  it  is  charged  against  the  Independent  Treasury  as  an  evil,  that  it  requires 
the  specie,  now  coming  into  the  country,  to  pass  into  circulation,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  the  banks,  to  become  the  basis  of  expansion,  so  disastrous  in  its  usual 
results.  It  is  stated  that  the  banks  will  not  loan  when  they  are  uncertain  how 
great  will  be  the  demand  for  specie  for  the  Custom-House.  That  is  to  say,  they 
will  not  manufacture  paper  money  to  loan  to  speculators,  when  they  are  afraid 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  redeem  it.  Now  it  was  precisely  for  this  very  object 
that  the  Independent  Treasury  found  warm  advocates.  It  was  by  simply  adhering 
to  the  constitutional  provisions,  in  relation  to  the  currency,  that  it  was  hoped  to 
prevent  this  over-action  of  the  banks,  and  preserve  that  steadiness  of  the  cur- 
rency necessary  for  the  protection  of  industry  and  the  safety  of  commercial  en- 
terprize.  It  was  to  take  from  rapacious  cashiers  the  power  of  supplying  currency, 
and  confining  thaf  power  where  only  it  can  rest  with  safety,  viz.  in  the  operations  of 
commerce.  The' same  principle,  which  triumphed  in  establishing  the  Independent 
Treasury,  predominated  in  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1844. 
"What  is  now  complained  of  is,  that  the  New- York  banks,  under  the  government 
demand  for  specie,  cannot  expand  their  facilities  to  meet  a  speculative  demand  for 
money.  If  we  take  a  table  of  their  leading  features,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  estimate -of  the  justice  of  this  allegation  : 

BANKS  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Capital.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.         Deposits. 

January  1,  1836....  31,281, 461 72,826,111 6,224,646 21,127,927 29,532,616 

January,  1 837 .37,101,460 79,313,188 6,357,020 24,198,000 30,883,179 

May,  1838 .36,401,460 57,903,043 9,355,495 12,960,652 18,411,860 

January,  1839 36,801,460 68,300,486 6,602,708 19,373,149 18,370.044 

February,  1847 42,735,337 69,806,358 9,191,254 20,574,321 31,830,595 

•  January,  1836,  was  the  highest  point  of  speculation,  when  prices  were  exorbi- 
tant, and  when  the  impulse  was  unchecked  by  apprehended  danger.  January, 
1837,  was  marked  by  the  growing  panic,  which  resulted  in  the  general  suspension 
of  the  following  May.  In  May,  1838,  the  banks  resumed  again  ;  through  that 
year  the  movement  was  upward.  In  January,  1839,  the  Western  banks  resumed ; 
and  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  the  circulation  of  the  New- York  country  banks 
was  too  large  for  the  resources  of  the  State  Bank  to  continue  its  usual  redemp- 
tions, and  the  then  system  was  broken  up,  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the  banks  at  the  South  in  Jan.,  1839. 
Comparing  the  figures  for  Feb.,  1847,  with  those  of  the  periods  of  former  revul- 
sions, it  is  evidently  high  time  that  some  correction  was  applied  to  the  upward 
movement  The  liabilities  are,  at  this  moment,  as  high  as  at  the  great  suspen- 
sion in  1837,  ten  years  since ;  and  the  complaint  is,  that  the  action  of  the  Treas- 
ury prevents  them  from  continuing  to  expand ! 

It  is  manifest  that  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  do  not  act  injurious)?  upon 
the  market ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  exerted  by  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  and  necessary  at  this  juncture.  That  money  has  risen  in  price 
in  the  face  of  large  importations  of  specie,  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  a  re- 
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striction  of  the  bank  moTement.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  causes,  is 
the  advance  in  prices  of  produce,  under  the  foreign  demand,  in  consequence  of 
which  much  larger  sums  are  required  to  transfer  the  same  Quantities  than  a  few 
mopths  since  ;  the  same  demand  has  imparted  great  prosperity  to  shipping  in  all 
its  branches.  The  value  of  vessels  has  advanced  at  least  100  per  cent.,  and  every 
means  of  building  is  put  in  the  utmost  activity.  The  value  of  flour,  corn,  wheat, 
and  rye,  shipped  from  the  port  of  New- York  in  June,  1846,  was  $600,000,  and 
in  Feb.,  1847,  $2,000,000.  This  of  itself  creates  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
money;  inasmuch  as  that  the  bills  drawn  against  this  produce  are  sold  to  bill- 
houses  for  paper,  which  is  discounted  at  the  banks.  The  imports  of  foreign 
goods  for  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1847,  was  $13,478,636  against  $9,990,606,  in  the  same 
months  of  1846 ;  and  as  anticipation  of  great  spring  business,  resulting  from  the 
profitable  exports  of  farm  produce,  were  entertained,  but  few  of  the  goods  went 
into  warehouse.  Hence  arose  a  demand  for  $2,922,762  in  specie  for  duties. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  there  has  been  no  difficulty  of  getting  money  for 
regular  business  objects.  There  can  be  no  danger  to  banking  institutions  in  dis>: 
counting  all  the  genuine  business  paper,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it  may  be  re- 
quired. The  danger  which  overtakes  them  in  times  of  speculation  grows  out  of 
loans  made  on  paper  which  has  nothing  behind  it.  It  is  to  prevent  this  description 
of  loans,  and  kiting  operations,  that  the  Independent  Treasury  is  chiefly  valuable* 
Jts  action  is  aided  at  this  moment  by  the  loan  operations  of  the  government. 
Under  the  law  of  Jan.  27th,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  invitations  for 
deposites  of  specie  to  be  made  with  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  in  exchange  for 
Treasury  Notes,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  convertible  into  a  20  years  6  per 
cent,  stock.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  draw  specie  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
banks,  and  the  capitalist  making  the  deposit  received  the  notes  for  investment 
The  specie  was,  to  some  extent,  transferred  to  the  mints  for  coinage  and  circula- 
tion. The  future  holds  out  promise  of  most  lucrative  and  extended  business ;  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  a  large  business  is  done  on  a  cask  basis,  the  currency 
becomes  rery  active,  and  instead  of  being  scarce,  is  apparently  abundant. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  15- 

Mr  Dear  Editor  :— The  fashionables  in  New- York  are  Episcopalians ;  and  as 
such  observe  the  season  of  Lent,  until  the  restraint  becomes  unbearable,  when 
they  break  out  into  dancing,  tea-drinkiogs,  and  Polka-concerts,  which  bear  the 
same  religious  proportion  to  balls,  that  fish  does  to  flesh  in  diet,— abstinence  being 
visible  in  the  music  and  in  the  supper.  It  is  singular  how  little  variety  there  is  in 
this  class  of  amusements  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Time  seems  to  give 
them  no  progress.  Is  it  that  the  highest  conceivable  social  enjoyment  for  collec- 
tions of  men  and  women,  consists  in  agitating  themselves,  in  or  out  of  measure, 
as  Providence  and  the  dancing-master  have  willed  it,  until  dishevelled  by  fatigue 
and  perspiration ;  and  then  insuring  for  themselves  an  uncomfortable  morrow,  by 
feeding  upon  eccentric  culinary  combinations  T  We  took  up,  a  day  or  two  since,  a 
novel  called  Oranby,  published  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  describing  gay  life  in 
England.  The  scene  at  a  ball,  which  follows,  will  do  as  well  for  New- York  as 
London,  mutaio  nomine,  &c.    After  cataloguing  the  crowd,  Granby  says  : 

*■ All  these  united  in  one  close  medley— a  canons  piece  of  living  mosaic.    Most 

of  diem  came  to  see  and  be  seen ;  some  of  the  most  yoathfol  professedly  to  dance ;  yet 
how  could  they  f  At  any  rate  they  tried.  They  stood,  if  they  could,  with  their  **#-***« 
feeing  them,— and  sidled  across— and  back  again,  and  made  one  step— or  two,  if  there 
was  room,  to  the  right  or  left,  and  joined  hands,  and  set— perhaps,  and  tamed  their  pert- 
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ners,or*spens»dv*hit,tf ammj     end  so  en,  to  the  end  of  »UFhmV;>  ssnlama) 

cemes  a  watts  for  the  few  who  oboea e  it  ■  and  then  another  anaaiiry  qnadriHa  and  ae 
e*-^ttfl  th*  weary  many  '  leave  ample  reem  aad  vera*  enough*  ibr  we  neneavering  lew 
tQ  figure  in  wkh  greater  freedom. 

w  But  then  they  talk ;  oh !  ay !  true,  we  most  not  forget  the  charms  of  conreraanotu 
And  what  passes  between  nine-tenths  of  them  I  Remarks  on  the  heat  of  the  room ;  the 
state  of  the  crowd ;  the  impossibility  of  dancing,  and  the  propriety,  nevertheless,  of  at- 
tempting it ;  that  on  Wednesday  was  a  bed  Ahniacks,  and  on  Thursday  ■  worse  open; 
that  die  new  ballet  is  supposed  to  be  good ;  mutual  inquiries  how  they  like  Pesto,  or 
•Catalaai,or  whoever  the  syren  of  the  day  may  be  ?  whether  amy  have  been  at  Mrs*  A.% 
and  whether  they  are  gemg  to  Mrs.  BVs ;  whether  they  think  Miss  dusk  none  knndsnma; 
end  whet  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  talking  to  her;  whether  Bossmi's  masse  nsnkea 
the  best  quadrilles*  and  whether  CoUinetV  band  are  the  beat  to  play  them.  These  are 
many  who  pay  m  better  coin ;  bat  the  small  change  ia  mock  of  thia  description." 


By  the  way*  you  may  be  pleased  to  Warn  that  the  preecat  quadi 
afttredeesa,  (Galioe,)  end  cotnkm,  (Yaiiksce,)  first  eame  into  vog 
768,  or  thereabouts,    The  Earl  of  Carlisle  write*  free*  the  seat] 


ta^adriUev  (Anajmm,) 
cnfttredense*  (Galioe,)  end  cotnkm,  (Yaiikfce,)  first  eame  into  rogoe  m  the  year 
1768*  or  thereabouts,  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  writes  frees  the  sends  of  France  te 
Geergo  Scawya*  tbefc  be  aadthe  Mereaie  of  KiWare  are  learning  cotillons,  ia-er- 
star  take  abased  by.  the  papers  in  England,  Old  winter  said  dewa  he*  s*ew-ek*h 
gter  the  stream  and  nvosmi  a  for  one  more  grand  ontestsinmeai,  the  mat  of  the 
asnasa;  and  to  the  nwseiref  the  balk*  gkaVdseriftry  the  merry  throng  ia  fall 
drees  of  furs*  Tma  oners  sang  on*  and  we  fear  Benedetti  did  aot  observe  his  Lent 
wHb  sufl&eieat  seaK  The  cold  weather,  or  the  cold  wftAeet,  prated  toe  asaah  for 
lam*  Ha  gave  in*  At  on*  time*  the  theatre  was  a  hoaantal  BeriHi  had  the 
croup,  the  tcoer  the  bronchitis,  the  baritone  was  ia  the  agoaiea  of  lithography* 
the  ohoroa  was  bled*  leeched,  capped  aad  blhtoresY  for  all  we  kaow«-4fattaaatei 
Msdetoe  Weita,  if  her  lsttl*  gai*  catch  cold  m  the  lags,,  dancing  in  the  beet  snedft* 
niae  they  can  take*;  knees  never  grow  haaky.  aor  da  tees  becosae  hearse.  The> 
liasahnrdi  ia  toe  .great  aa  opera  for  a  samel  heaan.  The  etaahee  ami  enploossas  of 
sound  are  out  of  all  proportion  for  the*  bend-box  theatre*  The-  first  act  rsnainimi 
na  of  "  King  John," — set  to  thunder.  Knights  and  banners,  and  red-legged  pages 
crowd  the  stage,  and  two  brans  bands,  one  above  and  one  below  the  foot-lights, 
rival  each  other  in  their  deafening  din.  Four  years  since  it  was  confidently  as- 
serted that  Palmo's  walla  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  audience.  How  tri- 
umpnentry  has  been  shown*  the  superiority  of  toe  modern  mechanic  over  the*  ancient 
architect !  The  opera-house  sustains,  unharmed,  a  braying  of  trumpets  that 
would  have  overturned  Jericho  at  the  first  peal.  The  piece  is  a  grand  one,  well 
got  op  and  well  song :  perhaps  the  moat  curious  part  of  it,  ia  the  quickness  and  ire* 
quency  with  which  the  Protean  chorus  change  their  dresses.  We  had  to  watch  one 
particular  nose  to  be  sure  that  there  were  not  three  sets  of  flunkies  on  the  stage. 
The  first  scene  opens  at  Milan  on  a  bright  starlight  evening ;  the  constellations  are 
considered  abominable  by  the  dilettantu  General  Arvino  and  his  suite  have  vol- 
unteered for  Palestine.;  the  general,  great  in  love  as  in  war*  tarn  ventre  mm 
Marie,  has  excited  the  jealousy  ef  hia  brother  Pagano,  who  resolves  to  kill  aim, 
bat  by.  some  unexplained  mistake  destroys  hia  father.  Grand  scene  of  horror  aad 
boras ! — during  which  the  parricide  escapes.— After  an  interval  of  eame  yean 
we  find  ourselves  in,  Palestine*  Pagano  has  taken  a  beard  and  the  frock*  snd 
li«*Sv  regardless  of  rheumatism*  in  a  cave.  He  meets  the  army  of  occupation, 
done  a  rusty  cuirass  and  helmet*  and  becomes  aid  to  hia  brother  Arvino.  Antaoch, 
the,  Vera  Cms  of  Palestine,  ia  taken ;  Arvino  finds  hia  daughter,  a  prisoner  of  the) 
SaraceBSt  in.  a  very  pretty  kraeojuev  His  joy  at  the  discovery  is  not  reciprocated 
by  tbe.yovng  lady ;  she  aeolds  her  father ;  be  tries  to  kill  her;  and  they  jm  off  on 
opposite  sides..  Then,  follows  a  love  scene  between  Giselda  and  the  tenor ;  than 
somebody  kills  the  tenor,  who,  ss  usual,  dies  finely  on  a  huge  rock,,  brought  in,  by 
twe^cruaaders  for  his  aecommodatioB.  Giselda  mile  asleep  upon  this  reek,  nasi 
sees  in  s  dream,  without  a  spark  of  jealousy,  the  tenor  m  heaven  between  twe 
pretty  women.  A  battle  follows ;  .Pagano,  the  hermit,  is  mortally  wounded,  cornea 
to  his  brother's  tent,  reveals  his  name*  embraces  bis  family,  and  dies  wall  a  distent 
view  ef  Jerusalem^  amid  the  thunders  of  the  orchestra*  If  Nina  was  too  dnh* 
there  are  ia  this  piece  incidents  enough  to  gratify  any  craving  for  vaariety ;  an  aa* 
osaeinatioa, — twe  esswetssanev  -a  baatlsm,  and  a  scene  ia  heusen.^tn-faet,  ft  sweet 
becenasdered  a  snoeessveloaera.    Much  ef  the  music  hi  the  I 
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eewisverybearttrah  The*  direction  hero  made  a  met  mistake  in  pleeingtbsr 
benefits  between  twd  regular'  nights.  Tbe  beneficiary  does  not,  perhaps,  suffer1, 
bet  tbe  house  doe*.  Tbe  public  crowd  to  the  festival;  and  the  Weary  singers' 
play  to  ompty  benches  on  tbe  third  evening;  It  would  be  better  Ibr  ell  concerned; 
to  reserve  tbe  benefits  until  the  end  of  the  engagement,  as  was  tbe  practice  for- 
merly. ——A  farter  baa  departed  from  among  as ;  Judy  is  no  more;  Her  short 
career  was  dosed  by  a  surfeit  of  indigestible  pleasantries ;  her  last  numbers  were 
m  short  detached  sentences,  like  the  gasps  which  betoken  and  precede  dissoratiecv 
That  style  of  publication  began  upon  a  false  system ;  the  open,  undisguised  iihita* 
tte  of  the  London  Punch,  was  fatal ;  because  imitations  must  be  even  better  than 
tbe  originals  to  succeed— and  Punch  is  not  easily  surpassed  in  his  vein.  Yet 
there  is  a  style  of  humor  which  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  which  prevails* 
throughout  die  States.  It  is  an  ampbflcation  of  the  Hibernian  mode  of  pleas* 
entry :  the  lrjsb  bull  fed  upon  prairie  grass.  A  specimen  went  die  rounds  of  the 
papers,  which,  although  exaggerated,  is  worth  printing  again,  and  illustrates  what 
we  mean;    Some  heroic  correspondent  writes  to  his  editor,  of  the  Rio  Qraitde,' 


"  Imagine  some  of  the  creokedest  things  in  the  world,  then  imagine  (oar  more  twice 
a§  crookedV  and  then  fancy  .to  yourself  a  large  river,  three  times  as  crooked  as  all 
them  put  together,  and  you  have  -\  faint  idea  of  the  crooked  disposition  of  this  almighty' 
crooked  river.  There  is  no  drift  in  it,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  crooked  that  timber  can- 
not find  its  way  for  enough  down  US  lodge  two  sticks  together— bat  few  snakes,  because 
it  is  not  straight  enough  to  swim  in,  ana  the  fish  are  all  in  the  whirlpools  in  toe  bends; 
because  they  cannot  find  their  way  out  Bitde  frequently  attempt  to  jly  acrost  tie  H*e¥, 
end  Ugkt  en  the  gam*  tide  they  etarted  frtm—beinf  deceived  by  the  different  crooke  ! 
Indeed,  yon  may  be  deceived  when  yon  think  you  see  across  it,  sad  sewte  of  tXe  Vkoy 
#ey  it  i§  90  da**4d  twiettn§  tkefe  ietftbut  one  tide  toil." 

.  This  is  broad,  to  be  sure,  but  amusing  and  native ;  it  is  singular  that  neither  of 
ttie  jocose  weeklies  have  attempted  anything'  of  the  kind*  The  Greek  origin  of 
the  Irish  is  very  generally  asserted ;  and  we.  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  so.  Freauent 
Erirusms  appear  in  the  dramas.  In  the  £lectra,  for  instance,  Orestes  (anciently 
written  O'Kestesl  and  hia  friend,  while  journeying  toward  their  native  city,  meet 
Electra,  and  inquire  the  road  in  this  manner: — "  O  woman !  are  we  going  where  | 
we  wish  to  go  f"  Excuse  us,  my  dear  editor;  if,  while  upon  the  Greek,  we  tell 
you  a  classical  joke,  which  was  born  when  we  were  at  college.  Our  Greek  tutor 
was  named  Sanger,  and  in  the  class  was  a  youth  yclept  Smith.  We  were  read- 
ing Xenophon's  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  the  old  mercenary  mentions  with 
great  exactness  the  distance  he  travelled,  in  Persian  measure.  Smith  translated : 
••  En  mia  nukti,  in  one  night — epoiese,  he  made— duodeka  parasangas,  twelve  pair 
of  Sangere."  Mr.  Sanger  glared  furiously  at  Smith's  imperturbable  cou ntenance— 
and  called  tbe  next.  Poor  Smith  fell  a  victim,  not  long  since,  to  a  Mexican  fever. 
General  Tom  Thumb,  the  travelled  Thumb,  having  been  announced  by  the  news- 

rers,  and  by  graceful  thougjh  immodest  sketches  of  himself  upon  the  walls,  that 
received  at  the  American  Museum ;  we  hastened  to  pay  our  quarter  and  our 
respects  to  the  remarkable  being  who  had  been  visited  by  all  England  and  France* 
feted  by  nobility,  fondled  and  kissed  by  princesses  and  queens ;  after  passing  in 
review  Basnum's  carious  glass  cases,  where  the  five-legged  calf  vies  with  the  ra- 
aur  with  which  Thomas  Nokee "slit  his  wife's  we*sanoY'  we  reached  a  long*  lew 
platform:  or  rather  we  reached  three  hundred  women,  of  all  descriptions,  from 
the  Fifth  Arena*  down  to  Orange-street,  pressing  upon  a  long,  low  platform,, 
which  upheld  a  miniature  rostrum,  containing  a  lilliputmn  sofa  and  infiaitiamal 
chairs.  Preeeatlr  a  shrill,  elf-scream  rang  through  the  room  i  "  How  do  you  do* 
hdk*  and  gen-ta£men  ?"  Thia  came  Mm  Thumb,  who,  attired  m  inrepreaebV 
able  black*  was  borne  m  by  his  faithful  and  fortunate  Barnam.  We  had  seen  this, 
minimum  exponent  of  humanity  before  his  triumphs  abroad,  and  remembered 
him  ae  m  hydroceehales  infant,  dressed  in  coat  and  trowsera.  Hie  present  appear- 
ance ss  not  prepossessing ;  the  head  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and  the  features 
pufiy'  without  much  expression.  In  met,  the  General  looks  like  a  preparation 
withdrawn  from  its  antiseptic  alcohol,  costumed  and  galvanized.  Having  mounted 
tho  rostrum,  Mr.  Thumb  waved  and  kissed  boffk  hands  to  the  public,  and  addre*- 
sed  thsma  with  "  Yankee  Deedfe."    But  aft  tha>  moment  ail  the  mothers*  like  so 
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many  opossums,  produced  innumerable  youngsters  hitherto  invisible,  and  elevated 
them  upon  the  platform,  effectually  shutting  out  both  sight  and  sound  of  his 
Littleness.  The  other  females,  if  less  parturient,  were  equally  anxious  to  see 
the  show,  and  became  so  unruly  that  the  General  was  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the 
theatre.  Here  he  underwent  several  contortions,  which  Barnum  called  dancing, 
and  gave  utterance  to  fife-like  noises,  which  Barnum  informed  us  were  French 
songs.  And  this,  we  thought,  as  we  scrambled  down  stairs  to  the  street,  this  is 
the  mannikin  who  has  commended  more  attention  from  the  transatlantic  Great  and 
Small,  than  any  full- grown  man  or  properly-developed  General  has  ever  received, 
or  can  ever  expect  to  receive.  Wonderful  little  fellow !  Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  How  true  the  old  proverb :  "  One  never  can  tell  by  looking  at  a  toad  how 
for  he  will  jump !"— The  Paupers  are  holding  a  World's  Convention  or  Con- 
gress of  Mendicants  in  New- York.  Among  other  propositions  laid  before  this 
vast  assemblage,  is  a  plan  for  transporting  all  the  Destitute  of  Europe  to  the  land 
of  freedom  and  Indian  meal,  at  the  expense  of  the  Native  Americans,  and  for  found- 
ing here  one  or  more  new  states  on  a  basis  of  hopeless  insolvency  :  vauperu  regno. 
The  Convention  are  taking  the  most  active  measures  to  carry  out  the  great  objects 
of  the  meeting.  A  prize  has  been  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  best  new  "  dodge1*  4n  street  begging :  ulcers  and  little  children  being  no 
-longer  very  profitable.  We  learn  that  tne  Beggar's  Opera  is  in  rehearsal,  and 
will  soon  be  performed  at  the  Aims-House,  under  the  patronage  of  the  members 
of  that  institution.  An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  for  the  use  of  that  building  during  the  past  year,  and  for  the  gentle- 
manly liberality  in  the  supply  of  wine !  brandy!  beer!  tobacco!  snuff!  and  fire- 
works j The  Manhattan,  a  new  club,  have  taken  the  new  building,  489  Broad- 
way. Three  years  ago,  there  was  but  one  club  in  the  city — the  Union, — now  we 
have  the  Union,  the  New- York,  the  Racket,  and  the  Manhattan.  We  have  heard; 
too,  of  a  preparatory  club,  composed  of  young  gentlemen  whose  tender  years  pre- 
vent their  admission  into  the  others.  Single  men  ought  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  introduction  of  dub-life.  Though  the  American  establishments  are  far 
from  furnishing  the  helps- to-live  which  the  English  do ;  yet  in  a  city  of  few  public 
amusements,  like  New- York,  they  keep  many  a  man  of  idle  evenings  away  from 
bar,  bowling  and  billiard  rooms,  and  others  of  worse  note,— who  is  drawn  there 
merely  for  the  want  of  some  better  place  to  visit. — By  the  way,  talking  of  clubs, 
we  hasten  to  announcet  that,  at  a  recent  meeting,  the  Farmers*  Club  ascertained 
that  potatoes  are  a  vegetable ! 


t      THE  ABT0. 

Uhber  this  general  head  we  propose  to  give  in  each  number  a  view  of  what  has 
been  done  during  the  past  month,  and,  as  far  as  our  opportunities  will  admit, 
of  what  is  about  to  be  done  in  Music,  the  Drama,  Painting,  dec.  Our  readers 
will  of  course  be  obliged  to  see  these  views  as  they  are  colored  by  our  own  judg- 
ment and  fancy.  But  such  is  the  necessity  of  all  who  borrow  the  eyes  or 
ears  of  their  neighbors,  and  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  those  who  awaken  in  us, 
however  feebly,  the  pleasures  of  hope  or  of  memory ;  neither  is  it  at  all  unprofi- 
table to  any  of  us  to  see  and  hear  as  others  do,  if  they  be  but  honest ;  and  of 
course  we  are  honest-— all  critics  are,  or  say  they  are  so — which  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed means  the  same  thing.  True,  the  prospect  which  we  show  may  some- 
times be  gloomy,  and  in  our  retrospect  we  may  be  able,  but "  renovate  dolorem ;" 
yet  even  this,  though  an  unwelcome,  will,  we  hope,  be  not  an  unfruitful  task. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  said  much  of  what  we  are  about  to  say  in  our  last 
number,  but  we  were  unable,  and  this  must  be  our  excuse  for  looking  back  beyond 
the  month. 

Music  seems  to  demand  our  first  attention,  both  as  the  art  which  in  this  age 
wins  to  itself  more  attention,  and  exercises  an  influence  at  once  wider,  stronger 
and  more  subtle  than  any  other,  and  as  that  in  which  most  has  been  attempted 
and  achieved  among  us  of  late.  In  the  United  States,  music  has  made  greater 
advances  within  the  last  ten  years  than  during  the  previous  sixty  of  our  existence 
as  a  country,  and  relatively,  almost  incredibly  greater  advances  here  than  in 
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Europe.  But  incredible  and  remarkable  as  this  advance  has  been,  it  was  to  be 
expected.  We  use  the  highways  of  Europe  in  art  as  well  as  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  have  to  begin  our  progress  but  at  stages  which  she  has  marked  for  ns. 
We  have  as  yet  but  started  from  points  which  she  has  left,  but  we  go  over  the 
ground  at  railroad  speed,  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  overtake,  if  not  outstrip  her, 
at  no  very  distant  period. 

New- York,  daily  becoming  more  metropolitan  in  its  character,  and  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  more  generally  acknowledged  as  the  metropolis  of  art  in 
America,  has  been  the  chief  laborer  in  the  field  of  music,  though  New-Orleans, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  themselves  done  much,  and  have  shown  themselves 
not  slow  in  profiting  by  the  labors  and  good  fortunes  of  her  whom  they  can  no 
longer  hope  to  rival.  The  Philharmonic  Society,  the  American  Musical  Institute, 
the  brilliant  succession  of  vocal  and  instrumental  artists  who  have  sought  and  won 
from  the  critics  and  the  public  of  this  city  that  approval  which  was  to  be  their 
passport  to  favor  throughout  the  country,  and  finally  the  successful,  and,  we  hope, 
permanent  establishment  of  an  Italian  Opera*  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  higher 
sort  of  music,  the  effects  of  which  are  plainly  visible,  both  in  the  improved  taste 
of  our  public,  and  in  the  unwearying  constancy  with  which  they  attend  the  per- 
formances of  great  works  or  distinguished  artists.  Such  audiences  as  have  con- 
tinually filled  the  Tabernacle  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  are  never  seen  at 
concerts  in  Europe,  save  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  musical  festival,  and  rarely 
m  the  opera  houses  of  the  largest  capitals  on  the  continent.  M.  Herz,  who  arrived 
here  last  winter  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  that  admirable  violinist,  Mr. 
Burke,  gave  his  grand  concert,  expressed  his  great  astonishment  at  seeing  so 
immense  an  audience  as  that  assembled  in  the  Tabernacle  on  that  occasion ;  and 
seemed  totally  unprepared  to  expect  that  the  concerts  of  an  artist  of  even  his  own 
reputation  would  be  repeatedly  graced  by  similar  crowds.  It  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  estimation  in  which  our  attainments  in  music  are  held  in  Europe,  to  say, 
that  M.  Herz  brought  with*bim  no  orchestral  parts  to  the  few  piano-forte  con- 
certos which  were  In  his  repertoire,  thinking  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  procure 
a  proper  band  to  perform  them ;  though  on  the  other  hand  the  London  Atherunun, 
in  noticing  the  progress  we  were  making  in  classical  music,  and  judging,  as  it  said, 
from  a  criticism  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  upon  the  performances  of  Spohr'a 
Weihe  der  Tone,  acknowledged  that  we  are  on  the  right  road,  and  that  we  seem 
in  earnest,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  opinion  and  almost  the  very  words  of 
the  transatlantic  critic. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  which  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  highest 
order  of  music  than  any  other  institution  or  public  establishment  here,  has,  we  fear, 
remitted  those  exertions  which  once  made  it  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the  musical 
profession  and  the  amateurs  of  our  city.  It  stands  now  where  it  stood  two  years 
ago.  Its  concerts  for  this  season,  save  the  first,  at  which  S  point's  symphony,  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone,  was  performed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Loder,  have 
been  tittle  creditable  to  it,  Sfohr's  chaste  and  highly  finished  work,  which 
shows  more  than  any  of  his  other  compositions  how  narrowly  he  escaped  being  a 
genius,  and  how  nearly  great  talents,  perfect  taste  and  great  labor  can  approach 
to  genius,  was  rendered  by  the  society  in  a  style  at  once  worthy  of  the  work  and 
of  itself ;  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  performance  of  the  Pastorale  and  the 
Symphony  in  A.  (No.  7)  of  Beethoven,  which,  though  undoubtedly  two  of  the 
greatest  known  inspirations  of  genius,  produced  less  effect  than  the  former  sympho- 
ny. Some  of  this  deficiency  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  conductors.  Mr. 
Timm,  the  conductor  of  the  Pastorale,  a  thorough  and  accomplished  musician, 
unequalled  as  an  accompanist,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  concerto  player  by  any 
pianist  in  the  country,  seems  to  lack  the  necessary  nerve  and  immobility  for  the 
conductor's  stand ;  and  when  the  society  elected  Mr.  Boucher  to  conduct  the 
Symphony  in  A,  they  lost  more  in  his  violincello  playing  in  the  Allegretto  than 
they  gained  by  his  conducting.  Why  should  not  this  society  have  a  perpetual 
director  ?  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  has  tried  it  with  the  greatest 
success,  having,  under  Costa's  direction,  attained  an  excellence,  and  developed 
•resources  before  unknown  to  itself.  Perhaps  an  American  Philharmonic  might 
think  a  perpetual  directorship  too  dictatorial — too  much  of  a  one-man  power 
to  establish.    But  democracy    however  excellent  elsewhere,  has  no  place  in 
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the  orchnstni.  Xiet  this  society  but  elect  a  man  whom  their  own  jus^gment  wjtf 
point  oat  to  them  as  the  fittest  for  their  constant  director ;  one  who  will  work,  and 
who  will  make  the  society  work — who  knows  its  resources,  and  how  to  develop* 
them  so  as  to  attain  the  high  ends  which  such  a  body  should  have  in  view — and 
they  know  better  than  others  if  they  have  such  a  man  among  them,— mod  they 
will  resume  the  progressive  march  in  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  they  have  halted, 
and  seem  inclined  to  stand  at  ease. 

At  its  next  concert,  the  last  of  the  season,  this  society  is  to  perform  Sponn'a 
Double  Symphony,  which  will  probably  be  led  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  who  has  the  honor  to  have  beeo  chiefly  instrumental  in  eatahlishing  \U 
JJe  leaves  soon  for  Europe,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  return  with  the  score,  or 
the  promise  of  one,  of  a  symphony  written  for  our  Phjunarmonic,  by  Srovn  or 

UtxHOELSSOHff. 

For  a  long  time  the  American  Musical  Institute  has  not  appeared  before  the 
public,  but  it  ere  long  will  produce  ••  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  an  ;Qratoriohy 
Schuhabp  ,  ,a  lovely  composition,  original,  and  full  of  iancy  and  feeling,  and  quo 
replete  with  the  rich  orchestral  effects  of  the  modem  school*  Its  story  is  Moons'* 
£aradi*e  and  the  Peri,  vwry  slightly  modified  (jo  adapt  it  to  musical  e^ession; 
And  the  music,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  judge,  .does  ample  justice  to  the 
imaginative  creation  of  the  Irish  bard. 

The  Opera  season  has  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  and  hrUhant  success* 
*\fier  long  waiting,  and  much  doubt  be  \o  whether  we  were  to  have  any  opera  at 
all  this  winter,  Signer  SAirquinico,  encouraged  bj  the  small  sum  .of  three  thousand 
dollars  subscribed  by  a  few  of  our  wealthy  enthusiasts  in  music,  made  his  appear* 
ance,  accompanied  by  a  prima  donna,  a  tcnore,  a  ham,  a  watfitiv,  the  hrother  of 
the  prima  donna,  and  a  tenor*  ucmdo,  her  step-ftther.  These,  with  Madame  Pico 
and  mmself,  form  the  principals  of  the  company  which  has  had  so  much  success 
as  to  lead  to  the  maturing  of  plans  for  building  a  suitable  opera  house  in  the  fash- 
ionable part  of  the  city.  Such  a  success  by  a  company  inferior  as  a  whflle  ftp  any 
Italian  company  we  have  ever  had  in  New- York,  and  alter  a  long  continued 
succession  of  concerts  by  D«  Metea*  Hjiaz,  Sivobj  and  Bun**,  Is  in  jfceejf  snm- 
oient  indication  of  the  permanent  hold  which  music  hap  taken  upon  the  public 
mind.  We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  company  at  Palmo's  ;  it  /contains  artists 
or  great  merit,  and  is  far  better  than  we  deserve,  considering  the  amount  sent  to 
insure  i,ts  arrival,  and  the  wretched  house  in  which  k  was  expected  to  perform, 
without,  at  that  time,  any  hope  of  a  better,  or  of  a  prolonged  engagement  jo 
America. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  troupe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  merits  of  the  different 
members  were  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  among  the  di^UarUL  JNor 
thing  was  known  of  them  except  what  could  he  learned  from  the  mansgenaentf 
and  with  it,  the  charming  voice,  the  beauty,  naivcU  and  youth  of  the  prima 
a\nna9  together  with  the  magnificent  organ,  impassioned  style  and  perfect  method 
of  the  oasso,  were  constant  and  almost  exclusive  theme*.  The  merits  of  Pice 
and  Sanquieico  were  too  well  known  to  need  setting  forth ;  but  of  the  tenor  little 
was  said,  and  that  in  a  tone  which  rather  deprecated  criticism  than  stimulated  ex- 
pectation. We  mention  this  as  remarkable,  because  at  the  dress  rehearsal  of 
Linda  di  Chamounix,  which  took  place  before  the  first  critics  and  amateurs  of  the 
city,  this  depreciated  tenor  had  hardly  uttered  four  bars  of  q>e  adagio,  when  he 
was  pronounced  (he  artist  of  the  company.  Signer  Benedjctti  has  not  only  con* 
tinned  to  hold  this  position,  but,  by  his  performance  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and 
I  Lombards  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  performance  of  the  former 
opera,  he  has  won  still  more  upon  the  favor  of  the  public  and  the  judgment  of 
/critics ;  being  acknowledged  as  inferior  only  to  An  too5i#j  jn  his  best  moods.  By 
a  large  portion  of  the  pubjic  he  is,  peihapt,  even  preferred  to  that  admirable 
artist.  His  voice  is  of  a  decided  tenor  quality,  though  not  perfectly  pure,  having 
a  slight  sharpness  in  its  tone,  winch,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  its  ex- 
tremely touching  quality,  nor  its  power  of  expressing  intense  emotion.  His 
method  is  formed  on  the  best  models,  his  style  is  natural  and  impassioned,  and  his 
conception  of  his  music  generally  shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  dimniatiex 
situation,  and  of  the  intention  of  the  composer.  IJe  scorns  meretricious  effect  of 
any  kind,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  simple  and  direct  manliness  of  his  manner. 
As  an  actor,  his  bearing  is  just  what  that  of  such  a  singer  should  be.    His  000- 
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t  ef  grief,  semow  end  weath,  in  the  second  act  ef  Lacia,  aad  alt  death* 
tm  seme  opera,  have  produced  impressions  which  Ml  wttb  difficulty  be 
em  she  minds  ef  those  who  wknessed  his  performance ;  they  are  loo 
r  to  aaed  comment. 

Jfiotarithstanding  aH  oar  admiration  of  Signer  Bk*b»etti,  wo  thmk  that  he  has 
bees  too  mcfcscri  minutely  pcnised  by  the  press,  aad  applauded  by  the  public* 
Though  he  hat  undoubtedly  the  elements  of  a  great  artist,  he  is  now  ay  no  aaeaat 
tee  perfect  easger  some  thmk  him,  aad,  indeed,  abowo  ooaie  delects  which  ai« 
saint  wing  at  aa  artist  of  aoch  geaeral  eucetteaee.  His  method,  though,  as  we 
hs*eveeaarked,fonned  hi  the  beet  schools,  is  by  en  means  unimpeachable,  and 


ait  aaxaoraaaacea  lack  that  finish  which  ts  reaahite  to  a  perfect  work  of  art  Hit 
morel  oeaeepcion  aad  outlino  are  always  trathfal  and  forcible,  aad  his  filling  up 
Id  good  keeping,  bat  he  lacks  Chose  last  delicate  touches,  which  show  the  the* 
reaghly  accumulated  artist,  aad  which  are  generally  the  last  attornment  of  geaius. 
Those  deiieato  safiections  of  the  saice  which  teH  the  sabtlest  changes  of  emotion, 
that  expression  of  restrained  passion  which  shows  the  highest  state  ef  excited 
feeling,  and  the  haratenaaai  centrist  of  hgbt  and  shade  produced  by  a  jodicioas  use 
of  forte  and  jriaao,  are  Sao  oftea  wanting  in  Sigaor  BsraoKTn'e  performances* 
Couqausjmly  few  notice  the  abssaee  ef  these  until  they  are  supplied.  Few, 
save  the  meat  practised  eyes,  can  sea  the  want  of  the  last  tenches  to  a  great  pic- 
ture, the  effect  of  which,  when  laid  on,  all  acknowledge. 

Signer  Bcflzocrrt's  most  prominent  errors  of  method  are  a  defective  breathing, 
which  easeea  him  sometimes  to  break  musical  phrases,  and  even  to  dismember 
wards,  and  a  want  of  jnsr/aiaealo,  which  frequently  compels  hint  to  h*-ha-ka  Ills 
way  from  esc  esse  to  another.  This  last  fault,  which  was  much  more  nrotniaent 
at  the  erst  pan  of  the  season  than  at  present,  seems  to  affect,  or  be  affected  by, 
the  whole  company,    fiignorina  Babxu,  whose  method  is  remarkably  pure  and 


Crfect,  has  it  in  some  degree ;  and  in  Signer  BEvrrxuTAW*  it  passes  the  verge  of 
sad  earicetnre.    Can  it  be  a  snaawK  i  ism  now  coming  into  aotne  ia  Italy  ? 
The  ynssth,  iaasmersance,  aad  pleasiog  person  of  Signoriaa  Bamli,  caused  her 


tons  renewed,  at  first,  with  aa  indulgence,  which  the  merit  she  really  possess  as, 
joined  to  her  laudable  and  untiring  etbrto,  has  converted  to  decided  fever,  and, 
perhaps,  even  adnsiratioa.  Bat  it  must  be  manifest  to  an\  upon  reiectiea,  that 
she  ia  a  pretty,  pleasiog  girl,  of  moderate  capacities,  a  pupil  of  whom  her  tefentod 
brother  may  be  proud  rather  than  a  woman  who  can  sustain  the  part  of  arista 
*W*c  in  en  opera  company  of  any  pretension,  or  even  ene  who  gives  promise  ef 
aver  being  able  to  do  so.  With  regard  ts  her  method  of  siagiag  she  is  almost 
beyond  tank-finding ;  she  never  violates  good  taste,  aad  her  voice  is  pure  and  of 
niaaeieg  euaiity.  Bat  apoa  the  boards  she  is  almost  a  cypher.  If  she  never 
shacks,  she  also  never  dehahts.  She  •♦dwells in  decencies  for  ever.'*  Her  vefce  a) 
weak  aad  aasaniagless,  and  style  she  has  none ;  apparently  from  the  lock  of  those 
emotions  from  which  style  springs.  Difference  of  dramatic  situation  produces  no 
change  in  the  inspections  of  her  voice,  which  are  die  same,  whether  she  be  in  the 
depths  of  wee  or  at  the  summit  of  happiness— whether  she  utter  common-place 
recitative  or  the  ravings  of  a  maniac  Naturally  enough,  her  acting  is  of  a  piece 
with  her  singing;  in  aH  situations  she  gives  us  the  same  monotonous  and  stereo* 
typed  swinging  of  the  arms,  and  crossings  of  the  stage,  bnt  she  is  sever  awkward 
nor  even  displeasing. 

Her  perfect  antithesis  is  fen  ad  in  Signer  Beneventano,  the  primo  bauo  of  the 
ooaspany.  Exuberance  of  voice,  extravagance  of  manner,  and  exaggeration  of 
asntiment,  characterise  all  his  performances,  whether  as  a  singer  or  an  actor.  His 
voice,  a  decided  bass  ia  quality,  though  having  the  register  of  a  baritoae,  is  re- 
markable both  in  volume  and  compass.  It  is  immensely  powerful,  extraordioarHy 
flexible,  and  extends  to  O  above  the  fines.  Bat  it  is  as  passioaless  as  the  silver 
pipmgi  of  Basiu,  and  is  delivered  with  so  vicious  a  method  and  so  exaggerated  n 
style,  as  at  times  to  awaken  ideas  of  the  ludicrous,  when  otherwise  it  would 
awaken  nothing  st  nil,  if  we  except  every  sleeper  within  two  squares  of  the  Opera 
house.  In  spite  of  the  power  of  his  voice,  and  the  great  capacity  of  his  lungs,  which 
enables  him  to  hold  a  note  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  of  time,  he  ie  unable  to 
give  a  pure  and  simple  sotUnuto.  When  he  attempts  it,  the  note  which  he  gives  pul- 
sates and  changes  in  quality  and  in  force  st  almost  every  second.  He  has  one  great 
excellence  which  is  somewhat  rare  in  bass  voices,  his  intonation  is  always  perfect. 
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In  this  matter  both  Barili  and  Behedetti  are  frequently  at  fault ;  tbe  latter  lees, 
however,  than  the  former,  who  is  almost  sure  to  sharp  on  a  decreseendo  note.  In 
his  vocalization  Beneventaxo  usually  contrives  to  introduce  all  the  vowels  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  bars,  and  when  he  starts  on  one  of  the  mean- 
ingless roulades  with  which  he  is  fond  of  interlarding  his  music,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  displaying  die  flexibility  of  his  voice,  we  may  be  generally  sure  of  his  going 
through  most  of  the  bodily  contortions  of  an  "  India  Rubber  Posture  Man*'  in  a 
Circus  ring.  In  the  midst  of  the  famous  quartette  of  Lucia,  he  breaks  the  drama- 
tic interest  of  the  scene  by  striding  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  with  his  arms  extended, 
when,  clapping  both  hands  upon  his  breast  after  tbe  fashion  of  a  goose  foot,  and 
with  his  body  imminent  above  the  footlights,  as  if  about  diving  head-first  into  the 
astonished  kettle  drums,  he  shouts  forth  sounds  like  '*  ay-hay  heel  meo  sa-han- 
pvay-hay  lo-ho  Iradeeia-KkH-HAU-UAH-ha,"  &e,  whichin  his  version  of  "  ella  t 
xl  mto  sangue  Vho  tradita"  Yankee  Doodle's  caricature  of  this  scene,  laughable 
as  it  was,  was  hardly  an  exaggeration,  at  least  so  far  as  Beneventako  was 
concerned. 

Apropos,  this  coming  to  the  footlights  on  every  occasion  is  a  general  failing  with 
this  company,  and  perhaps  with  all  opera  singers.  It  mars  the  effect  of  the  scene, 
particularly  in  duetts,  trios,  &c.  The  singers  forget  that  they  are  actors,  and  siog 
to  the  audience  and  at  each  other;  whereas^they  should  sing  to  each  other  and  at 
the  audience. 

Of  the  operas  which  have  been  produced,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  has  had  the 
most  brilliant  success,  and  deservedly  so,  both  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the 
music  and  of  the  performance.  Though  by  no  means  a  finished  composition  even 
in  its  school,  which  looks  little  to  thought  and  study,  its  principal  melodies  have 
an  originality,  vigor  and  meaning,  which  are  too  frequently  wanting  in  the  works 
of  Domzetti,  and  which  cause  us  to  place  this  carelessly  written  opera  at  the  head 
of  the  last  school  of  Italian  dramatic  compositions, 

Linda  di  Chamounix,  the  first  opera  produced,  abounds  in  those  graceful  melo- 
dies which  a  trained  Italian  ear  can  hardly  fail  to  produce,  and  which  mean  nothing 
in  themselves,  though  they  can  be  made  to  mean  anything  in  the  hands  or  rather 
the  mouth  of  an  accomplished  singer;  but  it  contains  nothing  original  or  striking, 
save  the  little  air  "  Ah  consoiar  faffreUi  «,"  too  small  an  affair  to  be  the  burden  of 
an  opera. 

Coppola's  Ninapazza  per  amore,  in  which  that  charming  artist,  Madame  Pico, 
displayed  her  wonted  powers, — worthy  a  better  role, — was  the  first  check  to  the 
success  of  the  company.  That  this  was  the  case  must  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
music.  Though  written  with  far  more  care  than  either  Linda  or  Lucia,  with 
instrumentation  nicely  conceived  and  carefully  wrought  out,  its  melodies  are 
trivial  and  lack  passion,  and  but  little  of  the  music  is  at  all  equal  to  the  dramatic 
situation  to  which,  it  is  assigned.  The  composer  has  studiously  elaborated  the 
meagre  productions  of  a  mind  of  some  talent  but  without  genius. 

The  great  novelty  of  the  season,  1  Lumbardi,  demands  attention,  if  not  from  its 
intrinsic  merits,  at  least  from  the  prominent  position  which  its  composer,  Verdi, 
now  holds  on  the  Italian  stage*  But  his  holding  that  position  is  by  no  means  an 
evidence  of  his  merit.  In  Italy,  the  novelty  of  a  claim  to  the  musical  throne  is 
a  sure  means  of  ensuring  at  least  partial  success  in  its  attainment;  and  when  die 
throne  is  left  vacant,  as  now,  by  Donizetti,  the  new  aspirant  is  sure  of  the  empty 
seat  if  he  will  but  boldly  take  it  The  verdict  of  an  Italian  audience  upon  the 
merits  of  a  composer  is  worth  less  than  that  of  any  other  audience  in  the  world, 
if  perhaps  we  except  the  Chinese  and  the  Choctaws.  Furori  are  raised  there,  half 
a  dozen  a  year,  by  successive  composers,  who  go  out  after  their  first  flash,  and  are 
never  heard  of  more,  even  in  Italy. 

But  Verdi  has  obtained  a  hearing  and  a  measure  of  success  out  of  Italy ;  and  as 
celebrity,  though  possible  only  a  celebrity  of  a  day,  our  readers  may  like  to  know 
all  we  can  tell  them  of  him.  He  is  a  Lombard  of  obscure  origin,  born  in  1815, 
and  is  consequently  not  so  young  as  he  is  generally  thought.  He  is  of  course  pale, 
with  a  broad  forehead,  deep,  melancholy  eyes,  and  looks  prematurely  old.  This 
is  the  stereotyped  physiognomy  for  geniuses  of  his  sort.  He  did  nothing  which 
attracted  any  attention  until  be  produced  his  first  opera,  Oberto*  at  La 
Scala.    Sustained  by  the  principal  singers  of  Italy,  it  produced  an  impromptu 
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/inure,  and  "  callings-out"  to  the  number  of  twenty  in  succession  took  place  nightly, 
though  the  opera  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  and  the  composer  is  unwilling  that 
it  should  be  until  he  has  rewritten  it 
His  next  work  was  the  Finto  Stanislas  which  was  performed  in  Venice  with 

rt  success.  This  was  followed  by  "  Nabuco,"  performed  at  La  Seals  in  1841, 
principal  part  being  sustained  by  Roncoki,  the  great  baritone.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded Ernani,  Qiovanna  a?  Area,  1  due  Foscari,  and  AUila.  The  last  of  these 
was  written  in  1846.  We  do  not  know  of  his  having  prod  need  any  thing  since 
then,  though  he  is  now  engaged  on  King  Lear,  the  principal  part  of  which  he 
writes  for  Lablacbe. 

From  a  careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  I Lombard*,  and  not  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  Nabuco,  Ernani,  I  due  Foscari  and  Giovanna  oVArco,  we  must  dissent 
from  the  praises  lavished  so  unsparingly  upon  Verdi  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
from  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  him,  on  the  other.  We  dissent  from  his 
European  reputation,  with  less  doubt  of  our  own  judgment  than  might  seem  pro- 
per, were  it  certain  that  he  had  attained  a  solid  reputation,  and  not  an  ephemeral 
popularity.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  is  the  fact.  I  due  Foscari  was  pro- 
duced some  few  months  since  at  Paris,  and  was  successful  only  so  far  as  the 
singing  of  Grisi,  Mario  and  Lablache  could  make  it  so. 

Judging  from  his  other  works,  I  Lombard*  is  a  poor  specimen  of  Verdi's  claims 
to  popularity.  It  is  more  labored  than  any  other,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Nabuco ;  bat  the  labor  of  Verdi  will  neither  win  him  favor  with  the  people,  nor 
respect  from  musicians.  In  his  compositions,  whatever  is  pleasing  is  of  the  Doni- 
zetti school,  and  whenever  he  attempts  a  melody  out  of  that  school,  he  is  strange 
without  originality,  and  harsh  without  force.  Seemingly  conscious  of  this,  he  has 
given  himself  Herculean  tasks  in  the  instrumentation  of  his  songs  and  concerted 
pieces ;  but  what  he  intends  as  instrumentation,  is  added  to  the  melody,  not  born 
with  it,  as  should  be  the  case ;  and  has  as  little  to  do  with  developing  or  sustaining 
the  sentiment  of  the  subject,  such  as  it  is,  as  an  Irish  jig  with  Old  Hundred. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  little  which  calls  for  any  particular  approval  or  condemna- 
tjoain  what  we  know  of  his  works.  Stripped  of  the  enormous  gingerbread  imita- 
tions of  instrumentation  which  he  has  pasted  on  to  them,  they  are  the  pleasant, 
characterless  melodies  of  the  Donizetti  school,  with  little  to  mark  the  individuality 
of  the  composer's  mind.  He  has  given  us  no  fresh  melody,  no  new  forms  of  har- 
mony, even  to  condemn ;  though  he  has  made  many  feeble  and  some  pleasing 
imitations  of  the  French  and  German  manner.  But  generally  he  confines  him- 
self to  the  three  principal  harmonies,  and  his  "labor"  is  to  set  his  instruments  run- 
ning scales  after  each  other,  and  playing  leap-frog  through  the  common  chord. 
Some  of  his  attempts  at  ••  imitation"  border  on  the  ludicrous ;  and  in  Nabuco  he  has 
written  a  Canon  upon  a  modern  Italian  melody,  producing  very  much  the  effect  of 
putting  the  Apollo  Belvidere  into  the  green  velvet  and  scarlet  ribbons  of  a  theatrical 
bandit.  He  introduces  death-scenes  by  a  solo,  with  brilliant  fiarituri  for  the 
violin,  and  accompanies  a  prayer  by  a  jigging  movement  on  the  flute. 

In  /  Lombard^  the  din  of  brass  prevents  what  music  there  is  to  be  heard  from 
being  heard,  until  the  hearer  is  as  used  to  it  as  a  resident  at  Niagara  to  the 
roar  of  the  falls.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  eternal 
brass  band  on  the  stage.  But  there  it  is ;  and  in-doors  and  out-of-doors,  in-season 
and  out-of-season,  we  have  Lombards  in  helmets  and  spectacles,  and  Turks  in 
turbans  and  spectacles,  blowing  ophecleides,  trombones,  and  £  flat  clarinets,  as  if 
each  man  considered  himself  the  impersonation  of  Fame,  and  that  he  was  sound- 
ing his  own  praises  to  the  listening  world. 

ILombardi  is,  in  short,  an  Italian  burlesque  of  Meyerbeer,  an  operatic  carica- 
ture of  Berlioz.  When  will  composers  and  audiences  remember  that,  though 
they  may  have  an  army  of  instruments,  there  are  but  three  notes  in  a  common 
chord,  and  that  noise  is  neither  thought  nor  grandeur  ? 

What  we  have  said  in  disparagement  of  the  exalted  position  claimed  for  Verdi 
by  some,  applies  solely  to  his  elaborate  and  shallow  imitations  of  the  French  and 
German  styles.  When  free  from  this,  his  music  is  as  good  as  the  most  of  Doni- 
zetti's—except  Anna  BoUna  and  Lucia ;  though  he  lacks  the  warm  feeling  of 
that  writer.    The  tenor  cavatina  in  the  second  act,  and  the  trio  in  the  third  act  of 
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Ijbembavdi,  ere  eiasnples  fat  pofat;lh**2gh  theism  kdkfigwed  fcw  en  avjMjggat 
Accompaniment  for  a  violin  eole.  * 

During  the  approaching  new  season,  could  not  the  management  be  pet— dell  to 
owe  ue  La  SomrUmbula  ?—> a  pearl  which  has  laetno  lustreeuiee  it  haeseea  the  light 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  company,  and  would  rival  Lmaa  ia 
filling  die  treasury ;  but  we  have  no  none  of  hearing  it,  nor  anything  of  Bcujhi. 

The  Havana  Opera  Company  have  determined  to  00  to  Boston  first  unwisely, 
we  think.  We  have  no  Niblo's  Garden  now,  and  nothing  will  fill  the  Park  Then* 
tve  in  warm  weather ;  net  even  a  double  company*  imported  at  an  expense  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Oar  music  has  occupied  so  much  of  our  apace  as  to  give  us  no  opportunity  to 
apeak  of  other  matters,  which  we  the  less  regret,  as  little  has  been  done  in  the 
Drama  of  late,  and  the  National  Academy's  RihibitJon  will  claim  « 


jroneBs  w  mow  books. 

Chapter?  Cyclopedia  of  English  literature.    Edited  by  Robert  Chakbeju. 

Gould,  Kendall  &  liinoolo,  Boston.    Burgess  &  Stringer,  New-York. 

Tws  admirable  work  presents  to  the  reader  in  a  condensed  form,  the  whole  se- 
ries of  English  authors,  from  Laogland  and  Chancer  down  to  the  present  day*— 
#ot  only  is  he  made  acquainted  with  them,  as  it  were,  personally,  through  n  biogra- 
phical sketch,  and  wood  engravines  of  the  principal  anthers,  with  a  delail  of  the  n> 
lerastiag  events  connected  with  their  history  and  writings,  but  their  productions  ant 
presented  to  the  jnader  is  their  appropriate  chronological  order.  The  volumes  are 
divided  into  five  periods :  1st,  from  the  earliest  tunes  down  to  1400;  2d,  1400  » 
1663;  3d,  1658  to  1£49;  4ft,  1649  to  1669;  5th,  1689  to  1727.  The  immense 
popularity  of  this  work  in  England  i»  evinced  in  the  fix*  that  40,000  copies  were 
fold  in  three  yearn.  The  American  publisher*  have  added  to  the  300  elegant  Eng- 
lish Ulusttations  a  number  of  fine  steel  and  mezzotint  engravings  of  the  principal 
authors*  Literary  Ustorv  is  not  a  mere  philological  history  of  critical  eruaV 
tipo ;  it  rises  into  the  philosophy  of  hooks.  The  actual  condition  of  a  people 
js,  reflected  from  the  enduring  pictures,  by  the  gifted  beings  who  have>VMinit- 
|ed  them  to  posterity.  Such  authors  are,  lor  the  most  part,  the  creatures  of 
public  ppinjon  in  the  age  in  which  they  live*  An  epoch  iu  the  history  of  a 
people  js  always  marked  by  the  existence  of  a  great  man;  and  contemporary 
ready  writers  transmit  to  us  the  public  and  domestic  story  9  and  thus  books  be- 
come the  intellectual  history  of  a  people.  Fortunately  authorship  is  not  confined 
to  hereditary  rank  or  entailed  estates*  AJ1  trades  of  society  have  furnished  the 
brightest  specimens  of  intellectual  worth  f  and  hence  the  manners  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple rise  before  us  in  tbe  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  volume  with  which  the 
public  are  presented  by  Messrs*  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  embodies  all  these  in 
*  cheap  and  elegant  form. 

History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  (he  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  by'  the 

three  great  European  Powers,  Spain,  France  and  Ureal  Britain,  ana  the  snbse* 

auent  occupation,  settlement  ana  extension  of  civil  government  by  the  United 

States,  until  iS4G,    By  Joav  W,  Movbttx.    In  2  rols.    Harper  Brothers. 

These  volumes  are  a  most  important  addition  to  American  history.    In  an  an* 

thentic  and  clear  manner,  they  point  out  die  first  penetration  of  each  nation  of  Ev« 

rope  into  this  vast  cos£inent,-~*howiQg  the  progress  of  settlement,  until  each, 

coming  from  diflhrent  points,  meet  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  nod  are 

merged  ia  die  sovereignly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race—laying  the  mnndationjof 

(mat  mighty  empire  which  one  day  is  to  claim  Mississippi  for  its  centre.    These 

volumes  are  altogether  too  important,  and  fraught  with  too  intense  an  interest  to  be 

dispatched  in  a  passing  notice  ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  coming  number,  devote  some 

pages  to  a  review  of  them. 


Meier*  Omolrg ;  prO$  Aamcntow  of  Cap*,  Farrago  *nd  Tvaam  VXegan. 

By  H.  H.  BftACKHuupez.    Second  Edition  fine*  the  death  o?  the  Anther, 

Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

These  email  volnmea  form  a  part  of  the  Library  of  Humorous  American  Wonka, 
published  by  Carey  &  Hart,  and  are  well  illustrated.  Its  character  is,  as  repne* 
seated  ia  the  preface,  that  of  a  satire  on  the  folly,  presumption,  and  extravagance* 
or  dishonestyVrbich  too  often  shows  itself  amid  the  rank  growth  of  popular  Jib* 
erty.    The  adventures  of  Capt  Farrago  and  his  man  are  weU-told  and  humorous. 

Hew  French  Reader.    By  A.  G.  Cailot.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Tms  work  comprises  selections  from  the  first  dramas  of  France,  arranged  in  a 
progressive  order,  admirably  adapted  to  initiate  the  learner  into  the  idioms  and 
familiar  style  of  tbn  French 4anguage.    It  supplies  a  great  want. 

Quadrupeds  of  North  America.  By  John  James  Audubon,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  dec., 
and  the  Rev.  John  Bacbman,  D.  D.,  &c.  dec.  New- York.  J.  J.  Audubon. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  valuable  addition  to  our  national 
literature  and  native  science.  The  great  tfraithoJoriat  was  assisted  in  the  pro- 
daotion  of  this  uiagaifioent  work  by  Dr.  James  Bacnman,  a  gentleman  who,  for 
learning  and  accuracy  of  information,  probably  stands  at  the  head  of  the  science  of 
mammalogy  in  this  country,  and  whose  two  daughters  were  united  in  marriage  te- 
rns two  eons  of  Mr.  Audubon,  John  W.  and  Victor  O.  Such  a  union  of  devoted 
enthusiasm,  high  science  and  great  learning,  could  not  hot  have  produced  a  rare 
monument  of  national  genius.  The  country  over  which  investigations  have  been 
extended,  comprises  the  British  and  Russian  possessions  to  the  north,  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  and  its  territories,  and  California  and  Mexico,  down  to  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  vast  labor  of  collecting  the  history  and  habits  of  Quedru.- 
peds,  was  performed  by  both  authors  from  personal  observation,  and  through  that 
of  the  friends  of  science— Pr-  Baehmen  being  rapsjtly  responsible  for  £fae  designa- 
tion of  species  and  the  letter  press.  Some  of  the  drawees  were  executed  Ay  J. 
W.  Audubon,  who  is  now  engaged  jn  Europe  making  ngures  of  arctic  animals. 
Mr.  v .  Q.  Audubon  executed  many  of  the  back  grounds,  It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  respectable  list  of  subscribers  is  appended  to  the  vojutne,  but  far  short 
of  what  should  be  the  case;  and  we  trust,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  the 
future  success  of  science,  that  it  will  swell  in  nnjmber  and  amount. 

History  of  (he  Roman  Republic.  .  By  J.  Micbelkt,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France ;  Author  of  "  History  of  France,"  &c.,  dec.  Translated  by  Wm.  Haz> 
lilt    D.  Appleton  6c  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  clearness  and  vivid 
freshness  of  the  style  of  M,  Micbelet  The  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  researches,  and  the  faithfulness  of  his  pictures,  eminently  qualify  him  to 
command  respect  as  a  historian ;  while  the  methodical  and  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  introduces  his  readers  to  the  scene  of  his  story,  and  unaoMs  the  picture 
before  them,  gives  it  the  interest  of  a  romance  rather  than  the  usual  dry  detain 
which  history  presents.  The  impartiality  with  which  the  author  philosophises, 
while  his  mind  is  filled  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  so  long  oppressed  by  tyran- 
nic governments,  wins  the  admiration  of  the  student.  The  mmd  of  the  reader  is 
Dot  mystified  by  different  and  irrelevant  digressions ;  but  the  main  story  in  its 
tromfnlness  is  kept  before  him,  until  the  whole  is  completed  to  has  mental  view  in 
a  bold  and  well-defined  picture.  The  volume  before  us  Harms  Ne.  66  of  Annie- 
tan's  Literary  Miscellany— a  new  series  of  choice  hooka,  without  which  no  library 
can  be  complete. 

*Vaeefr  m  Peru.    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Vaw  Tschum.    Wiley  fc  Putnam,  New- York. 

Dr.  Tschudi  is  a  naturalist  of  considerable  reputation,  one  who  spent  Ate  rears  in 
Peru,  exploring  the  least-frequented  regions  of  that  country,  its  mountain  wilder- 
nesses and  vast  forests — its  towns  and  cities,  mostly  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study  - 
His  professional  occupation  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  his  collecting  an  am- 
ple store  of  the  most  interesting  observations  on  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  very 
singular  people  among  whom  ne  sojourned.  These  he  has  narrated  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  spirited  and  agreeable,  lie  vividly  portray  a  the  mighty  works  of  na- 
ture that  he  encountered ;  die  toils  and  hardships,  die  pains  and  pleasures  of  his. 
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wanderings,  in  those  strange  regions.  As  an  instance  of  the  agreeable  style  of  the 
book,  we  subjoin  the  Dr.'s  description  of  the  ladies  of  Lima  i 

11  The  women  of  Lima  are  Jar  superior  to  the  men,  both  corporeally  and  intellectually; 
they  are  affectionate  mothers,  though  their  conduct  in  other  respects  is  any  thing  bnt  ex- 
emplary. It  is  certainly  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  their  husbands  that  they  cling  with 
invincible  obstinacy  to  the  use  of  their  national  walking  guards,  the  saya  y  manto,  in 
which  they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  streets,  making  keen  play  with  the  one  eye  they 
leave  uncovered,  and  quite  secure  in  that  disguise  from  detection,  even  by  the  most  jeal- 
ous scrutiny.  The  veil  is  inviolable  ;  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  pluck  off  a  woman's 
manto  would  be  very  severely  handled  by  the  populace.  The  history  of  their  lives  com- 
prises two  phases :  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  fascinating  beauty  their  time  is  divided  be- 
tween doing  nanght  and  naughty  doings ;  when  their  charms  are  on  the  wane,  they  take 
to  devotion  and  scandal.    A  young  lady  of  Lima 

" '  Rises  late ;  dresses  her  hair  with  orange  or  jasmine  flowers,  and  waits  for  breakfast, 
after  which  she  receives  or  pays  visits.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  she  swings  in  a  ham- 
mock, or  reclines  on  a  sofa,  smoking  a  cigar.  After  dinner  she  again  pays  visits,  and  fin- 
ishes the  evening  either  in  the  theatre  or  the  plaza,  or  on  the  bridge.  Few  ladies  occu- 
py themselves  with  needle-work  or  netting,  though  some  of  them  possess  great  skill  in 
those  arts.  .  .  .  The  pride  which  the  fair  Limeoas  take  in  their  dainty  little  feet 
knows  no  bounds.  Walking,  sitting,  or  standing,  swinging  in  the  hammock  or  lying  on 
the  sofa,  they  are  ever  watchful  to  let  their  tiny  feet  be  seen.  Praise  of  their  virtue,  their 
understanding  or  their  beauty,  sounds  not  half  so  sweetly  in  their  ears,  as  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  their  little  feet.  They  take  the  most  scrupulous  care  of  them,  and  avoid  every 
thing  that  might  favor  their  enlargement    A  large  foot  (Pataxa  Inplesa,  '  an  English 


foot/  as  they  say,)  is  an  abomination  to  diem.  I  once  heard  a  beautiful  European  lady 
deservedly  extolled  by  some  fair  dames  of  Lima,  but  they  wound  up  their  eulogies  with 
these  words :  '  pero  que  pie  valgame  JHo» !  pareee  una  lancha  !     (but  what  a  foot, 


good  heavens !  it  is  like  a  great  boat !)  and  yet  the  foot  in  question  would  by  no  means 
have  been  thought  large  in  Europe. 

The  Fireside  Friend,  or  Female  Student.  Being  advice  to  Yonng  Ladies  on  the 
important  subject  of  Education.  By  Mrs.  Phelps.  Harper  Brothers. 
The  author  states  in  the  introduction,  that  the  design  of  this  work  is  "  to 
awaken  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  to  give  them 
just  ideas  of  the  nature,  design  and  practical  application  of  various  branches  of 
study,"  and  it  seems  to  fulfil  the  object.  That  the  public  appreciate  the  work,  is 
evinced  in  the  fact  of  the  many  successive  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  in 
England  and  America. 

The  Institutes  of  Medicine,  By  Martin  Patkk,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica,  in  the  University  of  New- 
York,  dec.    Harper  Brothers,  New- York. 

In  this  noble  volume  the  author  has  ably  carried  out  his  avowed  intention,  of 
maintaining  throughout  such  a  consistency  of  facts  and  of  laws  that  stamp  the 
whole  work  as  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine.  The  views  contained  in  it  are  well 
adapted  to  the  student  in  medicine,  and  to  the  more  advanced.  For  the  advan- 
tage of  the  student,  he  has  aimed  at  such  a  method  as  he  might  command,  and 
such  illustration  as  might  not  seem  irksome  to  the  latter.  A  copious  general  in- 
dex is  affixed  to  the  volume. 

Amenities  of  Literature.  Consisting  of  Sketches  and  Characters  of  English  Liter- 
ature.   By  J.  D'Israeli.     Harper  Brothers. 

These  are  two  valuable  volumes  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  The  author  tells  us, 
that  a  history  of  the  vernacular  literature  had  occupied  his  mind  for  many  years. 
It  was  his  design  to  trace  from  their  beginnings,  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the 
decline  of  opinions,  and  to  illustrate,  as  the  objects  presented  themselves,  the 
"  great  incidents  in  our  national  annals/'  He  was  arrested  in  his  studies  "  by  loss  of 
sight,  and  the  present  papers  are  a  portion  of  my  projected  history."  They  are 
of  exceeding  interest,  and  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  every  library. 

Rambles  About  the  Country.    By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  an  agreeable  little  volume,  portraying  the  journeyings  of  the  fair  au- 
thoress, whose  writings  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  in  many  tales 
which  we  have  published. 
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An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.    By  David  N.  Lord.    New- York :   Harper 

Brothers. 

A  just  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  would  doubtless  be  found  not  only  to  confirm 
the  views  presented  in  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment, and  .exalt  our  apprehensions  of  the  work  of  redemption,  but  adapted  in 
a  high  degree  to  assist  the  people  of  God  to  the  duties  which  they  are  now  called 
to  fulfil  in  their  conflict  with  the  powers  that  oppose  them.  There  are  indications 
in  the  Revelation  that  the  Church  is  to  enjoy  extraordinary  aids  toward  the  close 
of  its  straggle  with  Antichrist,  and  be  raised  to  an  eminent  height  of  wisdom  and 
fidelity.  The  representation,  that  all  the  witnesses  who  utter  their  testimony  im- 
mediately before  the  seventh  trumpet  are  to  be  slain,  shows  that,  unlike  the  con- 
fessors of  former  ages,  they  are  all — unterrified  bv  threats,  and  undismayed  by  in- 
flictions— to  persevere  in  their  steadfastness  to  the  end ;  and  the  representation, 
that  they  are  all  to  be  speedily  raised  from  death  in  reward  of  their  fidelity,  indi- 
cates that  it  is  to  be  peculiarly  decisive  and  acceptable  to  God. 

This  exposition  of  the  book,  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  Brothers,  unlike 
those  of  former  commentators,  exhibits  it  as  possessing  this  adaptation  to  instruct 
the  Church  both  in  its  present  position,  and  in  the  scenes  that  are  at  hand.  The 
view  it  presents  of  the  designs  of  God  vary  very  much  from  those  which  are  gen- 
erally entertained.  The  great  movements  that  have  marked  the  few  last  yean 
are  exhibited  in  new  aspects,  and  indications  presented  of  approaching  changes 
wholly  unanticipated  by  others,  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  people  of  God,  the 
false  Church,  and  the  civil  governments. 

No  views  can  be  imagined  fitted  in  a  higher  degree  to  excite  a  profound  interest 
in  all  religions  denominations  in  Great  Britain,  than  those  which  it  presents  of  na- 
tionalized and  dissenting  churches,  and  the  events  that  are  soon  to  mark  their 
career ;  or  of  the  character  of  the  civil  rulers  of  the  European  kingdoms,  their 
past  and  future  agency,  and  the  destiny  that  awaits  them.  That  the  work  will 
there  be  read  with  eagerness  and  exert  important  influences,  no  one  aware  of  the 
condition  of  the  parties  into  which  the  British  churches  are  divided  can  doubt. 

The  disclosures  it  makes  of  the  Divine  purposes  cannot  tail  to  attract  also  the 
consideration  of  all  denominations  here,  and  work  great  changes  in  the  views  and 
expectations  with  which  the  people  of  God  are  to  continue  the  work  of  communi- 
cating the  Gospel  to  the  nations,  and  testifying  against  the  usurpations  and  blas- 
phemies of  the  Antichri8tian  powers. 

The  Pre-Jdamite  Earth :  Contributions  to  Theological  Science.  By  John  Har- 
ris, D.  D.,  President  of  Chesnut  College.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  Boston. 
This  is  the  first  of  an  admirable  series  of  contributions  to  theological  science,  by 
the  able  author.  The  attempt  is  made— and  with  success,  we  think,  to  develope 
and  sustain  the  great  truth,  that  there  is  a  u  theology  in  nature,"  which  is  alter- 
nately one  with  the  theology  of  the  Bible.  In  tracing  the  evident  marks  of  de- 
sign in  its  formation,  which  the  earth  exhibits,  the  mind  is  carried  irresistibly  up 
to  the  great  intelligent  Author  of  that  design.  This  process  is  gone  through  in  the 
work  before  us  in  an  able  and  exceedingly  interesting  manner.  The  volume  is 
furnished  with  a  comprehensive  index,  and  its  execution  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
publishers. 

Life  of  Napoleon*    By  William  Hazlitt.    Wiley  &  Putnam,  New- York. 

The  existence  and  career  of  Napoleon  was  not  alone  that  of  a  man  of  transcen- 
dent genius  and  fortune ;  it  marked  the  great  struggle  of  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  tyranny  and  aristocratic  privileges.  From  this  fact 
alone  has  it  arisen,  that  the  influence  of  aristocratic  governments  has  been  exerted 
to  misrepresent  and  malign  the  great  French  leader  of  the  people.  In  attempting 
to  vilify  him  they  suppose  that  they  are  putting  down  the  democratic  spirit.  Hence 
the  student  is  not  only  surprised  but  disgusted  with  the  tissue  of  falsehood  and 
prejudice  he  everywhere  meets  with  in  English  productions  whenever  Buonaparte 
is  the  subject.  This  feeling  alone  produced  in  Hazlitt  the  desire  to  do  justice  to 
Napoleon,  and  through  him  to  the  popular  movement  be  headed  \  and  nobly  has 
he  fulfilled  his  task.  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  conferred  a  great  favor  both 
on  the  public  and  the  republican  cause  by  the  production  of  this  volume,  which 
we  have  set  aside  for  a  more  extended  review. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS. 

•  Thx  Congress  whicn  terminated  its  sittings  ftarch  4, 1847,  has  doubtless  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Its  first  session  termi- 
nated August  10,  1846, 12  tf.,  after  253  days— the  longest  on  record.  The  2d 
session  expired  in  63  days.  By  its  enactments,  more  national  and  long  debated 
questions  have  been  finally  and  successfully  brought  to  a  close,  than  by  those  of 
any  one  of  its  twenty-eight  predecessors. 

0NITSD  STATtS  0BWA**, 

No.  1.— 'The  vote  on  the  bul  to  provide  for  the  war  whfa  Mexico,  and  recognizing  the  ex* 
isting  as  the  act  of  Mexico,  passed  the  Semite— Ayr*  40,  Nays'*.  Present,  riot  vot- 
ing—John M.  P.  Berrien,  George  Evans,  John  C.  Calhoun.  Absent— J.  W.  Chat 
mere,  A.  O.  Greene,  W.  H.  Haywood,  John  Fairfield,  8.  S.Phelps,  Daniel  Webster, 
Jabez  W.  Huntington.  J.  W.  Miller,  J.  A.  Pesroe,  Bd.  A*  Hennegan,  John  A.  Dix. 

No.  2.— Aagnst  6*    Vote  on  a  resolution  of  Mr.  M'Duffie,  that  Congress  should  appro- 

Siste  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
exico.    Teas  33,  Nays  13. 
Wo.  3.— July  23.  •  Vote  on  ordering  the  tariff  bill  to  a  third  reading.    Ayes  2T,  Ways  37. 

When  the  Vice-President,  explaining  bis  position,  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  bill, 
{fo.  4.— Tariff  bill— final  passage.    Ayes  28,  Nays  27.    Mr.  Haywood  of  South  OaroHui 

resigned  bis  ssat  to  svoid  voting  on  the  bill 
No*  5.— Psssageof  the  biU  to  aotborice  a  loan  of  #22,000^00.    Ayes  43,  Mays  2. 
No.  6.— $3,000,000  bill.    Vote  on  the  motion  to  add  to  the  bill  an  additional  section  ex*- 

cloding  slavery  in  territory  acquired  Under  the  bill.  Ayes  21,  Nays  31. 
ftb.  7.— Vote  on  the  final  paasage  of  the  $3,000,000  bill.  Ayes  29,  Nays  24. 
No.  8. — Territorial  government  of  Oregon.    On  the  ground  that  there  would  not  be  time 

to  pass  the  bill  to  extend  over  Oregon  a  territorial  government,  a  motion  to  lay  it 

on  the  table  was  carried— Yeas  26,  Nays  18! 
No.  9.— Vote  to  exclude  Mr.  Ritchie  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    Aver  St,  Nays  2 1 . 
No.  10.— April  23,  1846.    Passage  of  the  Oregon  notide  resolutions.    Teas  42,  Nays  t(K 
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HOUSB  OF  REPKMEN*ATITBft. 

No.  1*— On  the  newt  of  the  invasion  of  the  territory;  of  tbe  United:  Antes  by  tbe  Mexico* 
army*  reaching  Washington,  a  bill  wee  intiodueed  into  Congress  providing  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  its  preamble  set'  forth  a*  Mows :— *  Whereas,  by  the 
act  of  tha  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exist*  between  that  government  and  the 
United  States,  therefore,"  &c.    The  vote  on  this  waa  178  yeas  to  14  nayi. 

lib.  2^Tbe  vote  oa  the  general  tariff  bill,  which  came  to  a  close  July  29,  1846.  This 
bill  is  given  in  car  nussber  for  August,  1840. 

No.  £— On  the  33d  April,  the  joint  reeotatwms  for  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
cessation  of  the  jomt  occupancy  came  op  for  final  vote,  and  was  decided,  ayes  142  te 
46  nays. 

No.  4^— On  the  2d  January  Mr.  Wentwnrth,  of  Illinois,  introduced  the  following  reeoto- 
ticns— "  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  lay  any  tax  on  tea  and  coffee."  This 
was  carried,  115  to  46.  This  was  followed  by  the  following  resolution,  offered  by 
Mr.  Simms,  of  Missouri :—"  Resolved,  That  tbe  penele  of  the  United  States  are  too 
patriotb  to  refuse  any  necessary  tax  in  time  of  war:"    teas  126,  Nayi  none. 

No*  5. — January  11.  The  passage  of  the  bill  to  raise  ten  regiments  to  serve  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  came  opv  and  was  decided,  176  ayes,  94  nays. 

No.  6.— Voter  on  the-  bill  fo  authorize  a  loan  of  $22,000,000  on  a  6  per  cant  stock,  or  ttca- 
sury  notes  to  be  funded  in  a  20  years  slock-    Ayes  166,  tfoes  2S. 

No,  7.— January  27.  Vote  on  the  bill  toiecrease  the  pay  of  soldiers,  and  givag^a  bounty 
of  160  acres  of  had  to  ▼olaatacia.    Yeas  171,  Nays  18. 

No-  a— February  16.  The  so-called  $3,000;000  billr  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  thai 
sum  at  the- disposal  of  the  Executive  to  negotiate  a  pease,  came  up  for  vote.  Mr. 
BamJia  moved  to  add  the  Wilsaot  proviso,  which  provides  that  no  slavery  shall  ex* 
ist  in  territory  to  be  acquired  by  treat*.    This  was  adopted,  115  to  106. 

No»  9v— March  3.  Tbe  $3,000,000  bill  being  reported  from  the  Senate  without  the  Wifc 
mot  proviso*  Ma.  Wilmot  moved  to  add  it  to  the  bill.*  Vote  on  this  motion;  Yeas 
97,  If  ay*  I  OS. 

No.  16.— Vote  on.  the  passage  of  the  $9,000,000  bill  without  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Teal 
ll*>Neys61. 

No.  11.— Vote  on  the  bifl  to  add  certain  general  officers  to  the  army. 

No.  12.— Vote  on  a  bfll  to  ley  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  and  certain  other  articles ;  also  te 
graduate  the  price  of  the  public  tends.    Yeas  6$,  Nay*  186.  < 
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TAXATION.  ' 

The  question  of  taxation  is  becoming  one  of  exceeding  interest,  as  the 
public  attention,  through  political  strife,  becomes  more  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  system  of  indirect  taxes  is  invidious  in  its  operation  and  perni- 
cious in  its  ultimate  tendency.  There  is  no  shape  in  which  taxation  can 
be  made  agreeable  to  the  payers.  It  is  a  necessary  evil,  an  expense  inci- 
dental to  the  organization  of  civilized  life,  like  house-rent,  or  the  wages  of 
domestics,  and  as  such,  should  be  met  in  a  common  sense  way.  The  actual 
necessary  outlay  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  should  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  amount  levied  upon  the  community  seeking  that  protection, 
in  a  manner  to  lay  the  burden  proportionably  upon  each  individual.  All 
the  persons  in  the  community  look,  in  about  an  equal  degree,  to  the  govern- 
ment for  security  in  person;  for  protection  in  life  and  limb  against  all 
aggressors  whatsoever.  Hence,  it  is  apparently  reasonable  that  every  mem- 
ber should  contribute  something  to  that  purpose.  In  addition  to  this  object 
a  portion  of  the  public  require  security  for  property,  and  protection  against 
those  who  would  deprive  them  of  it.  In  this  latter  object  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  is  not  directly  interested,  or  in  a  very  minor  degree  only. 
It  is  true  that  all  are  interested  in  making  the  reward  of  industry  secure ; 
but  it  is  not  until  a  man  has  acquired  property,  that  he  becomes  dependent 
upon  the  government  protection  for  security  in  its  enjoyment  Hence  the 
holders  of  property  having  a  double  demand  upon  the  government,  viz.,  for 
security  in  property  as  well  as  person,  are  bound  to  pay  doubly  for  its  sup- 
port. The  problem  is  to  apportion  and  collect  the  required  sum  from  each 
person  in  the  most  prompt  and  cheap  manner,  so  that  the  money  may  be 
applied  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  collected,  and 
that  the  mode  of  its  collection  should  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country,  and  the  interchange  of  its  products. 
The  system  of  indirect  taxation  is  comparatively  of  modern  date,  and  it  be- 
came a  favorite  with  governments,  from  the  facility  with  which  money  could 
thereby  be  raised  without  exciting  discontent  In  former  ages,  when  taxes 
were  demanded  directly  from  each  citizen,  the  government  was  restricted 
in  its  expenditure,  through  the  difficulty  of  collecting  large  sums  from  the 
people,  and  exposed  to  dangerous  revolts  through  the  insolence  and  extor- 
tion of  its  agents.  Had  the  wants  of  governments  been  moderate,  and  the 
direct  collections  conducted  in  a  judicious  manner,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
but  that  much  of  that  great  inequality  in  condition,  which  now  exists, 
would  have  been  avoided ;  because  wealth  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
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its  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  industry,  having  the  full  en- 
joyment of  its  reward,  woujd  never  have  been  so  depressed  as  of  late  years 
it  has  become,  under  indirect  taxes.  The  substitution  of  these  latter 
threw  upon  labor  the  whole  burden  of  the  government  expenses,  and  by 
making  property  comparatively  exempt,  enabled  it  to  accumulate  with 
greater  rapidity  in  fewer  hands,  and  checked  its  acquirement  by  those 
whose  only  capital  was  their  hbor,  and  whose  only  income  its  wages. 

The  operation  of  indirect  taxes  falls  almost  altogether  on  the  laborious  class, 
because  they  form  part  of  the  cost  of  every  necessary  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  industry.  The  condition  of  Great  Britain  is  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  evil  of  indirect  taxes.  The  working  many  have,  for 
centuries,  discharged  the  national  expenditure,  and  the  wealthy  few  have 
not  only  been  comparatively  exempt  from  taxes,  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
they  have  been  recipients  of  those  paid  by  others.  Had  a  just  system  of 
taxation  been  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century,  Great  Britain 
would  never  have  spent  years  and  much  blood  and  treasure  in  European 
wars,  in  which  the  people  had  no  real  interest.  As  long  as  the  wealthy 
classes  were,  however,  to  derive  all  the  honor  and  profit,  and  the  laboring 
portion  to  pay  all  the  expense,  there  was  no  thought  of  peace.  The  ex- 
penses of  those  wars  vastly  increased  taxation,  and  by  so  doing  only  served 
to  drain  more  rapidly  the  wealth  of  the  country,  which  is  created  by  the 
many,  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  moment  peace  was  declared,  direct 
taxes  on  property  were  abandoned,  and  indirect  taxes  upon  labor  continued, 
for  the  discharge,  not  only  of  the  current  expenditure,  but  the  enormous 
debts  contracted  for  the  wars.  The  result  has  been,  vast  "  mountains  of 
wealth  and  deep  valleys  of  poverty  "  Thirty  years  of  this  operation  reached 
the  "  limits  of  indirect  taxation,"  and  they  produced  a  necessity  for  a  return 
to  direct  taxes  upon  property,  and  a  remission  of  those  upon  labor.  The 
manner  in  which  the  value  of  labor  declined,  while  that  of  property  advan- 
ced, from  1821  to  1844,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table.  We  may 
state,  that  the  official  value  of  British  exports  is  a  fixed  value,  and  indicates 
quantities  only,  in  the  comparison  of  a  term  of  years.  The  declared,  is  the 
actual  invoice  value. 

British  Export  Value.  Price  of      Money  Value        Price  of        Price  of 

Official.  Declared.         Consols.  of  Debt.  Wheal.  Iron. 

1831. ...£40,194,893 36,826.082 68...  .£524,000.000 54s £12  10 

1844 145,961,74*. ....58,584,292 100 800,000,000 52 8    0 

Incr.. . .  £  1 05,766,856 ....  .22,758,280  276,000,000 

The  depreciation  in  the  money  value  of  the  products  of  labor,  was,  it 
appears,  80  per  cent.,  while  funded  property  advanced  32  per  cent.  That 
is  to  say,  the  value  of  labor  has  continually  diminished,  while  that  of  wealth 
has  increased  in  a  double  ratio.  As  thus:  In  1821,  <£  10,000  of  stocks 
were  worth  ,£6,800  in  money;  or  they  would  buy  1,760  oz.  of  gold,  552 
tons  of  iron,  or  1,250  qrs.  of  wheat.  The  same  .£10,000  has  gradually 
increased,  until  in  1844  it  would  buy  2,600  oz.  of  gold,  1,250  tons  of  iron, 
or  3,846  qrs.  of  wheat.    Or  thus : 

Stock.  Gold.  Iron.  Wheat. 

1881 £10,000....  =~  .... 1,760  os...... or.. ..552  tons,... .or.. -.2,518  qrm» 

1844 10,000....   =...-2,600   " «•  ...1250    M    ".... 3,846    ** 

Increase 840 698 1,328 

This  table  shows  very  clearly  the  increased  value  of  wealth,  and  the  en- 
hanced misery  of  laborers.  The  process  of  making  iron  has  not  undergone 
•o  much  improvement  as  to  materially  lighten  the  labor  of  the  workman,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  many  articles,  and  which  has  aided  in  producing  the 
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great  depreciation  in  exportable  values.  The  aristocratic  stockholder  can 
now  command  125  per  cent,  more  of  the  labor  of  the  iron-maker  than  he 
could  25  years  since.  His  stock  is  worth  50  per  cent  more  gold,  and  near 
50  per  cent,  more  wheat,  now  than  then,  yet  the  industry  of  tlje  laborer,  the 
income  of  a  workman,  will  command  very  little  more  wheat  than  it  did  then. 
Why  should  the  iron-miner  be  compelled  to  bring  forth  two  and  one-quarter 
tons  of  iron  for  the  same  reward  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  he  ob- 
tained for  one  ton  1  Why  should  the  fund-holder,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
25  years  revenue,  without  laboring  for  it,  obtain  double  the  labor  of  other 
people  for  his  capital  ?  These  are  questions  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer ; 
nevertheless,  the  facts  are  so.  They  have  grown  mainly  out  of  the  system 
of  taxation.  The  tradesman  has  been  compelled,  not  only* to  pay  indirect 
taxes  upon  all  that  himself  and  family  consume,  but  on  all  the  material 
which  he  uses  in  his  manufacture ;  and  has  had  his  [markets,  manufacture 
and  business  interfered  with  in  every  possible  way,  through  the  operation 
of  the  taxes.  Competition  has  reduced  the  prices  of  goods,  and  compelled 
the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  extent  in  which  taxation  enters  into  the  cost 
of  the  articles  made.  The  fund-holder  has  paid  only  the  tax  upon  thai 
which  he  consumes,  and  that  but  partially,  because  the  wages  of  labor  have 
been  reduced  to  make  it  up.  It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  1842,  declared  that  the  limits  of  indirect  taxation  had  been  reached, 
and  that  thenceforth  revenue  must  be  raised  from  property,  and  the  income- 
tax  was  levied.  The  collection  from  this  tax  has  far  exceeded  the  estimates, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  The  minister  presented  his  plan  in 
five  schedules.  The  first  A,  comprised  the  rent  of  land,  of  3,460,000 
houses,  tithes,  railways  and  canals,  mines,  and  iron-works.  The  next,  B, 
the  amount  assessed  on  occupiers  of  land  ;  C,  public  funds  and  stocks ;  D, 
profits  of  trades  and  professions ;  £,  income  of  public  officers.  The  table 
shows  the  assessed  amount  of  each  of  these  items,  and  the  estimated  tax  to 
be  collected  at  3  per  cent,  with  the  actual  tax  collected  in  1645 : 

Estimates— 1842.  Actual  Results— 1845. 

Amount  -     Tax.  Amount.  Tax  paid. 

A £54.600,000 1,600.000 78,868,310 2,366.048 

B 5,000,000 150,000 10,410,233 315.607 

C 22,400.000 646.000 25,280,178 766,066 

D 42,000.000 1,220.000 51,3.07,900 1,541,970 

E 5,250,000 155,000 10  463,366 313,901 


Total. ...£  129,250,000 3,771,000 178,419,987 5,330,502 

Excess  over  estimate £49,169,987 1,559,502 

This  was  a  great  result,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  pursuing  this  system 
the  income  tax  will  be  raised  to  five  per  cent,  and  become  permanent.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  release  labor  from  its  burden 
and  impose  it  upon  wealth.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  in  England  a 
Universal  outcry  against  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  present  income  tax, 
as  if  by  any  possibility  it 'could  be  more  unjust  than  that  system  which  has 
produced  such  great  poverty  on  one  hand  and  such  enormous  wealth  on  the 
other.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  income  tax  operates  unequally,  to 
some  extent ;  but  while  the  necessity  for  raising  money  for  public  purposes 
exists,  it  is  to  be  shown  that  any  tax  can  be  imposed  to  operate  more  equally. 
It  is  objected  that  the  artisan,  whose  income  is  $1,000,  depending  from 
year  to  year  on  his  own  exertion,  and  ceasing  with  his  ability  to  work, 
pays  as  much  as  him  who  derives  an  equal  sum  from  a  funded  stock,  and 
does  not  work  at  all.  This  is  certainly  unjust ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  if 
each  of  these  pays  three  per  cent,  of  his  income  directly  to  the  state,  that 
more,  or  indeed  so  much  injustice  is  inflicted,  as  when  the  same  amount  is 
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raised  by  indirect  taxes,  which  draw  from  the  artisan  as  much  as  from  the 
fundholder  on  what  each  consumes,  but  which  materially  lessens  the  income 
of  the  former,  by  spoiling  his  market  and  interfering  with  his  business.  It  is 
as  if  a  shop-keeper  should  agree  with  his  landlord  that  he  would  pay  no  rent, 
but  give  the  latter  a  right  to  station  a  man  at  his  door,  and  levy  a  small  tax 
upon  every  customer  coming  in.  He  might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  living 
at  a  very  cheap  rent,  but  would  find  in  his  diminished  income  that  he  was 
not  thereby  a  gainer.  It  may  be  necessary  to  classify  and  graduate  an  income 
tax,  so  as  generally  to  remove  much  injustice. 

M'Culloch,  and  many  other  distinguished  writers,  object  to  an  income 
tax,  that  "  it  lessens  the  means  of  employing  labor."  This  idea  we  con- 
ceive rests  on  a  fallacy.  No  man  employs  labor  because  he  has  an  income. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  incomes  have  been  derived  from  the  most  ex- 
tensive employment  of  labor,  or  in  other  words,  the  most  successful 
appropriation  of  the  wealth  created  by  others.  Many  eastern  manufac- 
turers of  inordinate  wealth  acquired  it,  by  employing  numbers  of  hands,  and 
paying  them  far  less  than  the  value  of  their  labor.  If,  now,  one  such  person 
who  derives  $50,000  per  annum  from  the  labor  of  others,  should  be  charged 
with  a  tax  of  $1,500,  would  he  therefore  discharge  the  bands  that  e  rn  him  that 
sum  ?  It  has,  however,  resulted  from  the  manufacturing  indirect  tax  sys- 
tem, that  a  very  large  class  of  the  English  people  are  dependent  employers, 
'  while  in  the  United  States,  as  yet,  the  majority  are  independent  producers, 
who  pay  not  only  the  expense  of  government  in  indirect  taxes,  but  are  also 
made  by  that  system  tributary  to  manufactures,  to  an  extent  vastly  greate  * 
than  the  amount  paid  to  government;  a  process  which  is  rapidly  producing 
great  wealth  on  one  side  and  extreme  poverty  on  the  other. 

The  example  of  England  has  shown  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  indirect 
taxes  is  ruin  to  the  many,  and  that  direct  taxes  must  ultimately  be  resorted 
to.  Wisdom  would  therefore  dictate  that  the  true  principle  should  be 
adopted  before  universal  distress  compels  it  Why  wait  until  the  many  are 
ruined,  before  changing  the  false  system  which  is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  ? 
Fortunately  the  wants  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace  are  not  large. 
Of  the  English  revenue  three  fifths  goes  to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
In  the  United  States  that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  war  is  causing  a 
debt  to  be  created  that  may  reach  $100,000,000,  being  already  half  that 
sum.  That  is,  however,  comparatively  but  a  temporary  circumstance.  The 
ordinary  wants  of  the  federal  government  are  about  $25,000,000 ;  of  this 
sum  four  fifths  may  be  raised  by  taxes  on  income  and  property,  and  the  re- 
mainder per  capita  of  all  the  population  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, without  any  great  burden  upon  any  class.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
removing  all  trammels  upon  trade,  and  all  restriction  upon  intercourse,  the 
amount  of  incomes  and  the  value  of  property  would  be  enhanced  far  above 
the  small  amount  paid  to  the  government.     The  sources  from  which  the 

government  could  draw  sufficient  means  are  four : — the  public  lands,  a  legacy 
uty,  a  tax  on  incomes  over  $500,  and  lastly,  a  capitation  tax. 
The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  will,  or  may  be  made  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  yield  a  revenue  of  3  to  $5,000,000.  It  has  been  supposed 
and  advocated  in  many  quarters,  that  the  lands  should  be  made  free  to  all 
settlers.  We  do  not,  however,  in  such  an  arrangement,  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have,  by  conquest  and 
purchase,  acquired,  at  much  expense,  possession  of  vast  domains,  and  have 
made  those  lands  a  desirable  place  of  residence.  If,  then,  an  individual 
wishes  to  monopolise  a  portion  of  that  land  to  himself  forever,  he  can  do  so. 
There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  why  he  should  not  pay  his  proportion  of 
the  original  cost  and  expense  of  that  land.  He  may  squat  upon  it  under  a 
preemption  right,  and  have  years  in  which  to  earn  the  small  sum  of  1,25 
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per  acre,  to  reimburse  the  people  of  the  Union  who  have  been  taxed  to  open 
land  to  his  reception.  The  proceeds  of  the  land  are  now  mortgaged  for 
twenty  years  to  discharge  the  new  loan  ;  nevertheless  they  are  a  source  of 
income.  A  well  regulated  legacy  duty  would,  in  time,  become  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  government,  and  one  which,  while  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  an  indirect  tax,  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  business 
or  the  operations  of  trade.  There  can  be  no  more  legitimate  object  of 
taxation  than  property,  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  government, 
having  gone  on  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual, passes  at  his  decease  into  the  possession  of  another,  who  has  done 
nothing  to  earn  it,  and  into  whose  hands  it  falls  by  the  death  of  the  testator, 
and  the  operation  of  law.  Without  good  government,  stable  laws  and  just 
administration,  property  would  be  very  precarious  in  its  descent,  and  it  is 
therefore  just  that  that  property  should  pay  its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
government  We  may  take  an  eminent  individual  example.  Mr.  Astor, 
of  New- Y^rk,  by  great  enterprise,  perseverance  and  skill  through  a  long  life, 
has  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  say  (25,000,000.  That  fortune  has 
been  attained  by  a  foreigner  by  birth,  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  laws,  and  the  action  of  Congress  has  more  than  once  been  solicited  to 
shield  him  from  injuries  to  which  his  vast  and  praiseworthy  commercial 
operations  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  exposed.  Yet,  under  our  system  of 
indirect  taxes,  Mr.  Astor  has  contributed  no  more  to  the  support  of  the  fed- 
eral government  than  the  laboring  man,  whose  utmost  exertions  have  not 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  dollar.  When  the  latter  dies  he  leaves 
nothing,  and  has  no  occasion  for  the  protection  of  law.  When,  in  course 
of  nature,  the  vast  property  alluded  to  descends  to  heirs,  the  operation  of 
law  and  the  protective  influences  of  government  are  required  to  ensure  the 
passage  of  the  property  to  its  proper  destination,  and  to  secure  to  the  heirs 
the  full  enjoyment  thereoC  Hence  it  arises  that  the  property  in  its  passage 
should  be  charged  with  a  reasonable  duty  or  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  relieve  the  shoulders  of  those  without  property  from 
taxes,  and  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade.  It  is  also  reasonable 
that  fortunes  accumulated  in  commerce,  for  the  protection  of  which  a  navy 
is  supported  at  vast  expense,  should  pay  their  proportion.  A  tax  of  this 
nature  can  be  no  burden  upon  the  recipient  of  a  legacy.  The  amount  re- 
ceived is  a  gratuity  in  any  event.  When  a  prize  is  drawn  in  a  lottery  it  is 
customary  to  deduct  a  per  centage,  commonly  a  large  one ;  yet  the  winner 
of  a  prize  is  not  known  to  complain  on  that  account  Nor  does  that  cir- 
cumstance retard  the  purchase  of  a  ticket.  When  property  passes  to  a  widow, 
or  descends  to  children,  it  is  less  in  the  nature  of  a  prize,  and  therefore  the 
duty  admits  of  graduation  ;  as  one  per  cent,  to  a  widow,  two  per  cent,  to  a 
child,  three  per  cent  to  brothers,  four  per  cent  to  brother's  children,  up  to 
perhaps  ten  per  cent,  to  strangers.  A  tax  of  this  nature,  applicable  alike  to 
real  and  personal  property,  would  probably  produce  $10,000,000  per  annum, 
and  be  subject  to  annual  augmentation.  In  England,  a  legacy  duty  of  the 
nature  indicated  exists,  applicable,  however,  to  personal  property  only,  and 
it  has  increased  from  $1,000,000  annual  income  in  1805,  to  $13,000,000  of 
revenue,  in  1844.  At  least  $1 0,000,000  might  be  realized  in  the  United  States 
from  such  a  tax,  by  including  real  property  in  its  operation.  A  large  portion 
of  this  English  tax  has  been  derived  from  the  descent  of  the  national  debt  at 
the  increased  money  value  it  has  undergone,  as  shown  above.  It  was  objected 
by  Ricardo  to  the  Euglish  legacy  duty,  that  it  impaired  the  capital  of  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  that  when  $1000  would  be  left  to  a  person,  and  $100 
deducted  for  duty,  he  considered  his  legacy  but  $900,  and  took  no  measures 
to  make  up  the  tax  by  economy,  as  might  have  been  the  case  had  the  tax  been 
laid  in  another  shape.     We  do  not  see  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning.     In 
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looking  forward  to  leaving  a  large  property  or  any  property,  a  man  is  quite  as 
likely  to  take  the  duty  into  consideration,  and  save  that  in  addition  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  as  he  would  be  to  save  any  other  tax  for  their  benefit. 

Indirect  taxes  are  a  wasteful  and  injurious  mode  of  levying  an  income 
tax,  because  they  tax  every  article  consumed  by  persons  and  families,  and 
by  so  doing  diminish  incomes ;  that  is  to  say,  they  make  every  article  bought 
dearer  than  they  would  be  otherwise.  By  this  operation  they  compel  each 
person  to  pay  four  times  as  much  as  the  government  gets ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  United  States  the  government  gets  $1,50  per  head  for  every  individual. 
This  is  raised  from  foreign  goods,  which  are  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  similar  goods  consumed  in  the  country,  and  as  the  prices  of  the 
whole  mass  of  those  goods,  regulated  by  foreign  supply,  are  raised  by  the  tax  on 
those  imported  goods,  the  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay  at  least  $5  for  every 
$  1 ,50  procured  by  the  government  Now,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was 
19,000,000  in  1841,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax  ^5,330,502,  which 
gives  a  tax  per  capita  of  $  1 ,25,  representing  an  average  income  o^41 ,67  per 
head,  all  incomes  below  $7,25  being  exempt  In  the  United  States  income  is 
much  more  equally  distributed.  There  are  fewer  exorbitant  revenues  and 
fewer  very  small  ones.  Probably  the  average  incomes  in  the  United  States 
are  $30,  excluding  all  under  $400.  This  would  give  an  annual  income  for  the 
nation  at  $600,000,000,  on  which  one  per  cent,  instead  of  three, as  paid  in  Eng- 
land, would  give  $6,000,000.  It  may  be  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  classify  this  tax  by  distinguishing  the  nature  of  the  income. 
That  derived  exclusively  from  property  should  pay  a  higher  rate  than  that 
derived  partly  from  property  and  partly  from  business,  or  produced  in  labor. 
That  derived  exclusively  from  the  manual  labor  of  a  man  would  probably 
seldom  come  up  to  the  range  of  taxation.  Property  itself  will  thus  be 
taxed  in  the  legacy  duty,  and  that  in  possession  will  pay  its  quota  according  to 
its  magnitude.  It  becomes  then  necessary  to  tax  all  those  who  derive  benefit 
-from  the  government  in  protection  to  their  persons.  The  amount  probably 
required  would  be  $5,000,000  after  the  sums  raised  on  land  and  property, 
and  twenty  cents  per  head  per  annum  would  pay  this.  That  is,  a  man  with 
a  family  of  five  pays  $1  per  annum.  The  income  and  personal  tax  for  each 
family  of  five  having  an  income  of  $1000,  would  amount  to  $11  per  annum, 
for  the  support  of  the  government  directly,  in  place  of  $25  that  they  now 
pay  indirectly.  The  sum  of  these  taxes  and  land  proceeds  would  give  the 
government  $25,000,000  based  on  data  as  they  now  exist.  But  when  once 
in  operation,  they  would  increase  largely  year  by  year,  according  to  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  the  people,  until  in  a  short  time,  through  the  opera- 
tion  of  these  causes,  the  tax  to  each  family  would  be  reduced  to  $5  per 
head  per  annum  and  less. 

When  the  burden  of  taxation  is  thus  fixed  in  a  compound  ratio  of  num- 
bers and  wealth,  its  constant  tendency  is  to  lighten  in  the  progress  of  the 
country.  As  wealth  increases,  the  ratio  per  cent,  of  the  tax  required  from  it 
will  diminish,  the  wants  of  the  government  remaining  the  same  As  numbers 
increase  the  tax  per  head  will  diminish ;  as,  thus,  if  there  are  fifteen  per- 
sons, of  whom  ten  have  taxable  incomes  of  $1000  each,  and  it  is  required 
to  raise  $25,  then  the  fifteen  pay  $1  per  head  and  the  ten  pay  one  per  cent 
tax.  If,  now,  the  number  increase  to  thirty,  and  ten  incomes  rise  to  $2000, 
and  ten  more  to  $1000,  then  the  whole  tax  is  reduced  to  fifty  cents  per 
head,  and  one  third  of  one  per  cent  on  the  incomes,  still  giving  the  required 
amount.  By  this  operation,  a  few  years  of  peace  would  place  the  country 
comparatively  free  from  taxation. 

Such  a  means  of  revenue  of  course  contemplates  the  entire  abandonment 
of  indirect  taxes.     The  custom-houses,  the  revenue  service,  and  all  the  vast 
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executive  patronage,  with  the  prodigious  evil  influences  that  spring  from  the 
present  system,  would  be  superseded. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  indirect  taxation  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
actually  paid  by  the  consumers  of  taxed  goods,  great  though  it  be,  as 
the  diminution  it  occasions  to  their  revenue,  by  depressing  prices.  In 
this  country  the  leading  productions  are  agricultural,  and  they  far  exceed 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  tends,  therefore,  to 
circumscribe  the  foreign  market,  contributes  to  glut  those  at  home,  and  by  so 
doing  depress  prices.  As  thus,  for  four  years  down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1845,  the  export  of  flour  from  the  United  states  was  small,  averaging 
1,100,000  bbls.  per  annum.  In  all  these  years  the  average  value  was  less 
than  $5  per  bbl.  In  the  fall  of  1845  a  foreign  demand  sprang  up,  and  the 
exports  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1846,  were  2,289,476  bbls.  valued  at 
$1 1,668,669,  or  $5,10  per  bbl.,  against  an  export  of  1,195,230  bbls.  in  1845, 
valued  at  $5,396,593,  or  $4,50  per  bbl.  That  is  to  say,  an  average  advance 
of  sixty  cts.  per  bbl.  was  created  in  the  United  States  by  an  increase  of  exports, 
amounting  to  1,094,246  bbls.  of  flour.  Now,  as  the  product  of  flour  in  the 
United  States  is  22,000,000  bbls.  that  small  increase  in  foreign  demand 
raised  the  value  of  the  whole  crop  sixty  cents  per  bbl.  amounting  to  $13,- 
200,000  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers.  In  the  year  1847  thus  far,  the  price 
of  flour  has  been  over  $6,50,  and  the  exportation  large.  The  exports  of 
flour  down  to  April  1st,  1847,  have  been  2,61)0,866"  1)bJs.,  sustaining 
the  price,  $2  per  bbl.  above  the  average  of  previous  years,  which,  on  the 
production,  is  $50,000,000  in  favor  of  the  farmers  on  flour  alone. 
The  same  facts  are  true  of  most  articles  of  farm  produce ;  Indian  corn  in 
particular.  The  export  of  the  year  1845  was  840,184  bushels,  valued  at 
$411,741,  or  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  In  1846  the  export  was  1,826,068  bush- 
els, valued  $1,186,667,  or  sixty  cents  per  bushel.  The  production  of  Indian 
corn  being  440,000,000  bushels,  an  advance  of  ten  cents  on  this  would  be 
$44,000,000,  supposing  it  all  sold.  The  exports  in  1847  hr.ve  been  thus 
far  10,000,000  bushels,  averaging  75  cents ;  consequently  the  actual  money 
paid  from  abroad  for  this  article  is  $7,500,000,  and  about  half  as  much  more 
for  freight,  while  the  price  of  the  whole  product  is  25  cents  per  bushel 
higher  than  without  that  export  demand.  This  would  amount  to  $110,- 
000,000  on  the  whole  crop.  If  we  allow  half  to  be  exchangeable,  it  will  be 
$55,000,000  in  favor  of  corn  growers.  The  probability  is,  that  all  articles 
of  farm  produce  have  been  advanced  in  the  aggregate  value  $150,000,000,  or 
five  times  the  value  sent  out  of  the  country.  According  to  the  census  there 
are  3,719,951  persons  employed  in  agriculture.  Of  these,  2,250,000  raise 
farm  produce,  and  the  result  is  $75  each  profit  on  the  export  of  farm  produce. 

The  protective  theory,  as  connected  with  indirect  taxes,  is  that  the  manu- 
facturer obtains  from  the  consumer  of  goods  better  terms  than  he  could  de- 
rive without  those  taxes  on  rival  goods.  Hence,  indirect  taxes  raise  the 
prices  of  goods  to  the  farmer  in  the  same  manner  that  large  exports  raise 
the  value  of  produce  to  the  manufacturer.  The  latter  is  the  result  of  the 
natural  operation  of  trade ;  the  other  that  of  the  arbitrary  influence  of  law. 
If  law  compels  4,000,000  to  pay  high  prices  for  goods  to  the  remaining 
1,000,000,  and  the  natural  operation  of  trade  requires  the  latter  to  pay  the 
market  prices  of  the  world  for  produce  to  the  former,  which  system  is  most 
calculated  to  draw  wealth  from  the  many  into  the  hands  of  the  few  ? 

This  export  business  has  grown  this  year  out  of  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe,  and  can  be  made  permanent  only  by  receiving  in  payment  for  future 
sales  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  those  who  require  the  supplies,  and  to 
get  the  start  of  Europe  in  the  trade.  England  is  the  great  customer  ;  hence 
it  becomes  necessary  first  to  abandon  all  duties  upon  English  products,  and 
to  receive  them  as  freely  in  exchange  for  farm  produce  as  they  now  receive 
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that  produce.  If,  to  attain  and  perpetuate  this  trade,  by  which  each  farmer 
and  planter  enhances  the  money  value  of  his  sales,  while  he  diminishes  the 
cost  of  his  purchases,  it  becomes  expedient  to  abandon  indirect  duties,  and  all 
the  vexatious  barriers  that  are  interposed  to  general  commerce,  and  pay  a  small 
direct  tax ;  there  are  none  but  will  subscribe  to  it.  In  abandoning  duties, 
regard  should  be  had  only  to  those  articles  which  will  most  promote  sales  of 
produce.  The  tax  on  English  goods  should  be  removed,  and  if  revenue  is 
needed,  it  should  be  raised  on  tea  and  coffee,  because  those  articles  are  not 
so  directly  exchanged  for  American  productions.  If,  by  transferring  the  duty 
from  English  cottons  to  teas,  the  price  of  corn  is  raised  five  cents  only  per 
bushel,  the  grower  of  one  thousand  bushels  can  well  afford  a  small  tax  on 
tea.  The  manufacturer  and  artisan  in  cities  would  be  compensated  for  the 
tax  and  the  enhanced  price  of  food,  through  the  great  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  goods  and  labor.  If,  through  great  prosperity,  the  quantity  of 
goods  consumed  doubled  per  head,  the  demand  for  labor  will  double. 

This  operation  must  be  gradual,  proceeding  by  the  remission  of  a  certain 
class  of  duties,  as  revenue  from  the  new  sources  is  obtained  in  sufficient 
amount  to  warrant  it.  We  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  the  operation  of 
the  several  taxes,  the  space  of  an  article  not  warranting  discussion  upon  a 
subject  so  prolific ;  but  have  glanced  in  a  most  general  way  at  the  outline  of 
that  progress  which  is  making  throughout  the  world  in  economical  science, 
and  the  results  fd-vrfrreh  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching.  The  tendencies 
of  the  whole  world  are  to  freedom  of  intercourse,  through  the  growing  con- 
victions of  the  public  mind  that  by  such  means  alone  can  the  prosperity  of  a 
•  whole  people  be  promoted. 
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The  success  with  which  Mr.  Griswold's  volume  of  the  "  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America"  has  been  received,  has  led  him  to  the  present  undertaking. 
Externally,  his  book  resembles  the  previous  one,  though  internally  we  do 
not  think  it  so  likely  to  interest  the  public.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a 
collection  of  poetical  extracts,  than  it  is  to  make  one  of  prose  ;  for  poems 
are  generally  so  short  that  they  can  be  extracted  entire,  or  if  they  are  not 
short,  are  nearly  of  equal  merit  throughout,  so  that  passages,  taken  at  ran- 
dom even,  may  be  excellent  specimens  of  the  whole.  But  to  give  a  few 
pages,  here  and  there,  of  a  novel,  a  treatise,  a  sermon,  or  an  elaborate  essay, 
in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  author's  qualities  to  a  reader  ignorant  of 
them,  is  to  repeat  the  old  jest  of  Hierocles'  silly  fellow,  who  brought  a  brick 
as  a  sample  of  the  house  he  lived  in.  Every  prose  writer  has,  of  course,  cer- 
tain distinguishing  qualities  of  style,  and  these  are  often  more  prominent  in 
some  passages  than  in  others ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  form  more  than  a  superfi- 
cial notion  of  a  writer's  general  ability,  by  stringing  such  passages  together ; 
for  the  reason  that  writing  is  an  art,  and,  like  other  arts,  must  be  judged  of, 
not  by  details,  but  as  a  whole.  We  should  make  a  sorry  business  of  it,  if 
we  attempted  to  estimate  the  relative  merits  of  the  great  painters,  from  patches 
and  fragments  cut  out  from  their  master-pieces ;  and  though  we  should  dis- 
cover, perhaps,  many  touches  indicating  the  possession  of  high  artistic  pow- 
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ers,  we  could  get  no  conception,  certainly  no  adequate  conception,  of  a  land- 
scape by  Claude,  or  the  Last  Judgment  of  Angelo.  And  so  in  the  produc- 
tions of  a  master  in  prose — the  more  perfect  his  mastery  of  his  art,  the  less 
likely  we  should  be  to  know  him  fully  by  means  of  selections  and  extracts, 
for  his  effects  would  result,  not  so  much  from  the  finish  imparted  to  single 
sentences,  as  from  the  unity  and  grandeur  wrought  into  the  whole  piece. 
Take  one  of  the  novels  of  Scott,  for  instance,  and  how  absurd  it  would  be  to 
try  to  convince  an  uninstructed  reader  of  the  variety,  depth  and  beauty  of 
his  skill,  from  one  or  two  isolated  scenes  or  descriptions  ?  Or  one  of  those 
splendid  arguments  by  which  Burke  was  wont  to  illuminate  the  British  Par- 
liament,— what  collection  of  the  "  Beauties  of  Burke"  could  furnish  us  with 
even  a  shadow  of  their  magnificence?  "Elegant  extracts,"  therefore,- are 
very  apt  to  be  stupid  affairs,  doing  great  injustice  to  the  author  whom  they 
pretend  to  illustrate,  and  misleading  the  readers  who  are  shallow  enough  to 
trust  to  such  sources  for  their  supplies. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  Mr.  Griswold's  present 
book.  It  is  not  an  adequate  representation  of  American  prose.  A  stranger 
to  our  literature  could  derive  from  it  no  opinion,  either  as  to  the  degree  of 
our  intellectual  development  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  respective  merits  of  our 
various  writers.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  authors  are  thrown  together  in  a 
heap,  (or  separated  only  by  critical  notices  of  the  very  thinnest  material,) 
from  each  of  whom,  a  page  or  less  of  extracts  is  taken,  and  the  whole  is  set 
forth  as  a  concise  embodiment  of  what  America  has  done  in  prose  literature ! 
Suppose  some  intelligent  German  or  Frenchman  should  take  up  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's book  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  American 
authorship,  what  an  exceedingly  slim  and  meagre  conception  he  would  at- 
tain ?  It  is  true,  he  would  find  a  formidable  catalogue  of  names  in  every  de- 
partment of  science  and  art,  set  forth  with  lofty  and  sounding  accompani- 
ments of  eulogy  in  Mr.  Griswold's  introduction  ;  but  turning  from  the  man* 
iloquence  of  the  outline  to  the  poverty  of  the  filling  up  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  how  woful  his  disappointment !  "  If  this,"  he  would  say,  "  is  the  ef- 
fective writing  force  of  America,  and  that,  too,  for  the  whole  period  of  her 
existence,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  the  results  of  the  German  or 
French  mind  for  anyone  single  month.  It  must  be  true,  as  foreign  tourists 
have  said,  that  the  young  nation,  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  vigor,  has  no 
literature;  that  its  energies  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  felling  forests 
and  building  towns,  and  that  the  time  for  her  intellectual  development  has 
not  yet  come.  There  have  been  one  or  two  passable  writers,  and  one  or  two 
tolerably  strong-minded  thinkers ;  but  the  mass  of  those  who  have  pretended 
to  wield  the  pen  is  made  up  of  rather  ordinary  materials.  There  was  one 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  gave  indications  of  metaphysical  acumen — one 
Franklin,  who  displayed  some  traits  of  common-sense  and  homely  wit — one 
Cooper,  who  might,  if  he  tried,  write  a  stirring  tale,  and  one  Dr.  Charming, 
who  possibly  preached  with  a  rare  emphasis  and  eloquence ;  but  beyond 
these,  the  nation  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  much.  There  is  an 
Everett,  an  Emerson,  and  a  Longfellow,  that  have  strung  several  pretty  sen- 
tences together — a  Miss  Sedgwick,  a  Mrs.  Kirk  I  and,  and  a  Mrs.  Child,  who 
have  each  published  excellent  moral  stories ;  but  none  have  said  much  that 
we  care  to  remember." 

This,  we  say,  would  be  the  judgment  of  any  intelligent  foreigner  who, 
having  no  other  means  of  enlightening  himself,  should  take  up  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's book  for  information  as  what  we  have  done  in  prose  literature.  He 
has  proceeded  so  wholly  without  plan,  or  upon  so  absurd  a  plan,  that  his 
book  is  an  extremely  inadequate,  and  therefore  unjust,  representation  of  our 
literary  accomplishments.     We  think  we  have  never  met  with  a  more  sig- 
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pal  failure  in  this  respect  The  editor,  in  his  endeavor  to  do  too  much,  has 
done  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
made  no  specimens  at  all,  than  to  have  paraded  a  few  piddling  extracts  of 
from  five  to  fifty  lines  each,  with  a  view  to  presenting  the  public  with  a 
grand  summary  of  American  literature.  We  could  select  some  half  dozen 
or  dozen  of  our  writers,  and  by  giving  one  entire  work  from  each,  produce  a 
far  more  favorable  and  sufficient  view  of  the  American  mind.  A  single 
complete  book  from  Irving,  Cooper,  Dana,  Emerson,  C banning  and  Willis, 
respectively,  would  go  further  to  establish  our  literary  pretensions  than  the 
whole. seventy  of  Mr.  Griswold,  as  there  represented.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dana's 
criticism  on  the  acting  of  Kean,  which  is  almost  the  only  thing  from  our 
really  good  writers  that  Mr.  Griswold  has  given  entire,  is  in  itself  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  our  ability  than  two-thirds  of  his  other  extracts.  He  has 
minced  our  literature  until  no  substance  remains — he  has  shorn  it  of  its  fair 
proportions — he  has  cut  down  our  Brobdignags  into  Lilliputians — made 
Tom  Thumbs  of  our  giants,  and  reduced  American  literature  to  its  smallest 
dimensions,  by  causing  it  to  be  looked  at  through  the  smaller  end  of  his 
telescope. 

We  have  cudgelled  our  brains  for  a  longer  time  than  his  whole  book  de- 
serves, to  find  out  upon  what  principle  Mr.  Griswold  has  made  his  selection 
of  authors.  We  have  resorted  to  a  great  many  conjectures  to  solve  the 
enigma,  but  confess  that  we  are  finally  compelled  to  give  it  up  in  despair* 
The  most  obvious  rule  in  a  case  like  this,  would  be  to  select  only  such  wri- 
ters as  had  really  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  our  literature — such  as  had 
deeply  impressed  themselves  on  the  public  mind,  and  given  a  tone  and  a 
direction  to  our  literary  life.  But  this  was  not  Mr.  Gr  is  wold's  rule,  since 
he  has  included  in  his  galaxy  of  worthies  a  Hooker,  a  Cheever,  a  Ma- 
thews, and  a  host  of  others  of  the  same  calibre.  Another  rule  would  be  to 
select  such  as  had  written  a  successful  book;  but  this  was  not  Mr.  Griswold'* 
rule,  as  he  has  elevated  Mr.  Whipple,  and  others  who  have  not  written  suc- 
cessful books,  to  the  dignity  of  a  place,  though  they  are  no  more  entitled  to 
it  than  three-score  magazine  critics  we  could  mention  at  random.  Another 
rule  would  be  to  select  from  writers  who  may  be  termed  exclusively  literary, 
ostracising  theologians,  controversialists,  politicians,  &c. ;  but  this  Mr. 
Griswold  has  not  done,  since  we  find  in  his  book,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Ed- 
wards, and  many  more,  who  have  achieved  their  distinction  rather  as  think- 
ers and  actors  than  as  writers.  Besides,  if  Messrs.  Calhoun  cr'  Webster  are 
to  be  ranked  as  "  JProse  Writers,"  why  not  a  hundred  politicians  besides, 
who  are  certainly  as  eminent  in  that  department  as  cither  of  them,  though 
not  perhaps  so  widely  known  as  statesmen  ?  Why  not  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Choate,  G.  M.  Dallas,  Richard  Rush, 
Robert  Wickliffe,  Gov.  McDowell,  John  Forsyth,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
and  innumerable  others,  whose  political  and  occasional  essays  are  as  much 
part  of  our  literature  as  anything  we  have  seen  of  Webster's  or  Calhoun's? 
The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Griswold  adapted  no  principle  in  making  Lis  selec- 
tions, and  was  wholly  guided  by  his  own  arbitrary  likings  and  dislikings. 
Some  of  our  best  writers  he  has  wholly  omitted,  scarcely  alluding  to  them  even 
in  his  introduction,  while  he  has  given  a  conspicuous  position  to  many  that 
stood  no  other  chance  of  being  heard  of  beyond  their  immediate  localities. 
Thus,  we  look  in  vain  for  some  record  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  our  annals — as  illustrious  for  the  depth  and  vigor  of  his 
thought,  as  he  was  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his  ability  as  a  writer 
— we  mean  the  late  Edward  Livingston.  Is  it  possible  that  the  author  of 
the  Louisiana  code,  and  the  immortal  reports  which  accompanied  it,  has 
passed  entirely  from  the  memory  of  men  ?     Or,  is  Mr.  Griswold  so  ignorant 
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of  out  intellectual  history,  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  those  profound  and 
beautiful  dissertations  on  law  and  prison  discipline,  which  placed  their  author 
at  once  by  the  side  of  Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  Bentham,  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  roust  be  permitted  to  rank  Livingston 
above  at  least  sixty  out  of  the  seventy  included  in  this  volume,  andean  there- 
fore find  no  excuse  for  the  palpable  oversight  of  the  editor.  The  omission 
is  the  more  singular,  as  Mr.  Livingston's  merits  were  long  since  appreciated 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  and  in  the  splendid  eulogy  which  M  ignet  pro- 
nounced upon  him  before  the  French  Academy,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
loftiest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  We  should  certainly  just  as  soon 
have  thought  of  omitting  Franklin  or  Dr.  Channing,  as  the  great  lawyer, 
diplomatist  and  author  of  the  south-west.  There  is  also  one  James  Kent 
in  existence,  whose  Commentaries  on  American  law  have  given  him  con- 
siderable repute.  Let  us  inform  Mr.  Griswold  that  he  resides  in  the  city  of 
New-York — was  once  Chancellor  of  the  state — subsequently  a  Professor  of 
Law  in  Columbia  College,  and  now,  in  a  green  old  age,  finds  his  opinions 
quoted  in  many  parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  The  friends  of  James  Kent 
think  him  a  prose  writer  of  no  little  eminence ;  high  English  authority  has 
pronounced  him  the  equal  of  the  best  English  Chancellors;  he  is  quite  as 
distinguished  at  least  as  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh.  Then,  again,  this  city  once  held 
the  spirit  of  a  man  named  William  Leggett,  who,  if  any  man  ever  did,  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  his  prose  pretty  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  fact  gave  a  new  turn  to  political  specula- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country.  But  Mr.  Leggett  was  so  obscure,  it 
seems,  as  to  have  escaped  the  researches  of  our  indefatigable  and  accurate 
editor.  Leggett  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  this  country  who  have  struck 
out  for  themselves  an  original  and  independent  path  in  literature.  His 
manly  spirit  disdaining  the  beaten  ways,  achieved  a  noble  fame  in  a  career  in 
which  some  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  those  who  enter  it  fail.  As  a  journal- 
ist, he  was  unquestionably  without  a  compeer  in  this  country  ;  while  abroad, 
Fonblanque  and  Carrel]  are  the  only  writers  who  can  be  said  to  surpass  him 
in  the  same  walk.  He  was  the  first  man  to  make  the  daily  newspaper  here 
a  power  in  the  state.  By  his  energy,  his  fearlessness,  and  his  force  of  style, 
he  was  able  to  command  public  opinion  in  one  of  the  severest  political  con- 
troversies that  ever  shook  this  nation  ;  and  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  overthrow  of  bank  tyranny  was  brought  about  as  much  by  the  vigorous 
assaults  of  Leggett  in  the  Evening  Post,  as  by  the  terrible  batteries  of  Jack- 
son from  the  Presidential  fort.  Now,  such  a  man,  we  humbly  conceive,  was 
worthy  of  a  passing  remark  at  least,  in  a  collection  professing  to  embrace  all 
the  prose  writers  of  America,  and  which  does  embrace  some  that  were  never 
before  heard  of.     Where,  too,  is  Thomas  Paine? 

Again,  among  those  of  inferior  note,  we  find  omissions  almost  as  glaring. 
Where  is  Dr.  Godman,  whose  Natural  History  has  ever  been  a  classic  in  the 
libraries  of  the  naturalists  ?  Where  Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton,  whose 
" Retrospect"  was  at  one  time  so  universally  read?  Where  the  Alexanders 
of  the  same  place,  the  venerable  Doctor  and  his  two  sons — one,  perhaps,  the 
finest  scholar  this  nation  has  produced,  and  the  other,  one  of  its  most  severely 
chaste  and  beautiful  rhetoricians?  Has  Mr.  Griswold  never  seen  a  little 
book  by  one  Jones  Very,  in  which  certain  criticisms  of  Shakspeare  appear 
— criticisms  as  penetrating  and  profound,  but  far  more  consecutive,  than 
those  of  Coleridge?  Does  not  Albert  Barnes  and  William  Ji.  Furness 
preach  in  the  very  city  in  which  his  book  is  published  ?  Was  there  never  a 
Dr.  Nott,  or  a  Dr.  Beecher,  quite  as  celebrated  as  Mr.  Herman  Hooker  ?  Have 
John  L.  Stephens  and  Slidell  Mackenzie  written  no  narratives  of  their  travels 
in  various  lands  ?    Or  could  he  find  no  place  for  these,  in  his  anxiety  to  pre- 
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sent  the  claims  of  a  Cheever,  a  Wilde,  and  a  Headley?  We  might  extend 
this  series  of  questions  to  a  much  greater  length,  hut  that  our  object  is  not 
so  much  to  point  out  the  minute  faults  of  the  book,  as  to  indicate  its  general 
defects.  *  Its  fundamental  want  of  a  plan  lays  it  open  to  many  more  objec- 
tions, which  we  pass  over  to  get  at  other  topics. 

Let  us  remark,  however,  before  quitting  the  consideration  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  executed,  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  all  merit  Mr. 
Griswold  has  been  a  careful  student  of  our  literary  history,  and  has  thrown 
some  light  upon  its  obscurer  points  and  regions.  He  is  a  sincere  lover,  too, 
we  believe,  of  that  literature,  and  has  earnestly  endeavored  to  press  its 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  For  his  able  vindication  of  the 
necessity  of  an  international  copyright,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
reading  public ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  in  this  volume,  he  omits  no 
opportunity  to  press  the  justice  of  his  views  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
His  criticisms,  though  sometimes  unmeaning  and  absurd — as  where  he 
speaks  of  Irving  in  contrast  with  Webster,  Calhoun,  &c. — and  sometimes 
warped  by  his  personal  biasses,  are  yet,  on  the  whole,  honest  and  straight* 
forward.  He  has  shown  these  characteristics  in  several  instances  in 
the  work  before  us.  That  small  fry  of  literary  pretenders,  who  are  per- 
petually buzzing  "  Americauism  in  Literature"  into  our  ears,  while  their 
eyes  and  souls  are  as  perpetually  absorbed  in  the  droppings  of  the  English 
press,  are  properly  rated  by  him ;  and  the  prodigious  thieveries  of  Brownson, 
and  the  crudities  of  Headley,  are  plainly  exhibited.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
scarcely  does  justice  to  Miss  Fuller,  who,  though  deficient  in  art,  and  quite 
a  bungler  as  to  style,  yet  manifests  a  high  degree  of  original  thought,  and 
is  likely  to  do  infinite  good  by  her  boldness,  independence,  and  sagacity. 
It  seems  hard,  too,  that  Mathews*  and  Headley  should  be  dragged  into  such 
undeserved  prominence,  merely  that  Mr.  Griswold  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
spitting  them  against  the  wall.  But  his  severity  in  these  cases  has  a  better 
reason  for  it  than  in  that  of  Miss  Fuller,  who  is  really  a  cultivated  woman, 
honest,  plain-spoken,  and  enthusiastic,  and  entitled  to  the  reverence,  rather 
than  the  mockery  of  inferior  and  more  common-place  minds.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's  position  towards  her,  according  to  all  the  proprieties  of  things, 
should  have  been  that  of  respect  and  admiration ;  but  it  is  perfectly  allow- 
able in  him  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  others  who  move  his  ire.  He 
is,  in  their  cases,  perfectly  competent  to  judge ;  but  he  wants  the  delicacy 
and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  to  a  right  appreciation  of  Miss 
Fuller's  intellect.  He  must  rise  to  a  level  above  that  attained  by  mere 
booksellers'-hacks,  to  get  even  a  view  of  her — much  more  to  behold  her  in 
her  true  proportions. 

There  were  two  courses  that  Mr.  Griswold  might  have  pursued,  either  of 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  make  a  better  book  than  he  has  now. 
The  first  was  touhave  confined  his  book  to  names  that  are  strictly  literary, 
which  would  have  lessened  its  size,  but  greatly  increased  its  value ;  for  it 
would  have  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  large  mass  of  worthless  matter 
now  crammed  between  its  covers.  But  then  he  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  conciliate  so  many  of  the  pretended  authors  of  the  day,  while  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  exercise  much  more  judgment  than  he  has 
shown.     The  second  plan  was  similar  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  Cham- 

*  An  article  on  the  merits  of  this  gentleman  found  its  way  into  the  last  number  of  oar  maga- 
zine, through  the  inadvertence  of  the  editor.  He  does  not  mean  to  engage  in  any  controversy 
on  the  subject,  bat  will  say,  that  he  regards  the  estimate  of  this  partial  friend  as  altogether  too 
extravagant  to  allow  it  to  pass  for  the  opioion  of  the  Review.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
or  defects  of  Mr.  Mathews,  it  is  very  certain  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  are  willing  "  to  bide 
his  time ;"  and  the  absurd  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  push  him  forward  too  fast  have  had 
the  eflect  of  greatly  retarding  his  real  advancement.— Ed.  Dbm.  Bjcv. 
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tars'  recent  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  in  which  a  chronological  or- 
der  is  preserved,  while  a  sufficient  number  of  extracts,  to  illustrate  the 
styles  of  different  writers,  as  far  as  they  can  be  thus  illustrated,  are  inter- 
spersed. By  this  means  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do,  what  is 
not  done  in  the  Encyclopedia,  viz.,  to  present  literature  in  its  regular  his- 
torical development;  to  connect  it  with  the  various  external  causes,  political 
and  religious,  conspiring  to  modify  its  character,  and  to  assign  to  each  wri- 
ter his  relative  place  in  the  literary  republic.  A  mere  catalogue  of  names, 
whether  chronological  or  arbitrary,  is,  to  the  last  degree,  unsatisfactory,  and 
we  might  as  well  take  up  a  business  directory  as  it,  for  any  purpose,  either 
of  amusement  or  profit.  What  the  student  of  literature  wants  to  know,  is, 
not  the  when  or  where  such  and  such  writers  were  born,  nor  how  many 
books  they  may  have  published,  nor  whether  their  style  is  "  terse"  or  "  elo- 
quent," or  "  forcible,"  &c,  to  use  the  slang  adjectives  of  common-place 
critics :  but  their  respective  influences  upon  the  national  life,  and  recipro- 
cally the  influences  of  the  national  life  upon  them,  the  degree  in  which  they 
reflect  the  spirit  of  their  age  and  country,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  carried  that  spirit  on  to  its  ultimate  historical  development,  in  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  manners. 

Literature,  when  it  is  worth  anything  at  all,  is  not  a  chance  product : 
but  like  everything  else,  both  in  the  moral  and  natural  worlds,  is  the  result 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  co-operating  agencies, — itself  operating  back  again 
infinitely  in  various  directions.  Thus,  it  may  be  considered  cause  and 
effect  at  once ;  and  great  writers,  who  impress  themselves  upon  the  men  of 
their  day,  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  both  the  creatures  and  creators  of  the  epoch 
in  which  they  live.  They  are  developed  by  the  circumstances  around 
them,  but  by  the  force  of  that  development  react  upon  these  circumstances 
so  as  to  bring  them  more  speedily  to  a  head.  They  do  not,  like  their  my- 
thological patroness,  Minerva,  spring  full  panoplied  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
but  grow  gradually  rather  out  of  the  changing  condition  of  the  times,  until 
vigorous  enough  to  seize  the  characteristics  of  those  times,  and  carry  them 
forward  to  their  completest  manifestation. 

But  what  is  singular  in  respect  to  the  appearance  of  these  eminent  men,  is, 
that  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  seldom  come  singly,  but  for  the  most  part 
in  groups.  The  plans  of  Providence,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  are 
socialistic  ;  for  we  find  particular  eras  in  the  histories  of  nations,  illustrated 
like  the  different  spaces  of  the  heavens  by  galaxies  of  stars  or  constella- 
tions more  than  by  individual  planets.  Great  men  are  grouped  together, 
sometimes  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium  in  regard  to  each  other,  but  more  often 
around  some  central  figure,  who  is  the  pivot  of  his  era.  Thus,  in  ancient 
Greece,  we  read  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  all  or  most  of  the  fine  arts, 
in  fact,  when  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  people  bad  reached  its 
highest  degree  of  concentration  and  development,  and  the  splendid  ccurt 
of  the  great  orator  and  statesman  was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  host  of  phi- 
losophers, poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and  wits  ;  when  wisdom  was  taught  by 
Anaxagoras,  and  Apelles  painted,  and  Praxitiles  wrought  the  marble  into 
celestial  forms,  and  Aspasia  imparted  a  new  glory  to  the  lustre  of  woman. 
Such  an  age  was  that  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  when  Virgil  and  Horace  flour- 
ished, and  nearly  all  the  other  excellent  pcets,  whose  works  have  triumphed 
over  the  enmities  of  time,  to  become  the  intellectual  nourishment  of  distant 
ages  and  unknown  people.  Such  an  age  was  that  of  the  illustrious  Elizabeth, 
made  illustrious  by  the  reflected  splendors  of  Shak?peare  and  the  stellar  hosts 
which  circulated  within  his  magnificent  orbit.  Such  an  age,  too,  was  that 
of  Louis  in  France,  when  Versailles  flashed  with  corruscations  of  wit,  and 
roared  with  thundering  plaudits  re-echoed  by  the  nation.Zedby( 
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These  epochs  are  the  salient  points  of  history,  and  relieve  its  steady 
progress  from  the  dead  level  of  barren  and  monotonous  uniformity.  Their 
recurrence  furnishes  the  most  interesting  problem  of  historical  philosophy, 
plainly  pointing,  as  they  do,  to  a  providential  law  of  historical  development, 
and  connected  so  intimately  as  they  are  with  the  whole  life  and  movement 
of  the  different  people.  Why  they  should  be  brought  about  at  this  or  that 
period  and  at  no  other ;  what  particular  causes  were  joined  in  the  production 
of  their  distinctive  characters  ;  in  what  way  they  affected  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  multitude,  or  aided  in  furthering  or  retarding  the  more 
tremendous  revolutions  of  society, — are  all  questions  of  wonderful  as  well  as 
serious  significance ;  and  any  account  of  literature  which  should  not  take 
them  in,  would  be  like  a  list  of  dried  plants  in  a  herbarium,  or  at  best  noth- 
ing better  than  the  index  to  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  a  magazine. 

Now,  American  literature, — although  we  think  the  writing  of  books  has 
not  been  the  main  occupation  of  this  country,  and  that  its  intellectual  ener- 
gies have  taken  another,  and  considering  the  results,  a  wiser  direction, — is 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  exhibit  some  of  these  great  historical  phenomena. 
There  have  been  periods  of  access  and  remission  in  the  activities  of  the 
American  intellect — seasons  of  grand  national  ferment  and  illumination* 
when  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  were  stirred  to  an  unwonted  vigor  ;  and 
again,  seasons  when  the  sinews  of  exertion  were  relaxed  and  deadened — 
times  when  peculiar  influences  were  at  work  in  the  secret  laboratories  of  the 
national  life,  the  effects  of  which  were  distinctly  marked  in  the  writings  of 
our  leading  men.  It  is  true,  that  these  periods  are  not  so  frequent  or  so 
decided  as  in  the  histories  of  the  old-world  nations,  that  our  existence,  in 
many  spheres,  has  been  merely  colonial,  or  that  our  writers  consequently  • 
have  been  imitative  rather  than  self-dependent  or  original :  still,  as  we  have 
had  some  such  periods  as  we  speak  of,  and  have  also  had  some  men  of  native 
genius,  full  of  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  of  their  country,  it  is  there- 
fore the  imperative  duty  of  him  who  undertakes  to  consider  the  "  history, 
condition  and  prospects"  of  American  literature,  to  take  more  than  a 
passing  note  of  these  events.  He  ought  to  give  us  some  connected  and  sys- 
tematized view  of  these  things;  ought  to  trace  causes  to  their  effects  and 
effects  to  their  causes,  and  at  least  intimate  to  us  that  the  varying  results  he 
chronicles  do  not  spring  up  like  mushroons  of  a  rainy  night  in  a  hap-hazard 
way,  without  relations  and  bearings,  which  can  be  philosophically  discrimi- 
nated and  canvassed.  Our  revolutionary  writers,  for  instance,  were  a  class 
of  men  most  prominently  marked,  and  have  had  a  very  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  whole  subsequent  career  of  the  United  States.  Again,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Emerson,  have  grown  out  of  singular  changes 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  New-England,  and  can  only  be 
rightly  understood  in  connection  with  those  changes.  Mr.  Longfellow, 
what  degree  of  cultivation  in  the  popular  mind  does  the  favorable  reception 
of  such  poems  as  bis  suppose?  In  what  respects  does  the  literature  of  New- 
England  differ  from  that  of  the  Middle  States,  or  to  what  elements  in  the  re- 
spective characters  of  the  people  are  they  owing  1  What  influence  has  life 
in  the  "great  west"  exerted  over  the  artistic  developments  of  the  whole  na- 
tion 1  There  are  innumerable  similar  questions  properly  asked  of  the  his- 
torian of  literature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  his  peculiar  function  to  explain  them, 
or  at  least  to  give  an  intelligible  theory  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
literary  life  he  undertakes  to  narrate.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Griswold  is  not 
competent  to  this  task. 

And  we  may  add,  that  in  asserting  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  we  only 
say  what  we  should  repeat  of  the  great  majority  of  English  writers  who  have 
attempted  this  line  of  criticism.    We  know  of  few  works  in  our  language 
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which  come  up  to  our  ideal  of  a  literary  history.  Hallara'a  great  book 
on  the  Literature  of  Europe,  inestimable  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  and 
abounding,  as  it  does,  in  masterly  criticisms  in  the  detail,  is,  as  a  whole,  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  He  is  one  of  those  authors  who  have  a  keen  eye  for 
the  minute,  and  the  utmost  patience  and  impartiality  in  the  investigation  and 
decision  of  particular  facts,  but  no  capacity  for  great  and  comprehensive 
generalizations.  For  these,  we  must  look  to  the  continental  writers — to 
the  French  and  Germans — who  write  history,  not  as  one  makes  an  inventory 
of  his  shop,  but  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  methods  of  a  profound 
philosophy.  Who  that  has  read  Villemaurs  Course  of  Literature,  or  Gui- 
zot's  Civilization,  or  the  many  excellent  works  of  the  Germans  in  almost 
every  department  of  historical  research — too  numerous  to  particularize — 
does  not  feel  their  immense  superiority  to  the  dull  and  lifeless  productions 
which  crowd  the  shelves  of  English  and  American  libraries  ?  The  reason 
is,  that  the  latter  contemplate  history — not  as  an  accidental  and  arbitrary  col- 
lection of  independent  facts — a  storehouse  of  statistics — a  mera  museum  of 
withered  plants  and  stuffed  carcasses — a  sarcophagus  of  dead  men's  bones,  re- 
gularly labelled  and  laid  aside  for  future  curiosity  to  speculate  upon,  but  a  liv- 
ing, organic  whole,  displaying  the  outward  workings  of  the  inmost  impulses  of 
the  human  soul,  and  unfolding,  in  all  their  endless  variety,  the  gradual  and 
manifold  strivings,  the  changes  and  counterchanges  by  which  humanity 
grows  into  its  completeness  and  unity.  Our  destinies  upon  this  globe  were 
long  since  ordained,  and  are  now  perpetually  directed  by  an  overruling 
44  Father  of  the  ages ;"  and  the  lofty  task  of  the  historian,  in  every  sphere, 
like  that  of  the  great  poet  of  Paradise,  is  to— 

"  Assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  jostify  the  ways  of  God  to  1 


SONNETS* 


HOT  AT  THE  CORE. 


Ah !  Friend  !  'tis  not  my  cheek  that  tells  the  tale, — 
My  heart  is  withered.    Yet  you  see  me  move, 
Still  calm,  in  this  cold  world, — still  free  to  rove, 

Wherever  rolls  the  sea  or  drives  the  gale  :— 

Yet  am  I  perishing  fast ;— Even  as  the  tree, 

Which  the  worm  gnaws  within  and  still  must  gnaw, 
Looks  green  m  the  gay  sunlight,  free  from  flaw 
And  smiling  as  the  smiling  ones  go  by — 

His  branches  give  no  token,  and  his  leaf 

No  tremor,— yet  his  destiny,  how  brief! 

You  see  my  fate  in  him,  and  his  in  me ! — 
Sudden  we  fall,  our  green  tops  waving  high, 

And  men  who  seldom  know  even  what  they  see, 
Wonder  of  what  disease  the  tree  could  die ! 
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SflBW  POETRY  IN  NEW-EN0LAITD.* 

From  traffic  to  treason  nothing  is  safe  against  Yankee  versatility.  The 
sons  of  New-England  are  omnipresent  in  every  region,  whether  of  space  or 
thought.  If  you  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  for  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  you  may  expect  to  find  that  they  have  got  there  long  enough  before 
you  to  carry  off  the  best  bargains,  and  set  up  a  newspaper :  they  abound  in 
every  corner,  from  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn,  and  frequent  (he  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  Great  Desert  with  equal  facility.  Whether  any  of  them 
might  be  met  with  by  descending  to  certain  unmentionable  depths,  may 
seem  a  delicate  question r  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  it  in  the 
affirmative :  they  are  not  likely  to  neglect  a  locality  so  rich  in  curiosities, 
and  so  fruitful  in  hints  for  new  patent  cooking-stoves  and  hot  air  furnaces. 
Not  less  adventurous  are  they  in  the  continents  and  recesses  of  the  intellec- 
tual world*.  They  are  ready  to  explain  all  questions,  and  debate  all  difficul- 
ties. From  cyphering  to  psychology,  nothing  daunts  them ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  seldom  attack  their  subject  altogether  in  vain.  Whether 
it  be  a  singing  book,  or  a  new  system  of  English  grammar,  they  turn  the 
matter  in  hand  to  profitable  account.  They  are,  undeniably,  a  nation  sui 
generis — a  metaphysical,  machine-inventing,  money-making  people,  that 
never  had  their  like.  Whatever  comes  they  are  prepared  for,  from  making 
a  railroad  to  contriving  a  new-fashioned  pocket-comb.  They  are  never 
caught  napping — never  are  in  want  of  resources,  and  always  fall  upon  their 
feet  Their  hands,  to  be  sure,  are  very  near  to  their  heads,  something  nearer 
than  to  their  hearts.  What  they  think  they  do,  with  energy  sharp  as  their 
own  winds,  and  rugged  as  the  mountains  on  whose  barren  sides  they. are 
nurtured.  Thinkers  and  doers  are  they  ;  let  them  have  that  praise ;  if  not 
always  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  of  thinkers,  at  least  the  most 
resolute,  earnest  and  persistent  of  doers.  They  never  grow  weary  of  action, 
and  never  suffer  their  eyes  to  be  seduced  from  their  aim.  If  a  mountain 
stands  in  their  way  they  cut  it  down  ;  if  an  ocean,  they  fill  it  up,  or  get  the 
better  of  it  by  some  shrewd  stratagem.  They  are  careful  of  boundary  lines, 
and  unconquerable  sticklers  for  individual  rights.  They  claim  their  due 
from  others  to  the  last  stiver,  but  having  got  it,  they  are  no  niggards,  only 
business  is  business,  and  generosity  is  another  thing.  If  sometimes  from 
crooked  conviction  they  come  short  of  the  right  and  the  wise,  no  capricious 
impulse  betrays  them  into  the  wrong  and  the  foolish.  Their  nature  is  not 
hot,  but  strong — not  volcanic,  but  steady  and  sure.  They  go  by  foresight 
more  thau  -by  hope ;  what  they  desire  is  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  on  that 
they  will  stand  till  doomsday  or  after.  They  know  most  of  the  force  of 
ideas ;  in  the  power  of  ir  reflective  enthusiasm,  of  spontaneous,  unquestioning 
passion,  they  have  less  experience.  But  ideas  they  are  convinced  to  be 
substantial  and  creative.     They  will  starve  for-  them,  fight  for  them,  die  for 
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them.  They  would  even  move  the  world  with  them,  were  they  not  some- 
times too  apt  to  take  one  idea  for  the  sum  of  all  ideas,  and  to  urge  it  with 
such  one-sided  pertinacity,  as  to  drive  men  from  it  by  sheer  re-action.  But 
above  all,  they  are  men  of  conscience.  Their  great  question  is,  "  what  is 
right  V  Starting  from  a  jealous  guardianship  of  what  they  reckon  to  be 
right,  as  regards  themselves  personally,  their  insatiable  logical  faculty  has- 
tens to  inquire  what  is  right  for  other  men,  for  all  men,  and  that  they  are  no 
less  zealous  to  argue  for  and  to  work  for. 

Above  all,  like  other  natives  of  cold  and  sterile  countries,  and  like  all 
races  in  whom  the  intellect  and  practical  faculties  predominate,  their's  is 
an  unconquerable  love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  an  exhaustless  devotion  to  the 
common  cause.  They  love  their  country,  not  so  much  because  it  is  their 
birth-place,  as  because  it  is  the  residence  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 
In  them,  what  is  called  public  spirit,  is  perhaps  stronger  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Anglo-American  family.  The  honor  of  New-England,  of 
their  native  state  or  city,  is  never  out  of  their  minds,  go  where  they  may* 
A  Boston i an  cannot  doubt  that  Boston  is  a  better  town  than  any  other, 
though  others  may  have  some  slight  advantages ;  and  if  he  were  called  to 
make  a  new  map  of  the  world,  he  would  not  fail  to  put  Massachusetts  in  the 
centre.  This  too,  is  at  the  bottom,  a  noble  feeling.  It  is  in  essence  the 
devotion  of  the  individual  to  the  good  of  the  community.  What  it  has  done 
for  New-England  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate.   * 

Next  to  this  public  spirit  the  Yankee  character  is  distinguished  for  depth 
and  activity  of  the  family  sentiment  The  best  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  to  be  found  in  New-England.  A  parent  there,  is  a 
providence  to  his  children.  For  their  education  he  spares  neither  expense 
nor  pains ;  and  their  success  in  life  is  far  dearer  to  him  than  his  own. 
From  this  sentiment  springs  the  excellent  care  New-England  has  always 
paid  to  her  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
correct  moral  influences  for  the  young.  Indeed,  these  two  impulses, 
public  spirit  and  family  affection,  are  the  keys  of  New-England's  history, 
past  and  present. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  of  the  American  poets  whose  names  are  at  all 
familiar,  the  majority  come  of  this  stock ;  Bryant,  Dana,  Halleck,  YVhittier, 
Longfellow,  and  Willis, — to  name  no  others.  Their  writings,  through 
whatever  personal  peculiarities,  all  display  the  striking  trait  of  New-Eng- 
land men — the  predominance  of  the  intellect.  There  is  no  rich  southern 
glow  about  them,  no  exuberance  of  mellow,  sunny,  gushing  enthusiasm. 
Of  them  all,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  and  Willis  are  the  least  Yankees,  the 
most  graceful  and  genial ;  the  latter  is  also  the  author  of  more  love  poetry 
than  all  the  others  put  together,  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  the  least 
earnest  and  *the  most  desultory.  And  now  here  are  new  names  for  our 
Olympus,  also  from  New-England ;  touching  them  and  their  works,  as  up- 
right and  faithful  critics,  we  have  our  word  to  offer. 

First,  by  right  undeniable,  we  have  placed  the  name  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  whom  there  is  little  risk  in  pronouncing  the  most  original,  not 
only  of  American  poets,  but  of  living  writers.  He  is  no  vender  of  second- 
hand notions,  but  a  man  on  bis  own  account,  who  gives  you  jewels  from,  his 
own  mines,  and  of  his  own  setting.  Not  that  he  deals  in  jewels  only.  We 
do  not  receive  him  as  an  infallible  witness,  are  scarcely  willing  to  reckon 
ourselves  among  his  indiscriminating  admirers,  and  have  little  sympathy 
with  those  who  fail  in  the  attempt  to  imitate  his  style.  This  class  of  per- 
sons is,  however,  too  limited  to  be  worthy  of  any  serious  notice :  and  as 
they  were  predestined  to  inanity,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
take  it  in  this  way  as  well  as  any  other.  Certainly  no  disease  could  be 
more  harmless  to  the  public  at  large.    But  small  as  is  our  sympathy  tor 
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these  unfortunates,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  even  less  amiable  towards  the 
whipper-snappers  and  dilettanti  who,  at  safe  distance,  presume  to  discharge 
their  pop-guns  at  the  diamond  fortress  of  this  man  of  genius.  For  the 
former  class  pity  is  possible,  for  the  latter  it  is  not. 

Though  we  are  writing  under  the  title  of  New  Poetry,  Mr.  Emerson  is 
not  altogether  a  new  candidate  for  the  laurel.  More  than  ten  years  ago  he 
made  good  his  right  to  the  name  of  poet,  in  a  little  book  called  Nature. 
Though  wearing  the  guise  of  a  philosophical  essay,  and  written  in  prose,  it 
was  still  a  poem.  You  might  dispute  the  theory  which  pervaded  it,  and 
find  the  author  guilty  of  every  heresy  in  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
catalogue,  but  there  was  no  escaping  the  beautiful  enchantment  which 
shone  over  every  chapter,  clear  and  beguiling  as  the  aroma  of  woods  on  a 
May  morning.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Emerson,  living  at  Concord,  Mass., 
upon  his  own  fortune,  (Heaven  send  us  all  that  same  blessed  indepen- 
dence !)  has  kept  good  his  acquaintance  with  the  world  mainly  through 
ceilege-orations  and  popular  lectures,  many  of  which  have  been  published* 
Indeed,  two  duodecimo  volumes,  which  he  has  given  us  as  essays,  and 
which  have  justly  received  very  wide  attention,  were  first  brought  oat  in 
the  lecture-room.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  they  are  all  streams 
from  the  same  fountain. 

Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Emerson  speak  have  enjoyed  a  pleasure,  of 
which,  in  passing,  we  would  fain  give  our  readers  some  idea.  You  enter  the 
hall,  whose  seats  are  tolerably  filled  with  an  audience  motley  enough. 
There  are  shrewd  men  of  business  and  pale  men  of  books,  fashionable  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  studious,  timid  youths,  impassive  editors,  solemn  clergy- 
men,  confirmed  lion-hunters,  skin-flint  brokers,  important  politicians,  pale 
mystics,  oily  counsellors,  and  fiery  radicals,  all  waiting  in  peaceful  contigu- 
ity for  the  hour  that  shall  wrap  them  into  an  unknown  world.  Some 
maiden  ladies,  no  strangers  to  the  scene,  are  perhaps  busy  knitting.  Pre- 
cisely at  the  moment,  the  rather  tall  and  gracefully  awkward  form  of  the 
orator  ascends  the  platform.  With  a  glance  of  his  cool  gray  eye  over  the 
audience,  the  over-coat  is  laid  off,  and  the  manuscript  drawn  from  the 
pocket.  The  man  stands  before  you,  his  forehead  narrow  and  slightly  re- 
treating, his  nose  prominent,  all  his  face  transparent,  earnest,  surcharged 
with  thought,  but  yet  strangely  fresh  and  youthful,  like  one  just  from  the 
company  of  those  Olympian  bards, 

"  Who  sang 
Divine  ideas  below, 
Which  always  find  us  yoonj, 
And  always  keep  us  so." 

With  the  first  tones  of  his  voice  comes  a  new  charm  ;  rich,  mellow, 
musical,  not  of  great  compass,  but  of  great  flexibility,  managed  more  by 
impulse  than  by  study,  it  is  fit  for  its  use.  Mr.  Emerson  employs  few  ges- 
tures, and  those  wholly  spontaneous.  As  he  reads,  he  raises  his  eyes  and 
looks  straight  forward,  not  at  the  audience,  but  beyond  them.  He  is  not 
aware  of  his  listeners,  or  of  the  effect  he  is  producing :  he  is  occupied  with 
his  thoughts.  His  oratory  is  thus  of  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  but  yet  no 
speaker  has  more  perfect  possession  of  his  audience.  Even  those  who  do 
not  comprehend  him,  cannot  but  listen  as  if  they  did,  borne  along  by  the 
flaw  of  that  unique,  opaline  soliloquy.  If  he  uses  an  illustration  it  is  never 
in  vain.  We  remember  listening  one  nigbt  when  he  compared  life  to  a 
wintry  sea,  and  men  to  lonely  barks  driving  over  its  waves,  just  bail  rug 
each  other,  and  flitting  past  The  bleak  wierdness  of  that  moment  we  have 
never  forgotten.  You  felt  yourself  out  there,  hurried  along  the  cold, 
momn^uiKws  ocean,  whence  and  whither,  Who  knows! 
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Mf.  Emerson's  humor  is  as  happy  as  it  is  idiosyncratic.  He  has  so 
much  of  the  quality  of  a  good  joker,  that  sometimes  you  are  inclined  to  set 
that  down  as  bis  proper  function.  When  you  least  expect  it,  his  wit  will 
go  sparkling  through  half  a  dozen  paragraphs,  and  you  laugh  not  boister- 
ously, but  inwardly  and  unweariedly.  But  through  the  whole  he  is  a  genu- 
ine New-Englander.  Everything  about  him  is  of  that  climate.  His  elo- 
quence is  the  aurora  borealis  of  the  head,  not  the  tropic  warmth  of  the 
heart.  The  usual  key-note  of  his  music  is  that  same  Yankee  public  spirit ; 
in  him  the  love  of  honor,  of  heroism,  of  justice,  and  his  unconquerable  re- 
pugnance to  the  loss  of  the  individual  in  the  mass.  Persons  accuse  him  of 
being  vague  and  unintelligible.  To  all  such  the  old  reply  holds  good  :  he 
is  not  bound  to  furnish  them  with  brains  also.  Those  who  bring  this 
charge  imagine  they  are  criticising  Mr.  Emerson ;  in  fact,  they  are  only 
making  a  confession  for  themselves. 

We  suppose  that  even  those  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son's writings  are  not  always  clear  as  to  whether  he  is  most  of  a  philosopher 
or  a  poet.  To  our  thinking,  he  cannot  be  set  down  distinctively  as  either. 
He  is  both.  He  poetizes  philosophically,  and  philosophizes  poetically.— 
To  this  fact  we  must  attribute  his  want  of  perfect  success  in  either  depart- 
ment. His  poetry  is  too  intellectual,  and  his  philosophy  too  poetic.  In  the 
one  there  is  too  much  of  transcendental  thought,  and  in  the  other  too  much 
of  personal  fancy.  The  one  lacjes  the  beat  of  life,  and  the  other  still  fails  of 
that  universality  which  belongs  to  the  Heaven-appointed  Teacher  of  Wisdort. 
In  the  one,  to  borrow  the  illustration  a  witty  friend  always  insists  on  in  speak- 
ing of  our  poet-thinker,  you  find  a  man  whose  blood  is  not  red,  but  of  a 
cold,  moonlight  whiteness,  and  in  the  other  you  can  scarcely  ever  forget 
the  Yankee  propensity  to  urge  the  idea  or  aspect  of  the  subject  at  the  time 
apparent,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  embracing  truth  of  things,— delects  appar- 
ently different  in  form,  but  one  in  essence. 

But  though  Mr.  Emerson's  writings  lack  the  human  element,  being 
mainly  intellectual,  devoted  to  the  statement  of  those  sharp  intuitions  and  bril- 
liant affirmations  which  distinguish  him  from  other  men,  but  which  always 
promise  more  than  they  perform,  or  else  to  that  peculiar  stoicism  which  is 
his  favorite  ideal  of  conduct,  the  volume  now  in  our  hands  has  one  or  two 
poems  in  which  a  warm  and  more  universal  affection  distils  in  strains 
which,  to  our  thinking,  are  nowhere  surpassed.  We  had  marked  extracts 
from  them,  and  from  other  pieces,  for  general  and  particular  illustration,  but 
an  implacable  want  of  space  must  cheat  our  pages  of  their  expected  orna- 
ments. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  often  the  most  perfect  of  rhetoricians. 
Nothing  can  excel  the  beauty  of  many  of  his  periods.  The  very  manner 
in  which  his  essays  are  constructed  favors  this  perfection.  They  are  made 
up  of  detached  sentences — occasional  inspirations,  noted  down  at  the  time. 
When  the  subject  is  mature,  these  separate  stones  are  builded  together 
into  a  whole.  We  believe  that  his  poetry  is  written  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  line  rises  in  his  mind  to-day,  or  something  suggests  an  image ; 
it  is  put  down,  and  when  the  next  line  comes  that  is  put  down  too ;  thus  a 
single  piece  may  be  months  in  lipening.  There  is  no  impatience  about  it- 
no  desire  or  design  to  have  the  piece  off  the  hands  of  its  author.  It  grows 
up  spontaneously,  without  being  forced ;  as  a  plot  of  ground  bears  trees, 
flowers  and  herbs  all  at  once,  so  this  man's  mind  brings  a  variety  of  works 
together  towards  their  perfection.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  this, 
though  we  admire  more  the  artist  whose  soul  is  full  of  his  theme,  who  rests 
from  it  neither  by  day  nor  night,  flowing,  like  a  great  swelling  river,  en- 
thusiastically on  to  his  goal. 
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Our  author's  theory  of  Poetry  may  be  read  in  his  own  words  in  the  piece 
called  Merl.n.  That  theory  is  a  faulty  though  not  a  surprising  one.  Mr. 
Emerson  speaks  for  himself.  To  borrow  a  musical  term,  he  would  have  his 
poet  write  in  the  major  mode ;  of  the  richer  and  more  interior  harmonies  of 
the  minor  he  is  naturally  ignorant,  and  wisely  says  nothing. 

The  voice  of  the  true  poet  must  chime  not  only  with  the  grander  movements 
of  nature,  but  with  airs  of  summer;  with  bubbling  brooks  and  rustling  flowers; 
not  only  with  manly  impulses,  the  throb  of  assemblies,  the  hum  of  traffic,  the 
resolve  and  energy  of  the  hero,  and  the  ecstacy  of  martyrs,  but  with  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  beloved  maiden,  the  infinite  joy  thrilling  the  heart  of  the  young 
mother,  the  yearning  aspiration  and  ideal  sense  of  beauty  in  the  artist,  the 
generous  trust  of  friendship,  and  the  sacred  philanthropy  of  the  Sister  of 
Charity.  Poetry  is  universal,  and  has  no  narrower  limits  than  man.  Its 
soul  is  the  human  soul — its  sphere  the  whole  of  Nature.  All  emotions  and 
thoughts  belong  to  it.  It  is  a  higher  language — Speech  raised  to  harmony. 
Whatever  may  be  spoken  may  be  poetic  ;  and  the  poet  is  he  who,  in  har- 
monious words,  speaks  for  all  men  what  were  otherwise  unsaid,  or  said  only 
in  meaner  and  ruder  phrase. 

Herein  too,  Mr.  Emerson  fails,  as  we  must  believe,  of  a  thorough  idea  of 
art.  He  seems  to  regard  it  as  something  accomplished,  as  well  as  begun, 
solely  by  inspiration.  According  to  his  words— and  we  have  elsewhere 
heard  from  htm  the  same  thing — he  would  have  the  artist  ascend  the  skies 
by  a  leap,  not  by  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  preparatory  toil.  Let  him  lay  aside 
all  thought  of  means — all  coil  of  rhythm  and  of  number,  and  make  every 
verse  a  surprise — a  plan  which,  followed  by  a  man  of  less  genius  than  the 
one  by  whom  it  is  prepared,  and  sometimes  even  when  followed  by  him, 
can  make  every  verse  a  very  disagreeable  surprise  indeed. 

Doubtless  the  artist  will  not  be  encumbered  by  the  means  he  has  to  use. 
So  far  as  he  is  truly  an  artist,  and  not  a  dabbler  or  mere  learner,  they  are 
become  to  him  a  subsidiary  part  of  himself.  They  are  a  domain  he  long 
since  conquered,  and  reclaimed  to  his  own  purposes,  an  extension  of  his 
native  faculties  and  organs,  which  he  employs  without  thinking  of  them. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  he  thought  raueh  of  them,  and  gave  days  and 
nights  to  their  acquisition.  The  colors  of  Titian,  the  chisel  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  rhythm  and  number  of  Dante  or  Milton,  and  the  thorough  bass 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  are  indeed  to  each  a  "  stairway  of  surprise,"  so 
unconsciously  and  wonderfully  they  are  employed.  But  those  masters 
gained  this  stairway  by  earnest  striving  and  seeking,  and  no  one  who  would 
accomplish  any  noble  work  of  art  can  hope  to  do  otherwise.  He  must  first 
subdue  and  appropriate  the  means ;  afterwards  he  may  work  as  if  he  were 
not  aware  of  their  existence.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Emerson's  view  of  the 
matter.  In  poetry,  he  seems  to  desire  not  art,  but  undisciplined,  untrimmed 
nature.  He  does  not  appear  practically  to  apprehend  that  art  is  not  artifi- 
ciality, is  only  nature  raised  to  higher  and  more  perfect  degrees.  To  an 
unfinished,  off-hand  composition,  provided  it  has  some  gleams  of  sense,  he 
will  incline  to  give  more  praise  than  to  one  wrought  into  fine  simplicity  and 
perfect  expression.  Gold  in  the  ore,  with  all  the  dross  that  nature  in  her 
confusion  has  mingled  in,  is  more  attractive  to  his  taste  than  the  noble 
metal  purified  and  refined.  Fortunately,  his  practice  does  not  rely  alto- 
gether upon  this  opinion  ;  we  notice  that  some  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume 
have  been  re-touched  for  the  present  publication. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  for  the  merely  artistic  form  of  his  poems,  Mr. 
Emerson  has  little  care.  He  lacks  too  much  that  peculiar  sense  which  is 
the  origin  of  rhythm  and  number,  to  pay  much  attention  to  either.  Not 
endowed  with  the  perception  and  love  of  music,  he  feels  no  need  of  it,  and 
generally  does  not  aim  at  it.     He  never  sings  as  the  wild  bird  sings,  for  the 
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mere  delight  of  singing,  but  always  because  be  has  something  to  communi- 
cate. The  meaning  and  not  the  melody  is  what  he  thinks  of.  Accordingly 
he  attempts  no  experiments  in  versification,  and  makes  no  effort  for  variety. 
The  metre  he  most  employs  is  monotonous  to  the  eye,  but  the  monotony  ceases 
when  the  ear  and  mind  are  called  in.  Out  of  this  hackneyed  measure,  Mr.  Em- 
erson makes  something  piquant  and  various.  To  this  effect,  the  rough  irregu- 
larities which  he  delights  in,  but  which  nevertheless  are  often  no  better  than 
gross  blemishes,  perhaps  contribute  something.  These  irregularities  are  at  first 
offensive,  but  the  thought,  which  is  the  all-in-all,  is  often  so  keen  and  pierc- 
ing, and  the  imagination  which  illustrates  it  so  new,  unworn  and  fertile, 
that  though  you  begin  by  blaming  the  faults  of  the  poet,  you  end  by  yielding 
to  the  fascinations  of  the  writer.  There  is  a  magic  in  what  first  strikes  you 
as  rude  and  uncouth,  that  somehow  compels  your  admiration,  where  your 
ears  could  scarcely  conceive  of  tolerance,  and  you  are  vexed  with  yourself 
for  consenting  to  what  your  unbiassed  judgment  must  condemn.  So  genius 
has  its  own  will ;  no  matter  what  the  metal,  the  royal  imprint  gives  it  cur- 
rency. 

But  a  large  portion  of  this  volume  stands  in  need  of  no  apology  or  illusion 
in  respect  of  poetic  structure.  There  are  passages  in  every  piece  which 
approach  perfection,  *  The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  not  chiseled 
into  more  exquisite  proportions  than  Mr.  Emerson's  creations  from  time  to 
time  assume.  It  seems  that  his  thought  has  now  and  then  a  proper  vitality 
which  renders  language  fluid  to  his  purpose,  and  takes  on  such  harmony  as 
its  natural  expression.  In  this  regard,  we  have  been  especially  delighted 
with  Each  and  All,  The  Problem,  The  Wbrl&SouI,  Guy,  Good-Bye, 
The  Rhodora9  The  Humble  Bee,  and  the  Ode  to  Beauty.  Not  to  speak  of 
more  positive  qualities,  in  form  these  poems  come  little  short  of  being  fault- 
less.  Occasional  strains,  scattered  through  other  pieces,  are  equally  beautiful. 

Though  the  substance  of  Mr.  Emerson's  poems  is  thought,  we  are  not  to 
look  in  them  for  any  system  of  thought  The  building  of  such  systems  is 
not  an  office  to  which  their  author  has  been  appointed.  He  has  not  the  con- 
structive logical  faculty  necessary  for  such  service.  His  sight  dwells  on  the 
aspect  of  truth,  which,  at  the  time,  presents  itself  to  him  with  wonderful, 
sometimes  with  startling  power.  Nothing  seems  hidden  before  him ;  under 
bis  eye  nature  makes  haste  to  lay  off  her  disguises  to  the  innermost.  We 
hope  that  we  are  now  to  be  instructed  in  the  arcana  of  gods  and  men.  But 
we  are  disappointed.  We  get  only  hints  concerning  them.  To-mo*row 
we  shall  receive  other  hints ;  it  may  be  in  apparent  contradiction  to  those 
of  to-day,  urged  likewise  as  if  they  were  the  sole  and  central  truth.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  but  a  Philistine  to  criticise  Mr.  Emerson's  phi- 
losophy except  in  the  most  general  manner.  Like  all  men  in  whom  the  poetic 
element  is  active,  you  will  often  find  him  insisting  with  exaggerated  em- 
phasis on  views  of  truth,  which  he  knows  or  supposes  to  be  neglected  by 
persons  around  him.  He  feels  that  such  persons  are  overbalanced  in  one 
direction,  and  by  a  natural  love  of  equilibrium,  goes  off  himself  in  another. 
Thus,  there  is  hardly  a  proposition  in  his  poem  a,  or  his  prose  either  for 
that  matter,  which  you  cannot  find  the  opposite  of  in  some  other  place.  This 
may  seem  a  misfortune  to  some,  and  a  fault  to  others.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
wished  that  our  poet  were  free  from  every  imperfection.  But  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence is  not  so  prodigal  of  men  of  genius  that  the  world  can  well  afford  to 
do  injustice  to  one  of  them.  As  a  seer  of  the  True,  and  an  artist  of  the 
Beautiful,  what  we  are  ready  to  call  his  deficiencies,  may  in  some  sort  be 
to  our  advantage.  Were  he  gifted  with  a  more  comprehensive,  philosophic 
insight,  we  might  never  have  had  from  him  the  immortal  among  these  poems. 
Were  he  a  man  of  warmer  and  more  spontaneous  nature,  and  more  thoroughly 
a  poet,  he  could  hardly  have  opened  for  us  so  many  avenues  to  transcen- 
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dental  and  spiritual  laws.  Let  up  receive  biro,  then,  gratefully  and  friendly 
for  what  he  is,  and  thank  God,  as  if  we  are  wise  we  shall,  that  we  live  in  the 
age  and  country  which  hare  produced  snch  a  man  f  For  ourselves,  per- 
sonally, we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  owe  him  a  debt  not  easy  to  be  esti- 
mated ;  and  we  know  many  who  have  ceased  to  follow  him  as  a  leader,  who 
will  make  the  same  confession. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  deny  the  errors,  philosophical,  theological,  or  hu- 
man, which  can  be  charged  upon  this  volume,  in  common  with  every  other 
that  Mr.  Emerson  has  put  forth.  We  are  ready  to  surrender  them  to  those 
critics  who  have  a  special  vocation  for  discovering  such  sins,  and  punishing 
the  sinners.  Only  let  them  be  careful  that  they  discover  the  deficiencies  of 
the  poet  and  not  their  own  !  Some  of  these  deficiencies  we  have  already 
at  least  hinted  at.  For  the  rest  there  are  truths,  to  us  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  which  apparently  lie  without  the  scope  of  Mr.  Emerson's  per- 
ceptions. We  have  a  conviction  that  he  would  lose  nothing  eould  he  but 
recognize  the  law  of  Solidarity  in  its  extent  and  fulness,  and  the  omnipres- 
ent order  of  ascending  and  descending  degrees,  world  above  world,  life 
within  life,  from  nature  up  to  the  infinite,  or  come  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  Divine  Humanity,  and  see  that  love,  and  not  intel- 
lect, is  the  vital  principle  of  the  universe.  We  would  that  he  were  more  a 
Realist,  and  that  his  poems  were  imbued  with  some  higher  spirit  than  the 
transcendental  naturalism  which  pervades  them.  But  what  he  is,  he  is ;  a 
man  of  most  original,  penetrating  and  beautiful  genius*  We  cannot  say 
that  be  is  a  great  poet ;  that  title  will  somehow  not  apply.  The  whole 
tenor  of  our  criticism  must,  we  think,  show  that  such  distinction  cannot  be 
claimed  for  him.  But  this  can  be  said  :  the  whole  range  of  our  literature 
does  not  furnish  his  peer  in  depth  of  thought,  or  exhibit  such  ideals  of 
~J>eauty  as  pan  be  found  in  this  volume. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Emerson's  writings  on  which  we  have 
not  dwelt  expressly,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indicated  by  what 
we  hare  said  or  hinted.  We  mean  their  position,  and  the  position  of  their 
author — two  inseparable  things — toward  the  present  age.  Mr.  Emerson  is, 
in  no  sense,  an  actor  in  any  branch  of  the  great  movement  of  the  times.  He 
is  a  critic,  standing  aloof  alike  from  the  church,  the  state,  and  society. 
Neither  religion,  politics,  nor  reform,  counts  him  in  its  ranks,  bnt  obedient 
to  the  impulses  of  bis  own  moral  and  intellectual  constitution,  he  works 
singly  at  his  own  business.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  presume  to  find  fault 
with  this.  Every  man  to  his  post,  is  our  motto.  Still  we  cannot  look  upon 
a  book  like  the  one  in  our  hands,  without  a  regret  that  snch  talents  are  not 
enlisted  more  in  behalf  of  actual  interests.  We  would  that  the  poet  stood 
very  near  to  the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity,  and  were  wholly  inspired  by 
the  high  hopes  with  which  the  race  is  stirred.  There  is  deep  sadness  in  seeing 
a  man  of  genius  thus  cold  and  lonely,  amidst  the  momentous  issues  of  an 
epoch  like  the  present.  Goethe  has  been  blamed  because  he  was  silent 
while  the  whole  land  was  rousing  itself  to  drive  forth  its  invaders ;  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  man,  who  here  in  America,  is  a  cool  spectator  of 
greater  struggles  than  the  world  ever  saw  before  ?  We  have  already  an- 
swered this  question.  We  must  take  him  and  his  words  for  what  they  are, 
and  above  all,  beware  not  to  measure  them  by  our  standard  bat  by  his  own. 
In  so  far  as  he  is  thus  isolated  he  is  not  to  be  envied.  The  icy  mountain 
peak  may  glitter  in  the  sunbeams,  and  be  first  to  catch  the  starlight,  but  the 
hermit  who  climbs  up  to  dwell  in  its  caverns,  purchases  tlie  joys  of  that 
solitude  at  an  irreparable  cost. 

But  we  must  stay  our  hami  and  yield  our  pages  to  themes  less  refined  than 
poetry,  leaving  the  other  favors  of  our  hyperborean  friends  till  next  month 
shall  bring  with  it  another  number  of  our  Review. 
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BOABDIL'S  DEPARTURE  PROM  GRANADA. 

A  BALLAP. 

••  As  they  arrived  at  this  eminence,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily  to  take  a  last  farewell  gaze 
of  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  out  to  ihem  forever.  The  heart  of 
BoabdU,  softened  by  misfortunes  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  contain  itself  no  longer : — 
"Allah  Acbar !— God  is  great !"  said  he;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died  upon  his  lips,  and 
he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  His  mother,  the  intrepid  Sultana,  Ayxa  la  Hona,  was  indignant  at 
his  weakness :— "  You  do  well,"  said  she,  "  to  weep  like  a  woman,  for  that  which  you  failed  to 
defend  like  a  «w»."— Irvino's  Conquest  or  Granada. 

Kino  Ferd'kand's  royal  camp  begirt 

Granada's  lofty  domes ; 
And  Spanish  hearts  throbbed  high  with  pride — 

Nor  pined  for  distant  homes. 

They  mused  on  those'  their  arms  had  won 

On  fair  Granada's  hills ; 
Ofgrand  Alhambra's  tracery  rare — 

Of  ••  Court  of  Lions'  "  rills. 

From  grave  Hidalgo's  vesture  rich 

Flashed  gems  of  orient  ray ; 
And  every  fair  and  gorgeous  string 

Shone  there— to  grace  the  day* 

King  Ferd'nand  sat  with  princely  pomp 

Beside  Queen  Isabel, 
Who'd  tender  tears  for  Moorish  griefs. 

Yet  loved  that  conquest  well. 

Could  Grandees  dream,  in  humble  garb 

Behind  that  brilliant  ring, 
Stood  one  whose  fame  could  far  outshine 

The  fame  of  Spain's  great  King  ? 

E'en  there  stood  he — a  stately  form — 

His  full  lip  slightly  curled — 
His  dark  eye  flashing,  half  in  scorn — 

The  Donor  of— a  World ! !  !• 

,      From  old  Granada's  lordly  gates, 
There  filed  a  mournful  crowd, 
Of  dark,  stern  warriors — lovely  dames, 
With  each  her  fair  head  bowed. 

The  Moorish  banner  streamed  aloft 

Upon  the  fragrant  air, 
And  bright,  above  its  silken  folds, 

The  Crescent  glimmered  there. 

A  kingly  form  passed  out — he  reined 

A  white*  Arabian  steed  ; 
His  pow'riess  hand  could  scarce  restrain 

The  fiery  courser's  speed. 

*  "  A  man  obscnre  and  but  little  known  followed  the  Court ;  he  was  melancholy  and  dejected 
in  the  midst  of  general  rejoicings,  and  beheld  with  indifference — almost  with  contempt,  the  oon- 
daaion  of  a  conquest  which  swelled  all  hearts  with  jubilee.  That  man  was  Christopher  Colum- 
bus."—Irving' $  Life  of  Columbu*. 
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He  paced  between  two  royal  dames* — 

One  young — and  heavenly  fair ! 
Who  little  recked  of  aught  behind, 

But  watched  his  saddened  air. 

Zozayma  shone  as  child  of  light ! 

Oh  I  fair  her  cheek,  though  fled 
The  brilliant  col'ring,  which,  ercwhile, 

Had  flushed  it  rosy  red. 

The  other  dame  had  look  of  eld— 

An  aspect  stern  and  high  ; 
Her  proud  soul  spoke  in  lofty  post, 

And  keen,  black  Moorish  eye. 


The  cavalcade  had  gained  the  mount— 

Boabdil  halted — vain 
Long — last— and  lingering  look— to  cast 

To  blest — lost  home  in  Spain. 

Oh !  glorious  was  the  sight  that  burst 
On  those  strained  Moorish  eyes, 

Of  old  Nevada's  snow-capped  heights, 
Commingling  with  the  skies. 

And  screening  fair  Granada's  hills — 

Her  Vega's  orange  trees — 
Her  blue- waved  Darro's  snVry  stream 

Curled  then  by  morning's  breeze. 

He  wrung  his  hands — his  tears  burst  forth 

With  many  a  sob  and  moan ; 
Stern  Ayxa  marked  her  mourning  son, 

And  said,  in  haughty  tone  : 

"  It  well  becomes  you  tears  to  shed — 

As  weeps  a  woman  fair, 
For  realm  you  could  not  hold  like  man — 

Pass  on — the  future  dare  !" 


Again  he  manned  himself— again  , 

He  steeled  his  soul  to  bear ; 
Again  the  Moorish  banners  streamed 

On  that  bland,  fragrant  air. 

Again,  along  those  vine-clad  hills, 

Filed  down  that  mournful  crowd ; 
Some  beat  their  breasts  in  wild  despair, 

And  some  wept  out  aloud : 

r 

While  some  on  Ferd'nand  curses  heaped— 

With  mutt'ring  lips  they  went ; 
And  ever  still,  their  eyes  of  fire 

Revengeful  glances  sent. 

*  I  have  taken  poet's  licence  in  making  Boabdil  depart  from  Granada  at  the  same  moment  as 
his  family,  instead  of  joining  them  aa  he  really  did,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  after  having 
surrendered  its  keys  to  King  Ferdinand. 
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And  od — and  on— that  sad  band  passed. 

To  Purch'na's  Valley  o'er ; 
And  seen  in  old  Granada's  halls 

Was  turban — never  more  ! ! ! 

Within  Granada's  lordly  gates 

There  filed,  mid  joyous  crowd, 
A  princely  pair,  with  banners  fair, 

And  Grandees  high  and  proud. 

Blythe  bells  peeled  out — melodious  sounds 

Thrilled  forth  on  ev'ry  hand ; 
And  ev'ry  heart,  save  one,  was  gay, 

In  all  that  radiant  band. 

So  follows  mirth  on  sorrow's  track ! 

OfsadBoabdil's  loss 
None  thought — as  on  "  La  Valla's"  height 

Their  Prelate  reared  the  Cross ! ! ! 

Then  next,  from  that  high  Watch- Tow'r  streamed 

The  royal  flag  of  Spain ; 
But  never  Moorish  pennon  waved 

From  that  high  place  again. 

Then  rose  the  Te  Deum  grand  to  God ! 

Then  burst  the  cannon's  peal ! 
Whilst  all  th'  assembled  voices  cried — 

Ferd'nand !  Isabel!  Castile! ! ! 

Ada. 


TIMES  AND  TJFB  OF  MACHIAVBI*LI. 

Byron  was  wont  to  say  that  a  world  might  be  created  with  four  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Italy.  Dante  and  Galileo  for  the  Sciences,  Michel  Angelo 
for  the  Arts,  and  Machiavelli  for  the  Government.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  her  existence,  Italy  has  been  the  birth-place  of  gigantic  intellects.  In 
every  age  she  has  possessed  the  privilege  of  engendering  some  mighty  genius, 
that  seemed  destined  to  continue  that  glorious  galaxy  of  noble  minds,  which 
from  Cicero  to  Dante,  from  Dante  to  Galileo,  have  rendered  her  so  celebra- 
ted, and  have  spread  so  much  light  in  every  department  of  the  intellectual 
world.  No  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  more  greatness  to  boast,  than 
Italy  ;  none  has  engendered  so  many  noble  spirits ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
none  has  so  many  misfortunes  to  deplore,  as  many  calamities  to  go  through. 
Her  children,  animated  by  the  most  ardent  love  of  liberty,  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  the  world  like  bright  planets  in  the  darkness  of  night,  to  call  the 
oppressed  to  break  the  fetters  of  tyrants,  and  form  themselves  into  one,  and 
an  independent  family.  The  petty  tyrants  of  that  unhappy  country  thought 
nothing  of  throwing  those  noble  spirits  into  a  dungeon,  or  condemning 
them  to  a  long  exile,  in  order  to  hold  up  their  ill-gotten  power  ;  the  Church, 
through  the  fear  of  her  thunders,  so  dreaded  in  those  times,  forced  them  to 
silence ;  the  inquisition  put  them  to  the  torture ;  and  thus,  instead  of  praise 
and  rewards,  they  ntet  with  fetters  and  persecution,  and  not  only  their  bodies, 
but  their  minds  also  were  made  to  suffer  the  most  horrible  tortures. 
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Niccolo  Machiavelli,  the  greatest  political  genius  the  world  ever  produ- 
ced, began  life  as  a  citizen  and  a  politician  in  a  time  of  wars  and  internal 
dissensions,  while  Italy  was  divided  and  torn  to  pieces  by  national  and  for- 
eign, princes,  and  the  Italian  republics  had  almost  reached  the  last  hour  of 
their  existence.  The  independence  of  the  fair  peninsula  was  about  to  depart 
to  make  room  for  an  era  of  bondage  and  slavery.  Spain,  France  and  Ger- 
many, combined  together  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Italian  States,  while 
jealous  at  the  same  time  of  each  other,  they  divided  and  ravaged  unhappy  Italy, 
and  constituted  themselves  the  Protectors  of  her  petty  tyrants.  The  Church 
in  Machiavelli' s  times  was  ruled  by  those  monsters  in  human  shape,  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  the  parricide  Clement  VII. 

Niccolo  Machiavelli,  generally  called  the  Florentine  Secretary,  and  the 
historian,  was  born  in  Florence  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1469.  His  parent- 
age was  poor  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  though  it  had  once  been  wealthy  and 
distinguished.  Machiavelli  may  be  regarded  as  the  noblest  specimen  of 
the  Italian  republican  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  champion  of  republican- 
ism and  democratic  principles;  the  unforgiving  enemy  of  all  kinds  of  tyran- 
ny, and  the  true  friend  of  the  people's  rights.  In  his  early  youth  took 
place  the  conspiracy,  called  in  history  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and  the 
descent  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  and  his  expedition  against  the  city  of 
Florence.  This  last  event  awoke  in  his  youthful  mind  an  unconquerable 
hatred  which  accompanied  him  to  his  grave,  against  all  kind  of  foreign  domi- 
nation.    French  rule  was  particularly  abhorrent  to  his  patriotic  soul. 

Machiavelli1  s  mother  was  a  woman  of  high  intellectual  powers,  and  well 
constituted  mind ;  an  ornament  to  her  family,  her  sex,  and  the  age  in  which 
she  lived.  This  worthy  mother,  like  the  Rorr.an  Cornelia,  early  instilled  in 
the  young  mind  of  her  son  those  sacred  principles  of  liberty  and  patriotism 
which  so  distinguished  his  future  life,  She  instructed  him  in  the  condition 
of  his  country,  and  her  vivid  description  of  the  iniquities  which  the  tyrants 
of  Italy  practiced,  in  order  to  dominate  upon  her,  produced  in  his  mind  a 
fruitful  indignation.  Thus  this  mother,  worthy  of  such  a  son,  by  her  whole- 
some education  paved  the  way  to  the  future  greatness  of  the  illustrious 
statesman. 

Machiavelli's  preceptor  was  MarcellusVirgilius,  a  man  of  profound  learn- 
ing ;  who,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  important  duty,  developed  that 
mighty  genius  which  was  destined  to  shine  with  such  splendor  through  the 
world,  and  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  all  civilized  nations.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  Machiavelli  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
republic  of  Florence,  in  preference  <o  numerous  candidates,  and  for  fifteen 
years  filled  that  office  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  his  country.  During 
this  period,  he  was  also  entrusted  with  many  other  important  places.  To 
him  was  confided  the  Home  and  Foreign  correspondence,  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  and  deliberations  of  the  Councils,  the  registers  of  public  trea- 
ties with  foreign  States  and  Princes,"  and  the  important  and  manifold  duties 
were  always  discharged  with  faithfulness  and  ability.  Entrusted  several 
times  with  diplomatic  missions,  he  constantly  succeeded  in  securing  the 
interests  of  his  country ;  and  the  letters  which  he  has  left  us  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Twice  was  he  sent  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Austria;  four  times  to  that  of  France,  while  Louis  XII.  then  the  reigning 
king,  was  the  only  powerful  ally  of  the  republic  of  Florence ;  twice  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  under  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  the  VI.  and  to  the  con- 
clave which  elected  Julius  II. ;  besides  visiting  the  Courts  of  several  of  the 
petty  Italian  sovereigns,  and  various  republics.  These  diplomatic  missions 
were  very  useful  to  Machiavelli  in  progress  of  time ;  for  he  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  study  the  policy  and  cunning  of  those  governments,  the  infamy  and 
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mysteries  of  those  monsters  who,  to  maintain  their  power,  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  not  only  individuals,  bnt  entire  populations  to  their  unholy  ambi- 
tion. In  these  Courts,  where  prisons,  poisons  and  daggers  formed  the  only 
policy,  Machiavelli  drew  his  first  ideas  of  his  celebrated  book,  The  Prin- 
cipe. 

While  acting  as  Ambassador  of  the  Republic,  Machiavelli  was  so  poorly 
compensated,  that  we  often  find  in  his  letters  complaints  to  his  government, 
and  demands  for  a  larger  supply  of  money  to  be  enabled  to  defray  indispen- 
sable expenses.  In  these  times,  as  in  our  days,  Ambassadors  of  Republics 
were  scantily  compensated  ;  thus  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of 
crowned  heads,  who  receive  immense  salaries,  and  are  allowed  to  revel  in 
luxury  and  pleasure,  while  the  poor  people  are  starving  for  the  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ! 

Machiavelli  joined  to  capacities  of  the  highest  order  the  most  ardent 
attachment  to  his  country,  and  a  pliant,  practical  mind,  such  as  was  required 
in  those  troublesome  times.  His  labors  were  unlimited;  now  acting 
as  Secretary  of  State  ;  then  Ambassador  to  different  Courts ;  now  called  to 
advise  on  most  important  affairs ;  then  dispatched  against  the  enemy,  or  to 
visit  the  country  in  order  to  enlist  troops,  and  superintend  the  means  of 
defence.  He  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  state,  among  which,  was  the 
formation  of  the  national  militia,*  and  the  dismissal  of  the  mercenary  troops. 
He  saw  with  pain  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  weak  Soderini,  and  the 
passive  neutrality  adopted  by  the  Republic  in  times  which  were  growing 
every  day  more  calamitous,  and  a  fatal  crisis  seemed  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  Florence.  Machiavelli  made  use  of  all  his  influence  to  prevent  or 
retard  at  least  the  ruin  of  the  Republic. 

The  celebrated  league  of  Cam  bray,  originated  with,  and  directed  by  Pope 
Julius  IT.  had  drawn  into  Italy  foreign  armies  of  every  description  and  color. 
Under  pretence  of  waging  war  against  the  Turk,  the  real  object  was  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  while  that  of  the  Pope  was  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  Italian  Republics. 

A  terrible  calamity  seemed  to  hang  on  the  destinies  of  Florence.  Ma- 
chiavelli exerted  himself  with  all  his  might  to  save  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
and  though  unsuccessful,  it  must  be  attributed,  not  to  his  want  of  capacity 
and  energy,  but  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the 
troublesome,  disastrous  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Already  a 
conspiracy  existed  in  the  very  city,  intended  to  overthrow  the  popular 
Government,  and  substitute  in  its  place  that  of  the  Medici  family;  and  this 
was  also  the  work  of  the  Pope,  who  was  bitterly  incensed  at  the  Gonfalon- 
iere  Soderini,  for  having  espoused  the  French  cause.t  The  Cardinal  Medi- 
cis,  having  secured  the  assistance  of  Spain,  through  the  payment  of  40,000 
ducats,  took  possession  of  the  Government  of  Florence,  and  exiled  the  Gon- 
faloniere  Soderini,  who,  by  his  incapacity,  had  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
the  Republic.  Some  say  that  Machiavelli  become  converted  to  the  new 
order  of  things ;  but  admitting  this  to  be  true,  we  may  justly  suppose  that 
he  considered  the  revolution  inevitable,  and  necessary.  In  it  he  had  likely 
placed  every  hope  of  a  more  glorious  future  for  the  city  of  Florence.  How- 
ever, one  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  his  detractor's  imputations;  it  is 
well  known  that  after  Soderini  fell,  Machiavelli  was  removed  from  his 
place  as  Secretary  of  State,  exiled  from  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and 

*  The  militia  wai  altogether  national,  according  to  the  new  ordinance,  advised  by  Machia- 
velli.— Sismondi,  p.  403. 

t  Independent  of  this  reaaon.  J  alio  II.  was  incensed  against  Soderini  for  bavin?  given  refuge 
to  five  Cardinals  who,  alarmed  at  the  sadden  death  of  one  of  their  companions,  had  refused  to 
follow  the  Pope  to  Bologna.— Sitmondt,  i.f  p.  187. 
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expressly  forbidden  to  put  his  foot  into  the  palace  of  the  Government. — 
These  facts  ought  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  man  that  Machiavelli  did 
all  in  his  power  to  save  his  country's  independence. 

The  Florentine  Republic  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  race  of 
its  great  men  was  laying  cold  in  the  grave ;  Jerome  Savonarola,  the  peo- 
ple's tribune — the  reformer  of  morals  and  religion,  had  a  short  time  before 
been  placed  among  the  martyrs  whom  Young  Italy  will  one  day  place  in 
the  national  Pantheon,  for  he  suffered  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice, 
and  died  for  truth.  The  Medicis,  with  the  help  of  foreign  armies,  had  tri- 
umphed ;  liberty  was  lost ;  tyranny  was  in  the  height  of  its  power.  Ma- 
cTiiavelii,  in  his  exile,  mourned  over  the  misfortunes  of  his  beloved  country, 
and  abandoned  himself  altogether  to  the  muses  and  graver  studies.  The 
great  man  floored  for  an  instant,  rises  again,  stronger  than  ever ;  he  is  him- 
self once  more ;  he  gathers  his  forces,  and  finds  in  his  studies  consolation 
worthy  of  his  great  soul.  It  was  in  the  rural  retirement  of  San  Casciano 
that  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  works.  The  Principe,  his  Discour- 
se* on  Livius,  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  Florentine  Histo- 
ries, were  all  produced  in  those  days  of  leisure  and  solitude.  Unable  to 
render  himself  useful  to  his  country  by  deeds,  he  endeavored  to  illustrate 
her  by  his  writings,  and  through  these,  he  imparted  to  his  countrymen  im- 
portant lessons,  intended  to  make  them  good  and  useful  citizens. 

Under  the  new  Government,  every  person  respectable  for  talents  or  cha- 
racter was  subject  to  persecution.  Machiavelli  had,  of  course,  to  share  the 
fate  common  to  all  the  great  men  of  the  unhappy  peninsula ;  and  if  he  did 
not  actually  suffer  martyrdom,  many  and  cruel  sufferings  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter. While  he  was  quietly  living  in  the  retirement  of  his  exile,  with  his 
wife  Maria  Corsini,  and  his  five  children,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
against  the  Medicean  Government.  Pietro  Paolo  Boscoli,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, happened  to  lose  a  list  containing  the  names  of  certain  individuals 
well  known  for  their  devotion  to  the  ancient  state  of  things ;  and  this  acci- 
dent led  to  the  presumption  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  John  de  Medici,  who  was  the  head  of  that  powerful  family,  and  the  only 
one  that  was  to  be  dreaded.  The  conspiracy,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
was  supposed  to  intend  to  do  away  with  him  while  on  his  way  to  the  con- 
clave, which  elected  him  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  Boscoli,  Agos- 
tino  Capponi,  (a  name  dear  to  Italy,)  Nicolo  Machiavelli  and  many  other 
eminent  citizens,  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Stinche's  prisons.  Bos- 
colo  and  Capponi  were,  after,  decapitated,  and  Machiavelli  was  made  to  suf- 
fer the  torture.  And  thus  were,  and  are  now,  treated  the  zealous  and  emi- 
nent patriots  of  unhappy  Italy,  by  the  infamous  agents  of  the  most  mon- 
strous tyranny  !  Tortures,  dungeons,  and  the  gibbet,  are  the  laurels  which 
are  allotted  by  despotic  governments  to  superior  merit. 

When  released,  Machiavelli,  too  poor  to  live  in  Florence,  retired  again 
to  the  country.  These  sad  events,  which  can  only  be  borne  by  an  uncom- 
mon fortitude,  give  better  evidence  than  his  former  fortune  of  the  high 
moral  character  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Poor — unable  to  support  a  numerous  family,  Machiavelli  had  several 
times  supplicated  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former  office ;  or,  at  least,  to  be 
granted  some  occupation  which  might  enable  him  to  earn  his  Bread  unpur- 
chased with  shame  and  remorse.  .But  his  repeated  applications  met  with 
no  favor.  One  consolation,  however,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  sorrows,  was 
left  him — a  consolation  so  dear  to  the  poor  and  prostrated — that  of  true 
friendship.  The  high  respect  which  his  talents,  and  frank,  affectionate  dis- 
position commanded  from  everybody,  secured  to  him,  even  in  adversity, 
some  true  friends,  through  whose  exertions  he  finally  succeeded  in  conquer- 
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ing  the  animosity  of  his  enemies.  Francesco  Guicciardini,  the  celebrated 
historian,  and  Francesco  Vettori,  always  kept  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  him — even  in  the  most  dangerous  times.  In  a  letter  to  Vettori,  Ma- 
chiaveUi describes,  in  very  touching  words,  his  state  of  destitution — the 
tenor  of  his  life,  his  occupations,  his  sorrows  and  hopes,  and  his  endeav- 
ors to  better  his  condition,  and  come  again  into  active  life. — "  And  for  this 
reason,"  says  he,  "  I  worry  myself,  and  much  longer  I  cannot  remain  in 
such  a  situation  without  becoming,  for  poverty,  a  destitute ;  and  my  faith 
should  not  be  doubted,  for  having  always  preserved  it  inviolate,  it  is  not 
likely  I  should  at  this  time  of  life  learn  to  contaminate  it ;  and  one,  who 
like  me,  had  been  for  forty-three  years  faithful  and  good,  should  not  be  sup- 
posed as  capable  of  changing  nature,  and  of  my  faith  and  goodness,  my  pre- 
sent destitution  is  the  best  proof."* 

Such  complaints  of  the  great  man  are  painful  to  record,  particularly 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  obscure  and  imbecile 
intriguers,  who  fattened  on  the  throne  of  Medicis;  selling  to  the  largest 
bidder  the  interests  of  the  country,  while  the  true  statesman,  the  pilaster  of 
the  Republic,  was  allowed  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  exile  and 
want !  But  unfortunately,  such  is  ordinarily  the  fate  of  those  countries 
which  are  ruled  by  despotism  ;  they  always  fall  a  prey  to  the  greediness  of 
low,  vile  and  flattering  courtiers.  Removed  for  eight  years  from  the  public 
business,  thoroughly  engaged  in  his  literary  works,  the  mement  had  now 
arrived  when  MachiaveUi  was  once  more  to  be  called  to  lend  his  powerful 
aid  in  carrying  on  the  Government  of  Florence,  by  the  very  persons  who,  a 
short  time  before,  had  put  him  to  the  rack,  and  condemned  him  to  exile. 
The  Medicis  themselves,  although  they  might  justly  regard  him  as  the 
greatest  impediment  to  their  schemes  on  the  Republic,  availed  themselves 
of  his  talents  on  many  important  occasions.  MachiaveUi  advised  Leo  X., 
in  the  year  1520,  to  re-establish  the  Republic,  as  the  only  means  and  the 
only  government  that  could  preserve  Florence  from  foreign  invasion  and 
imminent  ruin.  Men,  always  unanimous,  when  they  have  to  fight  for  their 
homes  and  firesides,  are  not  so  when  they  have  to  expose  their  lives  for  the 
interest  and  glory  of  their  rulers.  Unfortunately,  his  advice  was  disregard- 
ed. In  the  following  year,  Clement  VII.  dispatched  him  as  Legate  to  the 
Chapter  of  the  Minor  Friars,  a  mission  not  very  agreeable  to  him.  The 
object  of  this  journey  was  to  persuade  the  friars  to  make  a  distinct  province 
of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  to  send  a  good  preacher  to  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Florence.  It  is  amusing  to  peruse  his  writings  concerning  this 
journey,  and  to  see  how  he  ridiculed  these  monks;  calling  them  liars,  idle, 
useless  to  society,  and  only  fit  for  the  doleefar  niente.  It  was  repugnant  to 
his  feelings,  after  having  treated  in  the  capacity  of  an  Ambassador,  with 
Kings  and  Empero/s,  to  descend  to  treat  with  a  chapter  of  idle  and  vicious 
friars.  On  this  subject,  an  amusing  correspondence  took  place  between  him 
and  Guicciardini,  then  Governor  of  Modena. 

MachiaveUi  was,  after  this,  sent  to  Venice  on  a  commercial  mission,  and 
the  credentials  he  took  with  him  show  the  unbounded  confidence  that  was 
placed  in  his  character  and  great  intellectual  capacities. 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  and  wage  a  war 
of  conquest  on  the  Papal  states.  The  Pcpe,  the  Florentines,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  French,  joined  their  arms  to  oppose  his  progress ;  but  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  peninsula.  Italy  was 
now  in  a  most  critical  situation.  Foreign  despotism  threatened  her  from 
every  part  of  Europe.     Florence  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
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thus  was  accelerated  her  fate.  MachiaveHi  had  strenuously  opposed  the 
war  on  the  gronud  of  expediency  ;  for  he  foresaw  that  should  the  allies  be 
unsuccessful,  the  ruin  of  the  Republic  would  immediately  follow.  But  he 
was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Government ;  his  ungrateful  country  had 
given  to  traitors  the  place,  that  for  her  good  he  should  have  always  occu- 
pied ;  and  he  had  the  grief  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  Republic  changed 
into  a  monarchy. 

In  these  different  circumstances,  Clement  VII.  consulted  MachiaveHi 
and  Guicciardini,  on  the  means  of  fortifying  and  defending  Florence  ;  bat 
all  these  preparations  were  superfluous,  all  these  precautions  were  useless. 
MachiaveHi,  a  man  of  practical  experience,  and  not  of  illusions,  gave  such 
advice  as  suited  those  ruinous  times,  proposed  the  only  measures  that  might 
have  diverted  the  storm,  sound,  energetic  measures.  He  advised  that  the 
popular  Government  should  be  restored;  but  in  vain;  the  ambition  of  the 
Medicis  was  greater  than  their  sense  of  danger,  and  they  would  not  give  up. 
Florence  was  destined  to  fall.  Savonarola  had  predicted  it ;  MachiaveHi 
had  clearly  forseen  it  Her  ruin  was  inevitable ;  her  last  hour  had  sounded. 
The  noble  spirit  of  her  former  citizens,  so  ardent  for  their  liberties,  so  jeal- 
ous of  their  independence,  was  no  more ;  and  the  dying  eyes  of  the  few 
patriots  that  still  remained,  could  only  shed  tears  on  the  calamitous  future 
of  their  beloved  country,  on  the  ruins  of  that  old  and  once  prosperous 
Republic. 

Machiavelli's  last  days  were  sad  indeed.  He  saw  the  imperial  arms 
conquer  the  last  efforts  of  Italian  independence ;  he  saw  the  pillage  of  Rome, 
and  the  plague  ravage  through  unhappy  Florence.  He  died  poor,  as  he  lived. 

"  Atstd  dell'onor,  largo  dell'oro." 
Greedy  of  his  honor,  liberal  of  hit  gold. 

But  if  he  could  not  leave  to  his  children  an  inheritance  of  wealth,  he  left 
them  one  far  superior,  that  of  an  eternal  name  and  immortal  glory. 

His  son,  Pietro  MachiaveHi,  announcing  to  a  friend  his  father's  decease, 
thus  expresses  himself: — "  Our  father  has  left  us  in  great  destitution,  as  you 
are  aware/1  #He  died  the  22d  July,  1527,  wishing  for  his  country  tempera 
meliora. 

Thus  died  Niccolo  MachiaveHi,  Democratic*  laudator,  tyrannidis  svm- 
mce  inimicxs*  the  friend  of  the  people,t  the  champion  of  Republicanism, 
and  of  the  Italian  independence.}  He  was  buried  in  the  Florentine  Pan- 
theon, in  the  Church  of  St.  Croce,  in  the  vault  of  his  fanuly,  where  he 
remained  for  two  centuries,  forgotten  by  his  ungrateful  country.  Machia- 
veHi loved  Italy  always  in  his  heart,  and  for  her  was  his  last  sigh.  He  was 
the  first  to  preach  and  to  try  to  carry  into  effect  the  doctrine  of  the  Italian 
unity,  which  sooner  or  later  must  join  the  dispersed  tribes  of  the  Italian 
nation. 

*  Altorico  Gentile,  Book  III.    De  legationibiu,  Chap.  9. 

t  Bacon  Do  AagamaUan,  Book  7.  Cbap.  3. 

|  XLonMeao.    Contract  Social,  Book  III.,  Chap  6. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  EMPIRE.* 

The  appearance  of  an  English  life  of  the  great  French  Emperor,  written 
in  a  candid  and  truthful  vein,  is  an  epoch  in  historical  lore.     It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  great  advance  in  popular  sentiment,  in  the  right  direction ; 
"  that  English  literature  is  becoming  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of 
party ;"  that  eminent  writers  look  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  great  reading  public  for  their  reward,  both  in  honor  and 
profit,  rather  than  to  the  patronage  of  government  or  the  smiles  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  British  Islands.     From  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population 
on  this  continent,  it  has  come  to  be  true  that  the  number  of  intelligent 
readers  of  English  literature  is  as  large  here  as  in  Great  Britain  itself. 
Fifty  years  back,  the  standing  of  a  writer  depended  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  and  his  views  must  necessarily  have  been  such  as 
would  obtain  their  endorsement     The  English  form  of  government  and 
social  structure  was  such  as  to  make  the  fame  of  a  writer  dependant  upon 
those  privileged  classes,  which  composed  the  majority  of  readers.     The 
government  and  its  dependants  gave  the  tone  to  the  press.    The  case  is  now 
far  different ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  readers  of  English  books  are  re- 
publicans, with  republican  sympathies.     The  reading  and  thinking  men  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were,  but  a  few  years  since,  not  regarded  as  a  por- 
tion of  that  great  tribunal  of  the  Public,  to  which  writers  acknowledged 
a  responsibility.     An  almost  insurmountable  reluctance  to  consider  the  Uni- 
ted States  other  than  as  dependant  colonies,  was  manifest     America,  its 
laws  and  literature,  were  not  only  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  English 
press,  but  the  feeling  was  sedulously  encouraged  by  the  court  and  aristoc- 
racy, through  fear  of  the  influence  which  ^republican  literature  might  exer- 
cise upon  the  remaining  privileges  of  the  nobles.     To  corrupt  the  press  at 
home  was  an  easy  matter,  and  measurably  so  of  American  productions ;  a 
servile  courting  of  English  patronage,  has  vitiated  the  writings  of  some  of 
our  most  eminent  men.    No  pains  has  ever  been  spared  to  denounce  any 
emanation  from  the  United  States,  which  might  exercise  an  influence  in 
favor  of  free  institutions.     The  English  boast  that  the  press  is  free ; — 
but  is  it  so  ?    On  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  severe  censorship  of  aristo- 
cratic jealousy  more  effectually  chained  it  to  the  car  of  despotism,  than  the 
most  rigid  laws  could  have  done  1     The  progress  of  reform  in  England, 
and  the  fact  that  English  literature  is  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  through 
millions  of  pure  republicans  upon  this  continent,  have  done  much  to  eman- 
cipate the  minds  of  historians.-    The  servile  flatterers  of  the  aristocrats  of 
the  day,  the  eulogists  of  despotic  institutions,  fast  fading  into  oblivion,  can- 
not hope  to  retain  a  hold  on  posterity  after  those  abuses  are  exploded,  and 
the  equality  of  man,  with  principles  of  self-government,  have  become  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception.     The  work  of  Hazlitt  is  almost  the  first 
English  history  which  has  emerged  from  the  thick  cloud  of  English  preju- 
dice  and  aristocratic  misrepresentation,  to  treat  of  the  events  of   the 
French  revolution  in  a  truthful  manner.     The   false  position  which  Ens- 
land  occupied  through  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  is  an  anomaly  in  history.     It 
was  the  struggle  of  her  court  and  aristocracy  against  the  advancement  of 
liberal  opinions  throughout  the  world ;  and  it  presented  the  singular  spec- 

•  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    By  Hazlitt.    Wiley  &  Pateana,  181  Broadway. 
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tacle  of  a  mighty  people,  while  boasting  of  the  freedom  of  their  institutions, 
making  the  most  superhuman  exertions  to  stifle  the  growth  of  popular  free- 
dom generally,  and  to  force  France  to  retain  the  old  feudal  despotism,  under 
which  she  had  groaned  for  centuries.  They  were  endeavoring  to  prevent 
France  from  doing  that,  which  they  themselves  had  done  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before ;  and  what  is  mere  singular,  the  people  who  were  doing  this, 
being  duped  by  the  court  and  aristocracy,  supposed  that  they  were  "  deliver- 
ing Europe."  Military  glory  and  naval  triumphs  dazzled  their  eyes,  and 
attracted  their  attention  from  the  fact,  that  every  dollar  the  government  bor- 
rowed was  to  support  despotism,  and  that  every  blow  struck  was  on  behalf 
of  hereditary  tyranny.  Twenty-five  years  of  peace,  and  of  patient  submis- 
sion to  the  debt  created  for  those  purposes,  have  given  thein  cause  and  leis- 
ure to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt's  book  is  an  evidence  that 
the  scales  have  fallen  from  their  eyes ;  that  they  see  the  miserable  manner 
in  which  they  were  duped  by  the  greatest  quack  in  statesmanship  the  world 
ever  knew.  In  1640,  the  people  of  England,  groaning  under  despotic 
sway,  deposed  and  beheaded  the  first  Charles,  as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do.  In  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  able  monarch  that  succeeded 
him,  legitimacy  was  restored.  In  1688  it  was  set  aside  by  the  people,  and 
the  House  of  Hanover  substituted.  From  that  time,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  more  liberty  was,  perhaps,  enjoyed  in  England,  than  in 
any  country  of  Europe.  France,  in  all  that  time,  labored  under  a  despo- 
tism, to  which  the  horrors  of  Hindoo  servitude  were  comparative  freedom. 
Without  trial  by  jury,  without  means  of  justice,  subjected  to  the  most 
atrocious  oppressions,  in  person  and  property,  by  the  grand  seigneurs,  the 
position  of  a  French  subject  was  far  less  enviable  than  that  of  an  Egyptian 
fellah  of  the  present  day.  The  life  of  a  peasant  was  less  valued  than  that 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  long  centuries  of  tyranny  had  left  him  but  little  else  of 
humanity  than  its  form.  A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  define  all  the 
oppressions  to  which  the  French  subject  was  exposed  ;  andrhow  great  soever 
were  his  wrongs,  the  semblance  of  justice  was  to  be  had  only  through  the 
influence  of  the  beauty  of  a  female  relation,  or  bribes  in  money,  that  were 
openly  and  shamelessly  administered.  The  Bastiie  was  crowded  with  the 
victims  of  private  animosity,  consigned  to  loathsome  dungeons  by  Iettres*de- 
eachet,  obtained  from  a  corrupt  executive  through  favor  or  money.  These 
victims,  Blackstone  states,  numbered  15,000,  in  the  mild  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  sent  annually  to  the  gal- 
leys and  dungeons  for  smuggling  salt,  was  near  4,000.  Safety  for  persons 
and  property  there  was  none  ;  and  the  social  relations  of  the  lower  classes 
were  exposed  to  the  debaucheries  of  the  seigneurs ;  among  the  long  cata- 
logue of  whose  infamous  "  right*"  the  "  baiser  de  marius"  and  the  "  »• 
lence  de  grenouifie*,"  were  at  once  the  most  odious  and  the  most  ridiculous. 
The  nature  of  the  latter,  was  a  requirement*  on  the  peasants  to  beat  con- 
stantly the  waters  of  the  marshy  districts,  in  order  to  keep  silent  the  frogs, 
lest  their  croa kings  should  disturb  the  lady  of  the  seigneur  during  her  con- 
finement This  duty  might  be  commuted  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  the  de- 
linquent caught,  and  hung  up  without  ceremony  at  the  door  of  the  grand 
seigneur.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  people  who  had  suffered  for  cen- 
turies under  such  aristocratic  teachings,  should  exhibit  energy,  not  always 
guided  by  moderation,  when  liberty  first  burst  upon  them  ?  Yet,  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  writers  of  England  have  sought  to  impute  crime  to 
that  people  for  setting  aside  that  government.     The  gold  of  England,  that 

gold,  to  collect  which,  her  people  are  now  groaning  in  poverty,  was  paid 
y  the  English  court  to  combined  Europe,  for  the  only  object  of  forcing 
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back  upon  France  those  Bourbons,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  those 
atrocities. 

The  English  revolution  of  1688  had  been  the  glory  of  her  people  and 
the  boast  of  her  statesmen,  who  had  held  up  their  constitution  as  a  model 
to  all  nations.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  liberties  of  the  English  people 
did  not  advance,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  American  revolution.  Great  corruption  prevailed  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  aristocracy  enjoyed  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  national 
wealth.  So  long,  however,  as  no  country  exceeded  England  in  constitu- 
tional freedom,  aristocratical  privileges  were  in  but  little  danger.  The  at- 
tempted oppression  upon  the  American  colonies  resulted  in  their  emanci- 
pation ;  and  nobly  did  many  of  the  British  statesmen  espouse  the  cause  of 
justice.  Among  these,  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke  stands  pre-eminent 
No  sooner,  however,  was  American  independence  recognized,  than  the  re- 
volutionary spirit  made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  The  people  of  England, 
having  a  just  sense  of  the  successful  exercise  of  their  own  rights  at  the 
date  of  their  revolution,  sympathized  heartily  with  the  French.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  aristocracy ;  they  saw,  in  the  progressive  movement  of 
French  liberty,  danger  to  their  own  unholy  prerogatives ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  aid  the  legitimate  sovereign  against  the  will  of  the  people,  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  aid  in  men 
and  money  afforded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  resulted  in  stimulating 
popular  feeling  there,  and  precipitating  the  revolution.  The  crowd  of 
young  officers,  who,  with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  had  fought  for  freedom  here, 
and  learned  wisdom  and  studied  democracy  in  the  school  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Franklin,  were  a  dangerous  leaven  to  pour  into  the  midst  of 
suffering  France.  The  Bourbon  tyrants  were  blinded  to  their  own  interests 
when  they  permitted  it ;  and  English  statesmen,  taking  warning  by  their 
mistake,  did  not  intend  to  repeat  the  error,  by  aiding  revolutions  in  France. 
They  declared  for  legitimacy  against  liberty.  How  to  make  the  British  public 
renounce  their  principles  and  lend  their  aid  to  the  putting  down  of  a  people 
struggling  to  be  free,  was  the  problem.  The  press  presented  the  means, 
and  Edmund  Burke  condescended  to  become  the  hired  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  government,  to  delude  the  people,  and  to  cajole  them 
into  ihe  belief,  that  forcing  back  a  "  legitimate"  tyrant  upon  the  French,  was 
44  delivering  Europe."  The  defender  of  American  independence  became 
the  calumniator  of  French  freedom,  the  eulogist  of  their  oppressors,  and 
the  whining  sentimentalist  over  the  "  age  of  chivalry."  The  birth  of  free- 
dom, the  advancement  of  the  race,  this  emancipation  of  a  great  people,  or 
the  progress  of  human  liberty,  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  as  compared 
with  the  "  age  of  chivalry." 

"  He  strewed  the  flowers  of  his  rhetoric  over  the  rotten  carcase  of  corrup- 
tion ;  by  his  tropes  and  figures  so  dazzled  both  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the  shades  between  liberty  and 
licentiousness,  between  anarchy  and  despotism ;  gave  a  romantic  and  novel 
air  to  the  whole  question  ;  proved  that  slavery  was  a  very  chivalrous  senti- 
ment ;  that  reason  and  prejudice  were  at  bottom  very  much  alike ;  that  the 
Queen  of  France  was  a  very  beautiful  vision  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
so  vile  and  sordid  as  useful  knowledge  and  practical  improvement ;  a  crazy, 
obsolete  government  was  metamorphosed  into  an  object  of  fancied  awe  and 
veneration,  like  a  mouldering  Gothic  ruin,  which,  however  delightful  to 
look  at  or  read  of,  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  live  under." 

This  book,  written  for  this  object,  was,  we  are  told,  bound  in  red  mo- 
rocco, presented  by  the  king  to  his  friends,  as  "a  book  which  every  gentle- 
man ought  to  read."     There  were  not  wanting  able  writers  on  the  side  of 
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popular  rights,  and  the  flowery  fictions  of  Burke  were  severely  tried  in  the 

crucible  of  (l  common  sense."  Thomas  Paine  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
ablest  opponents  of  Burke ;  and  the  proof  that  that  was  the  case,  was  fur- 
nished in  the  fact  that  he  alone  was  prosecuted  by  the  government.  The 
freedom  of  the  press,  at  that  time,  meant  the  privilege  of  praising  the  gov- 
ernment only.  The  demand  for  Mr.  Paine' s  pamphlet  was  such,  that  no  way 
was  left  for  the  government  to  check  its  circulation,  but  by  a  prosecution  of 
the  author,  and  enjoining  the  publication  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  asserting  that  it  was  obedient  to  the  minister. 

We  find  the  king  in  person  turned  colporteur  to  disseminate  Mr.  Burke's 
book ;  and  the  attorney-general  prosecuting  Mr.  Paine  for  a  successful  re- 
futation of  its  principles.  This  is  a  type  of  what  has  ever  since  prevail- 
ed, viz.  the  court  circles  patronize,  and  the  daily  press  praise,  all  the  works 
of  a  servile  tendency,  and  denounce  unceasingly  all  that  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  people.  From  the  message  of  the  President,  down  to  the 
vaporings  of  the  daily  press,  nothing  that  emanates  from  the  United  States 
finds  favor  in  England,  but  that  which  gives  evidence  against  the  successful 
working  of  democratic  institutions.  It  is  true  Mr.  Burke's  book  obtained 
for  him  a  great  reputation  for  statesmanship ;  and  lor  two  reasons-— one  was 
because  that  aristocracy,  for  whom  it  was  written,  formed  at  that  time  the 
English  reading  public,  and  they  gave  it  a  reputation ;  and  secondly,  the 
events  he  predicted  were  brought  about  by  the  same  gold  that  caused  the 
%  production  of  his  book.  When  the  English  revolution  took  place,  there 
was  no  coalition  of  assembled  Europe,  combining  with  the  emigrant  nobles, 
to  threaten  counter-revolution  and  its  horrors,  while  paid  emissaries  spread 
panic  among  the  people,  and  promoted  discord  in  the  national  councils.  In 
France,  this  was  the  case.  The  gold  of  England  produced  and  paid  coali- 
tion after  coalition ;  supported  myriads  of  spies  and  emissaries,  and  bought 
up  thousands  of  traitors.  The  massacres  in  the  French  prisons  never  would 
have  taken  place  but  for  the  panic  engendered  through  the  machinations  of 
England.  It  was  the  system  of  corruption  and  fraud,  practiced  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  working  upon  the  fears  of  a  people  emancipated  for  the 
moment,  that  produced  those  deplorable  scenes,  which  were  held  up  by  her 
writers  as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  democratic  institutions.  Every 
spasmodic  action  of  the  Parisian  populace  was  the  reflex  of  the  movements 
of  Enghnd :  the  influence  of  vague  fears  upon  the  minds  of  a  people  unused 
to  freedom.  It  was  England  that  gave  birth  to  the  "  Reign  of  Terror"  in 
France.  The  "  terror*'  of  the  politicians  was  the  fear  of  Robespierre ;  the 
"  terror"  of  the  people,  was  that  of  a  counter-revolution  by  English  influence; 
on  this  latter  alone  was  based  the  power  of  the  committees.  England  fur- 
nished the  platform  on  which  Robespierre  stood  with  his  axe.  Her  writers 
then  failed  not  to  hold  up  these  events  as  unparalleled  in  history,  and  her 
historians  have  since  continued  the  clamor  against  those  occurrences,  as  in- 
separable from  democratic  institutions ;  when,  in  fact,  they  were  the  direct 
results  of  monarchical  manoeuvres.  After  all,  if  we  look  calmly  back  at  those 
times,  and  compare  them  with  the  condition  of  the  people,  under  the  Bour- 
bon tyrants,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  France  were 
never  so  well  off  before  the  revolution,  nor  have  they  been  since  1815,  as 
they  were  precisely  at  that  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  true,  that 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  but  that  resulted  partially  from  the  operations 
of  English  agents.  The  people  were,  however,  entirely  free  in  their  per- 
sons and  property.  Tbey  were  disenthralled  from  the  debasing  servitude 
and  physical  oppression  that  they  had  endured  from  the  seigneur.  Agricul- 
ture was  released  from  game  laws,  which  forbade  weeding,  hoeing,  manor 
ing,  mowing  hay  at  certain  seasons,  dec.  &c,  lest  birds  should  be  injured,  or 
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their  flavor  impaired ;  and  the  farmers  were  released  from  forced  labor  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  that  had  left  them  but  little  time  to  labor  on  their  own  ac- 
count The  salt  tax,  which  had  required  every  person  to  buy  seven  lbs. 
per  annum,  at  a  high  rate,  was  abolished.  Personal  liberty  of  all  kinds  was 
enjoyed  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before ;  and  moreover,  justice  in  law 
courts  was  to  be  had  by  all.  It  is  true,  that  some  4,000  turbulent  politicians 
lost  their  heads,  through  mutual  strife  for  the  newly  acquired  power,  but 
that  was  not  equal  to  the  number  of  lives  forfeited,  in  a  single  year,  under 
the  Bourbons,  for  violation  of  the  salt  tax  alone.  The  Bastile  swallowed  up 
annually  a  still  greater  number  for  no  offence  whatever,  under  those  princes 
whom  England  was  spending  her  strength  to  force  back  upon  France,  in 
order  to  relieve  it  from  that  reign  of  terror  which  it  had  itself  produced. 
England  being  thus  placed  in  a  false  position,  exerted  herself  to  justify 
her  conduct  through  the  press.  Her  immense  wealth  enabled  her,  after 
twenty  years'  struggle,  aided  by  the  snows  of  Russia,  to  succeed,  and 
legitimacy  was  restored  to  France.  How  sedulously  have  English  writers 
since  labored  to  hide  the  foul  conduct  of  that  government  The  people 
of  England,  for  thirty  years,  have  groaned  under  a  debt  of  .£800,000,000 ; 
incurred  for  what  t  To  prevent  the  progress  of  freedom  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Alison  in  his  work,  called  a  history  of  Europe,  but  which 
is  actually  a  special  pleading  for  aristocrats  and  aristocratic  institutions — 
a  work  written  to  flatter  the  evanescent  institutions  of  the  day,  and  to 
perish  with  them,  states  the  truth  of  the  causes  of  the  first  coalition  against 
France.  After  describing  the  manner  in  which  old  difficulties  had  been 
settled  between  England  and  other  powers,  he  states : 

"  This  general  and  rapid  pacification  of  Europe,  this  stilling  of  so  many  passions, 
and  allaying  of  so  many  jealousies,  was  not  the  result  of  accident.  It  arose  from 
the  general  consternation  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  oc- 
casioned, and  the  clear  perception  which  all  the  cabinets  now  began  to  have  of  the  im- 
minent danger  to  every  settled  institution,  from  the  contagion  of  Us  principles^ 

The  subversions  of  the  monstrous  atrocities  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
France,  would,  it  was  feared,  produce  reforms  in  Europe.  The  petty 
tyrants  of  Germany,  who  sold  their  subjects  to  England  at  so  much  per  head, 
to  fight  in  America,  might  be  deprived  of  that  right,  through  the  operation 
of  public  opinion.  The  inquisition  of  Spain,  and  the  blood-cemented  dun- 
geons of  Venice,  were  all  in  danger.  To  save  these,  among  a  thousand 
other  "  venerable  institutions"  England  went  to  war,  affording  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  influence  of  aristocratic  prejudices  upon  the  passions  of  a 
people.  The  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the  strength  of  a  holy  cause,  baffled 
the  assembled  tyrants  of  Europe,  held  together  by  the  gold  of  England. 
The  mission  of  Napoleon  was,  armed  with  the  democratic  energy  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  to  emancipate  the  people  of  Europe  from  the  feudal  oppres- 
sion of  ages,  and  the  work  was  perfected,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Great  Britain.  Her  writers  have  had  before  them  the  hard  task  of  seeking 
to  justify  her  iniquitous  conduct,  and  soothing  the  people,  restive  under  the 
debt  which  grew  out  of  it.  To  do  so,  it  has  been  necessary  to  malign  the 
French  emperor  in  every  possible  way.  His  character,  public  and  private, 
has  been  unscrupulously  assailed  ;  the  worst  motives  ascribed  to  the  most 
justifiable  actions ;  even  his  personal  courage  has  been  doubted,  and  his 
great  military  genius  attempted  to  be  undervalued.  The  manifest  injustice 
which  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  all  English  writers,  including  the  ro- 
mance of  Alison,  was  the  cause  of  the  undertaking  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  which 
has  been  so  ably  perfected.  Identified,  as  the  book  is,  with  truth,  and  the 
progress  of  just  principles,  it  will  outlive  the  more  elaborate  so-called  histo- 
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ries,  which  have  sought  rather  to  delude  the  present  age,  than  to  inform 
posterity. 

The  early  career  of  Bonaparte  was  identified  with  the  movement  of  the 
people.  He  was  called  into  action  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  French  peo- 
ple from  the  interference  of  Europe,  under  the  dictation  of  England.  The 
masterly  genius  displayed  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  established  the  French  republic.  After  the  deliverance  of 
Italy,  in  dictating  terms  to  Austria,  the  negotiator  of  the  latter  power  in- 
serted a  clause  acknowledging  the  republic.  "  Strike  that  out,"  said  Bona- 
parte, "  the  republic  is  like  the  sun  above  the  heavens ;  none  hut  the  blind 
refuse  to  see  it  f"  It  was  the  surpassing  genius  and  vigor  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man  that  cleared  away  the  clouds,  and  allowed  the  sun  of  human 
rights  to  shine  with  full  effulgence  upon  benighted  Europe.  That  which 
had  been  a  chaotic  struggle  assumed  form  and  order,  and  the  independence 
of  republican  France  became  a  "  great  fact."  Such  results  could  never  be 
forgiven  by  those  legitimates,  who  poured  forth  their  blood  and  treasure  to 
enslave  Europe. 

The  English  historians  have  taken  occasion  to  condemn,  with  great  en- 
ergy, what  they  call  the  u  robberies  of  the  French,"  in  levying  works  of  art 
from  the  conquered  countries.  On  the  occasion  of  the  capitulation  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  the  surrender  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  St  Jerome  was 
required  by  the  conqueror.  The  Duke  offered  cC80,000  for  it,  but  it 
was  refused.  On  this  subject,  Alison  indulges  in  the  following  lachrymose 
strain: 

"Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  too  strongly  a  use  of  the  powers  of  con- 
quest, which  extends  the  ravages  of  war  into  the  peaceful  domain  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
which  transplants  the  monuments  of  genius  from  the  regions  where  they  have 
arisen,  and  wheie  they  can  be  rightly  appreciated,  to  those  where  they  are  exotics, 
and  where  they  cannot  be  understood,"  dec. 

This  species  of  sentimentality  is  very  properly  denounced  by  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
as  follows: 

"  Once  more  as  to  the  charge  of  robbery  and  plunder ;  all  the  collections  of 
Europe  answer  it,  for  they  are  composed  of  works  by  the  same  masters.  If  these 
works  wereheir  looms,  and  sacred  to  the  soil  where  they  grew,  they  could  not  be 
removed.  What  is  subject  of  barter  and  sale  in  time  of  peace,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  spoils  of  war.  The  Cartoons  and  Elgin  marbles  answer  it.  That 
these  pictures  were  received  in  lieu  of  other  contributions,  is  proved  by  this,  that 
o£80,000  were  offered  for  the  restoration  of  the  St.  Jerome,  and  refused.  If  the 
army  agents  had  had  their  way,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  the  robbery,  be- 
cause we  ourselves  should  have  liked  to  have  pocketed  the  same  sum.  We,  who 
transfer  whole  people,  and  bombard  peaceful  towns,  talk  at  our  ease  about  rapine 
and  sacrilege  committed  on  statues  and  pictures,  because  they  offer  no  tempta- 
tion te  our  cupidity." 

This  is  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  however  much  aristocratic 
spite  may  be  indulged,  by  declaiming  against  the  morality  of  the  transaction. 
Perhaps,  however,  no  part  of  Napoleon's  operations  received  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  abuse  from  English  writers,  than  the  war  contributions  levied  upon 
conquered  countries.  Alison  lets  slip  no  opportunity  of  sentimentalising 
over  his  own  exaggerated  statements  in  relation  to  them,  as  follows  : 

"  At  the  same  time,  enormous  contributions,  amounting  to  the  stupendous,  and 
if  not  proved  by  authentic  documents,  incredible  sum  of  six  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  or  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  were  imposed  on  the  countries  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  war,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Nieman :  a  sum  at  least  equal  u* 
a  hundred  million  sterling  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  the  wealth  of  the  two  states,  are  taken  into  consideration." 
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The  work  is  filled  with  statements  of  this  nature,  with  the  absurd  and 
silly  estimate  of  the  value  of  money,  according  to  the  wealth  of  England  J 
as  compared  with  Germany.  The  greatest  falsehood  of  the  statements  con- 
sists, however,  in  the  suppressio  veri.  What  was  the  case  ?  Napoleon,  at 
the  head  of  the  French  government,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  All 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  unable  to  carry  on  war  ;  England  alone  being 
exempt  from  the  ravages  of  actual  war,  would  not  nnke  peace  on  any  terms, 
because  she  was  determined  to  maintain  possession  of  Malta,  and  other 
colonies  that  she  had  seized,  and  which  she  had  stipulated,  by  signed  trea- 
ties, to  relinquish.  The  English  minister  exerted  his  whole  talent  at  in- 
trigue— and  that  was  not  small — to  keep  the  armies  of  Europe  afoot  by  sub- 
sidies. For  that  object  Britain  poured  out  money  and  munitions  of  war 
with  a  lavish  hand.  The  quantity  of  war  materials  given  by  England  to 
the  various  powers  of  the  continent,  Mr.  Porter,  in  the  "  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  informs  us,  can  never  be  ascertained,  "  owing  to  the  complicat- 
ed form  in  which  the  public  accounts  were  then  rendered  to  Parliament" 
In  one  year,  the  value  of  those  arras  and  stores  were  <£  1,582 ,045,  of 
which  Germany  received  one-half.  The  public  accounts  show  the  sums, 
in  actual  money,  given  by  Great  Britain,  to  be  as  follows : — Germany, 
,£39,394,000;  Spam,  <£5, 101,000;  Portugal,  <£9, 33 1,000;  Russia,  <£5r 
309,000 ;  total,  59,135,000.  Now  if,  according  to  the  veracious  Mr.  Ali- 
son, the  e£24,000,000  extracted  by  Bonaparte  from  the  countries  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Nieman,  were  equal  to  <■£  100,000,000  sterling  in  Eng- 
land, then,  in  round  numbers,  the  forty  millions  that  those  countries  re- 
ceived from  Great  Britain,  must  have  been  equal  "to  dC  160,000,000  in 
England;  consequently,  those  countries  were  gainers  to  the  extent  of 
^660,000,000,  independently  of  the  munitions  of  war  furnished  by  England, 
and  which,  seized  by  Bonaparte,  were  considered  as  losses  to  Germany ! 
This  certainly  is  a  most  singular  passage  of  history.  England  safe  from,  as  t 
it  were,  personal  injury,  employed  her  time  in  organising  armies  to  attack 
France.  She  sent  over  large  quantities  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  inor- 
dinate sums  of  money  to  keep  the  troops  afoot  The  resistless  blows  of 
Napoleon  dispersed  the  armies,  broke  up  the  coalition,  and  he  then  levied 
upon  the  conquered  states  suras  far  less  than  those  which  they  had  receive 
from  England  as  a  bribe  to  make  war  on  him.  English  historians  then  fill 
the  world  with  their  cries  about  the  severity  and  injustice  of  the  tyrant 

The  system  of  falsification  and  calumny  runs  through  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish histories  of  the  events  on  the  continent ;  and  to  American  dependence 
on  English  versions  of  the  occurrences  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, must  be  ascribed  the  false  views  generally  entertained  here  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  As  the  English  government  sided  with  tyranny  against  po- 
pular rights,  so  have  her  writers  defended  the  rulers  and  maligned  the  peo- 
ple. The  currency  of  those  writings  on  this  continent  have  led  a  republi- 
can people  to  regard  with  complacency,  if  not  with  favor,  the  most  objec- 
tionable governments  of  Europe,  and  to  place  a  very  false  estimate  upon  the 
agency  of  England  in  the  progress  of  events.  The  true  position  of  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent  is  coming  rapidly  to  be 
understood.  The  delusive  mists  which  were  thrown  around  her  conduct 
are  passing  away,  and  she  will  stand  exposed  in  her  deformity.  Equally 
short-lived  must  be  the  meretricious  reputation  which  a  combination  of 
chances  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  gold  produced  for  Wellington.  Had 
her  parasite  writers  been  content  to  claim  for  him  the  character  of  a  good 
soldier  merely — one  successful  by  the  result  of  chances  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  and  which  counteracted  his  own  blunders,  posterity  would  per- 
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haps  not  dispute  the  claim ;  bat  when,  in  the  weakness  of  a  silly  vanity, 
they  attempt  to  place  a  narrow-minded  martinet  of  "one-idea,"  whose  only 
principles  are  servility  to  his  sovereign,  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  people, 
and  a  most  rancourous  envy  of  superior  reputation,  beside  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  they  awaken  alike  the  indignation  and  rigorous  judgment  of  the  think- 
ing public.     Of  the  great  power  of  mind  requisite  for  those  stupendous  com- 
binations which  distinguished  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  some  of  his 
marshals,  the  operations  of  Wellington  afford  no  evidence ;  and  the  attempt 
of  English  writers  to  make  a  great  man  of  material  so  meagre  is  illustrative 
of  a  German  fable  :   To  the  effect  that  a  highly  respectable  goose  was  ob- 
served ostentatiously  quacking  over  one  of  its  goslings,  which  was  stretching 
its  neck  with  a  peculiarly  pompous  and  awkward  grimace.     To  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  such  remarkable  conduct,  the  goose  replied,  that  she 
thought  her  young,  in  length  of  neck  and  grace  of  carriage,  was  equal  to 
any  of  the  swans  in  a  neighboring  pond.    This  drew  forth  the  laughter  and 
reproof  of  the  bystander,  who  remarked,  that  she  made  a  very  ugly  goose  of 
herself,  and  was  no  swan  after  all.    To  one  who  impartially  weighs  the  ope- 
rations of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  movements  of  his  adver- 
saries, it  becomes  evident  that,  beyond  the  immediate  detail  of  the  army, 
the  man  was  without  capacity ;  and  under  a  deceptive  appearance  of  stern 
integrity,  was  concealed  talents  for  intrigue  and  bribery  that  bring  him 
much  nearer  the  level  of  Santa  Anna  than  that  of  Napoleon.     That  the  pas- 
sage of  Douro,  for  which  his  "  boldness"  has  been  celebrated,  was  the  re- 
sult of  pre-concerted  arrangement  with  treacherous  French  officers,  no  one 
can  presume  to  doubt.     Napier,  in  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  gives 
the  details  of  the  conspiracy  commenced  in  the  middle  of  April,  1809,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  malcontents  in  Oporto,  to  seize  Soult  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  English.     D'Argenton,  the  French  traitor,  was  in  almost  daily 
communication  with  Wellington  up  to  the  9th  of  May,  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  Soult  discovered  that  the  conspiracy  existed,  but  was  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
tent.    Soult,  struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  sur- 
rounded by  traitors,  had  his  attention  turned  by  false  representations  from 
the  real  point  of  passage.     The  English  general,  through  treachery,  had 
greater  command  of  the  river  than  Soult.     Napier  states :  "  The  conspira- 
tors were,  however,  busy.     His  (Soult's)  orders  were  neglected,  or  only 
half-obeyed ;  and  false  reports  of  their  execution  reached  him."    That  the 
river  was  not  watched  or  guarded,  Wellington  knew  perfectly  well.    Hence, 
when  boats  were  collected,  he  gave  orders  to  commence  the  passage.     On 
that  and  similar  acts  rests  Wellington's  reputation  for  boldness  of  enterprise. 
The  Waterloo  compaign  is  no  exception  to  the  system  of  treachery  and 
the  corruption  of  British  gold,  on  which  he  depended  to  supply  his  own 
want  of  capacity.     The  French  Emperor,  dependant  only  on  his  own  great 
genius,  had,  by  a  masterly  movement,  invaded  the  Netherlands  in  a  manner 
to  separate  the  allies  and  force  them  upon  separate  lines  of  retreat     Wel- 
lington was  surprised  amid  his  fiddlers,  where  he  was  waiting  advice  from 
Fouche  by  which  to  govern  his  actions.     As  a  General  he  was  utterly  and 
shamefully  defeated.     The  steadiness  and  bravery  of  those  English  whom 
he  has  since  spent  30  years  in  trying  to  oppress,  sustained  the  encounter 
until  the  Germans  gave  him  the  victory.     Yet  he  alone,  of  all  others,  has 
had  the  credit  of  the  affair  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Byron, 

"  If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part. 
The  world — not  the  world's  master,  will  decide ; 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 

Save  you  aud  yours,  have  gained  by  Waterloo."  f 

igitize     y  g 
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14  And  nwallowiog  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  be 
May  like  bei  ag  praised  for  eveiy  lucky  blunder ; 

Called  *  Saviour  of  ibe  Nations'  not  yet  saved, 

And  Europe's  liberator  still  enslaved." 

For  the  rest,  every  enterprise  undertaken  by  him  was  marked  by  the 

frossest  blunders,  which  his  historians  undertake  to  excuse  by  pleading  the 
ifficulty  of  his  situation.  According  to  his  apologists  the  Spaniards  were 
more  hostile  to  the  English  than  the  French.  The  campaign  of  Talavera  is 
an  instance.  At  the  time  Wellington  was  on  the  Douro,  in  the  latter  Dart 
of  May,  Napoleon  was  at  Ratisbon,  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  On  the  30th 
of  June,  Soult  received  from  him  a  despatch,  stating, 

M  Weftesley  will  probably  advance  by  the  Tagus,  against  Madrid ;  in  that  case, 
pass  the  mountains,  fall  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  crush  him." 

"  Even  at  that  distance,"  says  Napier,  "  and  without  other  information 
than  what  his  own  sagacity  supplied,  this  all-knowing  soldier  foresaw  the 
leading  operation  as  soon,  and  as  certainly  as  those  who  projected  them" 

Before  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  the  Tagus,  stood  King  Joseph,  with 
Marshals  Victor  and  Jourdan ;  at  Salamanca  was  Soult,  supported  by 
Ney.  Utterly  ignorant  of  all  this,  Wellington  ran  right  into  the  trap 
set  for  him  by  Napoleon,  who  was  busy  with  his  own  great  operations 
in  Germany.  Wellington  and  the  English  army  marched  blundering  up 
the  country,  with  the  Tagus  on  his  right  and  the  mountains  on  his  left, 
leaving  on  his  flank  Soult  with  an  overwhelming  force,  until  he  forced 
the  French  under  Joseph  at  Talavera.  But  for  the  disobedience  of  Ney, 
growing  out  of  jealousy  of  Soult,  and  the  silly  vanity  of  Joseph,  nothing 
could  have  saved  Wellington  and  his  force  from  utter  destruction.  The 
mistakes  of  Victor  allowed  the  inherent  bravery  of  the  English  troops 
to  triumph  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  in  spite  of  their  general,  and  en- 
abled him  to  escape  across  the  Tagus  from  the  torrent  that  was  about 
to  overwhelm  him.  The  English  army  was  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
teriel that  triumphed  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  The 
perverse  stupidity  of  an  aristocratic  officer  could  not  deprive  them  of 
that,  notwithstanding  that  no  private  might  hope  for  promotion  under 
the  unjust  laws  of  England.  Nevertheless,  the  valor  of  the  troops  at 
Talavera  served  to  gild  the  fame  of  the  general,  notwithstanding  his 
own  blunders,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  not  keeping  him  informed  of  the  position  of  the  French.  The  latter, 
however,  did  not  depend  upon  the  Spaniards  to  be  informed  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  English.  Napier  states,  "  That  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley's  error  was  not  fatal,  is  to  be  attributed  to  three  causes  :  1st.  The 
reluctance  of  Marshal  Ney  to  quit  Astorga ;  2d.  The  march  of  the 
5th  corps  upon  Villa  Costin  instead  of  Salamanca ;  and  3d.  The  vehe- 
mence with  which  Victor  urged  the  battle  of  Talavera ; — in  short,  the 
jealousy  among  the  Marshals,  and  the  undecided  temper  of  the  king." 

In  all  his  projects,  fortuitous  circumstances  saved  him  from  the  de- 
struction that  his  incapacity  invited.  Vet  the  valor  of  the  troops  has 
imparted  to  him  a  glory  by  no  means  his  own.  Napier,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  candid  of  English  military  writers,  records  an  anecdote,  which 
betrays  the  contempt  for  himself  with  which  Wellington  ever  inspired 
those  about  him,  as  follows  : 

"Id  a  former  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  observed,  that  even  the  confirmed 
reputation  of  Wellington  could  not  protect  htm  from  the  vanity  and  presumption 
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of  subordinate  officers.  The  allusion  fixes  here,  knowing  that  the  most  direct 
road  was  impassable,  he  had  directed  the  divisions  by  another  road,  longer,  and 
apparently,  more  difficult ;  this  seemed  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding  to  some 
general  officers,  that,  after  consulting  together  they  deemed  their  commander  unfit 
to  conduct  the  army,  and  led  their  troops,  by  what  appeared  to  them,  the  fittest 
line  of  retreat." — Peninsular  Wars,  page  403,  vol.  4. 

These  persons  were  wrong,  and  Wellington  appeared  to  be  right  in 
that  instance.  But  the  anecdoto  speaks  volumes.  He  had  been  three 
years  in  command  of  that  army ;  and  so  far  had  be  failed  to  acquire  that 
ascendency  over  others,  which  is  characteristic  of  great  men,  that  a  coun- 
cil of  officers  voted  him  unfit  to  command  the  army  !  Contrast  this  with  the 
perfect  moral  ascendency  which  Napoleon  and  his  chiefs  exerted  over  their 
men,  and  the  unswerving  confidence  which  they  commanded  from  subor- 
dinates by  force  of  character,  and  the  hollo wness  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  British  general  to  greatness  becomes  apparent.  Had  he  been  in  the 
service  of  Bonaparte,  he  would  have  been  appreciated  for  his  dogged 
obstinacy  and  unintelligent  perseverance,  but  would  never  have  been 
entrusted  with  important  operations.  Thirty  years  of  peace  ban  served 
to  convince  his  most  ardent  admirers  that  he  has  lived  too  long  for  his 
own  good.  Perhaps  the  most  contemptible  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  far  as  talents  goes,  he  has  served  but  as  the  fugle- man  of  the 
high  tories.  When  it  is  necessary  to  show  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  the  man,  Wellington,  is  there,  with  proxies  in  his 
pocket,  to  resist  all  concession  to  the  last.  Every  movement  towards 
reform,  every  effort  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  people,  particularly 
those  of  Ireland,  has  been  met  by  that  ingrained  tyrant  with  the  most 
strenuous  resistance ;  and  down  to  the  moment  of  absolute  starvation  last 
year,  he  resisted  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  the  importation  of  grain. 

While  enjoying  his  own  vast  revenues,  plundered  from  the  people,  he 
denied  to  his  suffering  countrymen  the  poor  boon  of  a  mitigated  tax 
upon  bread.  Again,  to  quote  Byron,  how  prophetic  were  the  following 
lines: 

"  I've  done.    Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  yonr  gate,* 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals ; 
He  fought,  bat  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late  ; 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels ; 
There  is  no  doubt  that  yon  deserve  your  ration, 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation." 

The  time  is  now  approaching  when  be,  and  such  as  he,  must  "  give 
back  to  the  nation."  In  Europe,  "  legitiraacy's-crutch,"  which  was  "re- 
paired" at  such  enormous  cost  by  England,  is  fast  giving  way,  and 
public  opinion  will  purge  the  press  of  its  errors.  The  noble  work  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt  is  the  first  English  production  which  seeks  to  test  the 
events  of  that  stirring  period,  and  the  acts  of  the  leading  men,  by  the 
great  principles  of  human  rights,  and  in  so  doing  he  does  justice  alike 
to  England's  chiefs  and  the  French  people.  His  judgment  is  that  which 
will  be  ratified  by  posterity,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  time ;  and  the 
book  will,  doubtless,  meet  that  extensive  sale  which  it  merits. 

•  "  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a  mc*»  far  Lord  WcUinpton'*  hound*.  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  lime,  as  we  got  our  own  fill  while  we  broke  the 
bjjeuit—a  thing  1  had  not  got  for  some  days."— Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  list  Hegi.,  i*  <fc 
War  tu  Spain. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  PENSIVE  HOUR. 

How  intimately  do  our  common  wants, 

And  simple  household  acts  of  every  day, 

Connect  us  each  with  each !     We  scarce  can  turn, 

Within  the  little  circle  of  our  home, 

But  something  bids  us  send  our  hearts  abroad 

With  world-embracing  love.     The  very  food 

With  which  we  satisfy  our  appetites, 

Cries  to  us  of  the  sweat  and  toil  endured 

By  poorer,  yet  not  less  our  fellow-men. 

And  how  the  graceful  superfluities, 

Which  elevate  our  senses  into  tastes. 

And  make  a  palace  of  four  whitewashed  walls, 

Turn  to  us  from  their  love-appointed  nooks, 

As  if  elate  in  their  high  genius  birth, 

And  ask  of  us  triumphant  questioning  ;— 

"Could'st  thou  have  chiselled  this  divinest  bust, 

Or  this  immortal  picture  have  designed  ? 

Could  thy  brain  have  achieved  these  living  thoughts,     . 

Or,  into  characters  of  harmony, 

Thy  soul  have  breathed?" 

Thus,  by  a  subtle  chain, 
Whose  links  are  Taste  and  Beauty,  are  we  bound; 
And  by  the  luxuries  of  tasteful  life, 
No  less  than  by  our  daily  wants,  are  we 
Constrained  to  honor  the  divine  command, 
"  Love  one  another !"    Words  in  love  enjoined — 
How  lightly  heeded,  when  the  proud,  rich  man, 
Thinks  his  poor  brother  for  his  slavish  toil, 
Overpaid  by  little  of  his  darling  gold ! 
While  lie  avenges  his  long-garnered  wrongs, 
By  gloomy  hatred  of  the  great  rich  man. 

Shall  the  Prince  scorn  the  Loomsman? — or  but  deem 
Him  level  with  the  humble  worm,  who  yields 
Its  silken  treasure  to  his  menial  hands- 
Yet,  feel  himself  but  half  a  king,  devoid 
Of  the  piled  velvet,  which  enrobes  his  limbs — 
The  gorgeous  hangings  of  the  palace  walls —  '  * 

The  faultless  hose,  of  lacquey,  page,  and  lord — 
The  courtly  rustlings  of  the  silken  trains, 
Which  make  to  vulgar  eyes  each  dame  a  queen— 
The  perfect  cushion  of  the  regal  chair— 
The  graceful  banners  of  the  festal  show — 
The  splendid  trappings  of  the  martial  steed — 
The  curtained  canopy — the  couch — the  throne- 
In  truth,  small  homage  do  the  crowd  bestow, 
Save  to  the  glittering  show,  the  silken  pomp, 
Joint  work  of  artificer  and  of  worm  ! 
+  ••»•• 

A  little  love  is  better  than  much  gold  ; 
And  sympathy — would  we  but  hear  her  voice, — 
Would  call  from  heart  to  heart,  and  bid  us  make  ^ 
Of  earth  a  heaven,  and  harmony,  where  now 
Reigns  strife,  and  fear,  and  deadly  enmity. 
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A  little  sterling  sympathy  would  melt 
The  poor  man's  heart  to  kind  humility, 
Far  easier  than  heaps  of  sterling  gold. 

The  great  desire  sympathetic  hearts 
To  beat  with  theirs  in  gentle  unison  ; 
But  the  poor,  lowly  ones  of  earth,  demand 
The  hearts  of  others,  as  their  daily  bread, 
And  for  them  bend  in  gratitude  to  God. 

E.  T. 


nam  Mississippi  valley.* 

The  great  central  valley  of  the  northern  continent  of  America,  has  for 
centuries  been,  not  only  an  object  of  attention  to  the  civilized  world,  but, 
directly  and  indirectly,  it  has  exerted  the  profoundest  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  European  nations,  the  three  most  powerful  of  which  have  suc- 
cessively contended  for  its  mastery,  and  with  equal  success.  Their  claims, 
colonies,  and  possessions  have,  one  after  the  other,  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  American  nation,  which  is  even  now  completing  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spanish  power  from  this  continent  This  great  valley,  in  favor  of  the 
value  of  which,  each  nation  that  has  penetrated  into  it,  has  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  ideas,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  great  amphitheatre,  walled  on  the 
east  by  the  Alleghany,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  con- 
tains 1,500,000  square  miles  of  area,  and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by 
the  Mississippi,  which,  with  its  tributary  streams,  drains  the  mighty  surface 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  exterior  of  this  great  basin  on  the  east  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union,  spread  over  a  strip  averaging 
100  miles  breadth,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  1200  miles 
in  length,  comprising  120,000  square  miles  of  Atlantic  coast.  On  the 
Pacific,  the  average  breadth,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  ocean,  is 
750  miles,  and  the  length  2,700  miles,  embracing  2,025,000  square  miles ; 
but  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  is  unavailable  for  agriculture.  The  vast 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  everywhere  teeming  with  natural  wealth,  and  in- 
viting the  industry  of  the  hardy  immigrants. 

From  the  first  discovery  of  this  continent,  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  great  wealth  and  power  were 
one  day  to  be  connected  with  the  fertile  soil  drained  by  the  "  father  of 
waters."  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  Spaniards,  stimulated 
by  their  success  in  Mexico,  used  great  and  repeated  exertions  to  penetrate 
the  gloomy  wilderness  from  the  South,  in  search  of  the  precious  metals;  .and 
ages  after  those  hopes  had  proved  delusive,  they  clung  with  tenacity  to  the 
provinces  they  had  overrun.  From  the  North,  the  adventurous  French,  led 
by  those  Catholic  missionaries  to  whom  the  world  has  been  much  indebted 
for  explorations  on  this  Continent,  discovered  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 

*  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  three  great 
European  Powers,  Spain,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  subsequent  occupation,  settlement 
and  extension  of  civil  government  by  the  United  States,  until  the  year  1846.  By  Jobn  W.  Mo» 
ftetto,M.D.    3  vols.    Harper  Brothers.  Digi  jOC 
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eippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  followed  them  southward,  until  they  encountered 
the  posts  of  the  Spaniards.     Following  these  religious  pioneers,  who  point- 
ed the  way,  the  French  formed  settlements  through  the  Illinois  country, 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  St  Louis,  which  one  day  is  to  be,  perhaps,  the 
capital  of  an  empire  of  two  hundred  millions  of  souls.     The  hardy  enter- 
prize  and  steady  industry  of  the  French  settlers  first  drew  from  the  virgin 
soil  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  the  real  wealth  of  the  new  continent.     It  is 
curious  that,  while  the  colonies  of  the  French  and  Spanish  were  formed  by 
the  most  hardy  enterprize  and  self-sacrificing  devotion,  the  domains  of  the 
British  in  the  great  valley,  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  the  knavery, 
fraud  and  violence  of  the  British  government.     The  progress  of  these  settle- 
ments, the  heroism,  sufferings  and  adventures  of  the  early  settlers,  are  faith- 
fully and  well  delineated  in  the  volumes  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle.    Mr.  Monette  has,  in  a  true  spirit  of  American  nationality,  described  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  manner,  the  military  colonies  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  settlements  of  the  French,  and  the  mixed  character 
of  the  British  progress.    That  grasping  and  venal  government,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  down  to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon,  pursued  a  uniform  system  of 
buying  up  the  reports  of  foreign  discoverers,  and  making  them  the  basis  for 
unjust  claims  on  the  rights  of  others,  which  she  failed  not  to  back  up  with 
bullying  and  violence.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  pretensions  of  all  three  of 
these  nations  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  astonishing  progress  of  the 
great  American  people.    The  British  claims  in  the  valley  were  extinguished 
by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  fathers  ;  and  the  operation  of  free  insti- 
tutions, in  giving  play  to  Anglo-Saxon  energies,  is  signally  made  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South,  and  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  remained  stationary  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  until  the  population  of  the  old  Atlantic  States  crowning  the 
Alleghanies,  poured  down  into  the  valley  in  torrents,  overrunning  the  coun- 
tries and  swarming  around  settlements  of  centuries  duration,  overwhelmed 
them  in  the  general  progress,  and  wrested  from  France  and  Spain  the  fair 
territory  that  they  had  so  long  neglected  to  improve,  and  the  value  of 
which  had  been  so  misunderstood. 

The  great  valley  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  basis  and  theatre  of 
the  most  stupendous  and  disastrous  paper  schemes  known  to  history.  The 
first  was  that  of  John  Law,  being  the  celebrated  "  Mississippi  scheme"  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  as  not  only  hav- 
ing drawn  out  the  whole  science  of  paper  money,  and  practically  developed 
its  operation,  but  as  having  been  through  the  effects  of  the  revulsion  on 
French  finance,  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1769.  When 
the  idea  of  obtaining  the  precious  metals  from  the  new  country  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  it  became  evident  that  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  agricultural  industry  of  a  dense  population,  were  alone  the  means  of 
realizing  wealth ;  Mr.  Monette  remarks — 

"  To  accomplish  this  object,  large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  influential  and 
enterprising  men  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  colonies  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  largest  grants  were  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  within  300 
miles  above  New-Orleans ;  others  were  located  upon  Red  River,  upon  the  Washita, 
upon  the  Yazoo,  and  upon  the  Arkansas.  The  grant  upon  the  Arkansas  was 
made  to  the  noted  John  Law  himtelf,  the  Scotch  financier,  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Law  stipulated  to  colonize  Arkansas  with  1500 
German  emigrants  from  Provence,  in  France,  and  to  keep  a  sufficient  military 
force  for  their  protection.,, 

On  this  foundation  grew  up  that  famous  paper  bubble  which  turned 
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France  into  a  great  gamblingJioase.  It  drew  in  all  the  resources  of  the 
government  as  well  as  absorbed  the  means  of  Louisiana.  The  whole  French 
world  was  paper  mad,  and  the  ruinous  end  was  not  avoided  by  the  rigorous 
measures  adopted  by  the  government  at  the  instigation  of  Law.  To  prevent 
individuals  from  keeping  specie,  an  enactment,  forbidding  persons  to  keep 
more  than  $100  in  specie  under  heavy  penalties,  sent  $9,000,000  into  the 
treasury.  The  end,  however,  came,  and  the  wide-spread  ruin  in  France 
terminated  ultimately  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  In  that  revulsion 
the  colony  of  Louisiana  suffered  consequences  more  disastrous  than  arose 
from  any  other  source.  The  substance  of  the  people  had  been  drawn  from 
them  by  the  paper  circulation,  and  extreme  destitution  and  starvation  over- 
took them  when  that  paper  became  valueless.  The  lesson  was,  however, 
measurably  lost  upon  the  public;  and  similar  attempts  on  the  oart  of  specu- 
lators to  possess  themselves  of  the  wealth  of  the  valley  by  obtaining  it  for  pro* 
mises,  have  frequently  been  made  since.  From  the  time  of  Law  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  no  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  paper  system.  His  wri- 
tings carried  it  to  its  zenith,  and  his  practice  exposed  its  fallacies.  The 
world  has,  however,  been  slow  to  believe  in  its  folly.  M.  Thiers,  when  Mi- 
nister of  France,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank 
of  France  in  1840,  remarked — 

"  A  very  celebrated  man,  Law,  who  was  the  author  of  that  famous  system 
which  overthrew  the  finances  of  our  country  rather  more  than  a  century  ago, 
has  written  on  the  subject  a  pamphlet  which  may  lie  called  classical.  It  contains 
all  that  we  have  been  able  to  say  since ;  and  I  affirm  that  Law,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  understood  quite  as  much  of  the  question  as  any  of  those 
who  have  since  discussed  the  subject  of  banking." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  early  settlers  of  Louisiana  were  blessed  with  the 
genius  of  this  man,  and  with  what  results,  the  volumes  under  notice  show 
too  clearly,  the  same  paper  speculations  have  constantly  recurred.  Hut  a 
few  years  after  the  explosion  of  Law's  scheme,  renewed  disasters  overtook 
the  infant  settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  issues  of  paper  by  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  means  of  resisting  the  aborigines.  The  colonists  suffered 
as  much  from  the  paper  of  the  bankers  as  from  the  knives  of  the  Indians. 
Since  the  annexation  of  all  that  territory  to  the  United  States,  the  '* paper 
pestilence"  has  repeatedly  devastated  it.  In  the  years  1820-21,  the  influence 
of  the  organization  of  the  National  Bank  spread  bankruptcy  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  that  region,  and  a  lapse  of  ten  years  again  found  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  speculations,  on  the  eve  of  another  revulsion.  The 
large  sums  borrowed  in  Europe  during  the  ten  years,  1830-40,  reaching  over 
$50,000,000,  in  the  establishment  of  banking  institutions  to  favor  the 
planting  interests,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  settlement  of  the  valley, 
and  the  revulsion  of  the  system  and  the  repudiation  of  the  debts  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  The  scheme  of  lending  money  to  persons  who  were  to 
go  into  a  new  country  to  draw  from  the  soil  not  only  their  own  support,  but 
the  money  and  its  interest  to  be  returned,  was  certainly  no  more  reasonable 
than  the  scheme  of  Law  a  century  previous  on  the  same  basis.  The  result 
of  Law's  scheme  in  1720  was  to  bankrupt  France  and  ultimately  overturn 
the  throne.  The  result  of  the  loans  by  London  bankers  in  1836-37,  to  colo- 
nists in  the  same  region,  resulted  in  general  bankruptcy,  and  the  insolvency 
of  six  sovereign  states  of  the  valley,  and  its  remote  effect  may  yet  be  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  British  debt.  We  have  thus  but  slightly  alluded  to  the 
leading  paper  plagues  that  have  from  time  to  time  retarded  the  progress  of 
that  vast  section,  because  they  have  been  among  the  greatest  evils  that  the 
people  have  had  to  contend  with. 
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The  political  progress  of  the  settlements,  Mr.  Monette  follows  with  sound 
judgment,  and  a  clear  understanding ;  and  we  know  no  more  interesting 
study  at  this  juncture,  when  events  have  so  rapidly  followed  each,  and  wars 
and  rumors  have  hung  upon  the  various  claims  set  up  by  British  and  Spa- 
nish, and  depending  upon  the  original  claims  of  the  three  nations.  The 
detail  of  the  history  is  much  enlivened  by  graphic  sketches  of  the  maimers, 
habits  and  customs  of  the  early  settlers  :  the  quiet  industrious  contentment 
of  the  early  Illinois  French,  the  bold  heroism  and  savage  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
nish, the  vigorous  enterprise,  bravery  and  sufferings  of  those  bold  frontier 
men  who,  as  the  vanguard  of  the  advancing  civilization  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  subdued  both  the  savage  and  the  wilderness,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  more  peaceful  settler. 

In  establishing  its  empire  in  the  great  valley,  the  United  States  have  had 
to  contend  with  many  enemies ;  the  chief  of  these  were  briefly  the  Span- 
iards, the  French,  the  British,  the  natives,  and  lastly,  that  remnant  of  the 
old  tory  party  among  ourselves,  the  theory  of  which  was  anti-progressive, 
which  saw  in  every  square  mile  added  to  the  "  area  of  freedom"  some  new 
combination  of  evils  of  unknown  and  mysterious  horror,  threatening  the  safety 
of  our  institutions;  a  party  too  distrustful  of  the  people  to  trust  them  with- 
out watching — which  supposed  the  people  virtuous  and  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  an  area  ten  miles  square,  but  liable  to  ruin  themselves  if  allowed 
100  square  miles  to  roam  in.  In  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  advanced  and  occupied  not  only  the  wilderness, 
but  the  settlements  of  other  nations — have  reformed  and  regenerated  the 
whole,  and  extended  the  domain  of  the  federal  Union.  The  people  who 
have  achieved  this,  belong  to  no  particular  nation,  nor  to  any  distinct  class; 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  Monette,  as  follows : — 

"The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  constituted  from  all  nations,  charac- 
ters, languages  and  conditions  of  men.  Not  a  nation  of  Europe,  not  a  class  in  all 
those  nations,  except  royalty,  which  has  not  its  full  representation  here ;  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  sent  out  its  colonies  to  people  more  western 
regions;  not  a  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  who  bad  not  their  churches  and 
their  ministers  here.  The  subjects  of  despotic  monarchies,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
freest  republics  in  the  world,  all  commingle  here,  and  unite  to  form  one  people, 
unique  in  feeling,  character  and  genius.  The  Puritan  of  the  North,  the  Planter 
of  the  South,  the  German  and  the  Iberian,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul,  and  even  the 
sable  son*  of  Africa  and  the  Northern  Swede,  all  are  here,  each  bringing  with 
him  his  peculiar  prejudices,  local  attachments  and  predilections,  and  side  by  side 
they  have  set  down  together,  and  have  gradually  become  assimilated  in  language, 
feelings,  manners  and  -usages." 

Such  being  the  people  who  compose  the  population  of  the  great  valley, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  why  is  it  that  such  an  apparently  ill-assorted 
mass  should,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  evince  unshaken  fidelity 
to  the  Union,  and  display  so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  older  states,  .that 
when  thrown  off  from  its  bosom  they  come  voluntarily  back  for  admission 
into  it  ?  No  coldness  can  repulse  their  advances ;  no  intrigues  defeat  their 
purpose ;  not  even  great  and  pecuniary  suffering  and  inconvenience  shake 
their  persevering  determination  to  become  members  of  the  great  Republic. 
Surely  those  who  talk  idly  of  a  separation  of  the  Union,  overlook  this 
great  centripetal  force,  which  has  so  often  brought  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
federation,  as  states,  those  communities  that  left  it  as  colonies.  The  influence 
which  induces  so  many  different  grades,  colors,  conditions,  and  races  of  men 
to  agree  in  the  desire  to  adhere  to  the  Union,  can  be  found  only  in  those  ad- 
mirable institutions  which  approximate  so  nearly  "  the  greatest  good  to  the 
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greatest  number."  This  determination  and  virtuous  patriotism  is  well  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Monette,  in  treating  of  that  trying  time  which  preceded  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Spain f  then  in  possession  of  Louisiana,  standing 
astride  of  the  Mississippi,  forbade  the  passage  to  the  sea  of  those  products  of 
western  industry  which  then  had  no  other  outlet  For  many  years  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  was  inefficient  to  their  relief.  It  was  in  vain 
contended  that  the  law  of  nations  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  river's 
banks  the  use  of  its  channel  to  the  sea.  Spain  denied  the  right,  partly  to 
derive  a  profit  from  exorbitant  transit  duties,  and  partly  to  irritate  the  wes- 
tern states  into  a  separation  from  the  Union,  and  submission  to  Spanish  rule. 
So  well  were  intrigues  carried  on  to  this  effect,  through  the  well  applied  use 
of  money,  at  the  west ;  the  slow  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
desire  of  a  large  party  at  the  North  that  the  separation  should  take  place, 
that  the  danger  became  imminent.  Spain  openly  offered  the  free  use  of  the 
river,  and  other  privileges  to  the  West,  if  she  would  separate  from  the 
Union,  that  could  not  or  would  not  help  them.  The  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple triumphed,  and  Louisiana  passing  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  was  by 
him  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  finally  admitted  into  the  Union  in  spite  of 
the  same  kind  of  opposition  that  of  late  has  been  displayed  against  Texas. 
In  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  that  section,  and  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  country  which  was  sought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  virulent  party  intrigues, 
we  will  compare  from  official  sources  the  value  of  the  receipts  of  produce  at 
New-Orleans  from  the  Western  Slates.  Jn  1802  the  value  was  $2,82 1, &50 ; 
in  1846,  it  was  $77,193,464.  In  42  years  that  trade  increased  thirty-eight 
hundred  per  cent !  The  single  item  of  pork,  in  bbls.  was  in  1846  more 
than  the  whole  business  in  1802.  The  defence  of  that  city  from  the  grasp 
of  Great  Britain,  who  sent  the  choice  troops  of  Wellington  from  the  Pen- 
insula to  perish  before  Western  valor,  immortalized  the  name  of  Jackson. 
The  acquisition  of  that  vast  territory  was  followed  by  the  cession  of  Florida, 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  1819,  and  the  late  venerable  Andrew  Jackson, 
to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  occupancy  of  Florida,  became 
its  first  Governor.  Which  of  those  who  opposed  the  admission  of  Louisi- 
ana, will  now  vote  for  its  separation  and  the  establishment  of  custom  houses 
on  the  Mississippi?  The  systematic  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try became  immediately  manifest,  and  Mr.  Monette  remarks — 

41  The  course  of  Geo.  Jackson  in  the  occupancy  of  Florida,  was  severely  attack- 
ed in  Congress,  by  a  party  of  great  zeal  and  activity,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Henry  Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the  House ;  bat  the  General  was  fully  sustained  by 
the  President  and  CtthiQet,  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Congress.  The 
people  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  spoke  out,  and  through  the 
State  Legislatures  and  public  meetings,  vindicated  the  decisive  and  prompt  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  defender  of  the  South.*' 

The  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  met,  however,  with  the  most  stre- 
nuous opposition  from  the  North. 

"  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Western  settlements,"  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Monette,  "  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1789,  the  jealousy  of 
New- England,  and  especially* of  Massachusetts,  was  awakened  to  the  danger  of 
losing  her  ascendency  in  the  nation's  government,  and  in  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  country.  With  this  view  predominant,  they  have  never  failed,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  embarrass  the  West  in  the  national  councils,  and  by  all 
means  to  retard  and  restrict  the  extension  of  its  settlements.  The  same  narrow, 
interested  policy  induced  them  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Mad- 
rid and  subsequently.     The  same  interested  policy  prompted  them  to  oppose,  with 
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great  violence,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  •  lest,'  as  was  unblushingly  said,  •  our 
New- England  lands  become  a  desert  from  the  contagion  of  emigration,'  and  be- 
cause *  the  politicians  of  the  North-eastern  States  were  anxious  to  give  such  shape 
to  the  Union,  as  would  secure  the  dominion  over  it  to  its  Eastern  section.'  "— 
Boston  Sentinel,  Nov.  20, 1803. 

Massachusetts  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union  when  Louisiana  was 
admitted  in  1803 — advocated  the  surrender  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Great 
Britain  in  1814 — she  was  reconciled  to  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1819, 
only  by  the  dismemberment  of  Louisiana,  and  the  abandonment  of  Texas  to 
Spain.  la  1845  she  again  threatened  dissolution,  declaring,  through  her 
Legislature,  "  that  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  was  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
Union."  The  conduct  of  Massachusetts  in  this  matter  of  territory,  has  been 
the  guide  to  that  of  a  large  party,  and  with  singular  infatuation.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  spread  over  this  continent  in  a  resistless  torrent. 
No  obstacles,  natural  or  artificial,  can  stay  them,  and  war  only  hastens  their 
progress;  nor  can  any  intrigues  of  sectional  politicians  separate  the  states 
on  any  pretence.  The  people  adhere  together  by  the  strong  bond  of  free 
trade  and  mutual  interests,  and  as  they  accumulate  weight,  they  roll  forward 
with  only  more  irresistible  force. 

The  progress  of  the  states  formed  in  the  great  valley  is  brought  down  to 
the  present  time,  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  of  Texas,  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  Gen.  Taylor,  on  the 
28th  of  March,  completing  the  occupation  of  "  the  valley.1'  The  political 
history  of  Texas  is  concisely  given,  fully  and  fairly  setting  forth  the  events 
which  led  to  her  independence,  and  the  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  government,  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  Northern  boundary  of  Mex- 
ico. In  1896,  Santa  Anna  was  acting  President  of  Mexico,  and  Military 
Dictator,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
met  the  Texan  army  at  San  Jacinto,  where  he  was  overthrown,  and  himself 
and  army  made  captives.  This  resulted  in  a  treaty,  of  which  the  preamble 
and  4th  article  ran  as  follows : — 

••  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  general- in-chief  of  the  army  of  operations, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  before  the  government  established  in  Texas 
solemnly  pledges  himself  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles, 
as  far  as  concerns  himself.        ••#••  •  •• 

"  Art.  4.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  amity  and  limits  will  be  established  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  the  territory  of  the  latter  not  to  extend  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Nortel 

In  consequence  of  this  stipulation,  Santa  Anna  and  his  army  were  trans- 
ported back  to  their  country,  only  to  pledge  themselves  to  re-conquer  Texas, 
and  to  plunge  their  country  in  a  war  by  attacking  the  Un'ted  States'  forces 
on  the  north  of  that  river,  which  they  stipulated  should  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico.  Strange  to  say,  this  faithless  villainy  has  been  counte- 
nanced, not  only  in  a  partizan  press,  but  on  the  floor  of  Congress;  but  quod 
Deus  vult  perdcre,  prius  dementat. 

The  mad  folly  of  the  Mexicans  has  hastened,  by  at  least  thirty  years,  the 
occupation  of  their  country ;  and  the  infatuation  which  could  induce  any 
party  or  set  of  men  to  oppose  the  march  of  population  in  this  country  in  any 
direction  whatsoever  that  inclination  or  intent  should  dictate,  results  only 
in  more  rapid  colonization,  and  more  extended  annexation.  In  view  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  present  and  prospective,  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Monette 
are  peculiarly  acceptable.  They  possess  extraordinary  interest,  inasmuch  as 
that,  in  a  condensed  and  interesting  manner,  they  bring  under  view  the  re- 
sistless progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  extraordinary  adhesive- 
ness which  apparently  strengthens  the  Union  the  more  its  area  expands^ 
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IRELAND  AND  ITB  CONDITION.* 

For  many  years,  those  who  have  observed  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Ira* 
land,  have  looked  for  some  great  and  terrible  calamity  as  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  course  of  events.  The  state  of  Ireland  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  extreme  anxiety  to  the  English  government ;  and  the  reports  of  poor-law 
commissioners  were,  many  years  since,  filled  with  warnings  upon  the  exist* 
ing  and  continually  increasing  misery,  and  many  and  various  have  been  the 
schemes  proposed  for  its  relief.  But  an  established  church,  which  draws  its  rev- 
enues from  the  labor  of  the  many ;  an  impracticable  aristocracy,  and  the  invete- 
rate prejudices  of  the  English  people  against  everything  Irish,  are  powerful 
reasons  why  the  government,  if  so  disposed,  could  take  no  step  in  advance. 
And  even  when  the  accumulated  evils  result  in  famine,  and  a  rapid  dejlo- 
pulation  by  starvation,  awakens  the  sympathy  and  elicits  the  aid  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  movements  of  the  British  government  are  slow  and  in- 
efficient— tending  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  alleviate.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  causes  of  Irish  distress ;  and  every  individual  who 
discusses  the  question,  ascribes  it,  according  to  his  particular  bias,  to  some 
<me  of  the  many  evils  that  have  borne  upon  that  unhappy  country.  The 
English  government  and  influential  press  are  very  desirous  of  inducing  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  indolence  of  the  people  alone  that  has  produced  the  dis- 
aster. Since  the  independence  of  these  United  States,  Ireland  has  annually 
sent  forth  numbers  of  her  people  to  avail  themselves  cf  the  plenty  and  free- 
dom, political  and  religious,  that  our  country  and  institutions  offer.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  number  of  Irish,  with  their 
increase,  who  have  settled  among  us,  cannot  be  less  than  2,000,000,  or 
one-fourth  the  present  population  of  Ireland  itself.  In  no  case  does  this 
large  population  display  that  indolence  and  poverty  for  which  that  of  Ire- 
land is  so  conspicuous.  If  indolence  is  so  inherent  in  the  Irish  character, 
as  English  statesmen  would  have  us  believe,  in  justification  of  their  own 
agency  in  producing  the  present  state  of  affairs,  why  is  it  that  a  few  years' 
residence  of  the  same  people  on  our  shores  converts  them  into  an  active, 
energetic,  industrious  and  frugal  race?  What  becomes  of  that  "  dogged 
indolence,'1  which  is  said  to  prefer  starvation  to  industry?  "Where  is  that 
turbulent  love  of  anarchy,  which  makes  the  presence  of  an  armed  force 
always  necessary  in  Ireland  ?  By  what  process  is  it  that  the  most  despe- 
rate, indolent  and  poverty-stricken  Irishman,  becomes,  on  American  soil, 
the  frugal,  industrious  and  thriving  citizen  ?  Why  is  it  that  those  Irish, 
whose  physical  distress  in  Ireland  induced  them  to  exile  themselves,  have 
been  enabled,  from  the  state  of  New- York  alone,  to  spare  $2,000,000  from 
their  earnings  in  a  single  year,  to  relieve  miseries  that  are  constantly  in- 
creasing under  British  misrule  1  These  are  facts  which  should  induce  the 
English  statesmen  to  pause  and  reflect,  whether  it  is  indeed  the  "  improvi- 
dence1' of  the  Irish  people  or  the  injustice  of  England  that  has  produced 
the  present  fearful  calamity. 

Meetings  in  favor  of  Ireland  have  been  held  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  all  sects  of  religion  have  cheerfully  worked  together  in  most  perfect 
harmony  in  aid  of  the  common  object.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  general 
committee  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  New* York  de- 

*  Lecture  on  the  Antecedent  Causes  of  the  Irish  Famine  of  1847,  at  the  Tabernacle,  New- 
York,  March  80,  1647.    By  the  Bt  Bar.  John  Hughes,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New-York. 
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livered  an  address  on  the  antecedent  causes  of  the  famine,  before  an  im- 
mense concourse  assembled  at  the  Tabernacle  in  New- York — a  place  set 
apart  for  Presbyterian  worship.  The  Right  Rev.  lecturer  described  Ire* 
land  as  follows  : 

••  Ireland,  as  you  know,  is  not  larger  in  its  geographical  extent  than  two-thirds 
of  the  State  of  New- York.  An  island  on  the  western  borders  of  Europe,  its  bold 
coast  is  indented  with  capacious  bays  and  safe  harbors.  For  its  size,  it  has  many 
large  and  navigable  rivers  ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  part  of  the  island  is  more  than 
fifty  miles  from  tide-water.  Its  climate  is  salubrious,  although  humid  with  the 
healthy  vapors  of  the  Atlantic  ;  its  hills,  (like  its  history,)  are  canopied,  for  the 
most  part,  with  clouds ;  its  sunshine  is  more  rare,  but  for  that  very  reason,  if  for 
do  other,  far  more  smiling  and  beautiful  than  ever  beamed  from  Italian  skies.  Its 
mountains  are  numerous  and  lofty ;  its  green  valleys  fertile  as  the  plains  of  Egypt, 
enriched  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe  that 
yields  a  larger  average  of  the  substantial  things  which  God  has  provided  for  the 
support  and  sustenance  of  human  life.  And  yet  there  it  is,  that  man  has  found 
himself  for  generations  in  squalid  misery,  in  tattered  garments— often,  as  at  pre- 
sent, haggard  and  emaciated  with  hunger ;  his  social  state  a  contrast  and  an  eye* 
sore  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty  and  riches  of  nature  that  smile  upon  him,  as  if  in 
cruel  mockery  of  his  unfortunate  and  exceptional  condition." 

In  discussing  the  causes  that  have  produced  this  great  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  miseries  of  its  people,  the 
learned  Bishop  ascribes  it  to  three  leading  causes :  1st,  incompleteness  of 
conquest j  2d,  bad  government ;  3d,  a  defective  and  vicious  system  of  so- 
cial economy.  We  apprehend  that  these  three  heads  will  ultimately  merge 
themselves  in  one,  viz.,  intolerance  in  religious  and  political  matters — 
chiefly  the  former.  That  the  conquest  was  incomplete  was  a  matter  of 
course ; — no  conquest  is  complete  when  hostilities  first  close,  however  com- 
pletely the  military  force  of  the  conquered  may  be  broken.  It  is  only 
through  amalgamation  of  the  interests  of  the  people  that  it  ultimately  can 
become  perfected.  When,  however,  the  conquerors  seek,  through  long 
centuries,  to  create  and  perpetuate  the  most  unjust  distinctions  between 
the  subject  many  and  the  ruling  few,  the  result  must  always  be  what  has 
occurred  in  Ireland,  viz.,  a  nation  of  people  without  a  market  for  their  lap 
bor,  or  a  hold  upon  their  native  soil.  When  Henry  II.  obtained  from 
Nicholas  Breakspear — the  only  Englishman  who  ever  occupied  the  chair  of 
Saint  Peter— a  bull  authorizing  him  to  assume  sovereignty  over  Ireland, 
the  barons  of  England  refused  to  act  under  it ;  and  the  mission  as  well  as 
the  invasion  was  laid  aside,  until  intestine  broils  induced  an  Irish  chief  to 
call  in  successfully  the  aid  of  the  English.  Under  the  previous  laws  of  Ire- 
land, no  permanent  right  in  landed  property  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nized, and,  as  a  consequence,  industry  could  not  thrive.  From  that  time, 
down  to  1691,  the  history  of  Ireland  is  merely  that  of  a  struggle  between 
the  holders  of  grants  of  land  from  the  king  and  the  people  of  the  country. 
Under  James  I.,  2,600,000  acres  were  escheated  to  the  crown,  chiefly  in 
Ulster,  under  pretence  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel. 
Under  Cromwell,  the  forfeitures  reached  7,800,000  acres;  and  under  Wil- 
liam III.,  1,000,000 — making  in  three  confiscations,  11,600,000  acres,  out 
of  a  total  surface  of  12,000,000  Irish  acres;  or,  as  Lord  Clare  remarked, 
in  a  speech  on  the  Union — 

"  The  whole  of  Ireland  was  confiscated,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five 
or  six  families  of  Irish  blood,  some  of  whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  recovered  their  possessions  before  Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  had 
Che  good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  republic,  inflicted  by  Crom- 
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well ;  and  do  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island  has  been  confiscated  twice,  or 
perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situation  of  the  Irish  nation,  at 
the  revolution,  stands  unparalleled  in  this  respect,  in  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world." 

In  1691,  the  "  Treaty  of  Limerick,"  made  by  William  III.,  guaranteed  to 
the  Catholics  the  same  religious  privileges  that  they  enjoyed  under  Charles 
II.  The  treaty  was,  however,  no  sooner  signed,  than  the  penal  code  was 
promulgated.  The  object  of  the  code  was  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. This  code  and  the  efforts  under  it  were  rigorously  carried  out 
through  a  long  century,  down  to  1768.  The  principal  provisions  of  the 
code  were  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Ann,  George  I.  and  George  II.,  and 
provided  that  Popish  fathers  should  be  prohibited  from  being  guardians  to  their 
own  children,  who  were  Protestants.  No  Protestant  could  marry  a  Papist 
having  an  estate  in  Ireland.  Papists  could  not  purchase  real  estate,  nor 
lease  it  for  more  than  thirty-one  years  ;  and  if  a  lease  produced  more  profit 
than  one-third  the  rent,  the  right  under  it  should  cease  in  favor  of  an  in- 
forming Protestant  The  estate  of  a  Papist  was  required  to  be  divided 
among  his  children  or  collateral  relatives  at  his  death.  Papists  were  ex- 
cluded from  residence  in  Gal  way  and  Limerick.  Voters  at  elections  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  abjuration  and  allegiance.  Papists  were  prohib- 
ited from  teaching,  either  publicly  or  privately.  The  following  rewards 
were  offered  for  discovering  Popish  clergymen  and  schoolmasters :  for  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  d65Q ;  regular  priest,  <£20;  schoolmaster,  <£  10.  No 
Papist  to  take  more  than  two  apprentices,  except  in  the  linen  trade.  Pa- 
pists were  not  to  sit  as  grand  jurors.  Papists  must  find  Protestant  substi- 
tutes for  militia,  and  pay  double.  Popish  priests  celebrating  marriage  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics,  were  to  be  capitally  punished*  These  and 
a  host  of  other  provisions  sufficiently  attest  the  warfare  carried  on  against 
the  people.  When  this  penal  code,  substituted  for  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
British  king,  in  violation  of  all  faith  and  justice,  was  published,  emigration 
took  place  to  a  great  extent.  The  records  in  the  military  offices  of  Paris 
show  that,  from  1691  to  1745,  450,000  Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of 
France.  The  Catholic  clergy,  clinging  to  their  creeds  and  congregations, 
held  their  assemblages  in  the  caves  and  glens  throughout  the  country.  Let 
us  see  what  effect  these  barbarities  had  in  extirpating  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  numbers  of  each,  made  to  Parliament, 
in  1731,  and  in  1834: 

1731.  1834.  Iocrme. 

Protestants 700,451 1,516,228 815.777 

Catholics 1,309,768 6,427,712 5,117,944! 

One  would  suppose  that,  with  such  results,  laws  so  atrocious  would  be 
modified.     Of  these  laws,  Edmund  Burke  writes : 

"  The  laws  made  in  Ireland  against  Papists  were  as  bloody  as  any  of  those  en- 
acted by  the  Popish  princes  and  states ;  and  when  these  laws  were  not  bloody, 
they  were  worse ; — they  were  slow,  cruel,  outrageous  in  their  nature,  and  kept 
men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons  every  one  of  their  rights  and  feelings  of 
humanity.  *  *  *  You  abhorred  this  code  as  I  did,  for  its  vicious  perfection. 
For  I  roust  do  it  justice.  It  was  a  complete  system,  full  of  coherence  and  con- 
sistency ;  well  digested,  and  well  composed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of 
wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverish- 
ment and  degradation  of  the  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  na- 
ture itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man." 

The  effect  of  these  laws,  although  they  did  not  win  to  Protestantism  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people,  had  a  lasting  and  terrible  effect  upon 
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Irish  character.  Those  Catholics  who  could  not,  or  would  not  emigrate, 
finding  themselves  cut  off  from  any  chance  of  profit  or  prosperity  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  turned  their  fields  from  tillage  to  pasturage,  and  sought  a  fru- 
gal living  among  the  animals  they  raised.  The  adherents  of  the  conquer- 
ors becoming  possessed  of  the  land,  soon  found  themselves  compelled  to 
employ  the  Catholic  population  about  them ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
they  could  expect  no  better  tenantry,  than  a  lazy,  because  reluctant — an 
ignorant  and  intractable  people.  This  abandonment  of  tillage  soon  began 
to  be  felt,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  sought  to  compel  all  land-holders  to 
keep  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  under  tillage.  The  woollen  trade  was 
suppressed  by  the  government  in  order  that  it  might  not  compete  with  that 
of  England,  and  the  emigration  of  the  wealthy  Catholics  abstracted  much  of 
the  nation's  property  and  industry.  During  the  lapse  of  a  century  it  was 
prohibited  to  teach  Catholic  schools — to  take  Catholic  apprentices  in  trades ; 
and  it  was  requisite  that  Catholic  estates  should  be  divided  among  children 
or  collateral  kindred.  And  the  government  that  enforced  these  laws  on  a 
subject  nation,  now  complains  that  the  people  are  lazy  and  ignorant,  and 
that  the  land  is  too  much  subdivided.  This  is  certainly  the  excess  of  im- 
pudence. Even  as  the  United  States  now  hold  out  to  famishing  Ireland 
almost  its  only  means  of  relief,  so  did  our  revolutionary  struggle  first  give 
her  the  means  of  breaking  her  thraldom.  Ireland  was,  in  1770,  drained  of 
troops  for  America,  and  the  government  compelled  to  arm  volunteers,  head- 
ed by  large  landed  proprietors  in  the  interests  of  the  government ;  and 
those  volunteers  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  modification  of  the  brutal 
laws  that  had  so  long  oppressed  the  country.  Mischief,  of  the  growth  of  a 
century,  was  not,  however,  to  be  rooted  out  in  a  day. 

From  the  leading  events  to  which  we  have  slightly  alluded,  it  has,  of  ne- 
cessity, resulted,  that  while  Ireland  has  been  annually  taxed  ,£900,000,  or 
$4,500,000,  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  over  £5,000,000, 
or  $25,000,000  for  the  imperial  government,  making  $30,000,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  <£5,000,000  or  $25,000,000,  the  estimated  amount  drawn  by  ab- 
sentee landlords,  making  an  annual  drain  of  $56,000,000,  there  has  been 
no  means  by  which  industry  could  be  exercised  to  produce  such  a  sum. 
We  may  imagine  what  would  be  the  case  with  the  United  States  if  the 
whole  cotton  crop  were  annually  paid  to  England  in  tribute,  in  one  form  or 
another,  without  a  shilling  equivalent  returning  into  the  country.  The  last 
degree  of  poverty  and  destitution  would  overwhelm  the  whole  people.  The 
continual  drain  of  capital  from  the  country  into  England  whence  none  re- 
turns, not  only  diminishes  the  capital  of  the  agriculturists,  but  prevents 
any  accumulation  with  which  to  employ  the  poor.  The  consequence  is, 
that  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population  depend  solely  upon  a  patch  of  land 
as  the  means  of  subsistence.  More  than  6,000,000  people  in  Ireland  close 
each  year  as  they  began  it,  viz  :  without  having  added  a  dollar  to  the  na- 
tion's wealth.  Each  year  has  found  Ireland  drained  of  more  than  it  has 
produced,  and  constantly  increasing  distress  has  resulted.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  be  beneficial  to  the  landlords,  and  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  parliamentary  statement,  the  land  of  Ireland  is  indebted 
<£  1 00,000 ,000,  and  realises  but  little  profit  to  the  owners,  notwithstanding 
the  exorbitant  rents  they  charge  for  it. 

Lord  Clements  drew  up,  from  evidence  before  the  poor  commissioners* 
a  table,  showing  that  the  highest  average  of  farms  in  the  best  counties  of 
Ireland,  were  twenty  to  fifty  acres.  In  the  province  of  Connaught, 
the  average  was  four  acres ;  in  Ulster,  eight  to  ten.  The  chief 
system  of  culture  seems  to  be  what  is  called  "  conacre,"  by  which 
a  holder  of  a  large  farm  divides  up  his  old  grass-land  into  slips,  varying 
from  a  perch  to  half  an  acre,  and  lets  them  out  to  cottiers  at  rates  varying 
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from  $35  to  $85  per  acre.  »  The  tenant  pares  and  burns  off  the  grass,  in- 
variably planting  potatoes,  as  that  which  will  yield  the  greatest  nutriment 
from  a  given  space.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture ;  and  when 
harvest  arrives,  the  tenant  must  pay  the  rent  before  he  can  remove  the  crop. 
To  raise  this  rent  is  the  great  struggle,  and  the  sale  of  pigs  in  England  to 
effect  it,  is  taken  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity,  when  it  is  but  the  sign  of  dis- 
tress. On  the  yield  of  the  potatoe  patch  depends  the  cottier  and  his  family 
for  food  the  year  round.  When  that  fails,  the  only  resort  is  to  live  on  roots 
and  weeds,  beggary  or  desperation.  No  year  passes  in  which  this  failure 
does  not  take  place  in  some  part  of  the  island.  This  year  it  is  only  more 
extensive  than  usual,  and  panic  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  government 
have  greatly  augmented  the  evil.  These  miserable  cottiers,  who  have  been 
so  oppressed,  have  to  pay  tithes,  church  rates,  taxes  "  rent,"  &c,  and  that 
which  they  receive  for  the  money  so  paid,  is  the  presence  of  20,000  soldiers, 
to  prevent  those  who  starve  from  helping  themselves  when  they  can  find  it 
The  rents  paid  by  these  people  go  too  frequently  to  feed  the  riotous  living 
of  an  absentee  owner  in  London  or  Paris.  Their  connection  with  the  patch 
they  hold,  is  only  for  the  year  ;  when  the  rent  is  paid,  and  the  potatoes  dug, 
the  transaction  is  done,  and  another  patch  will  be  taken  for  the  succeeding 
year.  When  we  reflect  that  four-fjthtoi  the  Irish  people  depend  in  this 
manner  for  food,  and  become  aware  that*  all  those  potatoe  crops  have  failed, 
we  may  gather  a  faint  idea  of  the  extremity  of  the  existing  misery.  In 
other  countries,  the  people  have  all  many  resources.  The  potatoe  is  only 
part  of  their  laborer's  diet.  They  have  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and 
capital,  to  procure  foreign  supplies  equal  to  their  deficiency  at  home.  They 
have  large  accumulations,  both  of  money,  and  of  stock,  and  food,  which 
enable  them  to  draw  on  their  neighbors,  and  on  the  future.  The  vast  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland  is  only  provisioned  for  one  year.  Of  a  food  which  no 
human  ingenuity  can  preserve  longer  than  one  year,  it  raises  just  enough  to 
last  one  year.  That  is  the  one  string  to  its  bow.  Reduce  it  by  an  inch  er 
two,  and  the  bow  is  useless.  There  are  tribes  which  live  on  the  fish  that 
yisit  their  shores ;  the  shoal  changes  its  route,  and  they  perish.  There 
are  tribes  which  live  by  the  chase ;  the  deer  are  exterminated,  and  so  are 
their  pursuers.  The  peasant  reckons  not  quite  from  day  to  day,  but,  what  is 
not  much  better,  from  year  to  year.  He  puts  into  the  ground  as  much  as 
on  a  narrow  calculation  will  serve  for  a  twelve-month.  It  falls  short,  and  be 
must  starve  for  a  month  or  two.  He  may  be  helped  by  his  neighbors,  but 
ail  being  in  the  same  situation,  how  are  ail  to  be  helped  \ 

When  this  great  calamity  threatened,  the  British  aristocracy,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  refused  to  modify  the  duties  on  foreign  food.  The 
wailing  cry  of  starving  millions  rousing  the  public  mind,  forced  the  heart- 
less oligarchy  to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  supplies  of  bread,  and  a  weak 
and  shiftless  administration  undertook,  in  a  tardy  and  inefficient  manner,  to 
remedy  the  distress  they  had  created.  In  a  trial  of  their  scheme  for  a  few 
months,  they  found  that  they  had  fearfully  augmented  the  evil,  and  they  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  it  for  another  half-measure — a  reluctant,  grudging 
loan  of  a  few  millions,  say  .£8,000,000,  to  feed  8,000,000  people,  or  $5  per 
head  to  feed  human  beings  for  a  year.  Oh !  wonderful  exhibition  of  British 
munificence ! 

When  the  utter  destitution  of  Ireland  became  apparent  last  year,  the  gov- 
ernment, utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  the  evil,  projected  a  scheme  by  which 
it  would  be  the  monopolising  employer  in  Ireland.  Under  this  plan,  it  was 
proposed  to  improve  roads  and  construct  public  works,  on  which  to  employ 
the  destitute,  and  pay  them  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  for  local  "  presentment  sessions1'  to  pass  upon  propoeed  works, 
which,  when  so  endorsed,  were  referred  to  a  board  of  public  works,  and  if 
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adopted  by  it,  labor  was  immediately  commenced,  and  those  recommended  by 
relief  committees  were  employed.  The  number  so  employed  had  reached, 
at.  the  close  of  February,  660,000,  who,  with  their  dependants,  comprised 
over  3,000,000  of  the  population.  The  effect  of  this  plan  has  been  to  par- 
alyze all  individual  industry — to  draw  from  the  production  of  food  not  only 
those  who  were  destitute,  but  well-conditioned  farmers.  Near  twelve  thousand 
responsible  men  were  made  overseers  and  officers  to  the  army  of  laborers. 
Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  the  government  movement,  has  been  to  promote 
that  proneness  of  the  Irish  to  depend  upon  some  one  other  than  themselves, 
or  that  indisposition  to  "  put  their  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel."  It  induced 
the  idea  that  government  was  to  support  them  all,  and  by  a  very  natural 
operation,  has  vastly  augmented  the  deficiency  of  food.  As  thus,  we  have 
described  what  is  called  conacre.  In  1845,  the  potatoes  were  diseased  to 
some  extent,  and  after  the  cottier  had  paid  his  rent,  and  dug  his  crop,  he 
found  it,  in  many  cases,  less  than  sufficient  This  year,  when  harvest  ap- 
proached, a  man  who  had  held  perhaps  an  acre  on  conacre,  and  having,  per- 
haps, fifty  dollars  rent  to  pay,  would  walk  over  the  field  and  calculate  the 
probable  extent  of  the  rot,  and  .during  his  hesitation  as  to  the  prudence  of 
paying  the  money  for  the  crop,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  injury  it  might  have  sus- 
tained, the  government  project  of  employing  him  upon  public  works,  decided 
him  against  paying  the  rent,  and  in  favor  of  keeping  the  money,  and  obtain- 
ing public  employ.     The  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  states  : 

'*  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  disease  in  the  potatoe  was  generally  proclaimed, 
persons  holding  conacre  threw  it  up,  refusing  to  pay  the  rent ;  the  potatoes  re- 
mained undug;  those  that  were  sound  continued  so  up  to  the  frost,  and  the  people 
have  by  degrees  been  taking  them  up.  I  expect,  when  the  land  shall  be  ploughed 
up  in  the  spring,  that  there  will  be  found  a  considerable  quantity  that  will  be  ser- 
viceable as  food" 

The  effect  of  this  non-payment  of  rent,  and  being  fed  with  imported  food 
from  the  earnings  on  the  public  works,  was  a  great  increase  in  the  deposits 
in  savings  banks.  The  reports  of  the  Commissariat  and  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  state,  that  in  Belfast,  Cork,  Clonmel,  Tipperary  and  Clare, 
the  abundance  of  cash  and  the  amount  of  deposits  is  altogether  unprece- 
dented. A  portion  of  these  deposits  arise,  doubtless,  from  the  insecurity 
of  property,  and  the  indisposition  to  make  the  usual  investments.  The 
evils  that  have  grown  directly  out  of  this  public  works  system,  have  been 
shown  to  be  so  great  that  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  a  new  system  of  half- 
way measures  been  adopted,  which  has  involved  a  loan  of  <£8,000,000,  or, 
eay,  $40,000,000,  to  be  expended  in  food,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be  a 
loan  on  Irish  property,  and  the  other  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  England. 
As,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  public  works  scheme,  $10,000,000  of  the 
public  expenditure  was  advanced  on  security  of  Irish  property,  and  one-half 
of  that  sum  was  remitted  by  the  new  measure,  so  will  probably  the  new  loan 
be  all  charged  upon  the  British  people.  The  loan  was  taken  by  the  Lon- 
don capitalists  at  a  rate  of  <£S9  in  money  for  .£100  3  per  cent,  stock.— 
When  we  reflect  on  the  emergency  of  the  case,  its  causes  and  consequences, 
the  vast  resources  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  energies  it  has  put  forth 
on  former  occasions,  we  are  struck  with  the  trifling  nature  of  her  plans  to 
relieve  6,000,000  of  destitute  persons,  forming  an  integral  portion  of  Great 
Britain.  During  the  French  wars — 1800  to  1815 — England  expended 
$2,500,000,000  to  check  the  growth  of  human  liberty  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  order  to  promote  quarrels,  with  which  the  people  of  England 
had  no  concern  whatever,  the  government  gave,  in  money  and  munitions, 
9500,000,000,  as  gratuities  to  the  European  governments,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  armies  afoot*    The  only  result  to  the  British  people  has  been  a  severe 
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struggle  of  thirty  years'  duration  to  pay  the  interest  on  those  sums.  Tn 
1835,  to  liberate  780,993  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  England  gave  $100,- 
000,000.  That  is,  she  contracted,  as  now,  a  loan  for  ,£20,000,000,  which 
was  taken  in  London  at  £86  9s.  5d.  for  4?100  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  was 
all  paid  in  six  months.  In  1847,  she  offers  $40,000,000  to  feed  5,000,006 
Irish.  If  the  freedom  of  780,993  negroes  was  worth  <£20,000,000,  surely 
the  lives  of  5,000,000  Irish  are  worth  at  least  as  much )  English  philan- 
thropy does  not,  however,  run  in  favor  of  the  Irish.  What  few  favors  she 
grants  them  are  accompanied  by  the  foulest  abuse.  The  results  of  her 
black  sympathy  are  thus  bewailed  by  the  London  Times  of  December  21st, 
1846: 

"  No  one,  even  superficially  acquainted  with  our  sugar  colonies,  pretends  to 
deny,  that,  since  the  year  1836,  labor  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  seri- 
ously deficient.  It  is  quite  idle  to  say  that  the  hands,  which  were  numerous 
enough  and  strong  enough  when  working  with  the  shackles  of  a  slave,  must 
and  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  under  the  invigorating  influence  of  freedom.— 
These  are  mere  theories.  The  unhappy  colonists  have  been  forced  to  sound,  and 
have  found  them  hollow.  The  liberated  negro  in  the  West  Indies  does  not  work. 
He  shows  an  occasional  and  imperfect  industry  when  the  pressure  of  some  par- 
ticular want  or  desire  impels  him  to  seek  the  means  of  gratification.  But  as  for 
regular  and  continuous  labor,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  In  course  of  time, 
perhaps,  when  the  slave  generation  is  departed  and  others  are  sprung  up  in  their 
room,  *  who  have  not  known  bondage,'  the  case  may  be  different  We  do  not  say 
that  it  will  not  be  difficult ;  but  meanwhile,  and  pending  the  great  experiment,  the 
planter  is  ruined.  Whilst  humanitarians  at  home  are  prating  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  the  free  subject  of  Great  Britain  is  losing  his  land,  his  money,  his  every 
means.  Africa  is  guarded  as  if  it  were  holy  ground,  and  Jamaica  is  left  to  waste. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  humanity  that  has  not  its  foundation  in  justice." 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the  great  cause  for  the  parsimony  of  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  is  the  struggle  which  has  already  commenced  between 
capital  and  labor — between  affluence  and  industry.  Hitherto  the  for- 
mer has  been  comparatively  exempt  from  the  burdens  of  government  and 
state  expenses.  While  the  nobles  and  gentry  made  and  persevered  in  un- 
just wars,  the  people  alone  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  expense.  Pro- 
perty has  accumulated  and  increased  in  value,  while  the  value  of  labor  has 
been  diminished  by  onerous  taxation.  Enormous  wealth  on  one  hand,  and 
extreme  poverty  on  the  other,  has  resulted  in  disaster.  In  the  words  of 
Bishop  Hughes— 

u  It  is  an  appalling  reflection,  that  out  of  the  active  and  productive  industry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  support  of  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  paupers.  This  number  will  be  increased  by  every  depressing 
crisis  in  commerce  and  in  trade ;  by  every  blight  of  sterility  which  Providence  per- 
mits to  fall  on  the  fields  of  the  husbandman ;  and  the  experiment  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  imposing  on  the  wealthy  an  income  tax,  may  be  regarded  as  a  premoni- 
tory warning  tbat,  although  the  time  may  not  yet  have  arrived,  it  is  approaching, 
and,  perhaps,  at  no  very  remote  distance,  when  the  mountains  of  individual  wealth 
in  England  shall  be  made  comparatively  low,  and  the  valleys  of  pauperism  will  be 
partially  filled  up." 

In  this  transition  from  indirect  to  direct  taxes,  which  is  now  in  rapid  pro- 
gress throughout  the  world,  we  find  the  wealthy  law-makers  of  England 
chary  of  their  loans.  Twenty  million  pounds,  merely  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  a  few  thousand  blacks,  who  were  in  no  state  of  physical  suffering, 
was  readily  granted  when  labor  was  to  pay  it ;  but  when  property  and  vast 
estates  are  to  be  taxed  for  state  expenses,  eight  millions,  to  feed  and  sustain 
life  in  8,000,000  British  subjects,  or  less  than  $4  per  head  for  a  year,  is 
much  I  -  . 
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FAME  AND  ITS  ACCESSORIES. 

"  Though  Fame  is  smoke, 
IU  fnmes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought" 

The  love  of  human  applause,  aod  a  desire  for  present  or  posthumous  fame, 
seem  to  constitute  an  inherent  essential  in  our  composition.  So  strongly  are  these 
passions  implanted  in  the  breast,  that  they  become  more  universal  than  any  other. 
The  struggle  for  the  "  bubble  reputation,"  is  ever  being  incessantly  carried  on- 
ward, at  whatever  cost,  and  with  the  most  unwearied  assiduity.  There  seems  to 
be  a  species  of  Agrarianism  in  this  master  passion,  for  the  poor,  no  less  than  the 
rich,  vie  with  their  compeers  for  the  brief  celebrity  that  is  tardily  awarded  to  ex- 
cellence. The  latter  class,  however,  sometimes  may  be  seen  to  acquire  a  factitious 
importance  and  advantage  from  their  position  in  society ;  and  although  the  enjoy- 
ment of  popularity  and  distinction  may  not  always  be  acquired  by  the  severe  con- 
ditions of  deserving  it,  yet  this  will  generally  be  the  case;  for  the  popular  judg- 
ment is  becoming  better  informed  and  better  guided  than  in  days  of  yore ;  and 
in  "  the  good  time  a-coming"  this  will  form  the  rule  without  exceptions,  when— 

44  Chained  to  her  shining  car,  shall  Fame  along 
With  equal  whirl  the  great,  and  vulgar  throng." 

Ayton,  in  one  of  his  admirable  essays,  says—"  the  love  of  life  may  in  strictness 
be  defensible  only  like  the  love  of  Fame,  as  it  is  combined  with  the  feeling  of  being 
useful :  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  put  all  those  to  death,  simply 
because  they  themselves  would  wish  to  be  alive." 

All  men,  says  D' Israeli,  are  fond  of  glory;  and  even  those  philosophers  who 
write  against  that  noble  passion,  prefix  their  names  to  their  own  works.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation  that  the  authors  of  two  religious  books,  universally  received, 
have  concealed  their  names  from  the  world.  The  "  Imitation  of  Christ"  is  attri- 
buted, without  authority,  to  Thomas  a  Kempis :  and  the  author  of  the  ••  Whole 
Duty  of  Man"  still  remains  undiscovered.  Millions  of  these  books  have  been  dis- 
persed in  the  Christian  world.  To  have  revealed  their  names  would  have  given 
them  as  much  worldly  fame  as  any  moralist  has  obtained — but  they  contemned  it ; 
or  rather  their  indifference  to  popular  applause  was  the  growth  of  their  religious 
faith  and  sentiment.  We  all  have  these  "  longings  after  immortality"  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  some  direction  or  other ;  and  albeit  our  aspirations  may  but  too  frequent- 
ly prove  as  abortive  in  their  issue  as  is  reported  of  the  "  Letter  Addressed  to  Pos- 
terity," by  a  friend  of  Voltaire — namely,  that  it  never  attained  its  destination — yet 
who  will  question  the  verity  of  the  fact.  Says  the  author  of  "  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy :" 

"  In  all  men,  from  the  monarch  to  the  menial,  lurketh  lust  of  fame; 

The  savage  and  the  sage,  alike  regard  their  labors  proudly  :— 

For  fame  is  a  sweet  self-homage,  an  offering  grateful  to  the  idol, 

A  spiritual  nectar  for  the  spiritual  thirst,  a  mental  food  for  mind ; 

Pleasures,  various  in  kind,  and  spiced  to  every  palate; 

The  thoughtful  loveth  fame  as  an  earnest  of  better  immortality — 

The  industrious  and  deserving,  as  a  symbol  of  just  appreciation — 

The  selfish,  as  a  promise  of  advancement,  at  least  to  a  man's  own  kin. 

And  common  minds,  as  a  flattering  fact  that  men  have  been  told  of  their  existence/1 

Napoleon,  leading  his  victorious  legions  over  the  almost  impassable  barriers  of 
the  Alps,  scarcely  experienced  more  intense  delight  and  self-satisfaction  in  the 
applause  of  an  admiring  world,  than  did  the  jumping  hero,  Sam  Pttch,  when 
poising  himself  over  the  seething  waters  of  the  Passaic  ;  for  whatever  the  disparity 
of  their  ambition,  his  ear  no  less  greedily  drank  in  the  loud  acclaim  of  the  wondering 
multitude.    Both  bounded  into  notoriety  by  wondrous  leaps— one  by  overturning 
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kingdoms,  the  other,  enacting  a  similar  feat  with  himself;  and  both  were  en- 
dowed with  kindred  renown. 

Writing  on  the  futility  of  posthumous  fame,  we  meet  with  the  following  in 
Melmoth's  Fitz-Osborne's  Letters — "The  object  of  anyone  who  is  inspired  with 
this  passion,  is  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  with  admiration  and  delight,  as  hav- 
ing been  possessed  of  certain  powers  and  excellencies  which  distinguished  him 
above  his  contemporaries.  But  posterity,  it  is  said,  can  know  nothing  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  from  the  memory  of  those  qualities  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  All 
We  know  of  Julius  Casar,  for  instance,  is,  that  he  was  the  person  who  performed 
certain  actions,  and  wrote  a  book  called  his  "  Commentaries,'1  &c.  Few  practi- 
cally follow  the  reasoning  of  the  Irishman,  who  urged  as  an  excuse  for  living  to 
2 lease  himself,  in  preference  to  seeking  the  applause  of  those  who  were  to  succeed 
im,  the  very  rational  plea — "  what  has  posterity  ever  done  for  me  ?" 
The  desire  to  obtain  a  name, — something  that  will  survive  our  "  earthly  taber- 
nacle— a  sensation  of  some  kind  to  enwrap  this  vesture  of  decay,  to  engrave  our  ini- 
tials upon  the  tablets  of  other  generations,  is  what  we  all  pant  after.  The  author 
of  "  The  Religion  of  Nature"  treats  the  passion  as  absurd  and  futile,  and  insists 
that  all  earthly  fame  is  a  fiction  perfectly  unsubstantial  and  ridiculous :  a  remark 
sufficiently  sweeping;  but  were  it  even  true,  a  sound  philosophy  would  not  expunge 
it,  although  the  object  sought  for  might,  in  reality,  be  very  different  from  what  it 
appears  to  our  imaginations.  Many  of  our  most  refined  and  exquisite  pleasures 
owe  their  existence  to  our  mistakes.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  afford  indis- 
putable evidence  in  their  histories,  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  cherishing  this 
high  regard  for  the  opinion^of  posterity — this  noble  desire  of  an  after  "  life  in  the 
breath  of  others/'  It  was  indeed  through  these  means  that  virtue  became  so 
elevated  among  them,  forming  a  model  of  purity  almost  immaculate. 

"  Wearied,  we  should  lie  down  in  death, 
This  cheat  of  life^rould  take  no  more 
If  you  thought  tone  an  empty  breath." 

**  Some,"  says  Young,  "  are  willing  to  wed  virtue  for  her  personal  charms, 
others  for  the  sake  of  her  expected  dowry ;"  so  enthusiasm,  by  adding  an  ima- 
ginary value  to  our  pursuits,  lures  us,  (like  an  enchantress,  with  ideal  sights  and 
sounds,)  onward ;  and  should  we  fail  after  ail  our  application,  still,  u  the  light  that 
led  us  astray,  was  light  from  heaven,"  for  our  delusions  have  doubtless  solaced  and 
cheered  many  weary  hours  of  "  malignant  fortune." 

This  passion,  which  inspires  to  virtuous  deeds  the  modest  and  unknown,  is  the 
same  with  that  which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  a  Washington,  urging  him  on,  in  the  face 
of  surrounding  and  almost  insuperable  discouragements,  to  the  rescue  of  his  coun- 
try— that  instigated  the  youth  in  classic  times  to  thrust  his  arm  into  the  burning 
crucible, — actuated  the  wretch  who  precipitated  Horace  into  the  Tiber, — and 
impelled  Curtius  to  cast  himself  into  the  yawning  chasm.  Leading,  as  it  does,  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  eliciting  the  dormant  energies  and  excellencies  of  our  nature, 
it  nevertheless  will  occasionally  reveal  itself  in  manner  very  outre,  and  no  less 
annoying.  The  instance  we  are  about  to  cite,  will  explain  our  meaning ;  it  pro- 
perly refers,  however,  to  a  love  of  notoriety,  not  fame.  On  a  certain  occasion,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  was  on  a  visit  to  the  "  eternal  city,'  and  inspecting  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  its  early  glory,  he  was  induced  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
Rotunda.  A  citizen  accompanied  him,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its  nume- 
rous beauties.  On  retiring  from  the  summit,  the  guide  remarked,  that  he  bad  felt  a 
strange  desire  to  seize  his  majesty  in  his  arms,  and  by  dashing  both  to  atoms  on 
the  pavement  below,  win  for  himself  an  imperishable  name.  The  Emperor,  of 
course,  appreciated  the  man's  intentions  so  much,  that  he  had  him  removed  to  a 
place.where  he  temptations  and  longings  might  be  subjected  to  proper  limitations. 
The  destitution  of  so  beautiful  a  work  of  art  as  the  Temple  of  Diana,  was  consi- 
dered a  national  calamity,  and  to  show  the  horror  and  detestation  of  the  people 
towards  the  indendiary,  it  was  enacted  that  his  name  should  never  more  be  heard; 
yet  so  subtle  ismarae,  that  the  execrations  of  posterity  are  unsparingly  bestowed 
upon  the  simple  peasant  Erastus,  who  furnishes  the  moral  to  many  a  story,  of  the 
sad  effem  of  insane  and  misguided  ambition.    Napoleon  was  talkative  when  ttm- 
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Telling,  says  his  biographer,  Count  Bourienne,— "  When  passing  through  Burgun- 
dy, on  our  return  to  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  said  exultingly,  •  Well, 
a  few  more  events  like  this  campaign,  and  I  may  go  down  to  posterity.'  'I  think,' 
replied  I,  *  that  you  have  already  done  enough  to  secure  great  and  lasting  fame.' 
*  Yes,'  replied  he,  *  I  have  done  enough,  that  is  true ;  in  less  that  two  years  I  have 
won  Cairo,  Paris,  and  Milan ;  but  for  all  that,  my  dear  fellow,  were  I  to  die  to- 
morrow, 1  should  not,  at  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  occupy  half  a  page  of  general 
history.'  He  was  right.  Many  ages  pass  before  the  eye  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour's  reading,  and  the  duration  of  a  reign  of  life  is  but  the  affair  of  a  moment.  In 
a  historical  summary,  a  page  suffices  to  describe  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  Caesar,  and  all  the  devastations  of  Timour  and  Ghenghis  Khan.  We  are  in- 
deed acquainted  with  only  the  least  portion  of  past  events.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
desolate  the  world  for  so  slight  a  memorial  ? 

In  an  old  volume  of  Essays  by  Jeremy  Collier,  published  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  following  quaint  dialogue  occurs ;  there  is  so  much  solid 
good  sense  in  the  reasonings  of  the  author,  that  we  present  them  to  the  reader. 
He  says — 

"  After  all  your  magnifying  of  Fame,  I  am  afraid  'twill  not  hold  up  to  your  standard. 
'Tia  a  rich  soil,  I  grant  you ;  but  oftener  covered  with  weeds  than  grain.  You  say  it  pro- 
daces  heroes ;  so  much  the  worse.  Twas  well  if  there  were  fewer  of  them ;  for  I  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  any,  excepting  Hercules,  bat  did  more  mischief  than  good.  Those  over- 
grown mortals  commonly  use  their  will  with  their  right  hand,  and  their  reason  with 
their  left.  Their  Pride  is  their  title,  and  their  Power  puts  them  in  possession.  Their 
pomp  is  famished  from  Rapine,  and  their  scarlet  dyed  with  human  blood.  To  drive  jus- 
tice, and  peace,  and  plenty  before  them,  is  a  noble  victory ;  and  the  progress  of  violence 
goes  for  extent  of  empire. 

11  And  as  for  Alexander,  what  extent  of  country  did  he  ravage,  and  how  many  thou- 
sands were  sacrificed  to  his  caprice  ?  What  famine,  what  inundations,  what  plague  could 
keep  pace  with  him  ?  Did  he  not  burn  the  Capital  of  an  Empire  in  a  frolic  7  If  his  pow- 
er had  been  equal  to  his  ambition,  Providence  could  scarcely  have  made  the  world  faster 
than  he  would  have  destroyed  it.  If  wrecks,  and  ruins,  and  desolations  of  kingdoms,  are 
marks  of  greatness,  why  do  not  we  worship  a  Tempest,  and  erect  a  statue  for  the  Plague  V* 

It  will  be  remembered  the  master-poet  has  a  line  eloquent  to  this  point, — 

44  He  lives  in  Fame,  that  dies  in  Virtue's  cause." 

We  ought  to  distinguish  between  mere  idle  vanity,  and  the  earnest  aspirations 
of  high  ambition,  because  they  are  as  little  akin  in  reality,  as  are  the  spurious  and 
the  real,  in  every  thing  else.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  the  noxious  weed, 
the  latter  to  the  cultured  fruit ;  the  one  is  allied  to  great  and  noble  deeds,  the 
other  to  inglorious  indolence  and  sloth.  True  Fame  has  been  beautifully  pictured 
by  our  great  Epic  poet,  in  his  •*  Lycidas," — 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days : 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sadden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  thf  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin«spun  life.    Bat  not  the  praise, 

Phesbus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears.'1 

Many  weak  mortals  have  made  it  a  point  of  ambition  to  indite  their  own  epi- 
taphs ;  and  the  too  convincing  evidence  upon  the  numerous  monuments  and  tombs, 
bears  witness  to  the  painful  feet  that  some  men  are  never  weaned  from  folly,  even 
at  the  closing  hour.  In  other  instances  we  find  the  same  illusive  absurdity  kept  up 
in  the  inscriptions,  being  worded  as  though  indited  by  the  incumbents  of  the  graves 
themselves.  It  is  a  singular  idea  to  cling  with  such  pertinacity  to  so  frail  a  memen- 
to, especially  when  it  is  remembered  there  is  such  improbability  against  these 
monumental  inscriptions  being  read,  or  if  seen,  believed ;  and  the  still  greater  un- 
certainty of  their  surviving  long,  the  corrosions  of  decay. 
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The  builders  of  the  Pyramids  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme, — the  monu- 
ment has  swallowed  np  the  individual,  instead  of  the  individual  the  monument.    It 
was  a  good  idea  of  the  architect  who  erected  a  light-house  for  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, when  he  inscribed  his  own  name,  and  afterwards  covered  it  with  the  name 
of  the  monarch,  trusting  that  the  corroding  influence  of  time  would  lay  bare  the 
deceit,  and  posterity  award  him  the  meed  he  deserved.    The  dread  of  oblivion  is 
never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  those  social  transmutations  of  the  affections, 
wherein  we  endeavor  to  extend  by  canvass  and  color  the  ordinary  allotments  of 
life.     We  summon  up  one  of  our  blandest  and  most  insinuating  smiles,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  wonderful  adjustment  of  the  neckerchief,  the  best 
coat,  and  all  the  little  paraphernalia  that  goes  to  distinguish  one  man  from  another, 
are  suddenly  awakened  and  brought  out  with  a  bold  and  prominent  relief.     We 
are  soothed  by  leaving  behind  us  something  so  exclusively  personal,  with  a  vigorous 
dash  of  the  ideal  delivered  by*  ourselves.    Although  these  transcripts  of  humanity 
are  still  found  in  such  profusion,  that  delicacy  instinctively  shrinks  from  their 
adaptations  and  their  often  very  equivocal  situations,  yet,  nevertheless,  these  silent 
trustees  are  ever  multiplying,  and  starting  fresh  enigmas  for  future  generations  to 
speculate  upon.     In  fact,  the  road  to  fame  presents  twists  and  sinuosities  so  mani-  \ 
fold,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  prescribe  the  boundary  limits.    Some,  J 
indeed,  affect  to  find  a  short  cut  to  her  temple,  but  many  more  miss  their  way,  ' 
lured  aside  by  some  ignis  fatuus,  or  vagrant  sprite  from  dream-land.     The  idle 
scrawl,  it  may  be,  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  still  visible  on  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  have 
outlived  many  a  high  aspiration  of  genius.     We  have  little  sympathy,  we  must 
confess,  for  the  adulation  that  pride  offers  at  the  shrine  of  ancestry.     What  is  it,^ 
indeed,  but  robbing  the  grave  of  its  spoils  ?  a  kind  of  retrospect  of  life — a  walking  1 
backwards  :  it  is,  moreover,  in  itself  of  so  little  credit  that  one  would  imagine  its  I 
very  absurdity  would  ensure  its  annihilation.     Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield,  ridi-  • 
culed  very  happily  doubtful  pedigrees,  by  placing  two  old  heads  among  the  por- 
traits of  his  ancestors,  inscribed — Adam  de  Stanhope  and  Eve  de  Stanhope.     Atti 
that  a  man  can  lay  rightfully  claim  to,  is  his  own  name ;  the  embellishing  should/ 
be  his  own,  also,  not  that  of  his  defunct  predecessor.     The  pursuits  of  literature, 
science  and  art,  present  the  great  highways  to  eminence  and  distinction.     The 
painter  wields  a  power, — and  the  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  in  all  times  acknowledges 
it,  equal  in  its  enduring  influence  to  that  of  the  author,  or  the  man  of  science. 
We  may  undoubtedly  have  our  several  preferences,  but  comparatively  all  are  agreed 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  great  masters — Rembrandt,  Titian,  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  or  Murillo.     Raphael  is  almost  idolized ;  and  who  that  has  feasted  his 
ravished  gaze  on  his  magnificent  productions,  has  not  felt  his  sense  of  honesty 
brought  to  a  severe  test,  or  in  contemplating  some  of  the  truthful  and  sunny  scenes 
depicted  by  Cuyp,  or  the  carefully  elaborated  pictures  ofGerrard  Dow?     The 
amusing  story  respecting  the  great  artist,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  his  obtuse  monk- 
ish friends,  will  recur  to  most  of  our  readers ;  it  bears  upon  our  subject,  however, 
and  we  therefore,  refer  to  it : — 

Da  Vinci  was  engaged  upon  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Snpper.  The 
Superior  of  the  Brotherhood  for  whose  church  it  was  intended,  complained  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  the  work  was  progressing.  The 
painter,  feeling  justly  indignant  at  the  officious  meddling  of  one  who  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  silent  labor  of  the  mind  required  for  this  elaborate  performance, 
threatened  to  confer  a  favor  upon  the  holy  father,  by  painting  his  visage  for  the 
portrait  of  Judas ;  a  hint  quite  sufficient  to  stop  all  further  proceedings  in  that 
quarter,  for,  however  oblivious  a  man  might  be  to  the  good  or  evil  report  of  those 
immediately  in  juxtaposition  with  him,  this  kind  of  notoriety  was  of  a  character  so 
outrageous,  that  no  ecclesiastic  could  possibly  be  found  to  give  the  least  sanction 
to  it. 

The  literati  have  fewer  advantages,  perhaps,  than  any  other  class,  for  ensuring 
an  unclouded  fame.  It  is  but  recently  that  some  of  our  best  poets,  such  as  Shelley, 
Wordsworth  and  Hood,  have  begun  to  be  appreciated;  the  latter  being  long  re- 
garded as  the  mere  writer  of  a  few  comicalities,  overlooking  altogether  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  his  earnest  and  exquisite  appeals  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity- 
Other  like  instances  might  also  be  quoted.  Fame  is  often  swayed  by  fashion,  and 
her  edicts  are  not  less  arbitrary  or  absolute  in  the  award  of  merit,  than  in  other 
matters.    The  character  of  the  great  lexicographer,  affords  an  instance  in  support 
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of  this  assertion  :  who  would  think  of  tolerating  such  an  amount  of  arrogant  rude- 
ness and  conceit  now  a- days?  There  are  no  Soswell's  to  chronicle,  or  Thraili'a 
to  indulge  such  indelicacies ;  and  yet,  Johnson's  fame  has  survived  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  public  at  the  present  time.  But  even  the  great  master- poet  scarcely 
enjoys  an  universal  fame.  A  few  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  Cesar  and 
Cicero  entered  into  a  paper  war  respecting  the  character  of  Cato ;  the  controversy 
is  not  yet  decided,  and,  judging  from  the  aspect  of  the  affair,  it  is  never  likely  to  be 
adjusted.  The  author,  however,  as  well  as  the  artist,  may  prefer  not  unfrequently 
to  enjoy  his  awards  of  fame  during  his  life-time ;  but  this  very  rational  desire  is  but 
seldom  gratified.  This  is  like  prompt  payment,  to  attain  which,  many  a  thirsty 
aspirant  after  renown,  has  felt  inclined  to  propose  a  compromise  in  the  amount, 
for  the  sake  of  pre-payment;  like  the  impatient  heir,  who,  to  obtain  in  ad- 
vance his  portion  of  the  inheritance,  offered  to  deduct  a  discount  for  cash.  How 
many  an  unfortunate  literary  adventurer  sports  himself,  and  vaunts  with  the  air  of 
a  hero— the  lion  of  a  day — and  passes  into  his  native  oblivion  as  speedily  again. 
Hazlitt  writes  about  an  instance  of  a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  to  whom,  from 
a  habit  of  excessive  talking,  the  certainty  of  seeing  what  he  wrote  in  print  the  next 
day  was  too  remote  a  stimulus  for  his  imagination,  and  who  uniformly  laid  aside  his 
pen  in  the  middle  of  an  article,  if  a  friend  dropped  in,  to  finish  the  subject  more 
effectually  aloud,  so  that  the  approbation  of  his  hearer,  and  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  might  be  co-instantaneous.  The  author  of  Junius* 8  Letters  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  remarkable  an  instance  of  a  writer,  who  has  arrived  at  all  the  public 
honors  of  literature,  without  being  known  by  name  to  a  single  individual,  and  who 
may  be  said  to  have  realized  all  the  pleasures  of  a  posthumous  fame,  while  living, 
without  the  smallest  gratification  of  personal  vanity.  An  author  in  such  circum- 
stances, if  successful,  may  enjoy  in  secret  the  eulogy  of  the  public,  with  the  same 
acute  relish  that  any  person  may  overhear  a  commendation  of  himself;  the  more 
valued,  because  it  may  be  deemed  the  more  sincere  than  if  it  were  personally 
addressed.  Cervantes  was  once  riding  in  company,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
poor  Spanish  student ;  he  accosted  him  and  inquired  his  name — 

"Scarcely  had  the  student  heard  the  name  of  Cervantes,  than  throwing  himself  off*  his 
est,  whilst  his  cloak  lay  tumbled  on  one  side,  and  his  portmanteau  on  the  other,  and  his 
bands  covered  his  face,  he  sprang  towards  me  and  seizing  me  by  the  left  hand,  he  ex- 
claimed— '  This,  then,  is  the  famous  and  honored  author  oi  Don  Quixotte,  the  merriest  of 
writers,  the  favorite  of  the  Muses !'  As  for  me,  when  I  heard  him  pouring  forth  all  these 
praises,  1  thought  myself  obliged  in  politeness  to  answer  him ;  so  embracing  his  neck, 
whereby  I  contrived  to  pull  off  his  bands  altogether,  I  said,  '  1  am  indeed  Cervantes, 
Senor,  but  not  the  favorite  of  the  Muses,  nor  any  other  of  those  fine  things  which  yon 
have  said  of  me.  Pray  sir,  mount  your  ass  again,  and  let  us  converse  together  for  the 
small  remainder  of  our  journey.1  The  good  student  did  as  I  desired.  We  then  drew  bit 
and  proceeded  at  a  more  moderate  pace.  As  we  rode  on,  we  talked  of  my  sickness,  but 
the  student  gave  little  hope,  saying,  '  it  is  an  hydropsy,  which  all  the  water  in  the  ocean, 
if  you  could  drink  it,  could  not  cure ;  you  must  dnuk  less,  Senor  Cervantes,  and  not  ne- 
glect to  eat,  for  mis  alone  can  cure  you.'  '  Many  other  people/  said  I, '  have  told  me  the 
same  thing,  but  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  not  to  drink,  as  if  I  had  been  born  for  nothing 
bat  drinking.  My  life  is  pretty  nearly  ended,  and  to  judge  by  the  quickness  of  my  pulse, 
I  cannot  live  longer  than  next  Sunday.  You  have  made  acquaintance  with  me  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time,  as  I  fear  1  shall  not  live  to  show  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  obliging 
conduct'  Such  was  our  conversation  when  we  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Toledo,  ovei 
which  I  was  to  pass,  while  he  followed  another  route  by  the  bridge  of  Segovia.  As  to 
my  future  history,  I  leave  that  to  the  care  of  Fame.  _  My  friends  will  no  doubt  be  very 
anxious  to  narrate  it,  and  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  it." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  an  incident  given  by  a  contributor  in  the  London 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  referring  to  the  once  "  Cheat  Unknown*  Says  the 
writer, — 

"  Scott  had  tasted  at  our  house  the  Yarmouth  bloaters,  then  an  article  of  less  ravory  no- 
toriety than  at  present ;  allowed  their  superiority  to  the  '  Finnan  baddies,1  and  inquired 
where  they  were  to  be  got.    My  mother,  having  undertaken  the  commission,  applied  to 

our  fishmonger,  Mr.  B ,  of  Billingsgate,  a  most  worthy  and  matter-of-fact  Triton, 

whom  no  one  would  have  suspected  of  an  addiction  to  poetry  or  romance.  Hearing 
that  the  half-hundred  small  fishes  were  to  be  sent  as  far  as  Sussex-place,  he  rather  shook 
Ins  head  at  the  inconvenient  distance. 
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•'  Bather  out  of  our  beat,  ma'am.  There  are  plenty  of  places  where  they  can  be  got 
good." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  I  am  afraid  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  be  disappointed,  having  learn- 
ed that  yoars  are  the  best — " 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ma'am !  God  bless  my  soul,  is  Sir  Walter  in  town  f  Tom,  go  and 
pick  the  very  best  half-hundred  you  can  find  in  that  fresh  lot  from  Yarmouth.  Well,  ma'am, 
and  how  is  he  looking  ?  Why,  if  you  had  told  me  they  were  for  kirn,  I  would  have  sent 
them  to  Jerusalem  or  Johnny  Groat's  house.  Now  mind,  Tom,  that  the  boy  starts  di- 
rectly—re  member,  24  Sussex-place,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 

This  circumstance  being  recounted  to  Scott,  he  cordially  exclaimed — 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  something  like  real,  tangible  fame.  I  like  this  more  than  all  the 
minauderies  of  the  old  French  countesses,  who  used  to  bother  me  at  Paris  with  their 
extravagant  compliments,  and  were  only  thinking.  1*11  be  sworn,  of  their  own  vanity  all 
the  while." 

Few  comparatively,  however,  ever  live  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  praise  to  such  an 
extent ;  they  have  to  work  for  credit,  and  take  their  pay  in  trust ;  the  ungrateful 
public  too,  sometimes  dishonor  the  acceptance,  and  refuse  often  the' just  claim  of 
its  best  and  most  devoted  servants,  while  empiricism  and  quackery  obtain  the  lau- 
rels. 

"  Ah  me— full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
L  While  partial  Fame  doth  with  the  blasts  adorn. 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise, 
Deeds  of  ill  sorts  ana  mischievous  emprise. 

The  architect,  however,  can  rest  upon  his  skill,  and  estimate  his  chances  accord- 
ingly. Brunell  and  Rennie  may  feel  pretty  comfortable  and  secure.  So  may  the 
builder  of  the  Trinity  Church,  provided  the  present  authorities  continue  in  office. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  prided  himself,  not  upon  the  stupendous  Metropolitan  Ca- 
thedral, but  upon  the  comparatively  unassuming  edifice  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East 
It  certainly  is  a  charming  specimen,  with  its  spire  springing  upwards  from  the  roof 
with  so  much  buoyancy  and  grace,  that  it  almost  carries  with  it  the  appearance  of 
insecurity.  This  feeling  wrought  upon  the  fancies  of  several  of  his  associates,  who 
suggested  the  probability  of  danger.  Sir  Christopher,  whose  soul  was  bound  up  in 
this  fabric  of  his  dotage,  expressed  his  determination,  should  such  be  the  case,  that 
he  would  not  survive  what  was  so  choice  a  relic  of  his  fame.  One  dreadful  night, — 
a  night  of  which  the  "  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant"  could  furnish  no  parallel — 
he  was  awoke  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  jumping  up  he  hastened  to  the  church, 
and  ascending  to  its  steeple,  he  remained  there  all  night  long,  mute  with  excite- 
ment, amidst  the  shouting  and  shrieking  of  the  wild  and  angry  elements.  The 
Church  of  St.  Dunstan's  still  remains,  the  endearing  monument  of  hope  and  faith. 

The  statesman,  filling  so  conspicuous  a  situation  in  the  world's  history,  gains 
his  object,  but  too  often,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  dear  or  honorable.  The 
handling  he  is  subjected  to,  requires  strong  nerve.  Whig  or  Tory,  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat, all  have  their  supporters  and  opponents ;  one  class  admire  with  the  greatest 
rapture,  while  the  detestations  of  the  other  are  full  of  gall.  Jackson  and  Adams 
are  enrolled  in  the  archives  of  their  country,  but  who  can  reconcile  their  different 
policies ;  and  it  will  be  well,  if,  in  the  midst  of  such  conflicting  emotions,  their  in- 
tegrity will  be  allowed  to  escape  scatheless.  Blessed  by  some,  (under  very  happy 
auspices,)  and  cursed  by  all  who  cannot  understand,  forming  material  for  ages  yet 
unborn  to  carp  and  cavil  at,  is  the  expense  of  political  greatness.  "  In  it  is  an  un- 
weeded  garden — things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  possess  it  merely."  Richelieu, 
after  humbling  the  monarchy  of  Austria,  and  curbing  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in 
France,  was,  200  years  after  that  event,  despoiled  in  his  tomb,  and  the  head  (from 
which  emanated  such  splendid  combinations)  borne  aloft  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
by  a  miserable  and  infuriate  mob,  as  a  traitor  to  the  "  Majesty  of  the  People.*1 

The  struggle  after  fame  has  often  been  the  very  struggle  of  existence ;  and  we 
peruse  with  bitter  reflection  the  biographies  of  those  whose  march  has  been 
progressive.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  days  and  nights  of  misery,  privation 
and  toil,  which  have  been  the  sad  allotment  and  inheritance  of  many  a  child  of 
genius.  In  a  briefc  but  beautiful  biography  of  Campbell,  the  poet,  published  seve- 
ral years  since,  and  attributed  to  Washington  Irving,  the  following  appropriate  rs- 
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marks  occur,  and  we  transcribe  them,  for  their  appositeness  to  our  purpose,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  their  affecting  beauty.     Says  he  :— 

"  It  has  long  been  deplored  by  authors  as  a  lamentable  troth,  that  tbey  seldom  receive 
impartial  justice  from  the  world  while  living.  The  grave  seems  to  be  the  ordeal  to  which 
their  names  most  be  subjected,  and  from  whence,  if  worthy  of  immortality ,  they  rise  with 

Sure  and  imperishable  lustre.  How  many,  who  have  flourished  in  unmerited  popularity, 
escend  ioto  oblivion,  and  it  may  be  said,  *  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  tneir  works 
do  follow  them.'  Here,  likewise,  many  an  ill-starred  author,  after  struggling  with  penury 
and  neglect,  and  starving  through  a  world  which  he  has  enriched  by  his  talents,  sinks  to 
rest,  and  becomes  a  theme  of  universal  admiration  and  regret.  The  sneers  of  the  cynical, 
the  detraction  of  the  envious,  the  scoffiug  of  the  ignorant,  are  silenced,  at  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  the  tomb ;  and  the  world,  awaking  to  a  sense  of  his  value,  when  he  is  re- 
moved beyond  its  patronage  forever,  monuments  are  erected  to* his  memory,  books  are 
'written  in  his  praise,  and  thousands  will  devour  with  avidity  the  biography  of  a  man, 
whose  life  passed  unnoticed  before  their  eyes.  He  is  like  some  canonized  saint,  at  whose 
shrine  treasures  are  lavished,  and  clouds  of  incense  offered  up  ;  though,  while  living,  the 
slow  hand  of  charity  withheld  the  pittance  that  would  have  soothed  his  miseries." 

Byron,  it  will  be  recollected,  sums  it  all  up  in  a  brief  stanza: — 

°  What  is  the  end  of  Fame  7    'Tis  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper ; 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill. 
Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapour. 
For  this,  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill. 
And  bards  burn,  what  they  call,  the  *  midnight  taper,' 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name ;  a  wretched  picture,  and, worse  bust." 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  strange  phenomenon — an  anomaly — that  the  love  of  fame  should, 
in  spite  of  all  opposing  obstacles  and  discouraging  difficulties,  still  continue  to  fire 
the  energies  of  the  poverty-stricken  and  neglected  sons  of  genius?  How  cold  and 
profitless  the  oblution  of  the  world  to  those  who  have  adorned,  delighted  and 
illumed  it !  When  the  philosopher,  Anaxagoras,  lay  expiring  for  want  of  suste- 
nance, his  pupil,  Pericles,  sent  him  a  sum  of  money;  "  take  it  back,"  said  the  dying 
man,  "  if  he  had  wished  to  keep  the  lamp  alive,  he  ought  to  have  administered  the 
oil  before."  Our  limits  have  expired;  we  close  with  an  eloquent  extract  from  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  our  modern  authorities.  Referring  to  the  hard  conditions  of 
the  children  of  science  and  song,  he  says : — 

"  What  could  ever  reconcile  genius  to  its  sufferings,  its  sacrifices,  its  fevered  inquietudes, 
the  intense  labor  which  can  alone  procure  what  the  shallow  world  deems  the  giant  off- 
spring of  a  momentary  inspiration?  what  conld  ever  reconcile  it  to  these,  but  the  haughty 
and  unquenchable  consciousness  of  internal  power ;  the  hope,  which  has  the  fullness  of 
certainty,  that  in  proportion  to  the  toil  is  the  reward;  the  sanguine  and  impetuous  antici- 
pations of  glory,  which  burst  the  boundaries  of  time  and  space,  and  ranges  with  a  prophet's 
rapture  the  immeasurable  regions  of  immortality.  It  is  too  true  a  picture.  Still,  what 
does  it  prove,  but  that  this  earth  is  no  home  for  the  more  spiritual  part  of  our  nature— 
that  those  destined  to  awaken  our  highest  aspirations,  and  our  tenderest  sympathies,  are 
victims  rather  than  votaries  of  the  divine  light  within  them.  They  gather  from  sorrow  its 
sweetest  emotions ;  they  repeat  of  hope  but  its  noblest  visions ;  they  look  on  nature  with 
an  earnest  love,  which  wins  the  power  of  making  her  hidden  beauty  visible,  and  they 
reduce  the  passionate,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Alas !  they  themselves  are  not  what 
they  paint ;  the  low  want  subdues  the  lofty  will ;  the  small  and  present  vanity  interferes 
with  the  far  and  glorious  aim  ;  but  still,  it  is  something  to  have  looked  beyond  the  common 
sphere,  where  they  were  fated  to  struggle.  They  paid  in  themselves  the  bitter  penalty 
of  not  realizing  their  own  ideal ;  but  mankind  have  to  be  thankful  for  the  generous  legacy 
of  thought  and  harmony,  bequeathed  by  those  who  were  among  earth's  proscribed  and 
miserable  beings.     Fame  is  bought  by  happiness." 
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We  had  no  share  in  the  third  day's  perils — 
Kept  in  the  camp  'till  near  the  hour  of  noon, 
We  then  rode  forth,  and,  midway  'tween  the 

camp 
And  town,  found  the  reserve,  which  on  its 

arras 
Was  lying,  just  on  the  verge  of  danger, 
Ready  to  throw  in  aid  where'er  requir'd. 
The  Mexican  artillery  thus  far 
Could  come — no  farther ;  there  its  fiercest  balls 
Roll'd  to  their  rest,  and  all  as  harmless  lay, 
As  they  had  never  through  the  raptur'd  air 
Boom'd  for  some  moments  with  the  lightning's 

speed. 
A  child,  uninjured,  could  have  pick'd  them  up. 
The  plain  before  us,  swept  by  these  missiles, 
Slop'd  t'  wards  the  town,  which  spread  along 

the  foot  • 

Of  mountains,  rising,  with  a  shelf  or  two, 
Right  upwards  like  a  mighty  wall,  thatseemM 
To  hold  the  sky  aloft,  as  it  had  been 
The  dome  of  tnis  vast  amphitheatre. 
There  was  a  rupture  in  this  mighty  wall, 
Where  hills  were  all  confus'dly  tumbled  'bout, 
Like  blocks  that  once  had  fill'd  it  up.  On  one, 
The  ruins  of  a  palace  stood.    'Twas  there 
A  gorgeous  prelate,  in  much  earlier  days, 
Ere  revolutionary  throes  shook  down 
Old  Principalities  and  Powers,  had  built 
A  mansion  suited  to  his  pride ;  above 
All  others  in  position,  as  in  style. 
In  troubled  times  high  places  are  brought  low. 
This  palace,  better  fitted  for  a  tow'r, 
Abandon'd  by  its  mitred  occupants. 
Soon  dofTd  its  priestly  robes,  and  took  the 

mail 
Of  war.    Out  of  its  deep-set  windows  look'd 
The  cannon's  muzzle;  while,  piere'd  with 

loopholes, 
Turret  and  wall  a  threat'ning  aspect  wore. 
And,  nOjW,  new  armor  it  had  girded  on: 
Pitch,  parapet,  a  panoply  of  heavy  strength, 
In  artful  zigzag  ran  around  its  base. 
And  'yond  this  palace-hill,  another  ridge 
Was  seen ;  its  outer  guard ;  all  fene'd  for  war. 

These  heights  had  all  been  ta'en.    The  outer 

one 
The  first  day's  fight  had  won,  when,  turn'd 

around, 
Its  guns,  like  traitors,  on  the  palace  bore, 
And  help'd  to  beat  down  that  they  once  sus- 
tained. 
And  now,  while  yet  we  look'd,  the  palace 

guns 
Themselves  were  blazing  on  the  town  below, 
And  scatt'ring  friendly  ranks,  and  breaching 

walls 
They  were  intended  to  protect    And  while 
We  gaz'd  on  these  strange  changes,  lo !  a  flash 
And  smoke,  follow'd  by  loud  report,  led  us 
To  lift  our  eyes  up  to  the  mountain  shelf 
Behind  the  town.  Whose  gun,  we  ask'd,  was 
this? 


We  saw  a  pathway,  which  ran  steeply  up 
To  where  tnis  eagle  had  his  eyry  built. 
It  seem'd  a  goat's- path  only;  still,  we  knew 
Our  guns  been  wheel'd  up  a  scarp  like  this. 
Shot  after  shot  came  plunging  down,  and  we, 
We  left  in  painful  doubt  whose  blood  they 

spilt, 
The  Mexicans  or  ours ;  for  well  we  knew 
Our  troops  already  fought  within  the  town, 
It  was  a  glorious  spectacle !    The  plain — 
The  line  of  battlemented  roofs  beyond; 
The  everlasting  hills  o'erhanging  all, 
(Battling,  so  high  and  near,  the  sun  did  __ 
To  set  'mid  afternoon,)  each  cannon's  peal 
Returning  quick  and  sharp  upon  the  ear, 
As  if  the  fight  was  not  in  open  air. 

Our  troops  a  batt'ry  held,  won  the  first  day 
O'er  heaps  of  those  who  fell  beneath  its  fire. 
Its  precincts  were  all  bath'd  in  gallant  blood. 
Like  as  a  scythe,  it  mow'd  the  level  plain 
In  front,  and  cut  down  rankswith  fearful  sweep. 
Still,  did  our  ranks,  tho'  thinn'd,  press  bravery 

on; 
And,  wheeling  round  its  rear,  pour'd  thro'  its 

gorge 
A  stream  of  fire,  that  swept  its  ramparts 

clean. 
Here,  as  on  vantage  ground,  thro'  the  first 

day 
The  fight  was  wag'd;  the  captur'd  guns,  re* 

vers'd, 
Batt'ring  the  streets  in  rivalry  with  ours. 
The  second  day,  a  tall  Cathedral's  spires 
Had  been  their  aim,  whose  vaulted  aisles, 

'twas  said, 
Were  made  the  foeman's  magazine.  Nodthen 
We  knew  the  ammunition  'neath  its  roof, 
Fir'd  by  a  shell  of  ours,  had  thrown  one  half 
The  town,  with  its  dense  multitudes,  in  air. 
The  bell  was  struck  by  one,  which  gave  s 

sound, 
Telling  how  near  destruction  was  at  hand. 
That   made   those   multitudes   with   horror 

shrink. 

On  the  third  day,  at  noontide  hour,  our  troops. 
That  held  the  captur'd  battery,  the  town  x 
Had  enter'd,  and  street  after  street  had  ta'en, 
Spite  of  the  barricades  that  pent  them  up. 
And  like  intrenchments  made  them  all.    Each 

house, 
Too,  made  of  stone,  flat  roof  d,  with  battle- 
ments, 
A  castle  was. —  Twas  a  strange  sight  to  see 
Our  horse-artill'ry  thrust  into  these  streets, 
To  meet  the  fire  from  ev'ry  crevice  there. 
How  could  the  noble  animals  be  sav'd 
From  certain  death?    A  broad,  unflinching 

mark. 
The  brazen  pieces,  too!    Could  any  there 
Be  serving  them,  and  live  ?    The  infantry 
Could  fire  from  covers,— from  roof,  and  flank- 
ing  walls; 
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But,  with  the  bold,  there's  management   De- 

tach'd, 
At  times,  the  team  would  shelter  find  in  yards, 
Or  in  some  orange  garden  stamp  and  fret, 
While,  near  some  salient  wall,  the  cannon 

mask'd 
And  charg'd,  a  moment  forward  would  be 

wheel'd, 
As  foemen  show'd  themselves,  belch  forth 

their  balls, 
And  then  recoil    Tis  true,  some  fell  each 

round; 
Bnt,  more  the  foe.    Thus  horizontal  shot, 
Our  shells  Went  battering  on  from  house  to 

house, 
Until  they  burst ;  mayhap  before  some  door, 
Or  window;  breaking  in  upon  a  group, 
Huddled  away  in  some  dark  corner  there, 
Hoping  for  shelter  from  the  novel  storm. 

While  all  intently  on  this  scene  did  watch 
Its  progress  mark'd  by  ev'ry  smoke  that  rose; 
Our  ears  alive  to  every  deep  and  sharp  report, 
Marking  the  cannon's  slow  but  sure  advance, 
And  ho.w  the  musketry  around  it  hung— - 
That  tidings  came,  saying  the  mountain  gun 
Was  ours,  tho'  late  the  Mexicans' ;  the  same 
That  had  the  previous  day  the  palace  shook ' 
Now  sending  down,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud, 
Its  show'r  of  bolts  upon  the  shrinking  town. — 
But,  one  suspense  upon  another  crowds. 
All  bush'd  the  Bishop',*  Palace  had  become, 
The  Mountain  Batt'ry,  too,  had  ceas'd  its  fire. 
Had  Mexicans  this  eagle  scarM  away? 
And  soon  we  saw  new  smoke  in  volumes 

rise 
From  out  new  quarters  of  the  town,  follow'd 
By  echoes  loud,  that  spoke  artill'ry  there. 
Whence  came  these  guns  ?    Again  we  ask'd 

ourselves. 
Each  smoke  rose  nearer  t'wards  the  central 

point, 
The  spire-topp'd  church,  that  on  the  .Plata 

stood, 
fTond  which  our  columns,  on  the  other  side, 
Were  onwards  pressing.    Soon  their  shots 

might  cross! 
Twas  fearful  to  suppose  they  both  were  ours. 
In  anxious  contemplation  long  we  stood, 
Watching  each  sulph'rous  column  as  it  rose, 
Listing  each  echo  in  its  sharp  rebound ; 
When  tidings  came.,  that  these,  too,  were  our 

own. 
The  silence  on  the  heights  had  only  been 
The  stillness  that  oft  ushers  in  the  storm. 
These  heights  had  gathered  up  their  scatterM 

strength, 
And  poured  it  down,  like  crested  wave  on 

wave, 
Upon  the  town  beneath.    A  double  fight 
Thus  rag'd,  and,  with  tremendous  energy, 
From  each  extremity  was  cutting  off 
House  after  house,  square  after  square,  until 
The  narrow'd  remnant  scarcely  secm'd  to 
leave 
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A  space  for  arm'd  and  unarm'd  hemm'd  in 

there. 
Its  mil  most  certain  we  had  deem'd,  had  not 
The  fort,  whose  embrasures  swept  all  the 

plain; 
Standing  apart— strong  in  its  loneliness  ; 
Commanding  all,  by  naught  commanded;  still, 
Like  him  of  Gath,  stood  in  the  front  of  all, 
Bidding  defiance  So  our  armed  hosts. 

This  citadel,  this  tow'r  of  strength,  from  first 
Had  been  the  cynosure  of  all  our  eyes. 
Twas  low,  scarce  seen,  crouch'd  like  a  lion 

there; 
And  yet  it  had  a  most  romantic  lode 
Twas  call'd  the  "Old  Cathedral"  fort,  for 

there 
The  prelate,  who  the  palace  built,  had  laid 
A  broad  foundation  for  a  church,  whose  size 
Should  match  his  dwelling  in  magnificence. 
Twelve  massive  columns,  all  of  tow'r-tike 

breadth, 
Maphap  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  coign 
Ana  buttress  bold,  still  stand  (and  may  still 

stand 
For  ages,  if  no  earthquake  shake  them  down,) 
To  show  how  little  he  achieved.  Bound  these, 
The  dark  memorials  of  an  earlier  day, 
Were  trae'd  the  rampart,  (all  hewn  masonry.) 
The  ditch,  with  bastions  looking  right  and  left* 
Each  possible  approach  to  guard,  and  meet 
Intrusive  boldness  with  a  certain  death. 

We  oft  would  fain  have  scanned  this  citadel 
More  near,  the  better  its  resisting  pow'r 
To  know ;  whether  we  might  by  fierce  assault, 
Tho'  drenching  ditch  and   embrasure  with 

blood,  • 

Carry  its  walls;  but  we  would  also  know, 
What  were  those  giant  sentinels  within 
Its  belt,  whose  plumes  (for  tall,  rank  weeds 

and  shrubs 
Grew  on  each  column,)  nodded  in  thebreese. 
But,  more  than  Janus-Uke2  all  ways  it  look'd ; 
None  could  approach  it  with  a  hope  to  live. 
It  vomited  its  fires  on  every  side. 
The  engineer,  whose  glass  its  length  and 

breath 
Would  spy;  the  lover  of  romance,  whose 


O'erFook'd  the  walls,  and  fasten'd  on  the  host 
Of  grey  remains,  that  seem'd  to  have  no  part 
Nor  lot  in  the  dread  warfare  round  their  base  ; 
Alike  were  balk'd  in  their  attempts  to  scan, 
More  near,  this  strong,  this  genii-guarded, 
place. 

Thus  'stood  the  battle,  when  the  sun  went 

down, 
And  left  night's  shadow's  o'er  the  slain  to  fall 
Again ;  the  third  time,  like  a  shroud,  it  thus 
Had  covered  them :  for  war's  stern  work  had 

left 
No  interval,  for  three  long,  weary  days, 
To  dig  for  them  a  hasty  sepulchre. 


YOL.  XX. — NO.  CYII. 
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STSTflM  OP  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 
IV. 

ON   THE   POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  distinction  between  pbilosopby  and  the  sciences  is  essentially  a 
transitory  one ;  philosophy  being  merely  a  general  science,  and  each 
special  science  a  particular  philosophy.  The  end  and  the  procedure  are 
manifestly  the  same  in  both.  When,  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  Socra- 
tes severed  philosophy  from  the  sciences,  which,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
labors  of  the  ancient  sages,  Anaxagoras,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Arc, 
bad  been  previously  confounded,  he  was  instinctively  impelled  by  a  ne- 
cessity that  became  afterward  still  more  urgent  His  good  sense  was) 
struck  at  observing  that  moral  and  social  phenomena  completely  eluded 
the  vain  physical  explications  of  the  contemporaneous  sciences,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  positive  conceptions  had  already  attained  a  degree  of 
consistency  that  bardly  allowed  of  their  accepting  the  characteristic  me- 
thods of  theology  and  metaphysics.  Thus  the  tendency  to  a  schism  was 
reciprocal,  and  the  sciences  would  inevitably  have  been  severed  from 
the  philosophical  system,  had  not  Socrates  effected  in  advance  an  inverse 
disjunction.  Is  it  not  well  known  that  Hippocrates  was  supposed  to 
have  separated  medicine  from  philosophy,  the  former  of  which,  as  con- 
nected with  biology,  was  enveloped  in  general  speculations  % 

Thus,  the  two-fold  impossibility  of  adapting  the  scientific  method  to 
the  study  of  moral  and  social  phenomena,  and  of  subjecting  the  phenome- 
na of  physical  nature  to  theological  or  metaphysical  explications,  was 
urgently  felt  in  Greece  about  the  time  of  Pericles.  This  fact  was  assu- 
redly a  most  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Thence- 
forward, the  positive  sciences  continued  their  slow  and  gradual  elabora- 
tion, progressively  casting  off,  according  to  their  smaller  degrees  of  conn 
plication,  the  philosophical  swaddling-clothes  which  had  protected  their 
infancy,  and  establishing  on  firmer  ground  an  independence  originally 
precarious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  and  social  world  was  control- 
led by  religious  and  metaphysical  conceptions.  At  this  important  peri- 
od, the  ancient  theological  unity,  of  which  Egypt  has  exhibited  the  best 
known  type,  was  completely  ruptured.  Of  the  two  fragments,  the  one 
pursued  its  course  in  the  primitive  orbit  of  absolute  notions,  whilst  the 
other  entered  on  a  new  career,  that  of  observation  and  experiment ;  for 
though  these  had  already  furnished  materials  to  art,  they  had  never  yet 
been  ranked  among  scientific  processes.  Such  were  the  respective  cha- 
racters then  permanently  impressed  upon  science  and  philosophy,  and 
which  have  continued  more  and  more  to  estrange  them  from  each  other. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  two  leading  methods  was  then  uncer- 
tain. In  order  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mutual  relations  resulting 
from  their  separation,  it  was  requisite  either  that  metaphysics  should 
succeed  in  establishing  its  own  distinctive  principles  on  a  solid  basis,  or 
else  that  positive  science  should  prove  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
solution  of  those  questions  which  had  been  originally  monopolized  by  its 
rival.    Neither  of  these  conditions  has  been  realized.    On  the  one  hand, 
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the  metaphysical  spirit  was  doomed  to  incessant  fluctuations ;  on  the 
other,  experience  exhibited  a  property  never  previously  suspected,  that 
of  originating  scientific  notions  through  the  process  of  induction  and 
deduction,  and  thus  of  gradually  conducting  the  human  mind  to  those 
general  views  which  had  seemed  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
metaphysical  philosophy.  In  this  manner,  a  situation  has  at  length  been 
reached,  the  inverse  of  that  which  we  remarked  as  characterising  the  age 
of  Socrates:  then,  through  the  progress  of  ideas,  there  occurred  a  neces- 
sary separation  between  philosophy  and  the  sciences;  now,  through  the 
same  progress,  their  reunion  has  become  inevitable. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  things*  Hypotheses,  originally  theologi- 
cal, and  afterward  metaphysical,  predominated  in  the  early  stages  of 
humanity,  sustained  its  steps  and  favored  its  development.  Apart  from 
these  stood  the  investigation  of  real  laws,  a  method  slow,  doubtful  and 
vacillating  at  the  outset,  but  rapidly  gathering  strength  when  the  first 
difficulties  had  been  fairly  overcome.  The  collision  was  unavoidable, 
and  being,  moreover,  spontaneous  and  successive,  it  gradually  weakened 
the  influence  of  those  primitive  hypotheses.  Heretofore,  the  opposition 
has  been  merely  partial ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  universal,  embracing 
the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge. 

In  the  state  of  generality  which  the  sciences  have  now  attained,  noth- 
ing further  remains  but  to  co-ordinate  them  into  a  system ;  at  which  point 
they  will  completely  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  philosophy  ;  that  is,  they 
will  supply  the  first  principles  of  all  our  notions  ranged  in  a  natural 
order.     This  last  labor  M.  Comte  has  executed  in  his  work. 

But  first,  we  must  precisely  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the  speculative 
domain ;  in  other  words,  we  must  determine  the  exact  number  of  the 
pure  sciences,  or  those  corresponding  to  distinct  general  laws.  For  in* 
stance,  both  astronomy  and  chemistry  are  pure  or  speculative  sciences, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  is  relative  to  die  geometrical  and  dynamical  laws 
which  govern  our  celestial  system,  and  the  latter  to  those  which  predo- 
minate in  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  bodies.  Geology,  how* 
ever,  is  not  a  pure  science,  as  it  relates  to  a  particular  natural  object,  the 
terrestrial  globe,  and  obtains  the  means  of  its  difficult  investigations  en- 
tirely from  the  pure  sciences,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  &c 

Such  is  the  important  distinction  between  the  abstract  and  concrete 
sciences.  Philosophy, — itself  eminently  speculative,- — can  of  course 
only  embrace  the  speculative  sciences.  These,  then,  must  be  enumera- 
ted, that  we  may  at  once  have  before  us  the  whole  domain  of  the  positive 
philosophy* 

M.  Comte  distinguishes  six  pure  sciences,  mathematics,  astronomy,  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  biology  and  social  science.  The  subjects  of  mathematics  are 
the  laws  of  space  and  of  motion :  Astronomy  considers  the  distances,  magni- 
tudes, forms,  orbits,  and  accelerating  forces  of  the  bodies  of  our  solar  system: 
Physics  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  gravity,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
light,  and  sonorous  vibrations :  Chemistry  penetrates  into  the  molecular 
constitution  of  substances,  enumerates  the  undecomposab'e,  or,  at  least, 
undecomposed  elements,  and  determines  the  conditions  regulating  their 
definite  combinations :  Biology  investigates  the  forms  which  life  assumes 
from  the  lowest  vegetable  to  man,  institutes  among  these  beings  a  hie- 
rarchy exactly  conformed  to  their  increasing  complexity  and  elevation, 
aims  to  ascertain  the  constant  relation  existing  between  the  anatomical 
structure  and  the  function,  establishes  the  ascendency  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties in  the  superior  orders  of  animals,  and,  combining  with  the  conside- 
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ration  of  these  faculties  tbat  of  tboir  organ,  contests  tbe  exclusive  claim 
of  metaphysics  to  tbe  study  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature :  Final- 
ly, social  science  traces  tbe  evolution  of  society,  distinguishes  its  neces- 
sary phases,  and  assigns  the  law  of  these  mutations  : — with  greater  gene- 
rality and  justness  than  the  doctrines  of  Bossuetand  Condorcet,  it  equally 
accounts  for  fetichiam,  polytheism,  monotheism,  and  the  era  of  revolu- 
tion, demonstrates  the  necessary  instability  of  these  transitory  states,  and 
foresees  the  final  advent  of  positive  conceptions.  In  this  brief  summary 
is  comprised  the  whole  system  of  human  knowledge.  Nothing  is  omitted, 
except  what  is  inaccessible  to  man's  intelligence,  the  investigation  of  first 
and  of  final  causes. 

Here  visibly  appears  the  distinctive  character  of  the  positive  philoso- 
phy. Every  category  of  phenomena  is  exhibited  in  subjection  to  immu- 
table laws.  Now,  as  heretofore,  Earth,  with  her  sister  planets,  travels 
from  West  to  East,  perpetually  augmenting  the  eternal  series  of  yester- 
days. Slill  does  the  electric  meteor  dart  from  its  cloudy  envelope  and 
interrupt  the  calm  of  the  atmosphere.  Still  does  a  secret  effort  direct 
the  magnetized  needle  toward  the  poles  of  our  globe.  Still  do  intimate 
forces  solicit  the  union  of  elements,  and  compound  from  two  subtle  gases 
those  tumultuous  seas  that  shake  their  barriers  of  rocks.  Still  does  life, 
by  a  strange  transformation,  convert  into  muscles,  and  bones,  and  nerves, 
the  gross  materials  scattered  through  the  air,  the  earth  and  the  waters. 
Here  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  things  as  we  know  them ;  they  form 
the  horizon  of  the  human  mind,  beyond  which  it  can  see  nothing  but 
infinite  vacuity.  Thus,  before  our  physical  sight,  are  vainly  displayed 
the  vast  spaces  and  the  unbounded  blue  of  the  celestial  depths  ;  extent 
alone  is  an  effectual  obstacle,  and  the  eye  has  no  power  to  reach  those 
immeasurable  distances. 

These  laws  which  govern  all  things  may  be  discovered  by  our  intelli- 
gence; farther  than  these,  it  cannot  proceed.  Every  attempt  to  pass 
beyond  them  inevitably  leads  to  vagueness  and  obscurity,  whilst  ail 
investigation  restricted  to  their  action  and  combinations  is  fixed,  deter- 
minate, and,  therefore,  positive.  When  we  discard  all  that  should  be 
discarded,  nothing  remains  beside  the  six  sciences  enumerated.  Exert 
our  reason  as  we  may,  we  shall  finally  either  arrive  at  some  one  of  them, 
or  we  shall  pass,  or  rather,  seem  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  our  facul- 
ties, and,  instead  of  considering  real  questions,  we  shall  but  agitate  fan- 
tasies and  hypotheses,  destined,  as  tbe  history  of  religions  and  philoso- 
phies evinces,  gradually  to  lose  their  hold  on  human  convictions.  All 
that  we  can  possibly  know  is  evidently  relative  to  the  mathematical 
notions  of  space  and  of  motion,  to  our  own  solar  system,  to  the  action  of 
those  physical  agents  which  govern  all  things  around  us,  to  the  combina- 
tions of  chemical  elements,  to  the  series  of  living  beings  at  whose  head 
stands  man,  and,  finally,  to  the  conditions  under  which  society  is  deve- 
loped. Beyond  this  circle  we  can  only  conceive  of  speculations  touch- 
ing essences  and  ultimate  causes,  questions  lying  wholly  without  the 
range  of  experience.  The  human  mind,  whatever  device  it  may  employ, 
can  never  subject  them  to  its  analysis,  and,  itself  a  product  of  those 
causes  which  produce  all  things,  restricted  in  its  researches  to  a  mere 
corner  of  the  universe,  incapable  of-  combining  complex  ideas  except 
within  very  narrow  limits,— even  could  it  succeed  in  heaping  Ossa  upon 
Pelion  it  would  be  not  one  step  nearer  the  inaccessible  end  toward 
which  it  has  so  long  aspired. 

The  positive  philosophy,  then,  is  embraced  in  the  system  of  the  sci- 
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ences.  Still,  however,  these  can  be  regarded  only  as  materials,  until  the 
completion  of  a  two-fold  labor,  namely,  a  systematic  classification,  and 
an  exposition  of  the  most  general  principles  by  which  each  science  is 
characterized. 

The  six  sciences  are  ranged  by  M.  Oomte  thus :  Mathematics,  Astro- 
nomy, Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Social  Science.  The  following 
are  the  reasons  which  justify  this  classification  and  preclude  every  other. 
The  first  place  is  due  to  mathematics  from  its  eminent  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter. By  pure  ratiocination,  grounded  on  a  very  small  number  of 
principles  directly  suggested  by  experience,  it  has  attained  the  most  sur- 
prising development.  Of  all  the  sciences,  it  depends  least  on  experi- 
mental data,  and  is  most  largely  indebted  to  the  internal  action  of  the 
human  mind.  No  one  can  fail  to  wonder  that  truths  of  such  extreme  sim- 
plicity should  conduct  to  important  results  and  comprehensive  formulae. 
As  this  science  is  independent  of  all  the  others,  and  is  likewise  more 
general  than  any,  (for  what  more  general  than  our  notions  of  space  and 
motion  %)  it  merits  the  first  position  in  the  scientific  hierarchy. 

Astronomy,  for  a  similar  reason,  occupies  the  second.  Here,  observa- 
tion acquires  an  important  and  extended  office.  All  the  results  Astrono- 
my has  attained,  are  originally  due  to  a  patient  and  careful  study  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  which  circumstance  renders  it  far  more  complex 
than  mathematics.  It  directly  depends,  however,  on  the  latter,  inas- 
much as  the  means  it  possesses  of  connecting  its  observations,  of  deduc- 
cing  the  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  the  forms  of  the  orbits,  are 
drawn  entirely  from  geometry  and  mechanics. 

Next  after  the  consideration  of  space  and  motion,  and  the  study  of  the 
celestial  system,  we  come  to  the  less  general  phenomena  of  physics. 
Here,  also,  the  intervention  of  mathematics  is  indispensable ;  for  without 
this  guide,  which  conducts  the  human  mind  into  the  recesses  of  nature, 
which  sometimes  rectifies  observation  and  sometimes  precedes  it,  our 
theories  would  be  far  less  certain  and  less  comprehensive.  With  astro- 
nomy physics  is  manifestly  connected,  by  means  of  the  most  perfect  of 
all  its  branches,  the  theory  of  terrestrial  gravity,  a  mere  particular  case  of 
the  celestial  phenomenon.  Notwithstanding  the  powerful  aid  it  derived 
from  mathematics,  and  the  possibility  of  varying  its  experiments  without 
limit,  how  far,  nevertheless,  is  physics  from  having  attained  the  regularity 
and  perfection  of  the  two  anterior  sciences !  The  fact  is  owing  to  this, 
that  in  the  former,  the  necessary  data  of  experience  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  greatly  complicate  the  investigation.  It  is  but  rarely,  and 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  that  the  mathematical  instrument  can 
be  applied  to  the  real  phenomenon  as  it  is  actually  manifested.  History, 
moreover,  justifies  this  hierarchical  subordination  of  physics  relatively  to 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  for  in  these  last  the  Greeks  had  made  no 
small  advances,  whilst  the  existence  of  the  former  was  yet  barely  begun. 

Passing  now  to  phenomena  still  more  special,  we  arrivo  at  the  science 
which  investigates  the  molecular  actions  of  the  elements  of  bodies. 
Chemistry  must  evidently  be  ranked  after  physics,  for,  on  the  one  hand  it 
is  indebted  to  the  latter  for  certain  indispensable  principles,  and,  on  the 
other,  heat,  light  and  electricity  are  the  producing  or  modifying  causes  of 
many  chemical  phenomena.  This  subordination,  arising,  as  we  see,  out 
of  the  nature  of  things,  is  likewise  manifested  in  history,  where  chemistry 
appeara  as  a  science  of  very  recent  origin.  Prior  to  the  admirable  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  century,  there  had  been  alchemists,  men  who  were 
indefatigable  in  the  labors  of  the  furnace,  and  who,  in  their  pursuit  of  an 
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object  purely  visionary,  bad  occasionally  fallen  on  valuable  truths.  To 
them  succeeded  chemists,  who  collected  numerous  facts,  which,  however, 
they  were  still  unable  to  coordinate  into  a  scientific  system.  Here,  it 
may  be  remarked,  ends  the  influence  of  mathematics,  an  influence  abso- 
lute in  astronomy,  important  even  in  physics,  but  in  chemistry  hardly 
perceptible.  Thus  deprived  of  a  powerful  auxiliary,  our  theories  become 
far  more  restricted  in  their  extent  and  means  of  prevision,  a  defect  which 
is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  subsequent  departments  of  know- 
ledge. 

Next  in  the  series  stands  biology,  the  grand  science  of  living  beings. 
From  chemistry  alone  it  learns  that  the  organized  tissues  are  composed 
of  those  inorganic  elements  which  are  diffused  throughout  nature;  that 
there  is  going  on  an  incessant  transformation  of  materials  in  the  interior 
of  animated  bodies ;  and  that  nutrition,  which,  with  reproduction,  con- 
stitutes the  entire  life  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  basis  or  all  animal  life, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  phenomenon  of  composition  and  decomposi- 
tion. The  connexion  between  biology  and  chemistry  is  so  intimate  as  to 
have  caused  a  certain  confusion  between  the  two,  apparent  in  what  is 
falsely  styled  organic- chemistry.  An  historical  fact  should  be  here  noted, 
namely,  that  biology,  notwithstanding  its  hierarchical  subordination  to 
chemistry,  is  of  much  older  date ;  for  the  labors  of  Aristotle,  Herophilue, 
Erasistratus  and  Galen,  were  of  a  truly  positive  character.  As  biology 
could  be  attacked  immediately  through  anatomy,  the  earliest  studies  were 
directed  to  investigating  the  functions  of  the  several  organs.  But  the 
ancients  were  extremely  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  nutrition,  the  basis  of 
all  vitality ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  a  science  connecting  the  inorganic  with 
the  organic  world,  little  could  be  known  touching  the  elaboration  by 
which  living  tissues  are  produced  from  mere  brute  materials.  Biology, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been,  and  was  not,  an  organized  department  of 
knowledge,  until  after  the  creation  of  chemistry.  Such  is  the  true  his- 
torical view  and  the  philosophical  explanation  of  a  seeming  anomaly. 

Finally,  in  the  sixth  rank  stands  social  science.  It  can  scarcely  be 
requisite  to  indicate  its  relative  subordination  to  biology.  The  study  of 
man  in  society  is  necessarily  grounded  on  the  consideration  of  man  as  an 
individual,  and  moreover,  (in  order  to  the  consistence  of  our  theories,)  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  life  is  manifested.  In 
a  word,  biology  constitutes  the  basis  of  social  science,  as  chemistry  is  the 
immediate  foundation  of  biology.  Nor  can  the  fact  require  any  elaborate 
proof  that  the  place  of  social  science,  historically  as  well  as  hierarchically, 
is  posterior  to  that  of  all  the  others.  It  has  been  precisely  since  these 
were  extended  and  systematized,  that  the  most  frequent  and  well- 
grounded  attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  the  former. 

The  coordination  which  we  have  thus  exhibited,  is  grounded  on  the 
independence  of  each  anterior  science  with  respect  to  its  successor,  and 
the  dependence  Of  this  last  with  respect  to  the  preceding ;  on  the  de- 
creasing generality  of  the  subjects  of  investigation  as  we  ascend  in  the 
series,  namely,  space  and  motion,  the  celestial  system,  physical  agents, 
chemical  combinations,  life,  society;  finally,  on  the  historical  develop- 
ment itself,  through  which  the  sciences  have  always  appeared  succes- 
sively, and  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  complication.  This  arrangement 
carries  its  own  demonstration  along  with  it,  and  it  allows  us  to  contem- 
plate the  several  categories  of  natural  phenomena,  each  subjected  to  in- 
variable laws,  producing  by  their  combinations  the  spectacle  of  our  world. 
We  thus  reach  the  highest  point  which  man  can  attain— a  point  that 
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overlooks  the  whole  possible  field  of  human  knowledge ;  not  a  cfoud-capi 
and  dizzy  height,  but  a  true  philosophical  position,  from  which  nothing 
escapes  our  view,  and  all  things  are  seen  in  their  real  relations. 

This  systematic  coordination  throws  a  continual  light  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  each  of  the  particular  sciences,  and,  showing  as  it  does,  their 
manifold  actions  on  each  other,  it  well  prepares  the  mind  to  estimate  their 
methods  and  results.  A  single  glance  indicates  the  general  character  of 
the  process  employed  in  each,  and,  aa  we  pass  from  one'  science  to  an- 
other, we  see  how  this  instinctive  procedure  becomes  changed  and  modi- 
fied, according  to  circumstances.  It  is  here,  that  the  elementary  logic  so 
well  orgauized  by  Aristotle,  becomes  speculative  logic,  and  constitutes, 
through  a  combination  of  particular  methods,  the  general  method  of  the 
human  mind.  In  mathematics,  the  office  of  deduction  is  most  extended 
and  remarkable,  an  infinite  multitude  of  connected  propositions  being 
here  derived  from  a  few  axioms  discovered  almost  intuitively.  Induction, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  collects  general  laws  from  particular  phenomena, 
acquires  a  special  and  increasing  importance  in  the  subsequent  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  As  only  one  sense,  the  sight,  is  made  use  of  in 
astronomy,  and  as  we  are  totally  unable  to  modify  the  action  of  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena,  it  is  clear  that  the  single  process  cultivated  in  this 
science  is  observation,  which  can  nowhere  else  be  found  so  perfectly 
developed.  In  physics  and  chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agents 
are  within  our  control ;  their  number  is  limited,  and  we  are  able  to  mo- 
dify any  one  of  them,  leaving  the  others  to  their  natural  course.  In 
this  consists  experimentation,  of  which  these  two  branches  of  knowledge 
exhibit  the  most  admirable  models.  It  is  here  only  that  we  can  learn 
properly  to  appreciate  the  results  of  this  process  in  other  sciences, 
where  it  is  far  less  applicable  and  less  pure.  As  chemistry  is  the  link 
connecting  the  inorganic  with  the  organic  world,  its  character  is  neces- 
sarily determined  by  this  intermediate  position ;  whilst,  therefore,  with 
physics,  it  institutes  experiments,— with  biology  it  classifies.  To  form 
a  true  philosophical  nomenclature,  that  is,  to  impose  systematic  denomi- 
nations indicating  the  character  of  things,  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
speculative  logic,  and  though,  indeed,  appertaining  to  biology,  it  is  still 
more  perfectly  manifested  in  chemistry.  A  good  nomenclature  is  here  a 
summary  of  the  whole  science,  indicating  the  composition  of  each  sub- 
stance, and  containing,  as  it  were,  an  abridgment  of  its  history.  In  pro- 
portion as  chemistry  advances,  this  two- fold  property  will  necessarily 
receive  increased  development;  and  accordingly,  an  admirable,  though 
now  insufficient  nomenclature,  was  constructed  by  the  principal  founders 
of  it*  In  this  respect,  the  same  degree  of  perfection  can  never  be  at- 
tained in  botany,  zoology,  anatomy  or  pathology  :  chemistry  alone  admits 
of  a  nomenclature  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  simple,  and  also  directly 
relative  to  the  grand  feature  of  the  science,  the  composition  of  substances. 

Biology  exhibits  a  different  character,  and  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  general  method.  Here,  all  beings,  from  their  conception  in  the 
vegetable  grain  or  in  the  animal  ovula,  down  to  the  period  of  their  senile 
decline,  manifest  successive  variations  intimately  linked  together,  whilst, 
moreover,  the  influences  of  the  ambient  medium,  and  of  nutrition,  pro- 
duce radical  modifications  in  the  same  being,  suggesting  perpetual  con- 
nexions and  similitudes.  Thence  arises  the  analogical  method,  so  emi- 
nently adapted  to  biology,  and  nowhere  else  so  constantly  and  usefully 
employed.  Finally,  a  process  imperfectly  developed  in  biology,  and  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  ages  id  but  the  rudiment,  acquires  its  complete 
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importance  in  the  theory  of  societies.  Here,  the  investigation  proceeds*, 
not  by  Bimple  comparison,  but  by  gradual  filiation.  The  brief  evolution 
of  the  individual  could  never  have  given  rise  to  the  historical  method, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  directly  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
successive  phases  of  humanity.  Such  are  those  particular  processes  of 
which  the  totality  constitutes,  according  to  M.  Comte's  felicitous  expres- 
sion, the  general  power  of  the  human  mind. 

So  much  for  method  :  let  us  now  turn  to  the  result.  By  thus  embra- 
cing all  phenomena  whatsoever  under  a  single  common  view,  and  tracing 
out  their  mutual  co-relation,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conviction 
that  these  phenomena  are  subjected  to  fixed  laws,  that  is,  to  determinate 
relations  of  co-existence  and  succession.  The  exploration  of  the  mental 
domain  instituted  by  the  positive  philosophy,  may  be  likened  to  those 

'  voyages  which  first  disclosed  the  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  di- 
mensions which  man  might  have  well  deemed  unlimited,  so  long  as  he 
had  not  actually  performed  the  circuit  of  this  his  habitation.    It  was  natu- 

*  ral  that  the  mental  domain,  too,  should  be  regarded  as  infinite,  until  a 
circumnavigation  of  it  had  been  completed,  and  its  boundaries  discovered 
to  be  the  laws  that  govern  all  the  categories  of  known  phenomena. 
The  immutability  of  natural  laws,  in  contradiction  to  theology,  which 

'  introduces  supernatural  interpositions  ;  the  limitation  of  the  speculative 
world,  in  contradiction  to  metaphysics,  which  pursues  the  infinite  and  the 

I  absolute, — such  is  the  two-fold  basis  of  the  positive  philosophy.  By  re- 
ferring every  class  of  facts  to  a  corresponding  class  of  relations,  and  by 
unveiling  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  natural  systems,  it  on  the 

(one  hand  eliminates  religion,  which,  under  the  several  forms  of  fetichisjfe, 
polytheism  and  monotheism,  proclaims  the  existence  of  superhuman 
agents,  and,  on  the  other,  metaphysics,  which  always  seeks  *  point  d'apptd 
in  some  hypothesis  external  to  observed  phenomena. 

Armed  with  these  methods  and  these  general  results,  philosophy  com- 
mands the  whole  domain  of  the  sciences,  a  supremacy  long  since  lost, 
although  properly  appertaining  to  it,  and  which  it  could  never  have  re- 
gained by  pursuing  the  old  route  of  absolute  speculations.  The  proces- 
ses of  science  and  of  metaphysics  are  so  radically  different,  that  the  last 
can  never  henceforth  exercise  any  influence  over  the  former,  and,  with 
minds  well  balanced  and  scientifically  instituted,  must  continue  to  be,  as 
hitherto,  an  object  of  aversion.  Positive  science  can  never  become  meta- 
physical :  its  whole  Beries  of  efforts  has  been  directed  to  rid  itself  of  this 
foreign  apparel,  of  which  it  is  daily  casting  off  the  few  remnants  that  still 
adhere  to  it.  In  this  respect  there  can  be  no  change.  But  this  negative 
operation  is,  after  all,  dictated  by  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  case,  for 
there  is  no  one  who  would  not  covet  a  philosophy  in  some  form,  no  one 
who  would  not  wish  to  attain  a  comparative  view  of  the  general  principles 
of  his  own  science,  and  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  human  knowledge  in  its 
coordination,  its  scope  and  its  limits.  Philosophy  is  the  true  remedy  for 
the  dispersive  action  of  specialities,  to  which  end,  however,  it  is  requisite 
that  it  be  homogeneous  with  positive  notions,  these  having  now  become 
an  irresistible  want  with  the  human  mind.  Of  this  fact  there  is  supera- 
bundant proof  at  the  present  time  :  never  before  has  philosophy  exercised 
so  little  influence  over  science,  because  there  was  never  before  so  wide 
an  interval  between  the  two.  Their  fusion  has  now  become  equally 
necessary  for  both. 

That  fusion  being  accomplished,  the  whole  course  and  character  of  phi- 
losophy will  be  changed.    The  modifications  it  must  thereafter  undergo. 
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will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sciences,  be  no  longer  relative  to  its  base,  but  to 
its  summit.  Every  acquisition  whatsoever,  in  the  sciences,  is  necessarily 
advantageous  to  philosophy,  which  successively  avails  itself  of  their  en- 
tire resources,  and  is  consequently  modified  in  its  developments,  con- 
farming  therein  to  the  indications  of  history,  which  exhibits  the  inevitable 
and  affiliated  variations  of  human  opinion,  the  constant  relation  between 
the  mental  and  the  social  state  of  communities,  and  the  ever  relative  cha- 
racter of  philosophical  ideas. 

In  fact,  sociology  necessarily  reacts  upon  all  the  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  a  reaction  historically  attested,  and  of  which  philosophy  is  at 
length  able  to  understand  the  character.  If,  in  the  hierarchy,  the  subse- 
quent science  always  depends  on  the  preceding,  it  is  also  true  that  each 
anterior  science  is  usefully  modified  by  all  that  follow  it,— deriving  from 
them  a  variety  of  lights,  appropriating,  so  far  as  possible,  their  methods, 
and,  under  their  influence,  rectifying  its  own  views,  either  by  the  exten- 
sion of  them  or  by  the  creation  of  new  resources.  We  may  conceive, 
then,  the  important  action  which  sociology,  standing  last  in  the  series,  is 
destined  to  exercise  on  all  its  predecessors.  With  the  creation  of  this 
ultimate  term,  ends  all  the  distinction  between  science  and  philosophy,  a 
consummation,  however,  only  possible  for  the  positive  philosophy,  with 
which  is  incorporated  the  methods  and  results  of  the  particularwciences. 

Since,  then,  the  several  branches  of  real  knowledge  all  terminate  in 
sociology,  and  since  this  in  turn  reacts  upon  them  all,  there  exists  in  fact 
but  one  grand  science,  that  of  Humanity.  Properly  viewed,  philosophy 
is  this  unique  science,  nor  should  any  distinction  be  made  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  savant.  We  see  here  the  reason  of  a  fact  witnessed 
in  every  age,  namely,  the  directing  predominance  always  accorded  to 
philosophy,  whatever  form  this  may  have  assumed,  religious  or  metaphy- 
sical. It  has  obtained  this  preponderance  in  virtue  of  its  superior  gene- 
rality, and  in  its  transformation  to  the  positive  state,  it  must  still  preserve 
this  character,  which  is  essential  to  it.  At  the  outset,  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  just  conceptions,  an  instinctive  hypothesis  concerning  the 
causes  of  phenomena  placed  it  in  the  eminent  position  it  was  destined  to 
occupy,  enabling  it  to  direct  the  whole  course  of  education  in  the  great 
theocracies  of  antiquity,  and  to  maintain  a  control  over  man  and  society 
after  the  separation  effected  by  Socrates ;  during  all  which  interval  that 
hypothesis  was  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  successive  generations,  as 
well  as  of  the  particular  sciences  in  their  gradual  extension.  Indeed,  the 
fact  is  worthy  of  note,  that  there  has  been  no  progress  in  real  knowledge 
which  has  not  sooner  or  later  influenced  men's  ideas,  modifying  in  no 
small  degree  both  religious  and  metaphysical  doctrines.  This  circum- 
stance is  at  once  explained,  when  we  consider  that  philosophy  being  the 
science  of  Humanity,  the  particular  sciences  are  the  streams  that  feed  it. 

The  whole  mechanism  of  history,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
at  least  so  far  as  concerns  its  speculative  portion,  is  thus  laid  open  before 
our  eyes.  We  see  the  process  by  which  human  opinions  are  gradually 
transformed ;  this  successive  change,  otherwise  termed  history,  being  due 
to  the  mutual  action  of  the  whole,  and  the  parts  upon  each  other,  inas- 
much as  there  can  be  no  advance  in  social  science,  without  a  corres- 
ponding development  in  the  particular  sciences,  nor  any  progress  in  these 
without  a  correlative  modification  of  social  philosophy.  It  is  interesting 
thus  to  detect  amidst  the  complication  of  the  phenomena  of  society, 
amidst  the  action  of  so  many  independent  individuals,  amidst  the  conflict 
of  national  masses  so  diverse  in  their  character,  amidst  this  succession  of 
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generations  so  much  isolated  from  their  ancestors,  even  after  a  brief  in- 
terval of  time,  to  detect,  I  say,  the  secret  condition  which  determines  the 
general  movement  of  the  system. 

The  primitive  and  necessary  office  of  imagination  and  hypothesis  is 
perpetually  losing  its  importance,  and  must  eventually  disappear.  Hence* 
forth,  one  thing  only  will  he  capable  of  producing  a  mental  convergence, 
namely,  demonstration,  of  which  the  type  is  to  be  sought  in  the  sciences; 
for  the  number  of  those  whose  convictions  are  formed  upon  no  other 
ground,  is  continually  increasing.  The  human  mind,  from  its  very  con- 
stitution, is  not  free  in  its  assent,  but  having  once  fairly  comprehended 
a  chain  of  proof,  is  compelled  to  accept  it.  Hence,  in  all  the  departments 
of  real  knowledge,  we  remark  a  uniform  and  constant  agreement  touch* 
ing  notions  definitively  established,  an  accordance  manifested  among  men 
the  most  different  in  character,  and  most  distant  in  time  or  space* 
Here,  no  heresy  can  arise :  assent,  more  efficacious  than  authority,  and 
necessary,  because  it  is  involuntary,  maintains  a  continued  intellectual  con* 
▼ergence.  Such  is  the  character  which  philosophy  must  now  assume. 
Like  the  sciences,  it  must  so  construct  its  principles  that  they  shall  be 
always  demonstrable  and  therefore  always  accepted. 

Whatever  be  the  criticisms  to  which  the  work  of  M.  Comte  is  liable, 
whether  with  respect  to  its  details  or  its  form,  we  may  here  set  them 
wholly  aside ;  our  only  object  being  to  exhibit  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  this  great  production.  All  else  is  secondary.  Those  essential 
points  may  be  thus  enumerated ;  the  determination  of  the  law  which  go- 
verns society  in  its  passage  to  the  positive  state,  through  the  theological 
frnd  metaphysical  transitions, — the  purely  relative  character  attributed  to 
all  questions  which  admit  of  solution, — the  method,  which  proceeds  from 
the  external  world  to  man,  not  from  man  to  the  world, — the  hierarchical 
coordination  of  the  sciences,  which  indicates  their  relations  and  reciprocal 
influences,— the  incorporation  of  the  sciences  into  philosophy,  and, 
thereby,  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  homogeneousness  among  all  our 
conceptions.  Such  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  new  philosophic 
elaboration  j  these  determine  its  character,  and  should  therefore  be  first 
submitted  to  the  reader's  judgment.  In  the  continued  advance  of  hu- 
manity, the  mass  of  civilized  men  is  at  length  prepared  to  claim  a  parti- 
cipation in  philosophical  ideas.  History  shows,  through  its  whole  deve- 
lopment, the  direction  and  the  long  course  of  theological  and  metaphysi- 
cal conceptions ;  but  already  another  tendency  is  manifested,  and  the 
source  of  positive  ideas  is  in  its  turn  flowing  abroad,  to  pursue  henceforth 
the  channel  which  it  forms,  and  the  declivity  which  solicits  its  progress. 


Correction.— In  the  first  article  of  this  series,  Democratic  Review  for  February,  p.  152,  line 
32,  for  "  abandoned  to  empiricism,''  read  "  devoted  to  a  regime  of  expedients ;"  also,  fine  41,  for 
'  die  developments  of  societies  nearest  oar  own,"  read  "  the  approaching  phase  of  European  so- 
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A  small  party  of  friends,  six  in  number,  was  assembled  at  a  genteel 
and  old  fashioned  mansion,  in  Walnut-street,  in  tbe  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  December,  1846.  They  had  passed  a  happy 
evening  together,  and  had  helped  along  the  flying  hours  with  many  a 
playful  remark  and  innocent  jest.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  and 
as  the  bell  solemnly  announced  the  departure  of  the  greybeard,  and  the 
coming  in  of  the  young  heir,  there  was  a  momentary  suspension  of  their 
mirth.  Memory  rapidly  ran  over  the  past — the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
joys,  and  perhaps  the  sorrows  that  had  agitated  their  hearts.  But  the 
feeling  was  as  transient,  as  the  amount  of  recollection  compressed  in  that 
moment  of  time  was  great.  Black  care  had  no  permanent  abiding  place 
with  them.  The  cup  from  which  they  had  quaffed  at  the  banquet  of  life, 
had  been  sweet  to  their  taste,  and  if  a  flavor  of  bitterness  was  occasion- 
ally mingled  in  it,  it  almost  served  to  impart  piquancy  and  relish  to  the 
draught*  They  wisely  looked  on  the  sunshine  face  of  the  world,  rather 
preferring  to  cull  the  aromatic  flower,  and  breathe  the  warm  gale,  than 
inhale  the  odor  of  the  poisonous  weed,  or  cower,  shivering,  before  the 
angry  blast.  Life  was  all  couleur  de  rose  with  them ;  the  lights  were 
bright,  and  tbe  shades  were  transient,  and  if  an  occasional  thorn  appeared 
in  their  path,  there  were  many  roses  to  compensate  for  it.  Hardly  had 
the  tones  of  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell  ceased  to  vibrate  on  the  ear,  when 
one  of  the  gentlemen  proposed  that  they  should  all  meet  together  on  the 
same  evening,  and  on  tbe  first  morning  of  the  next  century.  The  propo* 
sition  was  received  with  a  merry  assent,  and  all  agreed  to  do  the  best  in 
their  power  to  join  the  party.  Shortly  afterwards  they  separated,  and 
time's  ceaseless  current  still  passed  on — days  rolled  away,  and  years 
disappeared. 

On  the  evening  of  December  31st,  1899,  that  party,  the  same  in  num- 
ber, the  same  in  appearance,  was  collected  together.  They  were  altered 
in  nothing.  Their  brows  were  unfurrowed  by  time,  and  their  alert 
movements  indicated  the  absence  of  age.  And  yet  they  had  spent  their 
days  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  had  not,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  dozed  away  their  existence  in  oblivion.  They  had  not 
tasted  of  the  Elixir  of  Life,  nor  inhaled  the  Lethean  gas,  nor  drank  from 
the  fountain  that  Prince  de  Leon  sought  in  vain.  They  had  neither  call- 
ed upon  Hygeia  for  health,  nor  offered  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  medicine. 
They  had  not  swallowed  the  pills  of  Moffat,  nor  taken  the  manufactures 
of  Brandreth.  They  had  not  observed  the  prescriptions  of  Cornaro,  nor 
perspired  themselves  into  long  life,  like  Macklin.  They  never  imbibed 
SandV  Sarsaparilla,  nor  cried  for  Sherman's  Lozenges.  They  had 
not  been  chilled  in  the  baths  of  Priesnitz,  nor  decorated  themselves 
With  magnetic  rings;  nor  been  depleted  by  the  lancet  of  Allopathy,  nor 
steamed  by  the  pepper  sudorifics  of  Thompson,  nor  trifled  with  the 
infinitismal  dilutions  of  the  Horoaeopathists.  They  had  neglected  the 
physician,  and  they  lived.  We  intend  no  satire  by  this  remark.  We 
merely  state  a  fact,  and  if  the  problem  seems  inexplicable,  the  solution 
is  easy. 

In  18 — ,  in  passing  through  B ,  I  was  delayed  by  business  for  a 

abort  time  in  that  town.    •  *  •  •  '9        y*"^       & 
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It  was  beneath  the  Broad  Mountain,  at  Pottsville,  that  I  discover- 
ed the  secret  of  perpetuating  life.  Like  moat  great  discoveries,  it  was 
the  result  of  accident.  In  exploring  a  gallery  that  had  recently  been 
opened,  I  accidentally  rubbed  my  hand  across  my  mouth,  and  found 
that  a  slightly  bitter  taste  remained  on  my  lip.  Astonished  at  this,  and 
believing  that  I  had  touched  nothing  but  the  seam  of  coal  that  composed 
the  wall  of  the  shaft,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon.  Raising  my  torch,  and  carefully  examining  the  seam, 
1  discovered,  to  my  astonishment,  that  a  large  tuft  of  the  fern,  the  leaf  of 
which  is  visibly  impressed  in  the  anthracite  coal,  and  is  supposed  by 
geologists  to  enter  into  its  constitution,  was  growing  from  tbe  solid 
mass,  virid  and  perfect.  It  was  uninjured  by  time,  or  unaffected  by  the 
lapse  of  ages.  You  may  imagine  with  what  avidity  I  seized  this  relic  of 
the  antediluvian  times.  Ah!  I  exclaimed  with  rapture, — remnant  of 
countless  ages,  thou  art  flourishing  in  perpetual  youth,  while  thy  parent 
trunk  has  long  since  been  resolved  into  its  original  elements!  Thy  pater- 
nal branches  may  have  sheltered  some  happy  preadamite  lovers  from  the 
noon-day  sun ;  thy  tall  trunk  may  have  formed  the  bowsprit  of  Noah's- 
adventurous  craft;  Eve  may  have  donned  thy  verdant  leaves,  and  Abel 
been  slaughtered  by  one  of  thy  hardy  limbs  !  The  ravens  that  fed  the 
prophet  may  have  perched  upon  thy  boughs,  and  the  shaft  of  Goliath's 
spear  been  constructed  of  thy  wood !  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
dilate  upon  my  raptures,  or  rehearse  all  my  heart-felt  ejaculations.  Care- 
fully removing  the  treasure,  I  wrapped  it  in  a  cotton  handkerchief, 
fabricated  on  the  banks  of  the  smiling  Merrimac,  and  after  some 
lapse  of  time,  returned  to  my  humble  residence  in  this  village.  For 
several  days,  my  mind  dwelt  with  wonder  upon  this  strange  acquisition, 
but  other  objects  gradually  engaging  my  attention,  I  imperceptibly  for- 
got it.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  some  months  later  the  same  party  of 
friends  was  assembled  together.  They  had  passed  several  hours  in  an 
agreeable  and  pleasant  manner,  having  retired  to  the  billiard  table,  which 
was  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  dining-room.  The  conversation  in  re- 
ference to  tbe  re-union  in  1900,  recurring  to  the  memory  of  the  narrator, 
he  laughingly  told  his  adventure  in  B— ,  and  declared  his  belief, 
that  if  tbe  principle  of  perpetual  youth  did  indeed  reside  in  anything 
earthly,  it  was  there  in  that  primeval  fern.  "  There,"  he  cried,  rising  at 
once  into  faith  and  poetry,  and  speaking*  as  the  result  showed,  under  the 
influence  of  some  happy  inspiration — "  there  it  lies  before  you,  use  it  as 
you  think  fit.  If  the  world  has  no  charms  for  you,  and  you  have  no  de- 
sire for  prolonged  existence,  destroy  it ;  but  if  you  want  life,  unaccom- 
panied by  tbe  sufferings  of  disease  or  the  decrepitude  of  age, '  put  that 
m  your  pipe  and  smoke  it/  and  your  wish  will  be  gratified ;  one  puff*  will 
be  sufficient"  Here  he  produced  a  dark,  metallic  box,  of  an  oval  form, 
with  a  cover  elegantly  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  drinking  ves- 
sels and  smoking  implements,  with  the  accompaniment  of  two  lines  of  a 
high  order  of  poetry,  and  again  proposed,  that  the  party  should  test  the 
virtues  of  the  arid  and  now  embrowned  leaves.  A  merry  assent  hailed 
the  proposition,  and  one  of  the  friends  produced  a  splendid  merschaum, 
with  its  cherry- stick  tube  and  amber  mouth-piece.  The  bowl  being  filled 
to  the  brim,  was  lighted,  and  after  the  ladies  had  inhaled  a  puff  or  two, 
sanctifying  the  amber  by  the  touch  of  their  lips,  it  was  passed  on  to  the 
gentlemen,  who  followed  their  example,  laughing  heartily  at  their  own 
folly ;  and,  in  the  heartfelt  mirth  of  the  moment,  one  of  the  party  de- 
clared, that  he  would  bottle  a  pipe  of  wine,  to  be  drank  at  the  contain- 
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plated  assemblage.     The  evening  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  only  painful 
moment  that  of  parting. 

Strange !  but  true !  at  the  hour,  and  on  the  evening  named,  we  met 
.again,  but  in  the  neighboring  city  of  New-York,  to  which  we  bad  remo- 
ved, during  the  long  interval  that  had  elapsed.  And  what  changes  had 
occurred  in  that  period  !  The  doors  of  the  sepulchre  had  closed  upon 
many  whom  we  had  dearly  loved.  Friends  whom  we  had  cherished,  had 
disappeared  forever.  Colossal  fortunes  had  wasted  away,  and  pauperism 
bad  cast  off  her  rags,  and  placed  herself  on  the  pedestal  of  wealth.  Old 
Btates  had  disappeared,  and  new  empires  flourished.  England  and  France 
bad  sunk  into  secondary  powers ;  while  the  great  American  Republic, 
and  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Australia,  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
Japan  and  China  had  enacted  the  most  liberal  naturalization  laws,  and 
the  city  of  Timbuctoo  was  visited  by  people  of  all  nations.  The  circle 
of  invention  still  continued  its  eternal  revolutions.  The  loaded  dray,  the 
•'slow  coach,"  the  sea  tost  ship,  and  the  steam-impelled  barge,  had  given 
place  to  newer  and  more  sublime  conceptions.  The  herbarium  of  the 
botanist  had  been  enriched  by  new  specimens  ;  the  labors  of  the  horti- 
culturist rewarded  by  new  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  the  nomenclature  of 
science  was  increased  to  gigantic  proportions.  New  plants,  unknown 
minerals,  and  rare  animals,  had  become  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Bhue-Champac,  of  India,  was  a  common  garden  production ;  while  the 
fin  of  the  Kraken  a  la  Matelote,  and  the  tail  of  the  sea  serpent,  Consom- 
me a  la  Cape  Cod,  were  favorite  dishes  at  civic  feasts.  The  megatherum 
bad  been  introduced  from  the  Caucassian  mountains;  the  roc  from  terra 
incognita ;  the  phoenix,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  salamanders  from 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Names  most  distinguished  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors,  popular  authors,  acute  lawyers, 
princely  merchants,  learned  divines,  celebrated  physicians,  accomplish- 
ed architects,  ingenious  mechanics,  poets  and  painters,  politicians  and 
paupers,  the  high  and  the  humble,  presidents  of  life  and  trust  compa- 
nies and  subterraneans,  were  alike  forgotten  ;  even  the  oldest  inhabitant 
bad  disappeared.  A  new  race  of  men,  with  new  views,  new  tastes  and 
new  feelings,  had  succeeded  to  them.  The  works  of  art ;  the  investiga- 
tions of  science;  the  creations  of  fancy,  and  the  elaborations  of  intellect, 
bad  passed  into  oblivion.  Of  all  the  creations  of  the  pictorial  art,  Peale's 
Court  of  Death  alone  remained.  Renwick's  fountain  in  the  Bowling 
Green,  that  cheftFoeuvre  of  architectural  taste,  still  spouted  forth  his 
fame,  and  its  waters  together.  The  only  effort  of  fiction  that  was  now 
read,  was  the  Monikins :  the  solitary  political  work  that  was  admired, 
the  Letters  of  Mr.  Downing :  and  the  poetry  that  continued  to  please, 
were  those  sublime  epics,  Barlow's  Columbiad,  and  Pop  Emmons's  Fre- 
doniad,  while  Gen.  Morris's  exquisite  lyrics  were  found  in  every  boudoir 
and  reposed  on  every  centre  table.  Of  all  the  public  men  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  two  only  were  remembered — that  stern 
and  inflexible  patriot  and  finished  gentleman,  Cato  Brutus  Multicaulis, 
and  that  learned  and  self-denying  divine,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Dusty  Mount  The  names  of  the  other  thousands,  whose 
praises  had  filled  the  trump  of  fame,  had  been  buried  in  the  waters  of 
oblivion.  Even  the  time  renowned  names  of  Walsh  and  Rynders  were 
remembered  no  longer.  We  had  indeed  witnessed  strange  changes. 
The  prejudices  that  had  existed  against  our  fellow  citizens  from  Europe, 
had  disappeared,  and  while  John  McCorraick  held  the  office  of  President, 
and  Heinrich  Duffledorf  the  second  office  in  the  government,  Sswney 
McGrowl  was  Lieutenant -General  of  the  forces   of  the  confederated 
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United  States  of  all  America.  The  federative  system  had  extended  over 
the  whole  continent,  and  the  Ranchero  of  Mexico,  and  the  Peon  of  the 
South,  were  represented  in  the  general  Congress,  triennially  assembled 
in  the  capital  at  the  city  of  Victoria.  Mormonism,  and  the  Church  of 
Humanity,  were  favorite  religions:  Shakerism  was  fashionable  among 
ladies  of  an  indefinite  age,  and  other  sects  and  creeds  had  increased 
almost  beyond  belief.  Whitney's  railroad  was  in  full  operation  from 
Halifax  to  San  Francisco,  and  a  leaden  statue  of  the  intellectual  project- 
or was  erected  at  each  terminus  of 'the  road.  From  the  head  waters  of 
the  Missouri,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  it  passed  through  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  farms,  which  had  been  voted  to  themselves  by  the  en* 
terprising  proprietors.  Cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  studded  the  coun- 
try  in  every  direction.  Boston  had  overstepped  Bunker's  and  Breed's 
hills :  Philadelphia  had  gone  into  the  country :  Washington  contained 
houses  that  adjoined :  the  river  at  Albany  was  bridged :  Schenectady  and 
Amsterdam  had  united  their  hands,  and  New -York,  like  some  great  mon- 
ster, had  swallowed  up  Brooklyn,  Weehawken  and  Communipaw. 

We  were  assembled  in  a  sexagon  room  of  white  marble,  having  arri- 
ved punctually  at  the  hour  of  8  P.  M.,  each  person  in  his  serial  car,  hor- 
ses and  carriages  having  been  long  superseded  by  this  delicate  invention. 
Although  the  weather  was  cold,  there  were  neither  flue  nor  fireplace  in 
the  apartment,  those  clumsy  contrivances  having  given  place  to  the  Cali- 
crophene,  which  hung  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  diffusing  a  cheerful 
light  and  agreeable  warmth  throughout  the  chamber.  Around  the  room 
were  suspended  cages  of  silver  filagree  work,  containing  various  birds 
and  insects,  such  as  the  nightingale,  the  canary,  the  gelasanus  vocans 
or  fidler  crab,  the  septennial  locust,  and  the  household  cricket,  who 
had  been  educated  to  perform  the  softest  Italian  music  in  sweet  concert. 
Baskets  of  golden  net- work,  filled  with  odorous  flowers,  the  new  weekly 
rose,  the  untainted  lily,  and  the  modest  violet,  were  scattered  about  the 
room ;  blue  dahlias  and  black  rosea,  which  so  long  puzzled  the  ancient 
horticulturalists,  were  studiously  excluded,  as  being  too  common,  and  too 
sombre  for  a  festive  meeting.  A  light  beaufet  of  carved  ivory  stood  near 
the  table,  on  which  were  placed  the  requisite  changes  for  our  symposium, 
as  we  always  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  servants  at  our  annual 
meetings.  We  were  seated  at  a  circular  table,  on  which  were  silver  vases 
filled  with  the  light  and  nectarious  wines,  which  are  now  expressed  from 
the  more  delicate  flowers,  instead  of  the  heady  productions  of  the  grape, 
to  which  our  ancestors  were  addicted.  Our  viands,  like  our  wines,  were 
of  the  most  etherial  character.  Instead  of  the  huge  sirloins,  crude  entre- 
mets, greasy  fricandeaus,  and  indigestible  pastes,  which  formerly  obtain- 
ed among  a  grosser  race,  every  dish  was  gossamery  in  appearance,  racy 
in  taste  and  fragile  in  structure.  We  were  attired  in  the  quaint  costume 
of  1846,  having  religiously  preserved  the  dresses  worn  at  our  first  meet- 
ing, and  laughed  loudly  and  often  at  the  grotesque  appearance  we  made. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Amelia,  "  that  we  should  all  meet  here,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  and  witnessing  so  many  changes."  "Strange, 
indeed,"  replied  Louis,  "  but  truth  is  always  strange."  "  I  am  satisfied  of 
that,"  said  Evelyn,  laughing,  while  she  petted  a  most  beautiful  and  dimi- 
nutive dog,  "  for  who  would  ever  believe  that  Judge  Doolittle  would 
have  been  so  gallant,  as  to  send  so  pretty  a  present  as  my  dear  little  Dia- 
mond to  a  lady.  Do  look  at  his  eyes,  they  shine  like  gems ;  and  feel  his 
silken  hair!  how  glossy!  how  soft!  Dear  Di!  you  are  a  perfect  little 
treasure."  "  He  is  certainly  beautiful,"  said  Philomath, "  but  who  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  is  Judge  Doolittle  1    I  am  sure  that  I  never 
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heard  of  him  before."  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  said  Evelyn ;  "  be 
is  not  much  known  in  this  place.  I  met  him  last  summer  at  the  city  oi 
Surfside,  and  found  him  an  intelligent,  although  somewhat  brusque  and 
eccentric  gentleman.  He  is  from  the  ancient  town  of  Weathersfield,  and 
has  resided  for  several  years  in  the  state  of  Peru,  and  I  read  a  paragraph 
in  the  Lunar  Narcotic  of  last  evening,  stating,  that  he  had  recently  been 
elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  that  State."  "  It  is 
so  long  since  we  met,"  interposed  Amelia,  "  that  I  am  really  anxious 
to  know  what  you  have  all  been  doing  this  summer."  "  I,'1  said  Philo- 
math," have  been  very  quietly  rusticating  on  my  estate,  and  experiment- 
ing on  the  new  galvanic  process  of  farming."  "  And  how  does  it  answer  ?" 
asked  Edward.  "  Its  success  is  only  partial.  I  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing but  six  good  crops,  but  have  no  doubt  of  eventually  harvesting 
nine,  at  least,  in  the  year; — and  what  have  you  been  doing,  friend  Sid- 
ney 1"  "  As  usual,  wandering  about.  I  visited  the  celebrated  Fourierite 
Establishments,  at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn;  danced  a  new  waltz  at  the 
Shaker  Cathedral  at  Coeymans ;  and  bowed  down  at  the  Shrine  of  Joe 
Smith,  in  the  great  city  of  Nauvoo.  On  my  return,  I  stopped  at  one  of 
the  Anti-Rent  Settlements,  and  saw  a  strange  animal,  which  had  been 
caught  in  a  steel-trap  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  It  is  called  a  Patroon, 
and  is  really  a  lusus  natures."  "  How  would  you  classify  it  1 "  asked 
Louis.  "  That  I  can  hardly  do.  The  creature  is  certainly  a  nondescript. 
It  is  evidently  gramniverous,  as  it  feeds  principally  on  wheat — although 
it  is  said  to  be  fond  of  chickens.  You  will  all  be  able  to  see  it,  how- 
ever, as  the  proprietor  of  the  Fredonian  Institute  purchased  it  at  one  of 
the  last  quarter  sales,  and  intends  to  exhibit  it  with  the  Caraboo  Indian, 
who  was  recently  found  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Slave  Lake."  "  We 
must  make  a  party  to  go  and  see  it,"  said  Amelia  ;  "  and  now,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, what  account  can  you  give  of  yourself  1    What  have  you  to  say  V 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  IRISH  MOTHER* 

A  woman  in  the  throes  of  death 

Lies  on  her  cabin  floor — 
A  wife  and  mother  yesterday, 

But  such,  alaa !  no  more ! 
Her  husband — yet  in  manhood's  prime— - 

Her  children,  young  and  fair — 
Before  her  eyes  have  perished  all, 

And  she  alone  is  there. 

No — not  alone.    The  priest  of  God 

Is  kneeling  at  her  side ; 
One  blessing  hath  she  stitt,  e'en  though 

All  others  are  denied. 
The  hand  that  on  her  infant  brow 

The  cleansing  waters  poured. 
Now  offers  to  her  dying  lips 

The  Body  of  her  Lord. 


[*  These  touching  end 


had.    The  poet  bat 


\  end  spirited  lines  were  suggested  by  e  recent  incident  of  the  famine  in  Ire* 
so  well  told  tbe  story  thet  we  need  not  repeal  h  here  in  prose.— En.j 
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"  Father,"  she  says,  with  feeble  breath, 

••  God  will  reward  the  care 
With  which  you've  watched  o'er  me  and  mine, 

Through  hours  of  black  despair. 
Yet  one  more  favor  would  I  beg — 

To  her  beyond  the  sea, 
When  I  am  laid  beneath  the  mould, 

A  blessing  send  from  me. 

"  And  tell  her,  father,  we  are  dead, 

But  say  not  how  we  died  :— 
Why  should  her  gentle  heart  be  wrung 

To  know  how  ours  were  tried? 
Why  should  she  know  the  bitter  pangs  „ 

Her  parents*  hearts  that  tore, 
When  vain  they  found  their  toils  to  keep 

Gaunt  Famine  from  their  door? 

«  Then  tell  her  not  how,  day  by  day, 

Her  father's  strength  did  fail— 
Nor  how  her  darling  sister's  cheek 

Hollow  became,  and  pale. 
Though  I  beheld  her  father  yield 

Himself  to  hopeless  woe — 
Her  sister  die  in  lingering  pain ; — 

All  this  she  need  not  know. 

"  Nor  how  her  little  brother  looked 

Into  my  face,  and  cried 
For  food  which  I  had  not  to  give, 

Till  in  my  arms  he  died! 
No,  father,  no — for  Heaven's  sweet  sake, 

Send  not  across  the  sea 
That  all  she  loved  have  perished  thus, 

Or  she  would  frenzid  be. 

*4  Say  we  ne'er  wronged  her  by  the  thought 

That  we  had  been  forgot. 
E'en  when  the  aid  we  well  might  hope 

From  her  did  reach  us  not. 
But  tell  her,  father,  in  the  scroll 

My  dying  words  that  bears- 
She  still  can  help  us,  if  she  will 

But  name  us  in  her  prayers." 

She  ceases,  as  a  haggard  form 

Darkens  the  cabin  door, 
That  to  the  holy  man  extends 

The  letter  which  he  bore. 
It  brings  from  a  far  land,  though  long 

By  adverse  winds  delayed, 
The  earnings  of  a  pious  child, 

Her  parents  dear  to  aid. 

The  glazing  eyes  a  moment  ope, 

But  soon  are  closed  again  ; 
And  murmuring  softly  to  herself, 

She  says,  "  It  comes  in  vain  ! 
But  strengthen,  God,  the  hand  that  gives 

Thus  freely  of  its  store; 
And  on  the  kind  and  loving  heart 

Thy  richest  blessings  pouri 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

As  the  business  of  the  year  1 847  progresses.  Dew  and  marked  evidence  of  the 
great  prosperity  and  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  becomes  everywhere  appa- 
rent. The  war,  which  unfortunately  exists  through  the  anarchy  of  Mexico,  has 
not  retarded  the  generul  progress,  but  has  only  served  as  a  means  of  testing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country ;  and  these,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  have  been  found 
vastly  to  exceed  the  emergency.  That  we  are  at  war  with  Mexico  is,  in  some 
sort,  our  own  fault,  inasmuch  that,  in  our  disposition,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  to  attend  only  to  our  own  affairs,  we  have  too  much  neglected  what 
may  be  called  the  social  duties  of  nations.  Belonging,  as  we  do,  to  the  great  fam- 
ily of  the  civilized  nations,  we  have  duties  to  perform  towards  them  similar  to 
those  which  a  good  citizen  owes  towards  the  other  members  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Hence,  when  a  nation  keeps  a  "  disorderly  house,'*  it  is  the  duty 
of  neighbors  to  interfere.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mexico  has  been  torn  by 
contending  factions,  destructive  to  her  own  interests  and  dangerous  to  Ijer  neigh- 
bors. Military  chiefs  have,  in  turn,  used  all  pretexts  to  overthrow  the  existing 
§>vernment  and  obtain  power.  The  first  pretence  of  quarrel  with  the  United 
tates  was  seized  upon  with  this  view,  and  the  country  plunged  in  a  war,  having 
no  government  sufficiently  responsible  to  make  peace.  Vattel,  and  all  writers  upon 
international  law,  urge  the  necessity  of  the  mediation  of  foreign  powers  to  put  an 
end  to  civil  war  in  any  nation ;  and  if  their  mediation  is  fruitless,  the  right  accrues 
to  them  of  lending  their  aid  to  one  party  in  establishing  its  power  and  restoring 
peace.  Had  the  United  States  performed  this  duty,  years  ago,  we  should  not 
now  have  been  exposed  to  the  evils  of  war,  with  but  little  chance  of  a  solid  peace. 
If  the  Mexican  government  of  to-day  makes  peace,  that  of  to-morrow  may  repu- 
diate the  whole  and  re -commence  the  war.  In  August,  1845,  Herrera  was  regu- 
larly chosen  President,  and  being  disposed  to  |>eace,  he  invited  negotiations,  and 
agreed  to  receive  a  minister.  This  produced  the  revolt  of  Paredes,  who,  to  ob- 
tain a  chance  of  plundering  the  treasury,  overturned,  at  the  head  of  the  war  party, 
Herrera's  government,  repudiated  the  negotiation,  insulted  the  American  minister, 
and  attacked  the  United  States  troops  on  their  own  territory.  The  moment 
Santa  Anna  talks  of,  or  concludes  a  peace,  similar  events  may  occur.  No  faith  can 
be  reposed  in  such  people.  A  twenty  years  occupation  of  the  chief  cities  at  their 
expense,  as  hostages  for  peace,  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative.  However  de- 
sirable peace  may  be,  there  is  no  safety  in  trusting  a  divided  nation,  the  reason- 
able part  of  which  has  no  power  to  fulfil  its  negotiations,  and  the  remainder  no  dis- 
position to  recognize  the  engagements  of  those  in  power.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  admirable  revenue  system  projected  for  the  Mexican  ports  should,  it 
would  seem,  be  persevered  in. 

Thus  far,  the  war  has  not  checked  the  progress  of  business,  and  has  interfered 
with  commerce  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  purchases  of  vessels  by  the  govern- 
ment have,  in  some  degree,  enhanced  the  exorbitant  freights  that  the  active  export 
of  produce  induced. 

The  wants  of  the  government,  in  the  way  of  loans,  developed  the  fact,  that 
under  a  low  tariff,  and  with  the  Independent  Treasury  three  months  in  operation, 
the  amount  of  capital  offering  for  investment  is  much  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
vastly  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  government.  The  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATES   DEBT. 

Date  of  Act  Redeemable.  Rateoflnt  Amount. 

April,  1842 January,  1863 6 $8,343,886  03 

March,  1843 Joly,  1843 5 6,604,231  35 

July,  1846 November,  1856— stock 6 5,000,000  00 

August,  1846 August,  1851— Mexican  indem 6 320.000  00 

January,  1847 January,  1868— Notes  or  Slock 6 23,000.000  00 

July,  1846 "  u       Treas.  Notes  convertible «-■•■••  st-4>   5,367,930  00 

*'  Digitized  by  V . 

Total $48,636,047  3t 
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In  addition  to  this  debt,  the  act  of  February,  1847,  authorizes  the  issue  of  a  six 
per  cent,  stock  instead  of  land,  as  a  bounty  to  volunteers  engaged  in  the  war.    The 
quantity  of  this  stock  that  will  be  issued  is  very  uncertain,  but  will  doubtless  am- 
ount to  several  millions.     By  the  law  of  July,  1846,  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  was  au- 
thorized in  either  stock  or  treasury  notes.     These  latter  were  issued  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  the  loan ;  and  in  November,  proposals  were  issued  for  $5,000,000  on 
ten  years  stock.     Great  efforts  were  made  at  that  time  to  coerce  the  government 
into  a  change  of  the  Tariff  law,  or  a  modification  of  the  Independent  Treasury  law ; 
and  threats  were  distinctly  held  out,  that  unless  the  "  specie  clause*'  was  aban- 
doned no  loan  would  be  taken.     This  notion  was  based  upon  the  supposed  influ- 
ence of  the  banks  of  New- York,  and  the  idea  that  New- York  capitalists  controlled 
the  market*     Nevertheless  the  loan  was  taken  on  favorable  terms,  and  very  soon 
a  new  loan  of  $22,000,000  was  proposed  to  and  authorized  .by  Congress,  to  be  is- 
sued in  treasury  notes  or  a  twenty  years  6  per  cent,  stock.    Of  this,  $5,000,000 
was  taken  in  treasury  notes  at  par,  payable  in  specie.     Proposals  for  the  remain- 
ing $18,000,000  were  advertised  to  be  opened  April  10th.     The  bids  for  this  loan 
were  therefore  to  be  made  after  eleven  months  of  actual  war,  without  prospect  of 
peace ;  after  eight  months  of  the  operation  of  the  'Warehouse  law ;  after  four 
months  of  a  low  tariff,  and  more  than  three  months  of  the  Independent  Treasury 
law.     All  these  were  circumstances,  each  of  which  was  asserted  to  be  fatal  to  the 
government  credit — more  particularly  when  the  tea  and  coffee  tax  was  rejected 
by  Congress.    In  view  of  this  loan,  however,  the  capitalists  of  New- York  attempt- 
ed a  combination  to  obtain  it  at  par,  although  the  stock  negotiated  in  November 
was  selling  at  three  and  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  premium  in  the  first  week  of 
April,  1847.     When  the  bids  were  offered,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  offers 
to  the  extent  of  $55,000,000  had  been  made  above  par,  and  a  sum  near  the  amount 
of  the  loan  at  one-eighth  premium,  and  some  small  sums  as  high  as  three-eighth* 
premium.    AH  the  bids  amounted  to  $58,000,000,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  asked  for.    Thus,  the  government,  under  a  line  of  policy  which,  it  wu 
asserted,  would  ruin  its  credit,  commands  the  resources  of  the  country  in  a  more 
ample  manner  than  ever  before.    The  low  tariff  had  not,  though  in  the  midst  of 
war,  injured  its  credit ;  nor  had  a  hard  money  policy  deprived  it  of  resources. 
The  fact  that  the  calls  of  the  government  were  so  liberally  and  promptly  responded 
to  from  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  is  matter  of  great  gratification,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  unfortunate  position  of  American  credit,  growing  out  of  the 
defalcation  of  many  of  the  states,  which  pushed  a  false  system  of  credit  to  an  un- 
due length.    In  1841  an  agent  of  the  United  States  government  hawked  a  United 
States  six  per  cent,  stock  aJl  over  Europe,  and  was  not  only  unable  to  obtain  a  dol- 
lar, but  was  derided  for  the  attempt  to  renew  loans  among  a  mass  of  dishonored 
promises.    It  was  then  intimated  that  future  wars  would  find  the  United  States 
without  the  necessary  credit  to  conduct  it.    The  results  we  have  recounted  show 
that  the  federal  government  is  independent  of  foi  eign  aid.  This  great  fact  is  owing 
as  well  to  the  enhanced  wealth  of  the  country  as  to  the  high  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  perhaps  no  nation  ever  evinced  a  greater  degree  of  general  prosperity 
than  does  the  United  States  now.    Every  branch  of  business  is  paying  a  good  pro- 
fit; and  even  the  banks,  which  pretended  to  date  their  ruin  from  the  operation  of 
the  specie  clause  of  the  Independent  Treasury  law,  are  declaring  better  dividends 
in  the  last  few  months  than  in  any  previous  years.    The  following  are  the  January 
and  February  dividends  of  certain  New-York  banks,  and  the  April  dividends  of 
those  of  Boston  : 

SEMI-ANNUAL  BANK  DIVIDENDS. — NEW- YOKE  AND   BOSTON. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

No.  Banks.       Capital.        Dhr.         Am't.        Div.         Am't  Dir.       An't 

Few  York 9 10.050,700.... 3  25 324,536 3  35.... 397,036.. ..3  50 346,79a 

Boston 24 18,180,000.... 3  25 593,000 3  31. ...603,000 3  40... .620,000 


Total 33 $28,230,700 $917,536 #930,036 $966,791 

This  chows  a  regular  increase  of  profits ;  and  those  of  the  Boston  banks  were 
earned*  ooe-hal&  during  the  operation  of  the  specie  feature  of  the  Independent 
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Treasury  law.  This  one  fact  evinces,  more  than  anything  else,  the  absurdity  of 
the  bank  opposition  to  a  sound  currency.  The  operation  of  the  low  tariff  has  been 
no  less  successful ;  and  so  far,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  exceeds  not  only  the 
estimates,  but  the  business  of  last  year.  The  indications  of  this  fact  are  found  in 
the  import  and  duties  received  at  the  port  of  New- York,  from  December  1st  down 
to  April  23d,  being  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff: 

IMPORTS   AND   DUTIES   AT   THF   FORT  OF   NEW-YORJC. 

Specie.        Free.         Dutiable.  Total.  Duties. 

1846.  1847.  1846.  1847. 

Dec 61,346.  ...537, 496.  ...4,879,813....  4,076,672.  t..  4,878,655...  .1,056,896.  ...1,143,327 

Jan 90  847 478, 443....  5, 499,682 5,263,010 6,068,972....  1,47 1,845 1,434.836 

Feb.  ...1,235,1 22 285, 1 28.... 5*889,387.... 4,749,09 1.. ..7,409,637... .1,255,651. .. .1,496,710 

Harch..  1,329,458 786,937 6,060,746 9,812,484, ...8,177,141 2,603,734 1,652,092 

Ap  1-16  1,894,067. ..1,707,341. ...7,130,559 5,563,973.  ..10,731,967....  1,070,270....  1,783,250 


Tot '47  $4,610,867. .3,795,345. ..28,860,167... 29,445,229. ..37,267,372 7,463,396. ...7,510,221 

"    '46       373,482..  4,464.321...  24,607,436  


Incr...  $4,237,385        4,252  731  7,822,143  46,825 

l>ecr. 668,976  

The  increased  imports,  for  four  months  and  a  half  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
tariff,  have  been,  it  appears,  $7,822-143,  of  which  amount  $4,610,867  has  been  re- 
ceived in  specie.  The  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported  has  increased  $4,252,* 
731,  while  the  free  goods  have  diminished  $668,976.  That  the  aggregate  imports 
have  increased  is  the  natural  result  of  large  demand.  There  can  be  no  consider- 
able sales  of  produce  made  abroad  without  a  return  of  the  proceeds  into  the  coun- 
try in  some  shape.  Under  the  high  tariff,  there  was  a  continued  effort  to  avoid  the 
high  taxes.  The  returns  for  farm  produce  sold  abroad  were  made  in  such  shape 
as  would  be  the  least  oppressed  on  their  arrival  here.  Hence  the  large  import  of 
free  goods  and  of  those  bearing  the  lowest  duties.  The  following  table  shows  this 
disposition : 

GOOD8   IMPORTED   INTO   THE   UNITED   STATE8  FOR  SEVERAL   TEARS. 

Ad  ralorem  Duties.  Specific  Duties. 

Am'timp.  Duties.         Ratepr.ct  Am'timp.  Da  tie*  H&te. 

1844. ...$52,315,291 14,449,348 27  62 31,352,863 14,531,208 46  34 

1845 60.191,862 16,278,117 27  04 34,914,862 14,540,737 41  64 

1846 60,660,453 16.521,117 27  23 36,263,605 13.859,582 3^21 

The  average  rate  of  specific  duties  declined  more  than  8  per  cent.,  which  might 
partly  be  owing  to  the  advanced  invoice  prices  of  the  articles  ;  but  the  amount  of 
revenue  actually  declined  $700,000  on  an  advanced  import  value  of  $5,000,000, 
showing  the  prohibitive  effect  of  the  highest  class  of  duties.  The  average  rate  of 
ad  valorem  duties  also  declined.  It  appears  that  the  average  rate  of  duties  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  present  tariff  was  26  30  per  cent,  against  30  25  per  cent. 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  The  large  exports  of  produce  have  impelled  the  re- 
turn of  proceeds ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  excess  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  m 
specie,  and  that  the  duties  are  actually  but  little  in  excess  of  last  year.  A 
new  element  has,  however,  been  in  operation,  which,  while  it  has  tended  vastly  to 
facilitate  commerce,  has  deprived  the  government  of  the  immediate  receipt  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  duties.  We  aHude  to  the  warehouse  system,  which  has  become 
admirably  organised  in  New- York,  and  to  which  we  have  alluded  on  a  previous 
occasion.  This  system  has  been  a  great  desideratum,  since  the  enforcement  of 
cash  duties  deprived  merchants  of  that  facility  for  the  re-export  of  goods  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  long  credits  formerly  granted,  and  by  which  they  could  re- 
export and  realize  upon  goods  before  the  bonds  came  due  here,  and  without  the 
payment  of  the  2}  deduction  from  drawback.  During  the  quarter,  the  amount  of 
foods  warehoused  at  this  port  has  been  as  follows  : 
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frXADIITQ  4AT1CLKS   EHTMED  IN   WAREHOUSE   IN   NEW-TORK  AND   WITHDRAWN, 
DURING  THE   QUARTER  ENDING  APRIL  1,  1847. 

Warehoused.  Withdrawn.      Remaining  in  Bond  April  i- 

Woollen  Cloths $121,000 $75.000 $46,000 

Wine 26,000 10,000 16,000 

Worsted  goods, 107,000 64,000 43,000 

Straw  plaits 32,500 16,500 16,000 

Bilks 185,000 95,000 90,000 

Cotton  goods 300,000 193,300 106,700 

Iron 87,000 15,200 71,800 

Brandy 80,000 52,000 28,000 

Ail  other 561,500 311,000 150,500 


Total $1,400,000 $832,000 $568,000 

Duties. $532,000 345,000 187,000 

From  this  table  it  results  that,  of  the  $17,000,000  of  dutiable  goods  imported  from 
January  1st  to  April  1st,  $1,400,000,  charged  with  average  duties  of  40  per  cent., 
went  into  warehouse ;  and  there  remained  unpaid  $167,000  of  duties  on  those  im- 
portations but  to  be  paid, — showing,  that  the  duties  accruing  to  the  government, 
so  far  from  being  less  than  last  year,  are  actually  $233,000  more  than  in  the  same 
period  under  the  old  tariff.  While  the  average  of  the  duties  paid  in  the  period  re- 
ferred to  is  but  26  per  cent.,  that  on  the  goods  warehoused  is  40  per  cent., — show- 
ing that  the  effect  of  the  warehouse  is  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  highest  taxes. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year,  being  that  in  which  the  goods  arrive  mostly  to  meet 
the  spring  trade,  is  that  in  which  the  least  advantage  is  derived  from  warehousing 
facilities.  It  also  appears,  that  the  average  time  in  which  the  goods  remain  in  bond 
without  the  payment  of  duties  is  four  months.  Hence,  it  appears  that  commer- 
cial capital  has  been  saved  an  advance  of  $500,000  in  one  quarter,  which  is  equal 
to  an  actual  saving  of  $70,000  to  importers,  if  we  consider  that  that  capital  has 
been  employed  at  ordinary  profits  instead  of  remaining  idle.  The  process  of  ware- 
housing is  yet  in  its  infancy, land  results  so  great,  so  early  in  its  existence,  indicate 
that  its  complete  success  is  certain.  Many  difficulties  that  arise  in  detail  require 
time  to  overcome.  These  grow  mostly  out  of  the  proverbial  opposition  of  mer- 
chants to  innovation.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  inconvenience  choose 
Tather  to  adhere  to  it  than  to  change  their  habits,  even  for  the  better.  The  great- 
est difficulty  now  experienced  in  the  New- York  warehouse  arises  from  the  indis- 
position of  offices  to  insure  goods  in  it.  In  one  large  building,  which  contains  at 
times  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  goods,  the  single  risk  is  too  great.  Most  of- 
fices refuse  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  a  single  risk.  This  would 
require,  at  times,  more  than  one  hundred  offices  to  cover  the  stock.  This  difficulty 
very  much  retards  the  progress  of  the  system.  The  risk  is  really  not  great,  and 
with  proper  precaution  might  altogether  be  obviated.  Congress  might  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  charge  an  extra  1-16  or  1-4  per  cent.,  and  assume 
the  risk  of  all  goods  warehoused.  This  would  obviate  the  difficulty  and  make  the 
warehouse  attractive.  The  benefits  which  commerce  will  derive  from  this  system 
are  immense.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  two  American  continents  may  be  in- 
sured to  American  vessels,  not  by  absurd  navigation  laws,  but  by  so  facilitating 
trade  that  foreign  vessels  cannot  compete  with  United  States  enterprise.  The 
perfection  of  the  warehouse  system  is  that  which,  more  than  all  other  plans,  will 
tend  to  this  object. 

The  advices  from  England,  down  to  the  3d  ult.,  were  of  a  contradictory  nature  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  indicate  returning  health  in  money  affairs.  The  priucipal  appre- 
hension that  existed  was  on  account  of  the  large  exports  of  bullion  to  the  United 
States.  The  exchange  at  the  latest  dates  continued  adverse  to  England  ;  but  the 
money  markets  on  the  continent  being  evidently  more  easy,  the  rate  of  discount  at 
Frank  fort- on-the- Maine  was  4  per  cent,  and  at  Berlin  4  4  per  cent ;  a  change  for 
the  better  was  perceptible.  The  purchases  of  corn,  by  France,  at  the  north  and 
east,  were  very  extensive,  and  caused  a  drain  of  specie ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia having  purchased  of  the  Bank  of  France,  by  convention,  an  amount  of  50.000,- 
000  francs  of  French  rents,  a  credit  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  to  the  extent 
of  near  $8,000,000,  was  thus  created  in  St  Petersburg,  and  the  bills  drawn  against 
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it  were  placed  in  the  London  market,  aiding  the  repayment  of  the  sums  borrowed 
by  the  Bank  of  France.  The  following  were  the  comparative  exchanges  in  London 
and  the  continent  at  the  latest  dales : 

COMPARATIVE   EXCHANGES  AT    LONDON   AND   PARIS. 

London.  Paria.  Actual  price  of  ~  M  ..M  mt 

Mint  Gold        Resulting      bills  in  Paris  i  °°W  deftrer  at 

price  of  gold.    pr.  mille.     exchange.       on  London.       London.  Paris.  Hamb. 

Oct  9....77.10J 16 85.55 ...25.771 0  87J  

Dec3...77.10j 16 25.55 25.57J par.  

"    11. .77.10| 15 25  52 25.55 0.12| .0.17 

Jan.  8....  77 .10 1 14 25.50 25.45 0.20 1.17 

"    15.. .77.104 10 25.40 25.50 0.39 1.05 

"   22.. .77.10} 11 25.42 25.35 0.28 1.50 

"   29...77.10J 10 25.40 25.27$ 0.49 1.76 

Mar.  14..77.10J 9} 25  39 25.27  \ 0.45 0.70 

"    26. .77.10$ 10 25.40 25.35 0.20 1.05 

Apl.  2.. .77.101 10 25*° VZAS 0.20 0.85 

The  rates  of  bills  on  Paris,  it  would  seem,  is  about  the  same,  now  that  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan  is  making,  that  it  was  when  the  loan  was  made.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  bank  under  this  fluctuation  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

BANK  OF   ENGLAND. 

Securities.  Deposits.  Nett  Notes         K  «. 

Public.         Private.        Public        Private,    circulation,   on  band.      *»uulon* 
£  £  £  £  £  £  £ 

Dec.  5 12,807,417. .13,853,212. .8,612,488.. .8,303,523. .19,866,805.. 8,402,300. .15,002,873 

Jan.   2 12,826,362. .15,071,820. .9,990,624. ..7,903,959. .20,031,185. .8,227,085. .14,951,572 

"      9 12,757 .326..14, 464,948. .5,860,631.. .9,784,767. .20,836  845. .6,715,255. .14,308,092 

"     16 12,757,326..14,450,711..  5,034,189.  .10,339,726..  20,679,370.  .6,545,965..  13,948,681 

"     23 12,757,326. .14,489,657. .4,668,489. .10,335,835. .20,608,090.. 6,167,170. .13,442,880 

Mar.  6 11,990,079. .16,905,705. .6,571,731. ..9,288,661. .19,279,145. .5,714,740. .11,595,535 

"     13 11,990.079. .17,358,712. .6,716,162. ..9,536,137. .19,232,200. .5,554,1 40. .11,449,461 

"      20 11,990,079. .17,650,874. .6, 471,623. ..9,962,436. .19,069,465. .5,418,475. .11,231,630 

"     97 11,990,079.  .17,824,355.  .6,616,287.  ..9,403,132.  .19,444,426.  .4,876,015.  .11,015,583 

This  table  presents  curious  results,  and  contains  the  germ  of  the  uneasiness  that 
exists  publicly,  but  shows  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  bank ;  as  thus :  the  public 
see  that  the  bullion  has  diminished  <£4,000,000  since  December,  and  that  the  am- 
ounts engaged  for  the  United  States  are  at  least  «£1, 000,000  more  than  appears  in 
the  return.  The  cause  of  the  large  drain  is  the  corn  trade.  The  harvest  is  yet 
distant,  and  great  quantities  must  yet  be  imported.  Hence  the  questions  arise-* 
When  will  the  drain  cease  ?  To  what  extent  will  it  be  carried  ?  The  reserve  of 
notes  in  the  bank  is  continually  falling — keeping  pace  with  the  decline  in  bullion. 
A  loss  of  <£2, 000,000  more  of  buMion  will  leave  the  bank  with  too  few  notes  to  pay 
the  quarterly  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  private  deposits  are  declining.  In 
the  face  of  this  state  of  affairs  the  bank  remains  inert.  It  has  sold,  of  the  public 
securities  it  holds,  only  d£  1,000, 000,  and  it  has  increased  private  discounts  <£3,600,- 
000,  or  nearly  25  per  cent. — keeping  the  rate  of  interest  low.  This  shows  great 
confidence,  and  we  think  the  result  will  justify  that  confidence.  We  think  that  a 
further  loss  of  «£4, 000,000  bullion  would  not  give  cause  for  serious  uneasiness. — 
The  amount  in  hand  would,  even  then,  be  higher  than  in  1835  and  1836.  But 
the  indications  are,  on  all  sides,  that  so  large  a  demand  will  not  be  made  upon  it. 
Already,  from  Odessa  and  the  leading  points  of  Europe,  orders  new  and  large  have 
appeared  in  England  for  goods, — being  the  legitimate  result  of  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  agricultural  interests.  That  this  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  to  some 
extent,  we  have  already  remarked ;  and  the  leading  houses  in  the  trade  look  for- 
ward to  an  American  business  more  extensive  in  the  fall  than  for  many  years.— 
This  will  doubtless  be  the  case.  The  proceeds  of  our  unexampled  sales  will  be 
returned  in  dutiable  goods  instead  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  specie. 

A  great  reaction  had,  it  appears,  taken  place  in  the  grain  markets,  by  reason  of 
the  fine  planting  weather  which  had  prevailed,  and  the  extensive  arrivals  of  sup- 
plies.    This  fall  in  produce,  which  was  still  high,  had  favorably  affected  cotton, 
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which  had  advanced,  as  well  under  the  improved  appearance  ef  the  export  trade 

ae  of  that  of  the  home  markets. 

The  news  of  the  decline  in  prices  abroad  didVnot,  however,  affect  prices  here, 
by  reason  of  the  short  supplies  of  produce  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  enhanced  sup- 
ply of  vessels,  which  caused  a  decline  in  freight  equal  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  articles  abroad,  leaving  the  shipper  where  he  was  before.  The  canals  of  New- 
York  were  not  opened  until  May  1st,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  frost — a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  retarded  supplies.  The  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
transportation  will,  by  cheapening  freights,  ensures  continuance  of  the  export  trade 
in  farm  produce  much  more  profitably  to  the  producers  than  has  hitherto  been  the 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  MONTH. 

P rotes soa  Cellarius  having  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Terpsichorean  Art,  the 
Tract  Society,  of,  New- York,  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  Essay 
against  Dancing ;  the  which  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  of  Sunder- 
land, Massachusetts — Heaven  help  his  competitors,  if  the  learned  Divine's  paper 
deserved  the  reward !  Accuse  us  of  Atheism,  if  you  will,  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  see  no  connexion  between  dancing  and  deviltry ;  nor  have  we  ever  been 
able  to  discern,  that  theatricals  and  third-tiers  are  inseparable ;  in  fact,  we  do  net 
even  believe,  that  Thomas  Crehore  manufactures  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Infer* 
nal  regions.  The  Tract  Society  object  to  daneing !  why  not  to  singing  ?  Loose 
fellows  sing  loose  songs.  Why  not  to  violins  ?  the  fiddle-bow  is  the  sceptre  of  the 
Goddess  of  Dancing.  Church  members  ought  not  to  read ;  for  all  editions  of  the 
classics  are  not  expurgated.  Why  not  take  Iconoclastic  ground,  and  write  down 
pictures  and  statues,  because  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  often  represented  scantily 
clad  !  A  sanctimonious  paper  in  this  city,  whose  singular  mixture  of  commerce 
and  divinity  always  reminds  us  of  the  moneychangers  in  the  temple,  once  preached 
a  crusade  against  the  vignette  on  a  bank-bill,  a  miniature  woman,  naked  to  the 
waist,  as  likely  to  undermine  the  moral  foundations  of  society,  and  make  money 
doubly  the  root  of  all  evil.  How  hopeless  most  be  the  depravity  of  mankind,  fat 
their  morality  cannot  withstand  such  trifling  temptations!  and  how  very  hopeless 
the  narrow-minded,  we  might  almost  say,  prurient  illiberaliry,  which  insults  society 
by  supposing  them  dangerous.  We  shall  be  read  out  of  meeting,  we  know  it ; 
we  shall  be  classed  with  the  goats,  and  no  longer  with 

"  Young  Obadias, 
Davids,  Josias, 
Who  all  were  pious," 

as  the  primer  tells  us;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  this  exclusion,  we  maintain, 
that  this  Sunderland  Treatise  has  the  same  claims  to  usefulness,  as  the  "  Bill  for 
the  better  observance  of  Easter  Monday,"  which  C.  Brooke  Dringwall,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
prepared  for  Parliament.  Discourses  on  doctrinal  and  ethical  points  are  apt  to 
assume  the  high  prerogative  of  exemption  from  criticism.  Noli  me  tangere  is  the 
motto  of  the  saints.  Every  "professor*'  who  wields  the  pen,  claims  a  share  of  the 
Papal  infallibility ;  but  when  a  man  takes  to  type  and  paper,  his  readers  have  at 
least  the  right  to  judge,  whether  be  makes  a  strong  argument,  or  succeeds  in  prov- 
ing the  reverse  of  his  case.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Carey  writes  against  a  natural, 
universal  and  innocent  amusement.  We  have  read  bim  from  cover  to  cover,  and 
laid  him  down  more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  harmlessness  of  dancing,  since 
fifty  dollars  could  not  purchase  one  reason  against  it,  even  in  Massachusetts :  Still 
more,  no  anti- saltatory  texts  can  be  found,  though  •*  the  Devil  can  quote  Scripture*' 
at  a  pinch.  Christians  must  not  dance,  because  dancing  consumes  time  and  money, 
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and  their  time  and  money  belong  to  the  Lord.  Sinners  most  not  dance,  for  •« there 
U  something  supremely  shocking  in  the  ids  a  of  a  dancing  sinner."  The  daughter 
of  Herodias  danced  before  Herod,  after  which  Herod  cat  off  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist— consequently,  young  ladies  ought  to  beware  of  Cellarius  and  Charruaud— 
Q.  £.  D.  The  chief  objection  to  publications  like  this  tract,  is  the  injury  they  do 
to  religion.  A  man  cannot  pass  all  his  time  in  devotional  exercise;  all  prayer,  and 
no  play,  would  ruin  the  best  of  us.  Our  New- England  ancestors,  Bancroft  informs 
us,  beguiled  the  weariness  of  a  long  summer  voyage  by  three  sermons  a  day :  but 
the  spirit  of  1620  exists  no  longer.  Draw  the  rein  too  tight  and  the  steed  will 
plunge ; — a  fever  of  profligacy  is  the  inevitable  successor  of  a  chill  of  Puritanism. 
It  is  better  to  Jet  "  O,  be  joyful,  be  the  Christian's  Psalm,  and  leave  the  sad  Indian 
to  incant  the  devil  with  tears  and  screeches."  But  this  is  not  all.  The  minor  re- 
ligious pen-work,  such  as  Tracts,  and  Bible  Society  Reports,  falls  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men,  who  are  aptly  termed  by  the  "  profession"  "  pious 
indigents ;" — pious  applies  to  their  intentions,  indigent,  to  their  intelligence  and  to 
their  finances.  These  persons,  in  their  anxiety  to  do  good,  allow  their  zeal  to  froth 
over  in  ranting,  and  constantly  employing  the  most  theological  words  to  express 
their  trivial  ideas : — 

"  Hide  the  sacred  in  the  silly." 

In  fact,  they  have  built  up  a  kind  of  devotional  slang.  This  sounds  hard ;  but  let 
any  man,  not  a  "  professor,"  read  and  judge  for  himself.  The  Sunderland  divine 
re  tales  the  following  stories,  to  illustrate  the  dangers  of  the  "light  fantastic  toe:" — 

"  I  was  once  called,  'says  an  aged  pastor/  to  visit  a  young  lady  who  was  said  to  bo  in 
despair.  She  had,  at  some  time  previous,  been  serions,  and  bad,  it  was  hoped,  resolutely 
set  her  face  Zionward.  In  an  evil  hour,  some  of  her  former  associates  called  on  her  to 
accompany  them  to  a  ball.  She  refused  to  go.  The  occasion,  the  company,  the  parade 
•ad  gayety,  were  all  utterly  dissonant  from  her  present  feelings.  With  characteristic  levitr 
end  thoughtlessness,  they  employed  persuasion  and  ridicule ;  and  finally  so  far  prevailed, 
that,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  shake  off  her  convictions  and  regain  her  former  security, 
•he  exclaimed,  '  Well,  J  will  go,  if  1  am  damned  for  it  V  Ood  took  her  at  her  word! 
Instead  of  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  health,  there  came  the  paleness  and  haggarduess  of 
decay.    The  wan  and  sunken  cheek,  the  ghastly,  glaring  eye,  the  emaciated  limb,  the  sure 

precursors  of  approaching  dissolution,  were  there!" Despair!     Death!     Damnation, 

See.,  &c. 

The  case  of  a  young  man,  a  leader  in  the  ball-room : — 

"  To  shield  himself  from  the  influence  of  a  revival,  at  the  time  in  progress,  he  sought 
to  multiply  dancing  assemblies,  and  to  draw  others  into  them.  But  he  could  not  escape 
God'e  judgments,  if  he  could  hie  mercies.  He  was  suddenly  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness. 
Death  seemed  near.  In  awful  distress  he  begged  for  the  mercy  he  had  before  despised. 
"When  thus  borne  down,  hopeless  of  recovery,  he  seemed  penitent,  became  exceedingly 
joyful,  earnestly  and  solemnly  warned  his  associates,  and  it  was  thought  by  pious  friends, 
a  most  remarkable  case  of  death-bed  conversion." 

The  old  story,  "  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be/'  dec.  What 
happened  to  this  young  man  ?     Let  us  hear  the  sequel  !— 

"  Unexpectedly  he  recovered.  With  returning  health,  his  religion  so  rapidly  disap- 
peared, that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  persuade  his  associates  to  make  arrangements 
for  another  ball.  Godless  as  they  were,  they  were  shocked  at  the  proposal.  But  his  per- 
suasion overcame  their  scruples.  The  evening  came,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  glare  and 
revelry  of  its  scenes,  he  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  touched  by  the  finger  of  an  offended  God : 
was  borne  a  raving  maniac  to  his  home,  which  he  had  scarcely  reached,  when  death  sealed 
up  his  history  for  the  final  judgment." 

Charruaud  !  Patriarch  of  dancing !  how  happens  it  that  you  have  escaped  the 
Bloomingdnle  Asylum  for  so  many  years  ?  And  you,  O,  Angelina  and  Sarrau ! 
Have  you  no  fears,  lest  the  corner  of  Canal-street  and  Broadway  should  become  a 
miniature  Sodom,  and  burn  you  and  bury  you  in  its  ashes !  In  Franklin  County 
the  righteous  object  to  tales  and  stories.  A  reporter  of  the  Franklin  County  Bible 
Society  meets  with  an  aged  man  who  was  fond  of  novel  reading.  He  inveighs 
against  the  atrocious  old  wretch,  as  follows  : — "  What  will  he  do  with  bis  passion 
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beyond  the  grave  ?  Can  he  throw  aside  God's  truth,  and  hare  fiction  in  heaven  ? 
Can  he  have  it  in  hell  ?  though  more  fitting  there  than  in  any  other  department  of 
Eternity  /"  Are  these  gentlemen  insane,  or  is  it  only  methodism  in  their  madness  ? 
Anna,  the  prophetess,  and  Joanna  Southcote,  never  ranted  or  canted  more  pain- 
fully than  they  do.  As  in  poetry  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  so  in  religious  compositions  there  is  but  one  from  the  sacred  to  the  blas- 
phemous ;  and  this  step  the  "  pious  indigent"  constantly  takes,  with  a  blindness 
and  a  boldness  which  excites  the  sneer  of  the  scoffer,  and  the  regret  of  the  sincere 
well-wisher  of  morality  and  faith. 


TUB  ARTS. 

The  present  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  seems  to  us,  on 
the  whole,  decidedly  better  than  that  of  the  last  or  any  previous  year.  This  is 
net  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  nor  did  we  become  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  pictures  of  this  year,  until  after  a  second  or  third  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  merits.  There  are  fewer  pictures  which  strike  the  eye  for- 
cibly at  the  first  glance,  and  fewer  pleasing  female  portraits  than  usual ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  leave  the  rooms,  after  a  short  first  visit,  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  But  if  there  be  fewer  pictures  which  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  the  notice,  there  are  also  fewer  which  offend  the  taste,  and  many 
more  which  are  above  mediocrity.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  our  best  known 
painters,  in  each  department  of  the  art,  have  better  pictures  on  the  walls  this 
year  than  last ;  and  many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  have  made 
great  and  solid  improvement  since  they  last  appeared  in  public. 

A  great  deal  is  said,  and  with  seeming  reason,  as  to  the  number  of  bad  pictures 
exhibited,  and  it  is  asked,  why  do  the  managing  committee  of  the  first  School  of 
Design  in  the  country,  admit  so  many  wretched  daubs  to  appear  upon  the  walls  ? 
But  those  who  speak  thus,  forget  that  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of 
Design  are  not  prize  exhibitions,  nor  exhibitions  of  pictures  which  come  up  to  a 
certain  fixed  standard,  high  or  low,  nor  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  members  of  the 
Academy,  but  of  all  pictures  sent  by  living  artists,  and  which  have  not  before  been 
exhibited  in  the  Academy's  rooms.  These  exacting  critics  reason  without  their  host, 
seemingly  ignorant  that  the  object  of  this  annual  display,  is  not  merely  to  please 
the  public  and  the  successful  artist  by  an  exhibition  of  the  best  works,  but  to  give 
the  public  some  idea  of  the  yearly  progress  of  the  art,  and  both  the  artist  and  the 
public  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  works  of  one  painter  with  those  of  an- 
other. So  long  as  the  present  abilities  of  the  mass  of  our  painters  are  fairly  ex- 
hibited, the  object  of  the  Academy  would  be  attained,  if  no  picture  exhibited 
were  better  than  a  swinging  sign- board. 

Obviously  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  go  through  the  rooms  of  such  an  exhi- 
bition, and  come  out  talking  about  superficiality  and  extravagance.  It  would  be 
strange  to  a  miracle,  were  there  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  pictures  which 
would  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  the  common- place  mongers  of  criticism  to 
utter  an  infinity  of  platitudes  and  truisms  about  low  standards  of  art,  lack  of  suffi- 
cient study  of  nature,  want  of  high  and  noble  purpose,  lack  of  character  and  tone, 
and  the  like.  But  to  such  we  are  always  inclined  to  say,  with  Beatrice :  •*  Why 
will  you  be  ever  talking,  Signor  Benedick  ?  Nobody  marks  you."  He  who  can 
visit  such  pictures,  as  a  great  nnmber  of  those  now  on  the  Academy's  walla,  and 
talk  of  nothing  but  faults,  has  little  of  the  honest  judgment  and  quick  perception 
of  a  trustworthy  critic,  and  less  of  the  true  feeling  of  an  artist.  We  are  sorry 
that  there  are  some  such,  as  well  as  others  who  can  find  excellence,  but  who 
threaten  beforehand  remorseless  dissection  of  any  unfortunate  works  which  do 
not  please  their  high  mightinesses,  at  the  same  time  charging  all  who  come  under 
their  bloodthirsty  scolpels,  not  to  wince,  for  wincing  will  not  mend  the  matter ; 
and  finally,  uttering  the  fearful  warning  to  those  who  heed  not  their  advice,  that 
the  consequences  of  their  stubborn  folly  will  ever  after  worry  them  like  a  night- 
mare. What  need  of  all  this  ?  It  does  no  good,  either  to  the  artist  or  the  public 
If  heeded,  it  discourages  the  one  and  disgusts  the  other,  and  if  unheeded,  it  brings 
the  critic,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  criticism,  into  contempt.     For  our* 
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selves,  we  are  glad  to  own  that  the  present  exhibition  is  one  which  the  Academj 
and  the  nation  may  be  proud  of. 

In  figure  compositions,  the  names  of  Leutze,  Huntington,  Grat,  and 
Mount,  are  pre-eminent;  Chapman  is  much  better  than  last  year,  and  Glass 
has  a  picture  of  much  excellence.  Leutze's  "  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth," 
compares  well  with  his  powerful  picture  **  The  Iconoclasts,"  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Art  Union  rooms  some  months  since,  and  contrasts  most  favorably  witb  his 
extravagant  and  ill-drawn  **  Landing  of  the  Northmen,"  exhibited  by  the  Academy 
last  year.  The  admirable  composition  and  rich,  low  tone  of  the  Henry  VIII.,  the 
excellence  of  the  individual  heads,  the  impressive  manner  in  which  the  story  is 
told,  the  aptness  and  ease  witb  which  the  accessories  are  introduced,  and  the 
high  finish  of  the  whole  picture,  make  it  a  truly  admirable  work  of  art,  and  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  the  painter.  The  position  and  expression  of  the  King  and 
Anne  Bullen  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the  management  of  the  figure  and 
drapery  of  the  Queen  is  an  adroit  and  beautiful  combination  of  delicacy  and 
truth.  Huntington  is  not  equal  to  himself  this  year,  save  in  his  portraits ;  they 
are  as  full  of  real  character  and  ideal  truth  as  ever ;  but  the  "  Lady  Jane  Grey 
interrupted  at  her  devotions,"  "  Mercy,  at  the  Wicket- Gate,"  and  "  Piety  and  Fol- 
ly*" will  not  compare  well  with  the  "  Italy"  and  the  "  Sacred  Lesson,"  of  last  year, 
to  go  no  farther  back.  Still  he  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  fellows. 
His  pictures  have  a  loftiness  and  simplicity,  a  purity  of  tone  and  directness  of  ex- 
pression, which  would  give  them  a  high  place,  even  were  they  not  so  remarkable 
for  their  charming  color  and  exquisite  drawing.  His  hands  and  female  heads  are 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  American  painter.  •'  Lady  Jane  Grey  interrupted 
at  her  devotions,1'  seems  to  us  not  a  well  composed  picture.  The  four  fig- 
ures are  disposed  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  subject  admitted,  but  their  position 
is  not  effective ;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  the  shape  of  the 
room  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  ;  this  gives  the  picture  a  very  uncomfortable, 
unsatisfactory  appearance.  The  heads  of  Lady  Jane  and  the  uncowled 
monk,  are  each  admirable  in  their  way.  In  "  Piety  and  Folly,"  we  again 
have  Huntington's  favorite  combination  of  an  old  male,  with  two  young  fe- 
male heads.  It  may  well  be  so,  so  admirably  does  he  handle  the  subject,  so 
beautiful  does  he  make  the  contrast.  ?n  this  picture  the  head  of  the  female 
figure  representing  Piety,  would  alone  make  a  reputation  for  an  obscure  painter. 
The  purity  of  the  soul  which  gives  life  to  the  face,  the  intent  expression  of  that 
face,  with  its  gen tly- compressed  lips,  its  slightly- gathered  brow,  and  the  welling 
eye,  which  yet  does  not  run  over,  are  each  beautiful  and  delicate  touches  of  ex- 
pression which  show  the  nicety  and  completeness  of  Huntington's  study  of 
nature. 

Mr.  Grat's  pictures  are  much,  very  much  better  than  those  of  last  year ;  and 
indeed,  than  those  of  some  years  past.  He  has  •*  come  out  of  that  fog,"  in  which 
he  had  been  lost  to  himself  and  the  public  for  so  long.  His  pictures  look  no 
longer  like  the  "  undoubted  originals  of  the  old  masters,"  made  to  order  for  the 
picture  auctioneer ;  though  we  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  they  still  show  quite 
enough  of  an  attempt  to  reproduce  Tintoretto  and  Raphael,  and  of  a  study  of  the 
works  of  the  masters  rather  than  of  nature  herself.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Grat 
will  do  this.  Years  ago  be  had  got  far  beyond  such  necessities,  if  indeed  they  ever 
existed  for  him  or  for  any  other.  His  "  Teaching  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
is  a  lovely  picture  in  composition  and  color.  The  upturned  face  of  the  infant  is 
sweet  and  well-drawn,  and  the  intertwining  of  the  arms  of  the  mother  and  child 
is  one  of  the  most  gracefully-done  things  we  have  seen  on  canvass  for  many  a 
day.  The  mother,  however,  is  not  a  real  nor  an  ideal  woman,  but  a  picture 
figure. 

Mr.  Glass's  "  Cromwell  exhorting  his  Captains  before  the  battle  of  Naseby" 
is  a  vigorous  picture ;  so  good,  that  we  feel  assured  the  artist  could  do  more  justice 
to  his  admirable  subject,  which  he  evidently  thoroughly  feels  and  comprehends. 
The  drawing  and  action  of  the  horses  is  very  truthful, — a  refreshing  thing,  while 
so  many  eqnine  monstrosities  are  daily  perpetrated, — and  the  accuracy  of  detail 
in  costume  is  worthy  of  great  commendation.  Mr.  Mount  has  painted  one  negro 
head  in  his  *•  Force  of  Music"  which  claims  unqualified  admiration,  and  wins  a 
smile  from  all.  Surely  no  one  ever  listened  harrier  than  does  that  embodiment  of 
the  Long  Island  darkie,  to  the  vile  scrapings  on  that  viler  fiddle.    Mr.  Kother- 
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hel  has  a  red  picture,  for  which  ground  and  lofty  tumblers  mast  hare  sat  aa  mo- 
dels,— that  is,  if  he  had  any  models  at  all,  which  we  very  much  doubt.  There  is 
a  gentleman  in  a  most  extraordinary  costume,  and  with  thighs  of  astonishing  brev- 
ity, who  is  evidently  much  excited  about  something ;  but  it  is  plainly  a  private  af- 
fair, for  he  has  notning  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  figures,  who  are  piled  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  standing  on  nothing,  upon  which  they  have  climbed  very 
high,  while  an  Indian  girl  and  a  white  lady  occupy  the  fore-ground  for  a  siesta  ;  a 
little  in  the  back-ground  are  some  heads,  and  a  good  deal  of  smoke.  This  picture 
is  called  Cortes,  and  is  useful  in  calling  attention  to  half  a  page  of  Prescott's 
admirable  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  follows  it  in  the  catalogue* 
Mr.  Raw  wet's  "  Washington  on  his  mission  to  the  Indians"  is  a  very  successful 
accomplishment  of  a  very  difficult  task.  The  snow-storm  is  so  well  represented 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  subject  of  die  picture,  and  the  figures  the  accessories.  Mr* 
Rossiter  is  very  unequal.  One  of  his  three  pictures — the  ♦•  Florentine  Girl,"  is 
very  good ;  another,  ••  Puritans  reading  the  Bible,"  has  much  that  is  bad,  both  in 
color  and  drawing ;  while  the  last,  "  Twilight  Hours,"  is  an  absurd  collocation  of 
gaudy  patches  of  color.  Mr.  Deas  seems  determined  to  see,  or  at  least  to  paint 
everything  couleur  de  rose.  His  skies,  his  mountains,  his  water,  his  men  and  his 
horses,  all  appear  to  have  dipped  into  some  maiden  lady's  carmine  saucer,  so  roseate 
are  they.  'Tis  a  pity  that  he  thus  spoils  good  pictures.  Mr.  Beard  has  one 
picture,  *•  The  Last  of  the  Red  Men,"  and  if  this  be  a  specimen  of  the  Red  men, 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  the  last  of  them*  There  are  huddled  upon  a  rock 
over  the  (supposed)  Pacific  Ocean,  four  rude  figures,  of  such  proportions,  and  in 
such  positions,  that  the  only  emotion  they  awaken  is  a  strong  desire  to  see  them 
all  pitched  into  the  sea.  The  subject  is  one  altogether  painful  in  itsel£  and  re* 
quires  the  handling  of  a  great  master  to  make  it  tolerable.  Why  will  young  ar- 
tists choose  such  ?  Mr.  Edmonds  has  committed  a  fault  of  like  nature  in  his 
44  Orphan's  Funeral,"  in  which  he  gives  us  a  poor,  stout,  round-faced,  unhappy 
woman,  trudging  over  a  hill,  with  her  dead  babe  in  a  coffin  under  her  arm,  carried 
like  a  bundle  of  clothes ;  the  only  other  mourner  being  a  little  child  which  she 
leads  by  the  hand.  Such  a  subject  must  be  repulsive,  unless  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  which  Mr.  Edmonds  has  chosen ;  and  in  the  merely 
mechanical  part  of  the  picture  he  has  not  done  himself  justice.  Matteson's 
44  First  Sabbath  of  the  Pilgrims"  pleases  us  more  in  its  design  and  composition 
than  by  its  tone  and  color;  though,  perhaps,  the  coldness  of  the  subject,  Puritan 
worship  on  a  snow-covered  sea-shore,  must  inevitably  have  made  it  an  ungenial 
picture.  It  is  a  well- painted  picture,  many  think  his  best ;  but  we  prefer  his 
44  Burning  of  Schenectady,"  exhibited  last  year.  Mr.  Matteson  ia  a  rapidly- 
rising  artist.  We  notice  that  he  and  Mr.  Darlet  are  occasional  contributors  to 
Yankee  Doodle.  Mr.  Barley's  outline  drawing  in  the  present  exhibition,  "  A 
Glimpse  at  the  World,"  is  an  admirable  effort  in  this  severe  style  in  which  he  so 
excels,  and  without  that  stiffness  so  common  in  outline  drawings*  In  every  way, 
this  is  one  of  Mr.  Darlet*s  best  efforts,  and  that  is  giving  it  high  praise. 

We  have  not  space  for  detailed  nor  extended  criticism,  and  must  postpone,  until 
next  month,  further  remarks  upon  this  exhibition. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  played  a  short  engagement  at  the  Park  Theatre ;  but,  after 
the  first  evening,  to  houses  unworthy  oi  his  talents  and  his  reputation.  The 
round  of  characters  in  whioh  he  appeared  was  small,  being  confined  to  Don 
Ciesar  de  Bazan,  Charles  in  Ernestine,  Dick  Dashall,  and  Pizarro,  which  last  he 
gave  but  once,  and  for  his  benefit.  In  characters  of  a  certain  description,  such  as 
gentlemen  in  difficulties,  witty  rakes  of  the  old  school,  spirituel  scamps  of  the  new, 
and  dashing  heroes  in  high  comedy,  Mr.  Wallace:  is  eminently  successful; 
chiefly  so  on  account  of  his  peculiar  mental  constitution  and  physical  advantages, 
for  he  is  evidently  an  actor  of  impulse,  not  of  study.  Although  not  familiar  with 
his  acting  till  of  late,  we  can  easily  understand  why  it  was  that  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  particularly  with  the  young  men  of  that  time,  he  was  the  supreme  favorite* 
His  Don  Caesar,  however,  although  a  character  in  which  he  has  won  great 
reputation,  does  not  satisfy  our  requirements.  It  is  the  dashing  young  blood 
of  twenty  or  thirty  yoars  ago,  put  into  Don  Cesser's  suits  and  situations,  and  is  as 
thoroughly  English  as  bis  Dick  Dashall*  He  is  deliberately  making  fun  all  the 
time,  instead  of  causing  greater  fun  by  his  own  deliberate  seriousness.  His 
*•  Lady,  to  you  I  devote  the  rest  of  my  existence,"  spoken  to  Maritana,  when  he 
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is  about  to  marry  her,  and  "  If  you  be  Doo  Caesar  de  Bazan,  I  am  Charles,  Krng  of 
Spain,"  spoken  to  the  king,  whom  he  finds  in  his  own  house,  are  marked  instances 
of  this.  They  were  given  with  an  exaggeration,  a  shrug  and  a  wink  at  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  both  points  were  marred.  Simple  earnest- 
ness in  the  first  place,  and  simple  dignity  in  the  second,  is  all  that  is  required ; 
the  humor  of  the  point  is  in  the  incongruity  of  the  expressions,  token  uttered  seri- 
ously, with  the  situation  of  the  speaker.  This  sort  of  fault  is  that  which  Mr. 
Wallace  is  most  liable  to  commit.  It  savors  more  of  the  fault  of  a  school  than 
of  an  individual,  and  is  probably  the  manner  contracted  by  him  upon  his  first  en- 
trance on  the  stage ;  when  he  probably,  also,  learned  his  drunk,  which  is  decidedly 
the  drunkest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  gentlemanly  drunk,  we  ever  saw. 
His  spasmodic  thickness  of  utterance  and  continual  relaxation  of  limb  are  in- 
imitable. 

Mnch  was  expected  from  Mrs.  Mason,  upon  her  return  to  the  stage ;  tod 
much,  if  we  consider  the  long  term  of  her  retirement,  and  her  youth  when  re- 
tiring. But  she  has  amply  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of  her  most  sanguine 
friends  and  admirers.  She  has  evidently  gone  into  the  work  with  her  whole 
heart,  and  with  the  determination  to  reach  a  commanding  position,  if  possible. 
Such  a  position  her  talent  and  energy  most  give  her  in  a  few  years.  She  was 
expected  to  copy  Faithy  Kemble,  but  we  believe  it  is  very  generally  admitted 
that  she  avoids  the  doing  so  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  al: bough  it  is  her  evident 
intent  to  make  for  herself  a  style  of  her  own,  a  study  of  Mrs.  Kean  is  quite  as 
evident  in  her  performances  as  any  remains  of  the  teachings  of  Fanny  Kemble. 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  whatever  be  the  comparative  talent  of  the  two,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Kean  offers  the  far  better  model  for  study  and  imitation. 
In  Juliet,  Mariana,  Bianca,  Julia,  and  Mrs.  Oakley,  Mrs.  Mason  has  shown  her 
greatest  powers,  and  in  each  of  them  her  acting  has  been  of  a  very  high  order. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  she  has  not  yet  formed  a  determined  style,  and  that  her 
performances  are  far  less  satisfactory  to  herself  than  to  the  mass  of  her  audiences. 
In  this  we  find  ground  for  reasonable  expectation  of  great  things  from  her  in  future. 

In  music  we  have  fared  richly  during  the  last  month.  The  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, at  their  last  concert  of  the  season,  performed  the  Sinfonia  Eroica*  of 
Beethoven,  instead  of  Sfohr's  Double  Symphony,  as  we  were  led  to  expect. 
We  have  only  space  to  say  that  the  Eroica  was  never  better,  as  a  whole  never  so 
well  performed  in  New-York.  The  Scherzo  and  Finale  gave  evidence  of  par- 
ticular care  and  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  conductor.  The  overture  to  Obe- 
ron  was  also  a  very  creditable  performance.  Cannot  the  Philharmonic  give  us 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  more  frequently  ?  They  have  scrupulously  eschewed 
Beethoven's  No.  4,  in  B  fiat,  one  of  his  finest  works,  while  they  have  repeated 
the  C  minor,  the  A  major,  the  Eroica  and  the  D  major,  time  after  time.  Why 
is  this  ?  The  American  Musical  Institute,  which  has  done  so  much  during  the 
past  year  for  the  cause  of  music  of  the  highest  order,  increases  its  laudable  exer- 
tions. It  has  lately  performed  the  Judas  Maccabeus  of  Handel,  in  a  style  which 
elicited  warm  approbation  from  those  most  competent  to  speak.  We  regret  that 
we  are  unable  to  add  our  own  praise,  not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
the  performance. 

The  Havana  Opera  Company,  which  appeared  here  for  three  successive  nights, 
twice  in  Verdi's  Opera  of  Ernani,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  once  at  a  Concert 
at  the  Tabernacle,  has  deservedly  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  musical  world. 
Its  ample  choral  and  orchestral  resources,  the  beauty,  charming  voice,  and  talent 
af  its  prima  donna,  Signorina  Tedesco.  and  the  perfectly  artistic  performance  of 
8ignors  Veeelli  and  Vita,  the  tenor  and  baritone,  make  it  the  most  satisfactory 
troupe  which  New- York  has  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  voice  of  the  beautiful 
Tedesco  is  a  mezzo  soprano,  of  great  compass,  ample  power,  and  of  pure  and 
sympathetic  quality,  and  is  delivered  with  an  excellence  of  method,  which,  al- 
though falling  somewhat  short  of  the  unimpeachable,  shows  thorough  training  in 
the  best  Italian  school,  in  fewer  words,  the  best  school.  Her  style  is  dramatic 
and  impressive,  and  her  whole  performance  full  of  strong  feeling.  She  has  the 
rare  excellence  of  equal  power  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  register  of  her  voice, 
and  both,  together  with  her  middle  voice,  are  full,  clear,  and  reedy ;  but  f>he  lacks 
somewhat  that  perfect  identity  in  the  quality  of  the  different  portions  of  her  voice, 
so  necessary  to  perfection.    She  has  flexibility  sufficient  for  all  desirable  purposes, 
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and  her  intonation  seems  to  be  unimpeachable.  But  the  gushing  fulness  of  her 
tones,  their  rich  and  delicate  quality,  and  her  impassioned  utterance  and  action, 
would  bribe  the  most  inexorable  critic  to  overlook  greater  faults  than  we  could  find 
in  her  singing.  As  an  actress,  she  is  sufficiently  graceful  and  impassioned  to  be 
admired  for  her  acting  alone.  Her  reading  of  Una  voce  at  the  Concert,  was  the 
finest  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear.  She  seemed  to  be  completely 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  cava  tina,  and  the  effect  she  produced  was  electric.  At 
this  Concert,  Signor  Botesini,  a  contra  basso  player,  made  his  first  appearance. 
We  were  led  to  expect  much  from  his  orchestral  performance,  but  we  looked  for 
nothing  such  as  he  gave  us.  He  plays  this  ungainly  instrument  as  a  master  plays 
the  violincello.  He  makes  it  sing  like  a  beautiful  bass  voice.  The  difficulties 
which  he  performs  are  almost  incredible,  but  it  would  be  doing  him  injustice  to 
allow  our  wonder  at  them  to  attract  attention  from  the  artistic  merits  of  his  playing. 
His  purity  of  tone,  accuracy  of  intonation,  the  alternate  pathos  and  brilliance  of  hw 
style,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  such  per- 
formances. To  the  command  of  the  huge  strings  of  this  huge  instrument  he 
sacrifices  none  of  its  power,  his  tone  being  equal  to  that  of  any  three  cootrahassists 
we  ever  heard,  except  Carolani,  far  above  whom,  however,  we  must  place  him. 
He  is  a  great  artist,  and  to  our  surprise  we  found  him  a  very  young  and  slender 
man.  To  grapple  with  and  so  conquer  this  gigantic  instrument,  seems  the  task  of 
a  life  and  a  giant.  His  ability  as  a  composer  is  more  than  respectable,  to  judge  from 
the  piece  performed  by  himself,  and  the  excellent  director  of  the  company,  Signor 
Arditi,  a  violinist  of  no  ordinary  attainments. 

The  company  at  Paiaio's  have  produced  Lucrezia  Borgia*  with  Signorina 
Barili  as  Lucrezia,  Madame  Pico  as  Orsini,  Beneventano  as  the  Duke,  and 
Benedetti  as  Genaro.  It  has  had  a  varied  success,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of 
Signor  Benedetti,  who  is  the  feature  of  the  opera.  Signorina  Barili  is  not  at 
all  able  to  give  even  a  passable  personation  of  Lucrezia.  In  Lucia  she  is  nothing, 
and  in  Lucrezia  she  is  Lucia  in  another  dress.  Beneventano  is  equally  unequal 
to  the  part  of  the  Duke.  He  seems  not  to  have  the  first  idea  of  the  character; 
and  to  consider  it  written  merely  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  bellow  and  gesticu- 
late. Twice,  on  occasion  of  the  performance  of  this  opera,  Benedetti  has  been 
in  excellent  voice,  and  has  performed  with  singular  success.  His  singing  in  the 
trio  and  duett  of  the  second  act  is  powerfully  dramatic.  In  his  reading  of  Ah 
madie  mia,  he  displays  the  instincts  of  a  great  artist  by  violating  a  rule  of  strict 
method,  which  requires  him  to  sustain  and  carry  the  voice ;  but  he  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  passage,  and  breathes  between  the  exclamation  and  the  madre, 
thus  gaining  a  great  point  in  dramatic  expression.  Just  such  a  one  the  great 
baritone,  Sa&vatori,  makes  in  the  allegro  of  the  duett  for  soprano  and  Jwss,  in 
Belisario.     The  effect  produced  is  almost  that  of  a  sob. 

The  Havana  Company  will  return  from  Boston  in  about  a  month,  and  will  give 
us  I  Lombardi,  I  due  Foscari,  and  the  Safo  of  Pacini.  In  the  character  of  Sqfo, 
Signorina  Tedesco  has  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs  in  Havana. 
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Elementary  Astronomy.  Accompanied  by  sixteen  colored  Maps,  each  3  by  3|  feet, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,  and  for  the  use  of  Public 
Lecturers,  Private  Learners,  Academies  and  Schools.  By  H.  Mattison.  Hun- 
tington &  Savage,  Pearl-street,  New- York. 

The  study  of  astronomy  is  one  of  great  importance  and  exceeding  interest,  and 
is,  moreover,  a  science  of  modern  times.  It  is  only  within  three  hundred  years 
that  true  ideas  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live,  with  its  relation  to  other  worlds, 
have  been  entertained.  Down  to  the  year  1510,  the  crude  ideas  of  the  ancients 
in  relation  to  the  solar  system  were  generally  received.  A  dark  nieht  hung  over 
astronomy,  through  which  hardly  a  ray  of  light  might  penetrate.  That  the  earth 
was  a  stationary,  fiat  surface,  upheld  by  no  explainable  means,  and  that  the  sun 
and  stars  revolved  over  it,  were  held  as  indisputable  facts. 
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In  1473,  Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  was  born,  and  be 
became  eminent  at  the  University  of  Cracow*  Forty  years  of  his  life  he  spent  at 
Frauenberg,  in  observing  the  heavens  ;  and  although  he  did  not  enrich  science  by 
new  discoveries,  his  profound  mind  penetrated  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  and 
established  the  true  theory  of  the  system,  viz..  that  the  sun  is  the  centre,  and 
that  the  worlds  revolve  about  it.  It  is,  however,  singular,  that  his  theory  was  not 
credited.  The  greatest  astronomers,  including  Tycho  Brahe,  rejected  it;  and 
perhaps  it  would  altogether  have  fallen  into  oblivion  but  for  the  discoveries  and  ob- 
servations of  Galileo  with  his  newly-invented  telescope,  in  1616,  nearly  a  century 
afterwards.  The  system  was,  however,  considered  as  an  heresy  fatal  to  Christi- 
anity ;  or,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  "  because 
it  is  expressly  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture;'1  and  Galileo  was,  at  the  age  of  70, 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  his  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  the  truth. 
When  we  consider  that  these  transactions  were  perfected  within  200  years,  and 
subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  we  are  struck  with  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Since  that  time,  new  discoveries  by  eminent  men,  with  improved 
instruments,  have,  step  by  step,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  and 
added  vastly  to  the  store  of  knowledge.  This  great  science  has  become  neces- 
sary to  the  education  of  every  person ;  and  the  best  means  of  conveying  to  the 
youthful  mind  correct  ideas  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  is  a  great  desider- 
atum. These,  we  think,  are  presented  in  the  work  before  us.  It  consists  of  a 
well-printed  volume  of  168  pages,  divided  into  128  short  lessons,  very  clearly  and 
concisely  stated,  and  are  illustrated  by  16  maps,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  practical  effects,  or  phenomena,  of  the  various  motions  of  the  planets 
around  the  sun.  By  these  means  the  wisdom  accumulated  by  the  life-long  labors 
of  the  greatest  sages  are,  in  a  few  lessons,  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

The  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Period,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Affairs  of  Europe  and  her  Colonies.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  the  Baron  John  Von  M  filler,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
By  Alexander  H.  Everett.  Harper  Brothers.  New  York. 
A  work  by  Von  M filler,  is  of  itself  an  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  any  coun- 
try, and  the  volumes  before  us,  revised  and  illustrated  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett, 
are  peculiarly  so.  Madame  de  Stael  remarks  of  this  celebrated  writer — "  M  filler, 
the  most  learned  of  historians,  is  truly  poetical  in  his  manner  of  describing  both 
character  and  events.  In  order  to  appreciate  his  merits,  we  must  distinguish  in 
his  works  the  man  of  profound  learning,  and  the  able  writer.  The  six  thousand 
years  of  history  were  perfectly  arranged  in  his  memory,  and  his  studies  had  been 
so  accurate,  that  his  impressions  were  as  vivid  as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  witness 
of  the  events."  This  work,  he  himself  informs  us,  was  written  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  "  great  revolutions,"  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  young  men, 
and  it  forcibly  elucidates  his  views  of  the  general  outlines  of  history,  from  the 
date  of  its  termination,  twenty- six  years  of  the  most  wonderful  events  elapsed  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  face  of  the  political  world  was  changed,  and  it  wss  not 
to  be  expected  that  his  view  of  the  American  revolution  should  be  altogether  accu- 
rate, but  in  such  a  work,  those  events  are  less  important.  The  whole  is  a  work 
of  vast  utility  and  importance. 

American  in  England.  By  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  author  of  •«  A  Year  in  Spain." 

Harper  Brothers. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  describes,  in  a  clear  manner,  the  scenes  that  presented  them- 
selves in  a  journey  over  England,  in  1835  ;  and  the  volumes  afford  some  notions  in 
relation  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  "  John  Bull  at  home."  His  self-sufficient 
braggadocia,  his  pompous  mode  of  pretending  to  relieve  miseries  that  are  only  en- 
hanced by  the  operation— -in  short,  all  the  absurdities  of  a  people  boasting  of  their 
freedom  while  ground  to  death  by  an  oligarchy—of  an  oppressed  race  proud  of  the 
*'  glory  of  their  rulers.1 ' 

The  String  of  Pearls ;  a  novel.    By  J.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

This  is  an  interesting  story,  from  the  well  known  pen  of  Mr.  James,  and  forms 
No.  21,  of  Harper's  pocket  edition  of  select  novels. 
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Blackwood? '#     Edinburgh     Magazine— Westminster    Review*      Republication. 

Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  112  Fulton  street,  New- York, 

The  January  number  of  Blackwood  commences  the  year,  and  is  a  fine  number. 
The  leading  article  on  the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe  is  exceedingly  laudatory  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  boasts  of  the  small  means  given  to  persona 
beggared  by  the  political  revolution  which  brought  the  Orleans  House  to  the 
throne.  The  Westminster  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Revelations  of  the 
Telescope."  There  is  also  a  good  article  on  the  late  Spanish  marriage.  The 
succeeding  numbers  sustain  the  high  interest  of  the  work. 

The  Farmer's  Companion  ;  or  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  American 
Husbandry.  By  the  bite  Hon.  Jesse  Buel,  conductor  of  the  Cultivator. 
Harper  Brothers. 

Perhaps  to  the  late  Judge  Buel,  the  two  great  interests  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion are  indebted  for  their  advancement,  as  much  as  to  any  other  person,  and  the 
present  volume  contains  a  selection  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  writings  upon  the 
subject  of  farming,  in  relation  to  which  so  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  in  a  scien- 
tific way  in  this  country. 

The  Manual  of  Chess*  containing  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Game,  illus- 
trated with   numerous  diagrams,  recent  games,  and  original  problems.     By 
Charles  Kekny.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway,  hew- York. 
This  is  a  valuable  little  work,  in  the  series  of  Appleton's  "  Manuals  of  Utility." 
It  contains  clearly  and  distinctly  \he  rules  and  philosophy  of  the  *•  great  game," 
evidently  by  an  able  hand.     The  progress  of  chess  among  us,  has  hitherto  been  by 
no  means  so  rapid  as  desirable,  from  its  intellectual  and  interesting  nature.     The 
present  work  is  calculated  to  impart  a  stimulus  to  it,  inasmuch  as  that  it  places  in 
the  power  of  all  to  become  initiated  in  the  game. 

Spain  Revisited.    By  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  author  of  "  A  Year  in  Spain." 

Harper  Brothers. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  Spain,  its  country,  and  people,  and  that  nation  per- 
haps commands  still  as  much  interest  in  the  public  mind,  as  any  of  those  of  Europe. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  being  but  an  agglomeration  of  mountaina,  divi- 
ded into  ranges,  the  valleys  of  which  are  the  beds  of  mighty  rivers,  produces  a 
great  variety  of  character  among  the  inhabitants,  who  form  rather  many  distinct 
nations,  than  one  people.  To  the  tourist,  a  broad  field  for  remark  is  always  open, 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  visited  that  region  in  1834,  is  an  able  and  sprightly  writer* 
well  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by  Anecdotes  and  Por- 
traits, with  Preface  and  Notes.  By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Brown  University.    Harper  Brothers,  New- York. 

The  design  of  these  volumes  is  to  illustrate  the  eminent  success  which,  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances,  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who,  under  the  roost 
adverse  circumstances,  have  striven  to  distinguish  themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  one  can  win  his  "  page  of  history,"  even  by  exertion ;  but,  when 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  Ceesar  and  Bonaparte,  profound  knowledge  was  acquired 
amidst  adverse  fortune,  dreadful  disease,  and  the  alarm  .of  camps,  genius,  far  leas 
brilliant,  may  hope  for  reasonable  success  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is 
true,  many  acquire  a  meretricious  eminence,  who,  though  surrounded  by  every  ad- 
vantage of  fortune,  and  have  ways  and  means  of  greatness  "  thrust  upon  them," 
utterly  neglect  their  advantages,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  remain- 
ing content  with  the  false  light  shed  upon  him  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  without 
himself  doing  any  thing  for  his  reputation.  Such  instances  result  from  faction, 
and  are  not  lasting.  The  code  Napoleon,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  will 
Uve  long  after  the  name  of  Wellington  is  lost.  The  biographies  of  great  men  are 
a  most  interesting  and  useful  study. 

The  Home  Treasury.    No.  1.    Wiley  &  Putnam,  New- York. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  nursery  book,  containing  the  world-wide  popular  stories 
of  "Cinderella,"  " Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "Grumble  and  Cheery,"  ••  The 
Eagle's  Verdict,"  and  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood." 
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The  Juvenile  Budget  Re-opened.  By  Doctor  John  Aikhi  .  Harper  Brotbert. 
The  attractive  character,  to  the  young,  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  John  Aiken,  per- 
petuates a  demand  for  his  works  in  whatever  shape  they  may  be  presented  to  the 
reader ;  and  the  present  volume  consists  of  selections  from  his  contributions  to 
"  Evenings  at  Home,"  and  "  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son,"  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous pieces. 

Great  Events  described  by  Distinguished  Historians.     By  Francis   Lieber. 

Harper  Brothers. 

Mr.  Lieber  has  presented  in  this  volume,  a  group  of  the  great  passages  of  history 
by  the  best  historians,  of  each  event,  from  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  by  Heroditus, 
down  to  the  siege  of  Saragoza,  by  Napier ;  a  brilliant  succession  of  events  is  laid 
before  the  reader,  related  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  whole  is  accompanied  by  a 
comprehensive  glossary  of  the  terms  of  art,  and  names  of  persons  and  places,  as 
also  a  copious  general  index. 

The  Fairy  Bower ;  or  the  History  of  a  Munih.    A  Tale.     From  the  3rd  English. 

edition.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

That  this  is  a  very  interesting  and  popular  work,  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  of  its 
having  passed  rapidly  through  three  English  editions.  It  forms  No.  26  of  the 
Messrs.  Appleton's  Literary  Miscellany.  It  professes  to  portray  characters  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  life,  rather  than  to  draw  such  as  might  be  wished  for,  or  to  exag- 
gerate crime,  with  a  view  to  its  avoidance.  This  being  the  aim  of  the  author,  the 
actors  in  the  present  history  are  in  early  life,  and  their  mature  career  is  promised 
pending  the  success  of  this  first  part,  which  has  been  good. 

Twenty-six  Years  of  the  Life  of  an  Actor  and  Manager.    By  F.  C.  Wbmts. 

Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co. 

This  is  an  agreeable  gossiping  history  of  the  American  Stage  for  the  last 
twenty-six  years,  showing  the  behind  the  scenes  movements,  and  the  vicissitudes, 
trials  and  vexations  of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  please  the  "  many  headed  mon- 
ster." 

Library  of  American  Biography.    By  Jared  Sparks,    Charles  C.  Little  and 

James  Brown,  Boston. 

Volume  No.  12,  of  this  admirable  series  of  American  heroes,  contains  the  bio- 
graphies of  Edward  Preble  and  of  William  Peon ;  the  former  by  Lorenzo  Saline, 
and  the  latter  by  Geo.  C.  Ellis.  The  history  and  greatness  of  America  are  best 
delineated  in  the  lives  of  her  distinguished  sons.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  citi- 
sen  to  become  acquainted  with  the  eminent  characters  that  his  country  has  produ- 
ced, and  greater  facility  cannot  be  afforded  than  in  the  noble  series  before  us. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Individuals,  celebrated  in  American  History.    3  vols.    Harper 

Brothers. 

These  volumes  contain  most  interesting  biographies  of  fifteen  celebrated  Ameri- 
cans, selected  from  the  "  American  Biography,"  of  which  Jared  Sparks,  Esq.  is 
the  editor.  They  are  from  the  pens  of  Sparks,  Edward  Everett,  Renwick,  A.  H. 
Everett,  Wheaton,  Ed.  T.  Chauncey,  &c„  and  are  most  valuable  acquisitions  to 
every  library. 

Past  and  Present,  and  Chartism.    By  Thomas  Carltlb.    Wiley  &  Putnam, 

161  Broadway* 

These  two  volumes  form  Nos.  96  and  97  of  the  "  Library  of  Choice  Reading." 
The  peculiar  style  of  Carlyle,  which,  in  his  own  hands,  is  strong,  exceedingly 
graphic  and  clear,  when  once  the  reader  has  become  familiar  with  it,  is  inviting  to 
the  many,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  miserable  attempts  at  imitation  that  have  been 
palmed  upon  the  public.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  seeks  the 
"  great  fact"  of  history,  and  disentangling  them  from  the  false  doctrines  that  sur- 
round them,  presents  them  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  reader,  who,  led  from  fact  to 
fact,  suddenly  finds  before  him  a  picture  of  great  truth  and  effeet, 

Tancred;  or  the  New  Crusade.    By  B.  D'Israeli,  M.  P.,  author  of  "  Coningsby," 
tec.    Burgess  &  Stringer,  New- York.    Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
To  that  large  class  with  which  Mr.  D'Israeli's  works  are  popular,  the  mere. 

announcement  of  this  new  publication  will  suffice  to  attract  attention. 
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A  New  Law  Dictionary.  Containing  explanations  of  such  technical  terms  and 
phrases  as  occur  in  the  works  of  legal  authors*  in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and 
in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  bouses  of  Lords  and  Commons :  To 
which  is  added,  an  outline  of  an  action  at  law  and  suit  in  equity.  By  Hekrt 
James  Stotthouse,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Special  Pleader.  Edited,  with 
numerous  additions,  by  Henry  Pennington,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  Lea 
6c  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 
A  comprehensive  law  dictionary  has  long  been  much  needed,  both  to  aid  the 

general  student  as  well  as  the  legal  inquirer,  and  the  present  volume  seems  well 

calculated  to  supply  that  want.     It  affords  a  vast  fund  of  information  desirable  and 

indispensable  to  all  classes  of  society. 

Aunt  Kitty**  Tales.    By  Maria  J.  McIntosh,  author  of  u  Two  Lives."    D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

This  forms  No.  27  of  **  Appleton's  Literary  Miscellany."  It  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  the  admirable  tales  of  Miss  Mcintosh,  well  suited  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  youth,  as  well  as  more  advanced  persons.  They  afford  as  well 
moral  precepts  as  literary  guides  to  the  young. 

Dogs ;  their  origin  and  varieties.  Directions  as  to  their  general  management ; 
with  numerous  original  anecdotes.  Also,  simple  instructions  as  to  their  treat- 
ment under  disease.  By  H.  D.  Richardson,  author  of  the  "  Domestic  Fowl," 
dec.    D.  Appleton  6c  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  natural  history  of  the  several  species  of  Dogs,  their 
habits  and  uses  ;  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  and  will  doubtless  command  great  at- 
tention from  the  "  dog-fanciers." 

The  Rose  of  Persia  ;  or  Giafer  Al  BarmeJci.    A  Tale  of  the  East    By  Sam  del 

Spring.     Harper  Brothers,  New- York. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  tale,  founded  on  historical  events  of  Eastern  history, 
and  does  credit  to  the  publications  in  that  line  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers. 

Streaks  of  Squatter  Life.  A  series  of  humorous  sketches,  descriptive  of  incidents 
and  character  in  the  wild  West.  By  Solitaire.  Burgess  &  Stringerf<New- 
York.     Carey  6c  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

To  the  lover  of  the  quaint  humor,  hardy  adventure  and  reckless  enterprise  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  advance  guard  of  civilisation  on  this  con- 
tinent, these  tales,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Robb,  of  St.  Louis,  afford  a  rich  treat. 

New  Work  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution. 

We  have  been  shown  the  sheets  of  a  work  now  coming  forth  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  title  of  Life  and  Correspondence  of  General  Joseph  Heed,  by  William 
B.  Reed,  Esq.  General  Reed  was  one  of  Washington's  Military  Secretaries  at 
the  outset  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was,  throughout,  one  of  its  most  ardent 
and  efficient  supporters.  This  correspondence,  as  might  be  expected,  is  replete 
with  interest, — containing  numerous  letters  from  Generals  Washington,  Charles 
Lee,  and  others.  The  •*  getting  up"  of  the  book  reflects  no  little  credit  upon  the 
publishers.  We  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  a  full  review  of  it  at  a  more 
leisure  time. 

New  Music.— Messrs.  Van  Seldkr  &  Riley,  No.  268  Bowery,  have  issued 
some  new  pieces  for  the  piano.  "  The  Ravel  Walk"  is  a  very  agreeable  little  pro- 
duction, and  among  others,  we  observe  **  Governor  Young's  New  March."  This 
may  mean  his  march  out  of  office,  as  it  is  a  lively  air ;  or  it  may  be  designed  for 
the  anti-rent  procession,  or  a  Fourierite  gathering,  oravote-yonrself-a-farm  parade, 
or  an  Abolition  onslaught,  or  a  no  marriage  monopoly  lecture,  or  a  general  re-union 
of  "  all  the  elements"  under  *4  the  Galvanized  Squash."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
good  music  is  devoted  to  such  purposes ;  but  then  it  may  be  replied,  "  let  the  music 
be  good,  since  there  is  nothing  else  commendable  in  the  medley  composing  the 
••  Young"  party. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.— PEACE  OR  WAR  ?* 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  we  had  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  more  on  our  national  prosperity,  than  the  present.  In 
the  midst  of  war,  we  have  increased  in  wealth ;  with  diminished  taxes  our 
revenue  has  augmented.  War,  that  great  calamity  of  nations,  scarce!/ 
touches  us  with  its  withering  effects.  It  seems  to  be  but  another  sphere  of 
enterprize  to  our  daring  population,  and  a  means  of  distinction  to  our  gal* 
lant  soldiers.  It  is  a  war,  not  of  our  seeking,  and  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  engaged  with  great  reluctance.  It  is  a  war,  produced  by  the  vanity 
of  our  enemy,  and  his  utter  depreciation  of  our  character  and  resources. 

The  Mexicans,  but  a  few  months  ago  looked  upon  us  with  the  same* 
supercilious  pride  with  which  the  people  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were 
once  in  a  habit  of  looking  on  the  English  : — as  a  nation  of  shop-keepers, 
more  fit  for  tape  and  bobbin  than  for  military  enterprise.  We  had  to  show 
the  Mexicans  that  a  people,  without  being  military,  may  be  warlike  ;  that 
martial  bearing  does  not  consist  in  the  marching  and  counter-marching 
of  liveried  martinets. 

The  Mexicans  are  now  undeceived  in  regard  to  our  national  qualities ; 
but  they  hate  us  in  consequence,  with  the  hatred  of  wounded  self-love ;  they 
would  try  to  avenge  their  battle  of  Leipsic  at  Buena  Vista,  and  their  Water- 
loo defeat  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  military  adventurers  of  Mexico  would 
play  patriots ;  but  they  cannot  rouse  the  better  part  of  the  population  to  any 
respectable  show  of  resistance.  The  Mexican  patriot  who  takes  up  arms 
in  defence  of  his  country  must  be  paid,  and  the  government  has  no  money ; 
the  purveyors  of  provisions,  the  armorers,  the  manufacturers  of  gunpowder 
want  to  be  paid,  and  the  government  has  no  money.  The  President  of  the 
Republic,  Santa  Anna,  is  himself  a  fugitive,  surrounded  only  by  a  military 
mob,  without  discipline  or  organization,  and  he,  too,  entreats  the  govern- 
ment to  send  him  money ;  but  there  is  none  to  be  had  in  Mexico.  The 
mere  mention  of  forced  loans  has  buried  private  capital ;  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness is  brought  to  a  stand,  labor  itself  has  become  worthless,  and  the  mean* 
of  supplying  the  empty  national  coffers  with  the  property  of  the  clergy,  have . 

{>roved  utterly  inadequate  to  the  emergency.     Money,  like  water,  finds  its 
evel  everywhere.    It  does  net  follow  the  attraction  of  patriotism ;  it  seeks 
a  profitable  investment ;  and  the  Mexican  bankers  are  more  willing  to  ad** 

•  The  specific  in'ormation  contained  in  this  article,  touching  the  intentions  of  the  Administra- 
tion toward*  Mexico,  may  be  relied  on  aa  strictly  correct ;  having  reached  as  at  the  latert 
moment  from  a  source  at  Washington  entitled  to  our  most  complete  confidence. 
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vance  loans  at  6  per  cent.,  to  the  officers  and  commanders  of  our  army  and 
navy,  than  to  their  own  government. 

The  last  resort  of  the  men  now  in  power  in  Mexico,  is  to  lash  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Indians  into  frenzy ;  and  where  are  the  men  to  lead  them  ?  and 
by  what  means  are  they  to  be  supported  and  armed?  A  guerrilla  warfare 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  partially  commenced;  but  what  does  it  amount 
to,  and  how  is  it  to  be  maintained  T  The  Mexicans  can  onl)  organize,  or 
rather  gather  together  hordes  of  highway  robbers  and  midnight  assassins, 
who  are  quite  as  dangerous,  (if  not  more  so,)  to  the  well  disposed  people  of 
their  own  country,  as  they  are  to  our  troops,  or  rather,  mules  and  baggage- 
wagons.  They  will  infest  the  public  highways,  and  in  default  of  American 
booty,  prey  on  their  own  countrymen.  They  will  prove  to  the  good  people 
of  Mexico,  what  privateers  prove  to  the  trade  of  their  own  merchants, — a 
school  for  pirates,  who  will  continue  to  harrass  their  ventures,  and  tax  their 
navigation,  long  after  the  cause  which  has  called  them  into  existence  has 
been  removed. 

And  what  have  the  clergy  to  expect  from  thus  introducing  anarchy  into 
the  state  T  Will  they  afterwards  be  able  to  master  the  wild  passion  for  mur- 
der and  plunder  which  they  now  invoke  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Media- 
tor ?  Will  they  strengthen  the  church  by  the  blood  which  they  cause  to  be 
shed  to  no  purpose,  but  to  render  the  humiliation  of  their  country  more 
complete,  and  to  perpetuate  the  military  despotism,  that  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  Mexico  \  The  priesthood  must  neces- 
sarily comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  principles  here  at  stake ;  and  if  the 
priesthood  were  to  overlook  them,  the  hierarchy — that  perpetuator  of  church 
discipline — would  understand  the  true  interests  of  religion  and  morality  too 
well,  to  plunge  into  so  fatal  a  delusion. 

But  the  Mexican  clergy  has  no  cause  to  dread  the  presence  of  our  troops. 
Their  places  of  worship  have  been  held  sacred  by  our  commanders  and  sol- 
diers ;  their  priests  have  been  respected,  and  Gen.  Scott,  now  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Invasion,  has  himself  had  a  favorite  daughter,  who 
finished  her  earthly  Career  in  a  Catholic  convent.  The  Catholics  are  a  large 
and  prosperous  sect  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Catholic  citizens  of  any 
part  of  Mexico  that  may  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States, 
would,  in  every  respect,  receive  the  same  treatment  as  those  of  other  States 
of  the  Union.  The  Mexican  hierarchy  will  be  made  to  understand  this  by 
every  possible  means  at  the  disposition  of  this  government,  and  receive  every 
reasonable  pledge  of  the  religious  fulfilment  of  our  solemn  engagement  to 
that  effect. 

Another  reason  why  the  organization  of  guerrillas  will  be  attended  with 
insurmountable  obstacles,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  which  is  now  under  the  military  dominion 
of  the  United  States.  Wherever  our  victorious  arms  have  been  carried,  the 
arts  of  peace  have  followed  them.  Instead  of  destroying,  we  have  built  up 
commerce ;  instead  of  impoverishing,  we  have  enriched  the  country  with  our 
ebterprize  and  our  wealth.  The  pitching  of  our  tents  proclaimed  the 
reign,  of  law  aud  order ;  and  the  watchword  of  our  sentinels  was  "  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property."  In  vam  may  the  annals  of  history  be  searched 
for  a  similar  war.  It  was  not  the  Goths  and  Vandals  invading  the  fertile 
plains  of  an  educated  people ;  but  the  pioneers  of  civilization  exploring  a 
country  of  boundless  wealth,  teaching  and  persuading  as  they  went  on. — 
This,  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Mexicans  already  feel  and  understand, 
though  their  pride  may  prevent  them  from  publicly  acknowledging  it ;  and 
hence  the  little  response,  on  their  part,  to  the  impassioned  call  "  to  arms!' 

But  while  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  steady  policy  of  our  government 
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to  avoid  whatever  might  unnecessarily  displease  or  exasperate  the  Mexi- 
cans,— while  we  have  subsisted  oar  army  and  navy  from  our  own  states—* 
while  we  have  respected  the  lives,  property,  and  religion,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  country,  and  thereby  made  it  the  interest  of  the  invaded 
people  to  treat  us  rather  as  friends  and  deliverers  from  their  own  military 
despots,  than  as  enemies  to  their  country  and  religion,  we  are  not  lacking 
the  means  of  the  most  powerful  coercion,  and  posses-,  in  our  volunteers,  a 
guerrilla  force,  far  superior  to  any  that  Mexico,  or  any  other  country  on 
earth,  can  bring  in  the  field. 

Our  Texan  Rangers  and  Mississippi  riflemen  are  all  marksmen. 
They  deal  out  certain  death  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards^ 
and  palsy  the  arm  of  the  poor  Ranchero  long  before  he  has  a  chance  to 
poise  his  lance.  From  their  habits  of  life  and  early  training,  they  are  inj- 
ured to  every  fatigue ;  and,  though  craving  much  more  food  than  the  Mexi- 
cans, care  but  little  of  what  it  consists.  But,  above  all  things,  they  are 
superior  to  the  Mexicans  in  intelligence,  quickness  of  perception,  and  firm* 
ness  of  purpose.  Here  it  is  where  the  qualities  of  the  race  weigh  fearfully 
in  the  balance.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tree  has,  on  this  continent,  struck  its 
roots  deep  in  the  north,  while  its  branches  are  overhung  with  the  most  luxe*. 
rious  southern  foliage.  We  combine  the  iron  of  the  Scythian  with  the 
temper  of  the  Castilian — strength  and  chivalry — Nimrod  and  el  Cid  Can* 
peador. 

The  two  parties,  opposed  to  each  other  in  this  war,  are  too  unequal  for 
the  contest  to  be  a  long  one.  A  mere  military  occupation  of  the  countr f 
might  exhaust  the  resources  of  our  government ;  but  such  is  not  conten> 
plated  by  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  Our  people  are  eminently  a  colo 
sizing  people,  and  the  territory  which  we  now  hold,  and  especially  that 
which  we  mean  to  retain,  will  be  explored,  settled  and  improved,  with 
scarcely  more  inconvenience  to  our  troops  than  is  caused  by  the  Indian 
depredations  occasionally  committed  on  our  border  settlers. 

We  are  already  in  possession  of  nearly  every  Mexican  seaport  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  command  the  great  arteries  of  her  commerce.  Her  principal 
means  of  raising  revenue  are  in  our  hands,  and  we  may,  if  we  insist  on  ir, 
make  ourselves  paid  for  every  dollar  of  the  cost  of  this  war.  But  is  it  wise 
and  generous  for  us  to  do  so  ?  Shall  the  whole  Mexican  people  suffer  for  the 
delusion  of  its  leaders  ?  We  believe  that  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  the  latter,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  living  hereafter^ 
in  peace  and  amity  with  our  sister  republics,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  world  an  example  of  republican  moderation,  is  now  willing  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Mexico  on  the  same  terms  as  those  proposed  after  the  battle  of 
Monterey.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  moderation  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  is  principally  owing  to  the  mild  and  statesmanlike  counsel 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  his  views  prevail  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President. 

That  there  is  a  party,  and  a  strong  and  growing  one,  which  is  for  retain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  that  if  the  war  continues,  A 
party  may  spring  up  in  favor  of  subjugating  the  whole  of  Mexico,  can  hardly 
be  called  in  question.  But  the  administration  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
oppose  it ;  and  it  will  doubtless  succeed  in  its  efforts,  if  success  attends  its 
present  offers  of  peace.  There  is,  nevertheless,  danger  in  delay.  A  mov* 
ing  party  in  a  republic  is  always  a  growing  one,  and  is  sure  to  acquire  in  the 
end,  a  momentum  sufficient  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  government.  The 
administration  seems  to  feel  this,  and  hence  its  anxiety  to  stem  the  torrent, 
and  to  make  peace  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  °°£le 

We  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  administration  is  willing  to  make  to 
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Mexico  every  possible  concession  in  point  of  form,  and  to  allow  the  defected 
party  in  the  war  to  prescribe  its  own  rule  of  diplomatic  etiquette  in  settling 
the  preliminaries  of  peace.  It  has  for  this  purpose,  clothed  General  Scott, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  with  power  to  treat  with  the 
authorities  he  may  find  in  Mexico,  and  sent  Mr.  Trist,  the  second  officer  in 
the  State  Department,  down  to  aid  and  instruct  him  in  carrying  out  the  views 
of  the  President.  Nay,  should  the  Mexicans  desire  or  consider  it  a  special 
mark  of  attention,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State, 
will  himself  go  down  and  negotiate  in  the  city  of  the  Aztecs. 

As  to  the  cession  of  territo/y  demand* d  of  the  Mexicans,  the  administra- 
tion will  not  claim  it  as  a  forfeit ,  but  offer  to  pay  for  it,  so  as  to  acquire  it 
by purchase.  We  want  a  clear  title  of  it;  and  the  administration  considers 
purchase  the  very  best  of  all  titles. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  we  will  not  claim  from  the  Mexicans  ;  and  the 
indemnity  which  she  owes  our  citizens  will  be  assumed  by  the  government  of 
the  Unit  d  States.  We  shall  then  claim  no  money  of  Mexico  in  any  shape, 
and  are  willing  to  accept  land  in  payment  of  our  just  demands. 

As  to  the  territory  to  be  ceded  or  sold  to  us  by  Mexico,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  not  comprise  more  than  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  and 
that  our  government  will  not  insist,  as  a  condition  of  "peace,  on  the  right  of 
may  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuautepic;  but  rather  make  this  a  subject  for 
subsequent  friendly  negotiations  between  the  two  sister  republics. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  measures  may  require  a  new  United  States 
loan,  but  with  the  certainty  of  peace,  the  improved  credit  of  all  the  states 
f  Pennsylvania  taking  the  lead)  the  eradication  of  tne  absurd  and  wicked 
doctrine  of  repudiation,  and  the  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial condition  of  the  country  being  fully  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  present  low  tariff  of  duties,  one 
or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  may  easily  be  borrowed  without  render- 
ing  the  government  dependent  either  on  domestic  or  foreign  capitalists. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.* 

The  subject  of  commercial  treaties  has  been,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
rexed  of  all  questions  appertaining  to  commercial  legislation.  The  influ- 
ence of  international  privileges  upon  the  commerce  of  respective  nations  has 
been  apparently  but  very  little  understood.  As  long  as  there  were  no  means 
of  testing  the  efficiency  of  free  intercourse,  it  was  but  natural  that  govern- 
ments of  maritime  nations  should  feel  apprehensive  of  a  rivalry  which  might 
lessen  the  strength  of  their  own  navies  and  build  up  those  of  other  nations, 
and  that  in  permitting  ships  to  come  and  buy  the  produce  of  their  citizens, 
they  were  granting  a  boon  to  those  ships  rather  than  promoting  their  own 
interest.  In  pursuance  of  this  view,  it  was  that  the  famous  navigation  act 
of  Britain  was  enacted,  which,  in  effect,  restricted  English  commerce  to  the 

#  1st  Treaty  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  dated  Dec,  1845,  signed  W.  H.  Polk,  Giafltiao  Fortu- 
nato,  ratified  July  24,  1846. 

.   12d.  Treaty  with  Bavaria,  dated  Jan.  21, 1845,  signed  H.  Wfceaton,  Graf.  V.  Lercbcmfeld,  ra- 
tified August  15,  1846. 

3d.  Treaty  with  Hanover,  dated  June  10, 1846,  signed  A.  Dudley  Mann,  Geo.  Fred.  Baron  de 
ralcke,  ratified  March  5,  1847. 
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capacity  of  British  shipping.  England  is  peculiarly  situated  in  respect  to 
commercial  advantages.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  are,  on  every  side, 
indented  with  the  best  descriptions  of  harbors,  and  commanding  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  Europe.  There  can  blow  no  wind  from  any  quarter  of  the 
compass,  but  that  it  is  favorable  for  some  of  her  shipping  to  leave  her  ports, 
and  for  others  to  arrive,  while  the  harbors  of  France  and  Holland  may  be 
wind-bound  for  weeks.  From  the  earliest  times,  when  the  Norse  kings  and 
Danes,  who  ruled  the  northern  seas,  overrun  and  settled  her  maritime 
countries,  her  people  have  had  nautical  predilections,  and  a  combination  of 
circumstances  have  conspired  to  make  her  great  as  a  commercial  nation. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  various  attempts  were  made  in  an- 
cient times  to  secure,  by  law,  the  largest  share  of  the  carrying  trade.  All 
the  schemes  tending  to  this  end  were  finally,  under  Charles  II.,  embodied 
in  the  navigation  act,  which  was  considered  as  a  master -piece  of  human 
wisdom,  and  continued  in  force  down  to  1815,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  principal  of  the  law  was,  in  brief,  that  there  should  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain  no  goods  the  produce  4>f  Asia,  Africa  or  America, 
except  in  British  vessels ;  and  goods  imported  from  Europe  in  vessels  of  the 
continent  were  subjected  to  higher  additional  rates  of  duties  than  were  laid 
on  those  imported  in  British  vessels.  It  is  evident  that  down  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  these  provisions  of  the  navigation  act  were 
a  dead  letter,  because  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  whence  foreign 
shipping  was  interdicted,  there  was  no  shipping  owned  except  by  British  sub- 
jects. Those  built  within  the  colonies  had  all  the  privileges  of  vessels  built  in 
England ;  and  as  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  the  nations  of 
India,  had  no  vessels,  those  of  England  would  have  met  no  competition  had 
there  been  no  navigation  act.  This  act  came  first  practically  into  operation 
when  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  as  soon 
as  it  produced  an  influence  upon  trade  its  fate  was  sealed.  The  moment 
that  it  became  applicable  to  the  ships  of  the  independent  colonies,  there 
could  be  no  produce  carried  to  Great  Britain  except  in  British  vessels ;  and 
as  the  government  refused  to  relax  that  restriction,  the  United  States  allowed 
no  British  goods  to  be  imported  except  in  United  States  vessels.  By  these 
mutual  absurdities,  British  and  American  vessels  were  crossing  each  other 
on  the  ocean  in  ballast,  each  going  out  empty  to  bring  home  cargoes.  The 
vessels  of  each  country  made  two  voyages  for  one  freight  So  ridiculous 
and  wasteful  an  arrangement  could  not  last  long,  and  England  was  com- 
pelled in  1815  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  commercial  treaty,  placing  the  ves- 
sels of  the  two  nations  on  an  equal  footing,  and  thenceforth,  both  American 
and  English  vessels  had  cargoes  both  ways  out  and  home,  which  was  equal 
to  doubling  the  supply  of  tonnage  in  the  international  trade,  and  conse- 
quently freights  fell  off  one-half.  What  must  have  been  England's  condition 
had  that  absurd  law  been  now  in  operation,  when  the  whole  commercial 
navy  of  England  and  the  United  States  has  been  found  inadequate  to  carry 
food  sufficient  to  England  !  The  moment  that  England  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  her  old  navigation  act  in  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  Europe  pursued  a  similar  course,  and  Prussia  forced  her  into 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity  in  1823,  since  when  she  has  formed  twenty-nine 
treaties  of  reciprocity.  The  result  has  been,  a  vast  extension  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  of  the  shipping  of  all  countries;  with  the  increased 
facilities  for  transportation,  more  goods  and  produce  were  interchanged.  In 
every  instance  where  American  ships  have  been  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  other  countries,  they  have  obtained  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade ;  but  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  owing  to  causes  which  no  law 
can  effect ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  navigation  of  other  countries  has  been 
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larger  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  notwithstanding  the  superior  in- 
crease of  American  vessels.  The  United  States  have  entered  into  some 
twelve  to  thirteen  treaties,  besides  the  three  which  have  been  ratified  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  sketch  we  bad  made  of  the  progress  of  these  treaties 
among  commercial  nations,  that  they  grew  out  of  a  misunderstanding  among 
nations  of  their  true  interests ;  and  they  are  in  fact  but  the  means  of  remov- 
ing gradually  the  obstacles  and  restriction  that  were  imposed,  through  wrong 
impressions  as  to  the  nature  of  commerce.  In  former  ages,  when  time  was 
a  matter  of  far  less  importance  than  now,  to  the  success  of  a  voyage ;  when 
profits  on  imported  goods  were  large  and  prices  steady ;  a  slow-sailing,  mo- 
nopoly-supported ship  was  not  so  great  an  evil  as  at  present,  when  a  delay 
of  a  few  days  may  not  only  disappoint  profits,  but  involve  in  ruin  the  mer- 
chant Closeness  of  calculation  and  promptness  of  execution  are  important 
elements  in  the  success  of  mercantile  operations.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs1 
the  qualities  of  the  vessel,  and  the  skill  of  the  master,  are  elements  of  pros- 
perity beyond  what  can  be  conferred  by  process  of  law ;  and  this  fact  has 
become  deeply  impressed  upon  commercial  men.  It  is  obvious  lhat  the 
trade  of  a  country,  or  international  commerce,  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  labor ;  that  the  exchange  does  not  take  place  in  order  to 
support  ships,  but  that  ships  and  rail-roads  are  but  the  means  by  which  the 
exchange  is  effected.  To  compel  goods  to  come  and  go  in  arbitrary  chan- 
nels and  under  onerous  restrictions,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  means  of 
transportation,  is  not  to  encourage  the  latter,  but  to  smother  the  former.— 
The  more  abundant  are  the  things  to  be  exchanged,  the  greater  is  the  de- 
mand for  means  of  transportation.  If  a  country,  having  large  quantities 
to  sell  or  to  purchase  for  its  own  advantage,  has  inadequate  means  of  trans* 
portation,  it  is  clearly  to  its  interest  that,  so  far  from  imposing  restrictions 
upon  shipping,  it  should  invite  it  from  abroad,  that  its  produce  may  be 
sold.  The  events  of  1846,  by  bringing  famine  borne  to  each  nation, 
has  compelled  many  of  them  to  suspend  their  navigation  kws  altogether.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  that  nation  best  qualified  for  the  business  of  naviga- 
tion, will  undoubtedly  take  the  business.  What  is  here  set  forth  may  be 
powerfully  illustrated  in  the  condition  of  the  shipping  business  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies.  This  trade,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  restricted,  is  regulated  under  the  authority  of  a  proclamation 
issued  by  President  Jackson  in  1830,  allowing  ftritish  vessels  to  enter  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonies,  pursuant  to  a  law  of  Congress  which  author- 
ised him  to  do  so,  whenever  he  should  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  Great 
Britain  would  open  her  ports  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  did  this  in  relation  <to  a  number  of  enumerated  ports  called 
"  free,"  to  which  United  States  ships  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  United 
States  ports  were  accordingly  opened  to  British  vessels.  This  arrangement 
has  met  with  unmeasured  abuse  since  its  adoption.  In  1842,  a  report  of 
Daniel  Webster's,  then  Secretary  of  State,  contains  the  following  pas* 
sage:— 

M  The  gradual  extinction  of  our  direct  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  at 
least  in  our  own  vessels,  seems  an  inevitable  result,  from  the  present  arrangement," 
Sec.  &c. 

As  a  comment  upon  this  paragraph,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  table  of  the  actual  state  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies,  as  it  has  progressed  under 
the  law : 
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UtFQ&TS  AKD  EXPORTS,  AUD  TON9AGK  EWLOTED  BETWUH  THM  UNITED  STATES 
AND  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


-1830. .        , 1842. *  ■     ■  1846.- 


Amor.  Vet.  For.  Vss.     Amer.  Ves.      For.  Vet.      Amer.  Vea,       For.  Ve* 

Domestic  Exports 140 —  ...,2,669.568 534,778 4,221,598....  693,185 

Foreign        "  -.1,761 — 8,370-.-.    14,997....       13.147....    19.327 

Imports 162,335.... 6, 194 545,657.... 280,824 555,953 277,725 


Total  trade....  164,286 

6,194 

&£23,595 

830,599 

4,790,698 

990,537 

Tonnage  cleared...  2,395 

— 

86,691 

18,670 

124,135 

23,342 

"       arrived -.22,428 

275 

64,363 

37,466 

90,484 

33,724 

When  the  report  referred  to  was  made,  the  figures  for  1842  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  department,  showing  the  facts  to  be  the  reverse  from  the 
statement  which  the  report  thought  proper  to  make.  Since  then,  the  in- 
crease has  been  almost  altogether  on  the  side  of  American  vessels ;  fully 
justifying  that  dependence  on  the  people,  which  ever  marked  the  policy  of 
the  late  venerable  Jackson.  It  was  contended  that  British  vessels,  through 
the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  of  visiting  any  port  of  the  British  Colonies,  would 
inevitably  drive  out  Americans,  who  were  confined  to  certain  ports.  This 
was  illustrated  in  and  out  of  Congress,  in  the  article  of  plaster  of  Paris. — 
It  was  asserted  that  this  article  was  to  be  obtained  by  American  vessels  only 
at  a  port  of  entry  nearest  the  place  of  its  product  while  British  vessels  could 
ship  it  direct  from  the  quarries;  and  that  in  consequence,  the  latter  only 
can  bring  it.  This  was  supposed  to  be  unjust  to  American  vessels ;  it  has 
proved,  however,  only  the  ruin  of  the  quarries;  the  owners  of  which,  having 
the  plaster  to  sell,  were  deprived  of  the  competition  of  American  vessels 
and  new  sources  of  supply,  have  stopped  the  importation  altogether.  The 
total  tonnage  of  American  vessels  cleared  to  foreign  countries,  in  1830,  was, 
it  appears,  947,267  tons,  of  which  520,561  was  to  countries  with  which  there 
are  treaties. #  In  1846,  the  tonnage  cleared  was2,218,701,  of  whifch  1,598,102 
was  to  the  treaty  countries,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent  un- 
der treaties,  while  it  was  but  50  per  cent  to  those  nations  with  which  there  were 
no  treaties.  In  the  same  time  foreign  tonnage  entered  increased  from  138,899 
tons  to  959,739,  or  868,000  tons;  of  this  increase  511,000  tons  was  from 
British  North  American  Colonies,  leaving  but  337,000  tons  increase  in  the 
foreign  tonnage  of  ail  other  trades — that  is  to  say,  exclusive  of  the  trade 

♦TABLE   SHOWING  THB  QUANTITY  OP  AMERICA*  TONNAGEC  LEASED  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
*  IN  THE  TEARS   1846  AND   1830 ',  ALSO  THE  FOREIGN  TONNAGE  ARRIVED  IN  CORRESPONDING 
TEARS,  AND  THE  DATES  OF  EXISTING  TREATIES. 

, 1830. ,  ^-^ 1846. , 

American.        foreign.  American.        Foreign, 

cl'd  far.         entered.  cl'd  for.         arr.  from. 

Britain,  1815 .804,991 80,766 388,445 804,534 

Colonies,  16)0 139,078 4,167 1.031,534 601,985 

France,  1888 101,468 3,459 134,679 12116 

Colonie*,1888 47,835 5,945 33,609 1,761 

Haass  Towns,  1639 14,728 8,201 8,143 58,807 

Sweden.  1627 3,502 3,900 993 9,938 

Denmark,  1836 1,923 —   666 281 

Bosnia,  1832 3,499 964 5,451 687 

Proaeia,  1828 832 —   1,176 1,375 

Aastna,  1831. 4,662.. ••..     —    ....... ..■.-.  13,852. •■ ...        593 

Sardinia,  1839 —   —  3,895 1,464 


520,561  106,722  1,598,108  805,854 

Neutral 426,706  95,178  620,597  156.885 


Total 947,267  131,890  2,218,701  959,739 

Export* in  Amer.  Teasels,... #39,004,397 $61,544,046 

Foreign  da 8,194,043 83,410,393 
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with  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  American  tonnage  increased 
900,000  tons,  and  foreign  tonnage  337,000  tons.  The  exports  of  U.  S.  pro- 
duce to  treaty  countries,  in  1830,  were  $47,228,440,  of  which  $39,034,397 
went  in  American  bottoms ;  and  in  1846,  the  exports  were  $84,954,433,  of 
which  $61,544,040  went  in  American  vessels.  The  foreign  tonnage  en* 
gaged  in  the  British  North  American  trade,  has  apparently  increased  im- 
mensely, but  the  returns  are  deceptive.  The  quantity  of  tonnage  entered 
is  greatly  multiplied  by  the  frequent  passages  of  small  vessels  or  boats  on 
short  voyages.  The  real  state  of  the  trade  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the 
largest  portion  of  the  produce  is  shipped  in  United  States  vessels,  which  are 
a  class  superior  to  the  British.* 

The  convention  of  1 822  with  France  is  the  next  oldest  treaty.  By  it  each 
country  supposed  that  it  secured  to  its  own  flag  certain  advantages  in  their 
own  ports,  by  imposing  discriminating  duties  and  higher  tonnage  charges  on 
cargoes  brought  in  the  vessels  of  the  other.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the 
discriminating  duty  was  gradually  done  away  with,  but  the  tonnage  duty  lev- 
ied on  American  vessels,  94  cents  per  ton  measurement,  is  more  than  that 
imposed  upon  the  vessels  of  other  nations.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
theory  was  that  north  of  Europe  vessels,  which  paid  in  France  a  lesser  ton- 
nage duty  than  American  vessels,  would  take  all  the  trade  and  deprive  the 
United  States  vessels  of  the  carrying.  The  report  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 
before  alluded  to  states  : 

"  All  these  vessels,  having  a  similar  advantage  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
over  French  vessels,  which  pay  94  cents  per  ton,  have  monopolized  a  great  share 
of  the  carrying  trade  from  France  to  the  United  States." 

As  usual,  however,  the  facts  have  not  sustained  the  theory.  The  foreign 
tonnage  arrived  from  France  in  1846,  was  12,1 1 6  tons,  bringing  $1,050,691 
of  goods;  the  United  States  tonnage  arrived,  was  134,679  bringing 
$22,860,701.  Of  the  foreign  tonnage  arrived,  7,10 1  was  French,  leaving  but 
5000  tons  of  north  of  Europe  shipping  out  of  a  total  of  146,000,  as  the  very 
inadequate  results  of  what  Mr.  Webster  stated,  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  treaty.  The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  colo- 
nies is,  under  the  royal  ordinance  of  1826,  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1828, 
nearly  all  in  American  vessels.  With  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  the 
trade  has  not  greatly  increased,  either  in  American  or  foreign  vessels.  The 
most  important  being  with  the  Hanse  towns.  The  treaty  with  the  Hanse 
atic  cities,  concluded  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1829,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  liberal 
of  the  whole.  The  limited  territories  of  the  free  Hanse  towns  afford  no  ma- 
terial for  the  building  of  vessels.  It  is  true,  that  some  vessels  are  built  there 
from  material  purchased  elsewhere,  but  the  majority  of  the  vessels  owned  in 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  are  built  in  more  advantageous  localities.  The 
treaty  entered  into,  however,  allowed  all  vessels  owned  in  the  Hanse  towns, 
the  privileges  of  American  ships.  The  English  convention  with  those  cities 
specifies  vessels  built  within  their  dominions.  This  circumstance  has, 
connected  with  other  privileges,  given  apparent  advantage  to  German 
vessels. 

What  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  English  navigation  laws  and  their 

*  TONNAGE  AND  EXPORTS  CLEARED  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TO  BRITISH  NORTH  AE  ERIC  AN 

COLONIES. 

-Goods  Exported.- 


Yesaels.  No.  Tons.     Av.Ton'ge.  Domes.  Foreign-       Total  1846. 

American ...  3,957. 863,563 262 ..$3,536,462 795,951 4,339,413 

Foreign 4,630 573,673 123 2,506,204 567,816 3,074,090 
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adverse  influence  upon  British  shipping  interests,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
prejudice  in  favor  of  government  enactments,  seems  gradually  to  have  forced 
itself  upon  the  public  mind  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  natural  anxiety  of 
ship-owners  to  have  their  individual  property  made  more  secure  through  the 
action  of  government.  At  each  successive  relaxation  of  the  ancient  restric- 
tions, the  ship-owners  did  not  fail  to  raise  an  outcry  against  what  they  sup- 
posed, would  assuredly  prove  their  ruin.  The  natural  depreciation  which 
ships,  particularly  old  ones,  has  undergone  in  common  with  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  property,  was  perseveringly  attributed  to  the  want  of  protection. 
Yet,  in  face  of  this  alledged  ruin,  the  British  tonnage  increased  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  more  rapidly  with  those  countries  with 
which  reciprocal  treaties  existed,  than  with  others.  These  truths  have  be- 
come so  apparent  as  to  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  navigation  laws.  In  moving  for  the 
appointment  of  this  committee  in  Parliament,  February  9,  Mr.  Ricardo  re- 
marked : 

*  #  •  it  Wftg  there,  then,  any  adequate  motive  of  political  expediency  to 
justify  this  mischief  and  oppression  ?  Why  at  the  present  time  was  our  commercial 
marine  inferior  to  that  of  the  united  states  ?  Some  one  would  reply,  be- 
cause timber  was  dearer  here.  Was  that  a  fact?  He  very  much  doubted 
whether,  before  a  committee,  the  contrary  could  not  be  proved — at  least  as  regarded 
oak  and  teak.  Some  one  else  would  probably  exclaim  '  wages.'  In  our  reports, 
however,  shipbuilders  were  paid  only  4s.  6d.  6s.  per  day ;  in  London,  where  there 
was  a  combination  against  masters,  they  were  paid  only  6s.  a  day,  whilst  in  the 
United  States  the  average  was  two  dollars,  or  nearly  nine  shillings  a  day.*' 

This  is  a  great  admission  on  the  part  of  a  British  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
high  compliment  to  American  seamen.  The  evidence  since  taken  before  the 
committee  then  appointed,  tends  to  the  same  result,  and  answers  Mr.  Ricar- 
do's  question  in  a  manner  that,  perhaps,  even  he  did  not  anticipate.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Bcrger,  of  the  firm  of  McClean  &  Co.,  an  eminent 
house  engaged  in  the  United  States  trade,  stated  as  follows : 

•*  He  was  frequently  ordered  by  his  correspondents  not  to  ship  goods  in  British 
vessels  on  any  account  but  to  avoid  them  by  all  means,  and  to  ship  in  American 
vessels.  The  principal  reason  which  induced  his  correspondence  to  ship  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  was,  that  the  passage  was  made  more  quickly.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  insurance.  American  vessels  paid  1  per  cent.,  while  British 
paid  2  a  2|.  The  men  employed  on  board  the  American  ships  are  a  very  active, 
superior  sort  of  men.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  disparaging,  but  the  Ameri- 
can ships  made  their  passage  shorter,  on  account  of  the  better  seamanship  of  the 
masters  and  mates.  They  had  on  more  than  ono  occasion  been  directed  to  send 
goods  to  the  United  States,  but  not  by  an  English  ship,  because  the  English  ship 
was  always  such  a  time  discharging  her  cargo,  although  the  British  vessels  had  an 
advantage  over  the  Americans  in  the  number  of  hands  employed." 

These  are  features  in  the  trade  which  were  never  contemplated  by  the 
law  for  protection  of  British  shipping.  It  resolves  itself  into  this — the  law 
must  either  compel  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  be  satisfied  with  slow  ships 
and  unskilful  seamen,  or  it  must  make  people  active  and  sagacious,  by  legis- 
lative enactment  It  may  make  them  noble,  and  confer  special  privileges, 
hut  men  cannot  be  endowed  with  talents  by  act  of  Parliament  Mr.  W.  H. 
Goeschen,  of  the  house  of  Fruehling  &  Goeschen,  gave  evidence  as  follows : 

"  It  frequently  happened  that  vessels  were  not  to  be  had  in  Bremen,  and  hi- 

correspondents  wrote  to  him  to  charter  vessels  here  for  the  purpose.    The  num- 

y  g 
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ber  of  emigrants  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  30,000,  which  required  shipping  to 
the  amount  of  70,000  tons.  He  had  orders  at  this  moment  to  charter  vessels.— 
He  chartered  United  States  vessels  and  not  British,  The  British  captains  did  not 
make  their  calculations  so  nicely  as  the  Americans,  who  were  willing,  as  they  had 
to  go  home,  to  take  a  cargo  of  emigrants  at  the  low  freight  of  20  a  22s.  per  ton, 
if  they  did  not  thereby  delay  so  long  as  to  lose  the  chance  of  another  return  cargo 
to  G.  B.  during  the  season.  First  class  American  captains,  as  well  as  their  ▼ea- 
sels, were  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  so  were  irst  rate  British  ships,  but  the 
greater  number  of  second  rate  English  captains  were  not  equal  to  Americans,  He 
considered  that  the  activity  and  superiority  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can, enabled  him  successfully  to  compete  with  the  Englishman.  British  vessels 
delivered  their  cargoes  in  a  state  much  inferior  to  the  American  or  Bremen  vessels. 
The  English  ships  were  not  so  well  attended  to." 

Here  is  a  state  of  things  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  yet,  the  fact 
tfaat'British  seamen  are  not  so  active  and  "  calculating"  as  the  Americans 
may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  navigation  laws.  It  has  ever  resulted  in 
all  nations,  and  all  ages,  from  protective  legislation,  that  those  protected  are 
less  active,  and  less  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  than  those  who  have 
depended  only  on  their  own  resources.  The  fishing  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  an  instance  of  this.  They  are  the  only  class  of  citizens  that  have 
directly  received  bounties  from  the  federal  government,  and  they  form  the 
only  branch  of  navigation  that  has  not  materially  advanced  in  the  last  few 
years.  Their  own  recent  petition  to  Congress,  and  the  showing  of  their  ad- 
vocates, demonstrate  that  they  cannot  exist  without  a  continuance  of  bounty. 
Why  1  Because  they  have,  like  British  shipmasters,  not  depended  on  them- 
selves, and  they  lose  their  business  because  others  are  more  active,  and  make 
better  calculations. 

The  evidence  of  our  own  official  returns,  and  that  of  the  practical  mer- 
chants before  Parliament,  show  conclusively  that  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
United  States  wants  only  a  fair  field,  and  no  favor. 

All  these  treaties  with  the  north  of  Europe  are,  however,  immediately  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  age ;  we  allude  to 
the  organization  and  progress  of  the  German  Customs  Union.  The  Union 
itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  both  to  Germany  and  the  commercial 
world;  but  the  principles  on  which  its  external  commerce  is,  or  is  sought 
to  be,  conducted,  are  disgraceful  to  the  statesmen  of  Germany. 

Confederated  Germany  consists  of  thirty-eight  States  or  sovereignties,  in- 
cluding Austria.  These  cover  an  area  of  11,613  square  geographical  miles, 
and  in  1838  had  37,770,434  inhabitants,  or  20,000,000  more  than  the  United 
States.  The  smallest  of  the  German  States  has  an  area  of  2j  square 
miles  ;  and  the  largest  is  Austria,  3,575  square  miles.  Each  of  these  so- 
vereignties was  surrounded  by  custom  houses,  and  each  little  potentate  had 
his  troop  of  custom  house  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  interfere  with  all 
trade,  and  impose  taxes  on  all  traffic.  In  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles  the 
trader  encountered  38  different  sets  of  custom  houses,  with  each  its  peculiar 
tariff  and  mode  of  levying  it.  The  great  avenues  from  the  ocean  up  into 
the  interior  of  Germany  are  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe.  The  former  rising 
in  the  highlands  of  Southern  Germany,  flowing  northerly  200  miles,  through 
several  States,  is  discharged  into  the  North  Sea.  The  Elbe  rises  in  the 
Bohemian  mountains,  runs  N.  W.  720  miles  to  the  sea,  into  which  it  falls 
at  nearly  the  same  point  as  the  Weser.  As  these  two  rivers  approach  the 
ocean,  they  form  an  angle  occupied  by  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  had 
a  population  of  near  2,000,000,  and  for  near  200  years,  down  to  Victoria, 
was  an  appendage  of  the  English  Crown.  The  Salic  law  operating  in  Han* 
over,  caused  the  crown,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  to  pass  to  his  brother 
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Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Hanover  became  forever  separated  from 
the  English  throne.  The  trade  of  Hanover  perst  has  never  been  large ;  but 
from  the  commanding  situation  it  has  occupied  in  respect  to  the  two  great 
avennes  into  Germany,  it  Ikls  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  commerce 
of  tbe  interior  countries.  The  most  vexatious  of  these  impositions  has  been 
the  so-called  Stade  duties,  being  an  arbitrary  tax  imposed  by  Hanover  on  all 
vessels  passing  its  northern  boundary  on  their  way  to  Hamburg.  The  two 
free  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  one  on  the  Weser  and  the  other  on 
the  Elbe,  are  the  chief  commercial  points  of  Germany ;  and  have  acquired 
great  wealth  in  times  past,  as  a  kind  of  brokers  to  the  trade  of  Germany. — 
Goods  coming  from  sea  for  consumption  in  Germany,  in  passing  up  the  Elbe, 
to  Hamburg,  were  first  subjected  to  the  imposition  of  Hanover,  and  were 
obliged  to  pay  Hanover  duties  before  discharging  at  Hamburg.  The  cus- 
toms levied  by  Hamburg  itself  are  small,  but  tbe  goods  in  leaving  its  terri- 
tory, encounter  new  sets  of  customs,  imposed  either  for  consumption  or 
transit,  if  their  destination  is  beyond  the  little  state  laying  in  their  road.  Tax 
after  tax  and  delay  following  delay,  made  it  an  arduous  task  to  send  goods 
into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  exports  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  German  industry  could  not  be  great.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the 
King  of  Prussia  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  political  influence  of 
Prussia,  and  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  German  States,  by  effecting  a  com- 
mercial union,  and  by  creating  a  unity  of  interests ;  in  some  sort  restoring 
the  ancient  empire.  To  effect  this,  it  was  proposed  that  one  system  of  cus- 
toms duties  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  States;  that  all  internal  organiza- 
tion should  be  abolished,  and  the  receipts  of  the  exterior  circle  of  custom 
houses  should  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 
This  was  adopted,  and  the  result  was  absolute  internal  free  trade,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  German  industry,  accelerated  by  the 
construction  of  rail-roads.  The  consumption  of  goods  increased,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  princes  were  enhanced  while  their  expenses  were  diminished. 
This  arrangement,  so  far,  was  one  of  vast  benefit  to  Germany.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  when  this  unity  of  commercial  interest  was  established,  and 
all  the  States  were  reaping  the  benefit  of  internal  free  trade,  the  most  absurd 
protective  principles  gained  ascendency,  in  relation  to  exterior  commerce, 
and  the  prosperity  resulting  from  internal  free  trade,  was  ascn'oed  to  the  ex- 
ternal restrictions.  The  Customs  Union  or  Zott-Verein  became  seized  with 
the  notion  that  England  had  acquired  her  commercial  greatness  by  means 
of  restrictive  laws,  rather  than  through  the  advantage  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion ;  and  they  supposed  that  by  restraining  commerce,  Germany  could  ac- 
quire colonies,  commerce,  and  a  navy.  Hence  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
had  been  made  to  force  the  Hanse  towns  and  Hanover  into  the  union,  in  order 
that,  by  bringing  down  the  anti-commercial  and  restrictive  principles  of  the 
union;  to  tbe  regulation  of  Hamburg's  trade,  the  marine  of  Germany  may 
be  encouraged.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  Customs  Union,  in  receiv- 
ing Hanover  and  the  Hanse  towns  into  the  confederation,  would  adopt  the 
liberal  views  of  the  latter,  the  interests  of  the  whole  would  be  advanced. — 
But  Hamburg  seems  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  her  own  wise  policy, 
under  which  they  have  ever  been  wealthy  and  prosperous,  to  become  subject 
to  die  exploded  dogma  of  the  protective  system. 

Tbe  disposition  which  Germany  has  shown  to  treat  with  the  United  States 
is,  however,  indicative  that  she  will  ere  long  see  her  true  interests.  To  the 
United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Henry  Wheaton,  Esq.,'  must 
be  ascribed  much  of  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  German  views.  By 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  11,  1838,  he  was  in- 
structed to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  rice,  which  he  effected. 
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The  result  was,  a  large  increase  in  the  German  consumption  of  rice,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  Union,  two  important  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of  a  libera]  system.  This  prepared  the  way  for  a  treaty, 
embracing  more  extensive  modifications,  in  1845 ;  that  treaty  stipulated  for 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tobacco,  which  are  $3  96  per  111  lbs.,  and  a 
continuance  of  cotton  free ;  in  consideration,  no  more  than  20  per  cent 
was  to  be  charged  on  German  goods  in  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  arrogated 
to  the  treaty-making  power  that  control  over  duties  which  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, and  would  involve,  under  the  "  most-favored  nation"  clause  of  the 
English  treaty,  a  similar  reduction  on  the  goods  of  that  nation.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  United  States  produce  has  been  increased 
in  consumption,  we  give  the  following  table  of  the  quantities  entered  in  the 
Zoll-Verein  for  the  average  of  five  years,  ending  with  1841,  and  for  the 
year  1845: 

Cotton.  Cot.  Yarn.  Tobacco.  Rice.  Wbale  03. 

lbs.                     lbs.                     Iba.  lbs.                      bbls. 

Av'gc  5  years... .20,010. 010  38,817,240  21,570,200  13.269,740  26,969,590 

1845 48,827,570  63,173,330  42.942,136  26,838.900  48,099,810 

Increase,  lbs 28,817,560        24,356,090        21,371,930        13,569,160        21,130,120 

This  is  a  most  important  improvement  in  the  consumption.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  countries  increased  from  23,710,881  in  1838,  to  28,548,553 
in  1 843.  The  northern  part  of  Germany  consume  mostly  Carolina  rice, 
and  the  southern  section  that  of  Italy.  The  growth  of  tobacco  in  Germ  an  j 
was  forced,  under  the  protective  system  ;  but  that  system  will  not  suffice  to 
maintain  an  unnatural  growth  in  competition  with  the  United  States.  The 
influence  of  the  body  of  the  tobacco  growers,  duped  into  that  culture 
by  an  absurd  policy  of  the  government,  has  opposed  a  modification  of  the 
duties  on  the  American  product.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  indi- 
cates the  great  increase  in  spinning,  as  does  the  import  of  English  yarns 
evince  the  progress  of  the  cloth  manufacture.  The  largest  proportion  of 
these  goods  reach  their  destination  through  the  Elbe  and  Hamburg ;  and, 
as  we  have  stated,  are  subjected  to  a  most  onerous  tax  by  Hanover.  That 
most  extraordinary  tax  is  a  remnant  of  feudal  grants,  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  trace  its  origin. 

About  25  English  miles  below  Hamburg,  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
Elbe  becoming  narrower,  approaches  the  Hanoverian  shore  near  a  small 
river,  called  the  Schwinge,  on  which  the  town  of  Stade  is  situated. 

At  this  place  a  toll,  under  the  name  of  the  Brunshausen  or  Stade  Duty, 
is  levied  on  all  vessels  coming  from  the  sea,  and  on  their  cargoes. 

In  the  year  1038,  Conrad  If.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  granted  permission 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  to  establish  a  fair  or  market  at  Stade  ;  and 
he  appropriated  the  duties  which  were  to  be  levied  thereon,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  church  of  Hamburg. 

Nothing  beyond  a  market  toll — a  duty  to  be  levied  on  goods  brought  to 
the  market  of  Stade — was  here  contemplated. 

The  Archbishops,  particularly  after  the  translation  of  the  see  to  Bremen, 
were  not  slow  in  converting,  by  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  interpretation,  the 
Stade  market-privilege  with  the  trifling  duty  attached  to  it,  into  a  source  of 
lucrative  revenue  for  their  treasury. 

In  place  of  the  simple  right  of  holding  a  market  at  Stade,  they  feigned 
a  privilege  of  a  compulsory  market,  viz.  that  no  vessels  sailing  upwards  from 
the  sea  had  a  right  to  pass,  but  should  lay  to  and  pay  a  sort  of  transit  or 
rather  passage  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  off  the  right  of  sale  pretended 
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to  hare  been  granted  at  Stade ;  a  right  which  could  easily  be  enforced  from 
the  circumstance  that  vessels,  as  already  mentioned,  had  to  sail  close  by  the 
Stade  River,  the  Schwinge. 

On  so  groundless  a  fiction  rests  the  origin  of  the  Stade  Elbe  Duty,  which, 
without  even  a  shadow  of  right  or  equity,  has  sprung  from  the  arbitrary 
usurpation  of  covetous  prelates. 

In  the  year  1 189,  Hamburg  received  from  the  Emperor  Frederic  JBarba- 
rossa  the  privilege  which  bears  his  name,  "  Privilegium  Friedericianum." 
— Besides  other  immunities  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  Hamburg,  the  emperor, 
by  this  privilege,  granted  to  her  citizens  for  their  ships  and  merchandise,  a 
free  navigation  from  the  sea  to  the  city,  with  an  entire  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  any  duties. 

At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  territories  of  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen 
were  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  in  consequence  claimed  the 
right  of  levying  the  Stade  Duty  as  customary. 

In  the  year  1691,  a  convention  respecting  this  duty  was  concluded  by  a 
treaty  between  Sweden,  as  possessor  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  and  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  and  in  1692,  a  rectified  tariff,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty, 
was  agreed  to. 

In  the  official  publication,  this  treaty  is  styled  a  permanent  arrangement, 
and  a  special  provision  therein  expressly  declares,  that  henceforth  the  par- 
ties renounce  every  claim  to  partial  or  one-sided  innovations,  or  alterations 
of  the  agreement. — In  this  treaty  the  exemption  of  the  property  of  Hamburg 
citizens  from  the  duty,  is  recognized  in  the  widest  sense,  whilst  the  tariff 
adopts  the  ancient  rates  then  in  use.  Agreeably  to  it,  most  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  are  rated  at  less  than  A  per'  ct.  of  the  value,  whilst  in  certain 
cases  the  maximum  of  ^  per  ct.  of  the  value  is  chargeable ;  in  others  it  is 
chargeable  at  the  option  of,  and  as  a  benefit  to,  the  merchant. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  unquestionably  valid  treaty,  Stade,  with 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  was  occupied  by  the  Danes,  and  hnddly 
ceded  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  in  1715,  against  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money. 

A  great  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Stade  duty  was  perceptible, 
from  the  moment  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hanover. 

The  treaty  of  1G91  was  often  violated  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  even 
the  rates  of  the  tariff,  as  established  by  treaty,  were  arbitrarily  raised.  In 
vain  did  Hamburg  repeatedly  protest  against  this  injustice  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  18th  century,  whilst  Hanover  continued  to  levy  the  Stade  duty 
in  the  way  which  appeared  most  advantageous  to  herself,  without  any  regard 
to  law  or  equity. 

During  the  French  occupation,  from  1806  till  1814,  the  traffic  of  the 
Elbe  was  almost  entirely  at  a  stand.  In  1814,  when  the  Hanoverian  autho- 
rities resumed  the  administration  of  the  stade  duty,  they  ungenerously  took 
advantage  of  this  deplorable  interruption,  by  raising  enormously  the  former 
rates  of  duty,  whilst  they  aggravated  the  grievance  by  the  introduction  of 
many  new  vexations. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  it  was 
stipulated,  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  great  German  River,  art.  108, 
116,  that  the  burdensome  duties  thereon  should  be  definitively  regulated, 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  trade. 

A  commission  of  the  states  whose  territories  are  traversed  by  the  Elbe, 
met  for  this  purpose  at  Dresden  in  1819.  By  this  commission,  all  Elbe 
duties  from  Hamburg  to  Bohemia  were  regulated ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
Stade  duty,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Elbe  duties,  Hanover,  afler  many 
other  evasions,  in  a  most  extraord  nary  manner,  disputed  entirely  the  com- 
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petence  of  the  commission,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Vienna  distinctly 
declares,  that  all  duties,  from  the  point  where  the  river  becomes  navigable 
to  its  embouchure,  shall  be  regulated  in  common. 

£t.  On  this  occasion,  Hanover  made  use  of  the  pretext  that  the  Stade  doty  was 
not  a  river  but  a  sea-duty,  seeing  it  was  levied  only  on  sea  vessels,  and  on 
goods  arriving  from  the  sea. 

In  spite  of  the  strongest  protest  on  the  part  of  Denmark  and  Hamburg, 
the  commission  was  weak  enough  to  be  satisfied  for  the  time,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  Hanover  that  she  would  arrange  the  matter  with  Hamburg,  the  state 
most  deeply  interested,  by  a  special  treaty.  Nevertheless  this  promise  has 
remained  unfulfilled,  in  spite  of  many  pressing  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
Hamburg. 

This  extortion  would  never  have  been  submitted  to  by  England,  had  not 
the  revenue  derived  from  it  formed  an  important  item  in  the  Hanoverian 
incomes  of  the  British  king.  The  separation  of  the  crowns  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Victoria,  has  led  to  a  change  in  the  views 'of  Hanover;  more  par- 
ticularly, that  the  progress  of  events  in  Germany  is  such  as  to  indicate  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  such  impositions. 

In  the  new  treaty  with  Hanover,  it  is  mutually  agreed  to  extend  to  vessels 
of  each  other  the  indirect  carrying-trade ;  that  is,  a  Hanoverian  ship  may 
export  corn,  or  any  other  description  of  American  produce,  to  England, 
France,  or  elsewhere,  and  carry  back  the  products  of  those  countries,  if 
permitted  by  their  respective  governments,  while  American  vessels  are  to 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  in  their  intercourse  with  Hanoverian  ports. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  inequality  of  the  population,  and  products,  and  sea- 
ports of  the  two  countries,  Hanover  has  obligated  herself  that  no  higher  or 
other  toll  shall  be  levied  or  collected  at  Brunshausen  or  Stade,  on  the  river 
Elbe,  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargoes  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  than  is 
levied  and  collected  upon  the  tonnage  and  cargoes  of  vessels  of  the  King- 
dom of  Hanover ;  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  no  charges,  detention,  or  other  inconvenience,  by  the  Hanoverian 
authorities  in  passing  the  above  mentioned  place,  from  which  vessels  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  shall  be  exempt,  and,  as  stipulated  in  article  8 : 

"  In  order  to  augment  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  hereby  agrees  to  abolish  the  import  duty  on 
raw  cotton,  and  also  to  abolish  the  existing  transit  duties  (74  per  100  lbs.,)  upon 
leaves,  stems,  and  strips  of  tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or  casks,  raw  cotton  in  bales  or  bags 
whale  oil  in  casks  or  barrels,  and  rice  in  tierces  or  half  tierces ;  and  further,  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  obliges  itself  to  levy  no  Weser  tolls  on  the  before-mentioned 
articles,  which  are  destined  for,  or  landed  in,  ports  or  other  places  within  to  ter- 
ritory on  the  Weser ;  and  it  moreover  agrees  that  if  the  states  bordering  upon 
the  said  river,  (Prussia,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Lippe,)  shall  consent,  at  any  time, 
however  soon,  to  abolish  the  duties  which  they  levy  and  collect  upon  the  said  arti- 
cles destined  for  ports  or  other  places  within  the  Hanoverian  territory,  the  King- 
dom of  Hanover  will  readily  abolish  the  Weser  tolls  upon  the  same  articles  des- 
tined for  ports  or  places  in  the  said  States." 

The  stipulation  relating  to  transit  duties  removes  a  tax  of  about  $10,000 
per  annum  from  the  articles  provided  for,  in  their  movement  to  the  Zoll- 
Verein.  It  is  believed  that  they  will  henceforth  pass  through  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  to  Austria  and  Switzerland,  instead  of  passing  through  Trieste  and 
Havre,  as  heretofore. 

The  Weser  tolls  will  not  long  be  sustained  after  so  direct  an  appeal  to 
the  "  Weser  bordering  states/'  The  treaty  opens  the  way  for  the  success 
of  the  new  line  of  ocean  steamers  between  Bremen  and  New-York,  of 
which  the  first  boat,  the  Washington,  takes  her  departure  June  1.    The  in- 
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creasing  commerce  of  the  Customs-Union  has  thus  had  removed  from  it 
the  odious  river  duties  on  those  articles  of  United  States  produce  that  it 
most  wants ;  and  already  the  necessity  of  a  new  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  of  a  more  liberal  tendency,  instead  of  the  one  rejected  in  1845,  is 
becoming  apparent.  The  tariff  of  the  United  States,  by  reducing  the  duties 
on  German  goods,  removes  one  of  the  objections  to  that  treaty.  The  12th 
article  of  the  new  treaty  runs  thus : 

"  The  United  States  agree  to  extend  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  included  in 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty,  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  which  may  wish  to  accede  to  them,  by  the  means  of  an 
official  exchange  of  declarations,  provided  that  such  state  or  states  shall  confer  sim- 
ilar favors  upon  the  United  States  to  those  conferred  on  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  observe  and  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  stipulations,  and  obligations." 

Oldenburg,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  Weser,  with  a  population  of 
300,000,  has  signified  its  intention  to  avail  herself  of  the  privilege.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  sooner  or  later  the  Hanstowns  will  be  forced  into  the 
Customs  Union;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  principles  by  which  that  Union  is 
now  governed,  will  become  materially  modified.  The  success  of  Hamburg, 
through  the  practice  of  a  free  system  in  regard  to  commerce,  should  be  a 
lesson  for  the  guidance  of  the  Union.  The  interior  states  of  Germany  have 
all  shown  a  change  for  the  better.  Bavaria  more  particularly  in  respect  to 
emigration.  That  government  has  heretofore  levied  a  droit  de  detraction, 
or  an  export  tax  upon  money  carried  out  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
emigrants  in  four  years,  ending  with  1899,  was  twenty-four  thousand  fire 
hundred  and  seven  souls,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one  went  to  the  United  States,  paying  a  duty  of  over  92,100,000 
specie.  By  the  new  treaty,  all  these  duties  are  abolished,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  two  countries  placed  upon  an  equality  in  many  respects.  The  inter- 
course between  Germany  and  the  United  States  has  but  commenced.  The 
millions  of  German  hearts  beating  in  these  United  States  are  but  now  about 
to  respond  to  the  aspirations  of  thirty-five  millions  of  kindred  souls  in  the 
bosom  of  Europe.  The  thraldom  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  pressed 
down  divided  Germany,  is  about  to  be  succeeded  by  the  most  unrestrained 
freedom.  The  Vistula,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  will  ere  long 
bear  the  rich  produce  of  the  remote  sections  of  Germany  unrestricted,  to  the 
seas,  and  in  return  carry  the  untaxed  goods  and  produce  of  the  new  world 
to  districts  whence  the  selfish  policy  of  pompous  potentates  has  hitherto  ex- 
cluded it. 

The  Steamer  Washington  is  the  first  American  commercial  steamer  that 
has  crossed  the  ocean.  Although  Robert  Fulton,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  made  the  first  successful  application  of  steam  to  vessels,  and  the 
construction  and  use  of  boats  thus  propelled,  has,  in  the  domestic  trade  of 
the  United  States,  been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  in  most  countries, 
the  English  have  taken  the  lead  in  ocean  steamers,  mostly  in  consequence 
of  the  great  capital  that  was  required  to  be  risked  in  an  untried  experi- 
ment. These  English  lines  have  for  some  years  been  in  operation,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and  one,  that  of  Cunard's,  has  been 
eminently  successful.  It  was  supposed,  when  they  commenced  running 
regularly,  that  they  would  affect  the  number  of  passengers  in  the  noble  New- 
York  lines  of  packet  ships ;  but  the  result  has  been,  so  far  to  promote  inter- 
course as  to  increase  the  number  of  passengers  for  all ;  and,  at  each  suc- 
ceeding season,  the  travel  is  apparently  greater.  These  steamers  have, 
however,  connected  the  United  States  with  Europe  only  through  England, 
leaving,  except  through  the  Havre  packet  ships,  only  an  indirect  communi- 
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cation  between  the  United  States  and  her  vast  connections  on  the  continent. 
Year  by  year,  through  the  increase  of  immigration,  the  growing  trade  of 
Germany,  and  the  commercial  disposition  of  the  several  European  govern- 
ments, those  interests  are  swelling  in  magnitude.  In  view  of  this  state  of 
things,  certain  sagacious  gentlemen  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a 
direct  communication  to  a  leading  German  port  was  become  necessary. 
The  English  steamers  well  supplied  the  travel  and  mail  facilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  that  travel  and 
mail  was  on  European  account.  Hence  a  direct  and  regular  line  to  Bre- 
men was  become  a  want.  In  our  enterprising  country  no  want  long  exists 
without  being  supplied.  The  cost  of  the  English  boats  was  near  $500,000, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they  could  not  be  built  for  less.  Hence,  to 
establish  a  line  would  require  some  $2,000,000.  After  maturely  considering 
the  subject,  a  gentleman  of  New- York,  Mr.  Edward  Mills,  estimated  that  a 
ship  could  be  built  and  furnished  complete  at  an  expense  of  $250,000,  or 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  British  boats.  With  indefatigable  zeal  he 
exerted  himself  in  getting  up  a  company,  and  procured  a  charter  from  the 
state  of  New- York,  authorising  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  a  loan  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  paid  in.  The  importance  of  the  line  for  the  organi- 
zation of  foreign  mail  facilities,  which  had  hitherto  been  totally  neglected 
by  the  government,  was  then  laid  before  the  department ;  and  its  sagacious 
bead  entered  into  a  contract,  authorized  by  Congress,  for  five  years  with  the 
company,  to  carry  the  mail  for  $100,000  each  boat  per  annum.  Having  pro- 
gressed so  far,  Mr.  Mills  was,  by  unremitting  exertions,  soon  enabled  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  $550,000,  and  the  Washington  was  put 
under  contract.  The  engagements  with  the  government  required  that  the 
ships  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  turned  into  war  steamers  in  case  of 
necessity. 

The  hull  of  2000  tons  was  contracted  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Westervelt 
&  M'Kay  of  New-York,  and  the  engines,  by  Messrs.  Stillman  &  Allen,  of 
the  Novelty  Works.  The  specifications  were  all  made  by  Mr.  Mills,*  and 
the  work  does  credit  to  all  engaged.  When  Mr.  Mills  first  made  his  esti- 
mate, that  a  sea-going  steamer  of  2000  tons,  all  "  a  taunt  oh !"  furnished  and 
victualed,  could  be  placed  "  all  clear"  outside  New- York  harbor  for 
$250,000,  he  obtained  but  little  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  his  estimates. 
The  result  has  more  than  sustained  them,  and  the  facts  are  now  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  noble  line  of  boats  will  contend  at  half  cost,  with  the  Eng- 
lish lines.  The  vessel,  as  fitted,  has  accommodations  for  140  first  class  pas- 
sengers, 44  second  class,  and  500  tons  of  freight  in  addition  to  the  mail 
room.  Her  machinery  is  of  the  most  admirable  construction,  and  has  many 
points  of  difference  with  those  of  Cunard's  line.  The  size  of  the  cylinders 
is  nearly  the  same,  say  72  inches ;  but  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  10  feet  in 
the  Washington,  against  about  6  feet  7  inches  in  the  English  boat,  and 
there  is  some  variety  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  desirableness  of  so  long  a 
stroke.  The  enormous  weight  of  the  shafts  are  supposed  disadvantageous, 
while  the  motion  is  undoubtedly  more  steady  in  a  greater  length.  The 
supports  are  of  wrought  iron,  while  those  in  the  Cunard's  line  are  cast 
The  latter  are,  therefore,  apparently  much  stouter,  while  possessed  of  less 
real  strength.  The  greatest  difference,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is 
in  the  boilers.     The  "  regulations*'  in  England  require  that  the  pressure 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  ship,  government  measure,  230"fcet  on  deck,  39  feet  beam,  30|  feel 
depth  of  hold ;  giving  1150  tons,  equal  to  2000  tons  carpenters. 

The  Keel  is  16  inches  square,  exclusive  of  the  shoe  or  false  keel,  which  is  five  inches  thick. 

The  middle  kelson  is  3  feet  in  depth  amidships,  by  16  inches  side. 

There  are  bed  kelsons  for  the  engine,  each  measuring  3  feet  at  the  base,  3  feet  in  heigbth, 
and  2  J  feet  on  the  upper  sides;  extending  over  the  entire  length  of  the  ship's  floor,  as  for  astlw 
shape  of  her  bottom  will  allow.    These  kelsons  are  secured  by  l\  inch  iron  screw  bolts, drives 
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should  be  no  more  than  5Ibs.  per  square  inch,  and  an  engineer  that  should 
increase  his  "  weights"  would  be  punishable,  while  the  Washington  had  11 
lbs.  on  her  first  trip,  and  may  use  20  lbs.  The  question  naturally  arises,  is 
the  latter  safe,  if  the  restriction  in  the  other  is  sound  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  Washington  is  probably  as  safe  at  20  lbs.,  as  the  Cunard's  line  at  5 
lbs.,  and  it  arises  from  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  as  thus  the  latter 
have  four  boilers  of  225  horse  capacity  each,  and  they  are  of  a  sguare  form 
with  a  circular  top.  At  a  pressure  of  5  lbs.,  the  sides  of  these  boilers  will 
•*  pant"  like  those  of  a  running  horse.  The  Washington  has  two  boilers 
of  1000  horse  each,  of  a  barrel  shape,  and  lined  internally  with  strong 
wrought  iron  cross  braces,  riveted  through  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  Every 
few  inches  these  bwces  cross  with  a  rivet.  The  difference  in  strength  is 
then  that  between  a  wooden  box  and  well  hooped  barrel.  With  this 
construction  a  hydraulic  test  of  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch  would  pro- 
bably burst  the  former,  while  it  would  require  230  pounds  to  spring  the 
latter.  It  is  always  the  case  with  the  observer  of  English  as  compared 
with  American  machinery,  that  he  remarks  an  apparent  want  of  strength 
in  the  latter.  This  arises  mainly  from  the  fact,  that  English  machinery 
is  overloaded  with  weight  of  material  where  it  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  security.  In  the  American  machines,  the  strength  is  applied  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  of  strain  and  pressure.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  latter  are 
more  agile ,  if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  machines.  In  all  description 
of  machinery  it  requires  superior  power  to  move  one  of  English  con- 
struction than  of  American.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  latter  are  un- 
justly accused  of  "  sacrificing  strength  to  speed."  It  may  be  replied, 
that  in  England  an  injudicious  expenditure  of  metal  is  made  without 
gaining  either  in  safety  or  utility.  The  superior  speed  and  beauty  of 
American  ships  has  long  since  been  acknowledged;  and  an  enthusiastic 
sailor,  although  an  English  commander,  exclaimed  on  seeing  the  Wash- 
ington, "  she  is  as  beautiful  a  boat  as  I  ever  saw  on  the  water."  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  line  will  be  a  permanent  one,  and  that  the  pro- 

through  a  plate  from  the  outside  of  the  timbers,  and  their  position  is  such  that  every  floor 
timber  receives  eight  bolts,  add  every  futtock  four,  besides  the  bolts  in  the  centre  kelson, 
which  are  1?  inches  copper. 

There  is  also  a  bilge  kelson  of  15  inches  square,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
heads  of  the  first  and  the  heels  of  the  third  futtocks. 

The  frame  is  of  white  oak,  excepting  the  apron,  transoms,  knight  heads,  fashion  pieces  and 
stanchions,  which  are  of  live  oak  and  locust. 

It  is  moulded  20  inches  at  the  side  oi  the  keel,  16  inches  at  the  floor  timber  heads,  and  it  is 
gradually  diminished  thence  to  the  top,  where  it  is  six  inches;  and  being  placed  30  inches  apart, 
on  the  keel,  leaves  an  average  space  between  them  of  3  inches,  thus  presenting  a  mass  of  solid 
timber,  copper  and  iron.  The  length  of  the  timbers  composing  each  frame  in  the  amidships 
section  ot  the  ship,  is  floors  about  22  feet ;  first  futtocks  17  feet;  second  futtocks  12  feet;  third 
futtocks  16  feet ;  top  umbers  20  feet;  half  top  timbers  16  feet  She  is  framed  in  three  lengths 
of  timber.    Her  floor  timbers  sided  ten  inches ;  lower  futtocks  11  inches ;  upper  futtocks  10  in. 

The  ceiling  of  the  ship  is  of  southern  pine,  8  inches  thick  in  the  bilges,  and  diminishes  to  7, 
and  6  above  that  up  to  the  upper  deck. 

The  bottom  plank  4,  4 J,  5  and  5]  inches  thick  up  to  the  bends,  which  are  of  6  inches,  all 
white  oak. 

Of  the| spars. — The  mainmast  measures  80  feet,  diameter  averaging  25  inches.  Foremast,  78 
feet,  diameter  25  inches  Mizenmast,  76  feet,  diameter 21  inches.  Bowsprit,  outward  24  feet, 
(full  length  45  feet,)  diameter  26  by  24  inches.  Pore  and  main  topmasts*  50  feet,  14J  inches. 
Fore  and  main  yards,  63  feet,  17  inches.  Fore  and  'lain  topsail  yards,  58  feet,  14  inches. 
Fore  and  main  spencer  gaffs,  3-4  feet,  9  inches.  Mizen  gaff,  33  feet,  (neck  5  feet,)  9  inches. 
Jibboom,  22  feet  outside  of  the  cap,  14  inches.  These  spars  are  of  select  wood,  combining, 
with  their  trusses  and  mechanical  action,  every  modern  improvement 

The  ship  has  two  engines  of  72  inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke;  wrought  iron  frames,  shafts, 
cranks  and  water  wheels.  Iron  coal  bunkers*  enclosing  the  boilers  and  machinery.  There 
are  a  pair  of  boilers,  each  36  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  weighing  86,000  pounds  each.  The 
bed  plates  alone  weigh  40,000  pounds  each,  and  every  point  liable  to  fire  is  lined  with  cast-iron 
plates,  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  ship's  bottom  and  sides.  The  cut  off  fixtures  are  of  a  new 
kind,  and  capable,  as  was  proved  on  this  trip,  of  being  attended  to  at  any  part  of  the  stroke* 
while  the  engine  is  in  motion.  All  of  the  machinery  is  below  deck.  Only  the  smoke  pipe  and 
wheels  indicate  externally  that  she  is  a  steamer.    The  wheels  are  39  feet  diameter  and  7  J  dtp. 
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fits  will  exceed  the  estimates'.*  The  company  do  not  propose  to  extend 
the  subscription  beyond  $800,000,  which  will  complete  three  ships,  and 
the  fourth  will  be  built  from  the  earnings  of  the  three.  The  Washington 
is  also  an  instance  of  that  remarkable  despatch  in  ship  building  for  which 
America  acquired  a  name  in  the  last  war.  On  the  7th  October,  1846,  the 
first  timber  of  her  frame  was  moulded ;  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
month,  her  frame  was  raised  complete.  She  was  launched  Jan.  30, 1847, 
and  on  the  1st  of  June  she  sails  for  Southampton  and  Bremen  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Frederick  Hewitt,  long  and  favorably  known  as  a 
Havre  "  liner."  The  accommodations  are  such  as  combine  all  that  ex- 
perience has  suggested  as  conducive  to  convenience,  comfort  and  luxury 
on  board  the  famed  packet  ships  of  America.  The  Cunard  line  ship, 
Britannia,  under  Capt.  Harrison,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  gentlemanly  of 
British  seamen,  leaves  Boston  on  the  same  day,  and  will  therefore  have 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  power  of  his  boat  against  the  first  American 
steamer.  The  Britannia  is  not  the  fastest  boat,  and  will  be  full  of  freight 
and  passengers,  while  the  Washington  will,  although  carrying  over  one 
hundred  passengers,  have  but  little  freight ;  she  has,  however,  some  four 
hundred  tons  kentledge  put  in  by  the  board  of  directors,  under  the  sup- 
position, which  we  think  a  mistaken  one,  that  when  the  coal  is  diminished, 
the  wheels  would  not  have  sufficient  hold  of  the  water.  By  contract  with 
government,  the  Washington  was  not  required  to  sail  until  August ;  but 
to  the  surprise  of  mauy  here  and  abroad,  she  is  ready  June  1st.  We 
have  thus  digressed  into  the  details  of  a  line  of  steamers,  because  we 
regard  it,  in  a  national  point  of  .view,  as  an  event  fraught  with  vast  con* 
sequences  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  the  political  and  industrial  condition  of  the  great  people  with  whom 
we  thus  become  more  intimately  connected. 

*  estimated  cost  op  Foua  steamships.  Oil  for  Engine*,  at  $200  each  trip 2,400 

8teamer  Washington,  complete $235,000  Bepairs. say   10,000 

2nd  8teamer  baiiding,  estimated  at..   275,000  $105,955 

Two,  to  be  contracted  for 505,000  -aiinMmi   m  ^w  „_.„,„  W4„^.«„    ,^.  , 

„ ESTIMATE    OF  ONE  YEAR'S    EARNINGS*  FOB  1 

,_,  $1,075,000  steamer, — Outward  Postage. 

estimate  of  one  year's  expenses,  FOB       50  First  class  Passengers,  at  $100  nett...$5000 

STEAMER  WASHINGTON,  MAKING  12  TRIPS.  25  gecond  do  at  $50  1250 

Insurance  on  $270,000,  including  policy,  300  Tons  Freight - 1000 

stamps,  &c,  at  5J  per  cent. $14,850     SmaU  parcels  at  $5.. each. 250 

Coal  for  15  days,  per  trip,  at  2  tons  per  „.      M    Homeward  Fanage. 

hour,  720  tons— 12  trips,  8640  tons,  at  «°  Fmrt  claas  Passengers,  at  $125  nett.M$7500 

$4*  per  ton '38,880  30  Second           do              at      5?..   1500 

Pay  Roll  of  Captain,  Officers,  Engine  Fr'ght,  300  tons  meas'mt  goods,  sp'oejec.  3500 

era,  Firemen,  and  all  hands 25,780  '  Per  voyage,           $20,000 

Provisions  for 76 men,  at 33j  cts.  pr day     9,245  Per  ^^  ^        fl90000 

Harbor  dues  and  Pilotage,  $400  per  trip     4,880  m™™  »      Jpw'ww 

Extending  the  estimate  for  four  Steamers,  the  result  will  give—Earnings $480 ,000 

Expenses. 423,820 


Sorplas,  $56,180 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE    COMPANY'S  OPERATIONS,    INCLUDING  THE  CONTRACT  WITH  THE    UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Earnings  of  four  Steamers— Passengers  and  Freight. $480,000 

Do.       for  Mail  service 400,000 

Total  Earnings,  Malta  inclusive $880,000 

Expenses  of  4  Steamers $423,820 

▲gents'  commissions  on  receipts  and  disbarseznents  abroad,  $500,000,  at  2J 

I -percent 12,500 

Office  expenses  at  New- York— salaries,  rent,  advertising,  &c 15,000    $451,320 

f  428k  680* 

Sinking  rand,  10  per  cent,  on  capital $107,500 

Contingent  fond  for  extraordinary  repairs. *, 25,000    $139,500 

Digitized  b  $290  180 

Of  which  5  per  cent  payable  to  Mr.Mills,  for  sale  of  the  Mail  Contract 14,805 

Nett  profit,    $201,375 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  OPERAS ; 
WITH    A     MEMOIR    OF    JENNY     LIND. 

[We  nave  received,  from  a  friendly  contributor  to  the  Democratic  Review  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  a  "  Memoir  of  Jenny  Lind,"  whose  lyric  genius  is  the  daily  topic  of  Eu- 
ropean comment  The  biography  comes  fairly  within  the  scope  of  our  critical  functions,  but  is 
ofso  light  a  nature  that  we  should  probably  have  overlooked  it,  but  for  the  general  interest  at- 
tached to  its  heroine.  Whatever  has  become — whether  from  intrinsic  merit  or  accident,  the 
world's  talk  may  not  in  the  pride  of  our  position  be  entirely  disregarded ;  and  we  therefore 
cheerfully  give  insertion  to  the  article  of  our  contributor,  which,  we  are  sure,  from  the  curious 
details  accompanying  his  review  of  the"  Memoir,"  will  not  fail  to  enliven  our  readers. — Ed.  J 

The  grand  Italian  Opera  of  London,  known  under  the  name  of  "  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre/'  and  where  the  fair  subject  of  our  notice  has,  ere  this, 
appeared,  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  splendid  theatrical  institutions 
of  the  world.  As  a  prelude  to  our  biographical  intentions,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  indulge  in  some  remarks  on  the  actual  position  and  re- 
sources of  "  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,"  which  are  likely  to  interest,  from 
their  novelty,  and  which  may  possibly  serve  the  friends  of  a  similar  en- 
terprise here,  as  they  will  contain  the  history  of  the  last  five  years,  with 
its  steady  developement,  of  one  of  the  leading  musical  establishments  of 
Europe.  The  Italian  Opera  of  London  has  existed  for  many  years 
back ;  but,  like  its  early  career  in  other  countries,  the  results  were,  for  a 
long  time,  chequered  and  uncertain  ;  sometimes  profitable,  but  for  the  most 
part  unsatisfactory  and  disastrous.  Perhaps  too  often  its  direction  has  been 
confided  to  the  inexperienced  hands  of  theatrical  amateurs,  noblemen,  or 

Sentlemen  of  fortune,  who  have  rather  sought  amusement  from  its  agreeable 
istractions,  than  gain  by  its  successful  direction.*  Its  present  manager,  B. 
Lumley,  Esq.,  is  a  person  of  superior  ability,  high  character,  and  good  posi- 
tion in  society.  His  connection  with  the  opera  grew  out  of  an  accident 
quite  curious  enough  to  be  related.  But  a  few  years  since  he  was  a  leading 
solicitor  in  London,  and  on  some  occasion  the  late  director,  M.  Laporte,  re* 
quired  the  immediate  services  of  a  professional  man,  and  Mr.  Lumley  was 
called  in.  An  acquaintance  thus  sudden,  soon  ripened  into  a  close  intimacy 
between  the  manager  and  his  legal  adviser,  whose  sound  judgment  and 
good  habits  of  business  were  invaluable  to  the  careless  and  irregular  char- 
acter of  the  French  impressario. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Lumley  found  his  account  in  it,  and  his  new  practice  afford- 
ed a  zest  and  novelty,  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  dry  details,  laborious 
research,  and  wretched  life  of  drudgery  a  London  lawyer  leads.  Gradually, 
be  was  forced,  by  the  dissipation  of  Laporte,  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
great  lyric  establishment  whose  important  interests  were  so  grossly  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  grave,  formal  and  reserved  solicitor  of  Parliament-street  not 
unfrequently  found  himself,  on  salary  day,  face  to  face  with  all  that  was  fair, 
frail  and  fascinating  in  opera  and  ballet  that,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, annually  revolve,  star-like,  within  the  magic  circle  of  "  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre/1  This  was  the  situation  of  things,  when,  suddenly,  poor 
Laporte  died.  Mr.  Lumley  was  travelling  at  the  moment  on  the  continent, 
when  a  letter  reached  him  from  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  then  Lord 

"  *  From  the  day*  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  of  the  management  of  Lord  Middlesex,  to  the  directorship  of 
the  present  Lord  Aylesbmry,  end,  we  may  add,  of  the  lesseeshlp  of  Lord  Lowther,  [bow  Bar!  of  Lonsdale  J 
the  Italian  Opera  of  London  has  been  a  scene  of  irremediable  confusion — the  curse  of  chancellors,  and  the 
delight  of  lawyers.  Neither  a  magnificent  composer,  ltke  Handel,  nor  a  cunning  intrigant,  lik«  Laporte, 
could  succeed  In  this  difficult  undertaking.  The  management  of  the  Opera  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
brilliancy  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Gould,  a  man  of  splendid  fortnne;  but  he  died  ruined  and  broken-heart- 
ed. It  has  been,  as  is  well-known,  for  thirty  years  in  chancery,  end  in  mot,  till  the  present  moment,  it  was 
the  moat  ruinous  and  disastrous  of  speculations,  and  the  worst  conducted  of  theatrical  establishments,  . 
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Lowther,  who  was  the  sole  lessee  of  the  theatre,  stating  the  fact  of  the 
director's  unexpected  death,  and  suggesting  to  Mr.  Lumley  the  immediate 
assumption  of  the  managerial  robe  of  office.  There  was  no  time  for  hesi- 
tation ;  and  whether  the  charms  of  the  position  had  already  become  indis- 
pensable, or  the  chances  of  gain  promised  more  richly  than  the  slender  re- 
turns, even  of  successful  legal  practice  in  England,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  Mr. 
Lumley  repaired  instantly  to  London,  and  accepted  the  baton  of  command. 
This  was  in  1842.  The  first  season  began  in  April,  and  closed  in  August, 
and  the  result  was  anything  but  encouraging.  Grisi,  the  she-Atlas  of  the 
opera,  fell  ill ;  and  Mario,  the  lion-tenor  of  the  day,  refused  from  caprice 
to  sing.  Other  mishaps,  as  the  non-return  of  Fanny  Eksler  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  occurred  to  mar  the  issue  of  his  first  year's  enterprise,  and,  as 
had  happened  a  hundred  times  before,  "  Her  Majesty's  Theatre"  shut  its 
doors  with  an  ugly  deficit  in  its  exchequer.  One  anecdote  alone  may  be 
related  to  show  that  Mr.  Lumley  began  his  difficult  task  like  a  thorough  man 
of  business — and  it  is  specially  worth  notice,  as  it  reveals  the  cause  of  his 
present  troubles  in  the  bold  opposition  organized  against  him.  Mr.  Lumley 
started  on  his  theatrical  career  with  the  determination  to  conduct  opera  and 
ballet  with  the  same  cold,  matter-of-fact  spirit,  that  he  would  follow  up  a  case 
in  chancery,  no  more  solicitous  for  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  his  artists  in 
the  one  case,  than  for  the  anxious  hopes  and  fears  of  his  clients  in  the  other. 
In  looking  over  the  contracts  bequeathed  him,  he  found  one  made  with  Mile. 
Elssler  in  1840,  just  previous  to  her  American  adventure,  which  bound  the 
volatile  Fanny  to  return  and  dance  in  London  the  following  year,  1841 ;  but 
which,  in  the  intoxication  of  her  transatlantic  triumphs,  she  totally  forgot 
to  do.  Instead  of  writing  importutiate  letters  in  mingled  terms  of  entreaty 
and  reproach,  the  lawyer-director  sued  out  a  judgment  against  the  uncon- 
scious Fanny,  who  little  dreamt  that  on  stepping  her  pretty  foot  ashore  in 
England,  it  would  be  instantly  caught  in  the  parchment  trap  of  the  law, 
and  that  instead  of  falling  into  the  fond  arms  of  her  eager  friends,  she 
would  be  tightly  grasped  in  the  rough  hands  of  the  sheriff's  officers.  Acci- 
dent alone  prevented  this  profanation  of  the  brilliant  danseuse's  dainty  person, 
which  would  have  made  her  the  relentless  enemy  of  the  man-of-contracta 
for  life.  It  was  about  this  period,  the  end  of  1842,  that  the  writer  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lumley.  His  fine  person,  courteous  manner,  and  su- 
perior intellect  were  quite  irresistible,  and  a  cordial  intimacy  ensued.  Over 
many  a  pleasant  dinner  in  his  beautiful  apartments  in  the  Hotel  des  Princes 
at  Paris,  the  new  director  talked  without  reserve  of  his  novel  position, 
its  annoyances,  responsibilities,  and  possible  losses.  Too  proud,  perhaps, 
to  repent  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  in  leaving  a  distinguished  profession  for 
the  somewhat  more  equivocal  one  he  had  adopted,  he  spoke  of  his  change 
of  career  something  in  the  philosophical  tone  of  the  "  black  Othello :" 

"  No  man  can  control  his  fate" — 

but  he  displayed,  at  the  same  time  a  settled  resolution  to  make  the  most  of  it ; 
which  has  never  faltered  since  under  obstacles  and  reverses  which  would 
have  utterly  crushed  a  weaker  man.  Mr.  Lumley  was  not  slow  to  discern 
in  me  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  art,  which  at  that  time  ran  high,  and  a  strong 
theatrical  sympathy  sprung  up  between  us.  He  fancied  my  views  in  such 
matters  were  clever  and  practical,  and  my  plans  of  combination  greatly  at- 
tracted him.  He  hinted  frequently  that  "just  such  a  person  united  with 
him  would  make  his  bold  speculation  sure."  Silent  association  was  easy 
enough,  and  really  the  temptation  was  enticing.  The  Italian  Opera  of 
London  may  be  regarded  almost  as  an  Estate  of  the  Realm.  In  the  social 
world  its  influence  is  paramount ;  a  box  at  the  opera  gives  position  in  so- 
ciety, for  the  cost  of  it  implies  wealth  and  birth ;  while  the  privilege  of  in- 
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viting  persons  of  rank  who  have  none,  secures  powerful  friends.  Noble- 
men of  the  best  blood,  ambassadors  of  the  first  class,  seek  eagerly  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  director,  and  all  are  more -pleased  at  a  seat  in  his  box  than  that  of  her 
Majesty's ;  for  an  intimacy  with  the  former  confers  coveted  privileges,  as  the 
entree  to  the  scenes,  presentation  to  illustrious  artists,  &c,  which  royalty 
itself  cannot  command.  This,  and  more,  with  a  share  in  the  management 
and  profits  were  alluring  enough,  but  would  have  led  to,  what  is  called  in 
Ireland,  absenteeism,  and  which  I  was  not  disposed  to  incur. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these  agreeable  re-unions  that  his  future  operatic 
campaigns  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Lumley,  and  it  was  fully  agreed  between 
us  that  an  immense  deal  of  money,  contrary  to  all  past  experience,  might 
be  made  out  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,' '  conducted  with  proper  spirit  and 
close  attention  to  business ;  the  latter  no  difficult  matter,  in  the  face  of 
Circean  temptations,  that  none  but  a  modern  Ulysses  could  hope  to  resist. 
To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  it  was  farther  concluded  that  sweeping 
measures  of  reform  were  necessary  in  this  in  am  moth-ad  ministration — not 
merely  in  its  personnel ;  in  its  excessive  salaries ;  in  its  lyrical  and  cho- 
rographic  attractions ;  but  more  than  all,  in  its  combination  of  these.  It  is 
the  usage  of  London  to  unite  in  one  theatre  both  opera  and  ballet,  instead 
of  erecting,  as  in  Paris,  different  temples  to  these  opposite  divinities ;  and, 
in  consequence,  what  was  meant  as  an  amusement,  often  became  from  the 
inordinate  length  of  these  London  performances  a  tiresome  exhibition, 
even  when  Grisi  sang  and  Elssler  danced.  The  theatrical  Mirabeau  at  once 
declared  war  in  round  terms  against  these  old  standing  abuses,  and  re- 
solved to  reform  them  altogether.  He  determined  to  lay  his  sacrilegious 
hands  on  Rossini,  and  by  some  new  Procrustean  method  of  his  own  clip  a 
three  act  opera  into  two,  et  hoc  omne  genus.  In  this  way  time  might  be 
won  for  the  blandishments  of  the  ballet ;  and,  like  a  sharp  observer  as  he 
is  Mr.  Lumley  knew  his  market,  and  decided  to  cater  accordingly.  In  no 
continental  city  may  it  be  said,  par  parenthese,  do  the  voluptuous  attrac- 
tions of  the  ballet  exert  a  tithe  of  their  disturbing  influence  as  in  propriety- 
loving,  church-established  England ;  not  even  in  naughty  Paris  itself  do 
the  nymphs  of  the  ''twinkling  feet"  venture  upon  rondes-jambes  of 
such  daring  altitudes,  or  pirouettes  of  such  petticoat-flying  audacity,  as  in 
the  chief  diocese  of  the  tolerant  Bishop  of  London,  who  fears,  perhaps, 
that  the  "  ladies  of  the  opposition"  might  by  any  inconsiderate  act  of  clerical 
resistance  on  his  part  turn  out  "  too  much"  for  him.  An  American  may 
be  permitted  to  wonder  at  national  peculiarities  when  he  beholds  English 
ladies  of  rank,  mothers  and  daughters,  sitting  unmoved  before  displays  that 
a  Parisian  coquette  would  seek  refuge  from  behind  her  fan.*  The  indignant 
burst  of  Macbeth  at  apparitions  far  less  real  comes  up  to  him, 


*  Can  such  tbiugs  be, 


And  overcome  us  like  a  rammer's  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder  ?     It  makes  me  strange 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 

When  now  I  think  yon  can  behold  such  sights, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks." 

Far  be  it  from  a  transatlantic  traveller  to  sit  himself  up  in  pompous  imi- 
tation of  the  Trollope's  and  Dickens's,  as  a  grand  national  avenger  of  the 
stingless  malice  of  that  despicable  class  of  itinerent  scribes,  "  who  write  to 
live/'  but  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  glaring  fact  that  the  whole  aristo- 
cracy of  England  hasten  in  eager  crowds  to  gaze  on  the  grace  and  inde- 
cent agility  of  every  Terpsichorean  importation  that  ransacked  Europe  can 

*  The  danseuses  of  the  French  opera  often  declare,  they  take  liberties  with  the  English  public 
that  they  dare  not  at  Paris.  What  is  applauded  by  the  London  roues,  would  be  hissed  by  the 
French  claque. 


_J 
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furnish,  and  that,  too,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Westminster  Abbey,  still 
closed  from  motives  of  morality  to  the  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  who  condemn- 
ed in  sharper  tones  than  those  of  the  purists  of  the  day,  the  comparatively 
harmless  hut  "  lascivious  waltz." 

To  return.  There  were  other  customs,  more  "  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,"  whose  fate  was  decreed  by  the  revising  policy  of  the  new 
manager.  Up  to  this  time  every  subscriber  to  the  opera  was  allowed  the 
precious  privilege  of  a  pass  into  the  charming  mysteries  "  behind  the 
scenes."  How  many  took  their  "  stajls"  for  the  season  for  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  all  the  wonders  that  are  reserved  elsewhere  for  the  initiated  only  1 
This  profanation  Mr.  Lumley  denounced  at  once,  and  all  the  more,  that  the 
small  stage  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Theatre"  hardly  accommodates  the  immense 
army  of  artistes  marshalled  there,  and  which  made  the  old  abuse  more  insup- 
portable. It  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  a  revolution  as  the  English 
I)  ant  on  contemplated  was  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  formidable 
opposition,  and  perhaps  serious  consequences  to  himself;  but  he,  too,  de- 
clared, de  Taudace,  toujour s  de  Vaudace.  The  season  of  '43  began  under 
novel  circumstances,  for  Mr.  Lumley  brought  forward  at  once- some  of  his 
best  artistes  in  the  term  before  Easter,  which  other  less  sagacious  direc- 
tors had  always  abandoned  to  mediocrities,  in  the  supposition  that  the  fash- 
ionable world  could  not  be  drawn  to  the  opera  till  after  Easter.  This 
delusion  was  dispelled  at  a  blow,  for  all  the  world  crowded  the  opera  the 
moment  there  was  anything  to  be  seen.  Some  mishaps  occurred  at  the  be- 
ginning, such  as  are  incidental  to  managerial  life.  Mademoiselle  Elssler, 
who  was  to  open  the  campaign  left  the  luckless  manager  a  second  time  in  the 
lurch,  but  her  place  was  supplied  with  the  graceful  Dumilatre.  Again, 
Perot,  the  inimitable  master  of  ballet,  in  dancing  on  the  first  night  a  pas  de 
deux,  snapped  a  muscle  of  his  foot,  which  cracked  like  a  pistol  shot  through 
the  theatre,  and  taking  up  the  wounded  limb  in  his  arm,  the  poor  fellow 
hopped  off  the  stage  to  groan  over  the  double  misfortune.  The  chief 
maitre  de  ballet  of  the  establishment  was  for  the  season  hors  de  combat, 
but  Mr.  Lumley  revealed  at  once  that  indomitable  activity  which  in 
later  events  has  been  so  signally  and  successfully  displayed,  and  went  on 
his  way  triumphant  The  season  beginning  in  March  and  ending  in  Au- 
gust, closed  after  a  series  of  gratifying  events,  and  amongst  others  was  a 
visit  in  state  by  Her  Majesty ;  and  the  pecuniary  results,  the  least  equivocal 

? roof  of  good  management,  could  hardly  have  fallen  much  below  <£  10,000, 
$50,000.) 

The  same  good  fortune  attended  the  succeeding  seasons  of  '44,  '45,*  and 
'46,  but  at  the  end  of  last  year,  dark  clouds  began  to  gather  over  the  hori- 
zon of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  which  suddenly  broke,  and  spread  desolation 
and  wreck  over  the  path  of  the  stricken  and  dismayed  manager.  His  re- 
peated and  persevering  concessions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Ballet  deeply 
incensed  the  jealous  sensibilities  of  the  singers ;  and  other  grievances,  arising 
from  the  coldness  of  his  manner  and  the  severity  of  his  discipline  gradu- 
ally raised  up  against  him  a  swelling  tide  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  his  at- 
taches and  employee's,  which  displayed  itself  at  the  end  of  '46,  as  I  have  said 
in  bold  rebellion  and  abandonment.  The  whole  of  his  operatic  troupe,  led 
on  by  Grisi,  and  the  entire  orchestra  headed  by  their  skillful  conductor, 
Costa ;  and  down  even  to  the  Chorus,  supernumeraries  and  doorkeepers,  in 
one  united  and  determined  mass,  unfurled  the  banner  of  revolt,  and  marched 
indignantly  out  of  the  doors  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  never  to  return. — 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  by  the  furious  faction  to  give  complete- 
ness to  their  revenge,  and  they  set  to  work  on  the  ways  and  means  requisite 

•  In  the  antomn  of  1845,  Mr.  Lumley,  with  the  aid  of  several  friends  of  rank,  ventured  on  the 
purchase  of  the  Opera-Home  of  London,  for  £100,000,  ($500,000.) 
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to  organise  an  opposition  that  would  forever  prostrate  the  weakened  fortunes 
of  their  former  and  detested  Director.  Once  recovered  from  his  stupor  at 
so  unlooked  for  an  event,  Mr.  Lumley  turned  to  regard  his  remaining  re- 
sources, and  doubtless  stood  appalled  at  the  void  which  met  his  gaze.  One 
object,  however,  loomed  broadly  out  which  by  its  breadth  and  solidity  must 
have  greatly  cheered  him,  for  it  was  in  itself  a  pillar  upon  which  a  new,  if 
not  a  better  operatic  edifice,  might  be  easily  reared — it  was  the  solitary 
person  of  the  mighty  Labi  ache;  great  in  voice,  great  in  bulk,  and  "  great  in 
mouths  of  wisest  censure ;"  clinging  faithfully  and  alone  to  his  shattered 
fortunes ;  and  deep,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  sense  of  obligation  awakened 
in  the  director's  heart  at  this  single  instance  of  devotion.  With  a  courage 
equal  to  the  emergency  Mr.  Lumley  started  up  to  repair  his  losses.  He 
flew  over  to  France,  rattled  into  every  town  of  Italy,  and  having  rapidly 
made  up  every  minor  acquisition  in  the  way  of  chorus  and  orchestra,  he 
pushed  on  to  collect,  at  no  matter  what  sacrifice,  a  galaxy  of  talent  by  which 
he  could  hope  to  make  head  against  the  unheard-of  combination  gathering 
against  him.  It  was  at  this  moment  he  raised  his  eager  eyes  to  one  bright 
mark — a  shining  star  of  surpassing  lustre  in  the  theatrical  firmament — the 
possession  of  which  alone  would  save  him  from  defeat,  if  it  did  not  give 
him  a  complete  triumph  over  the  operatic  legion  which  had  pitched  its  hos- 
tile camp  in  Covent  Garden.  Away  went  the  enterprising  Director  to  Ger- 
many, and  threw  himself,  purse  and  all,  at  the  feet  of  the  rising  divinity  of 
song — the  famous  Jenny  Lind.  This  lengthy  prelude  has  brought  me  to 
my  more  special  task ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  reader  would  be  far 
better  satisfied  with  copious  extracts  from  the  memoir  itself  than  the  most 
elaborate  flourishes  of  the  literary  truncheon  of  a  professed  reviewer,  to 
which  we  make  no  pretension.     Let  it  speak,  then,  for  itself: 

**  Of  all  the  female  vocalists  that  ever  trod  the  lyrical  stage,  Jenny  Lind  may, 
more  than  any  other,  be  entitled  European.  Such  is  the  eagerness  to  behold — such 
is  the  contention  for  her  possession,  that  every  journal  of  Europe  has  been  filled 
with  her  name  for  six  months  past ;  and  yet,  singular  to  relate — for  the  fact  is, 
perhaps,  beyond  all  precedent — not  one  of  the  myriad  critics  that  have  mooted  the 
subject  have  uttered  a  syllable  in  disparagement,  much  less  of  sarcasm,  as  regards 
the  estimate  held  of  her  surpassing  talents.  She  appears  to  hold  the  supremacy 
of  song  by  a  totally  different  tenure  from  that  of  any  other  piima  donna.  *  *  *  * 

••Jenny  Lind  possesses  friends  of  all  ages,  and  the  most  exalted  in  rank  are 
amongst  her  most  deVoted  admirers.  In  Jenny  Lind  is  typified  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  morale  of  the  stage.  There  was  a  time  when  actors  and  actresses,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  were  mere  vagrants — Moliere  himself  was  refused  the  rites  of 
sepulture,  and  all  that  even  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs  could  procure  for  him 
was  a  burial  by  stealth  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Prime  donne  were  but  a  short 
period  since  characterised  by  eccentricity  of  habits  and  violence  of  tempers.  Since 
the  lyrical  stage  has  demanded  a  rare  combination  of  various  talents — since  true 
genius,  possessing  them,  has  found  so  readily  its  place  and  its  reward  on  the  operatic 
boards,  the  moral  improvement  of  its  interpreters  has  been  constant.  The  pro- 
fession may  now  boast  of  some  few  actors  and  actresses  who,  amidst  temptations 
difficult  to  be  withstood,  may  be  deemed  worthy  models  of  conduct  in  domestic 
life,  who  preserve  even  there  their  dramatic  superiority — they  are  the  kings  and 
queens  by  right  of  nature  in  private,  as  they  are  by  costume  on  the  boards  of  the 
theatre. 

•*  When  we  first  beheld  Jenny  Lind  we  were  unconscious  of  her  presence.  She 
was  seated  in  the  angle  of  a  projecting  window,  working  at  a  tambour  frame,  and 
totally  absorbed  in  her  task.  Her  pale  flaxen  hair,  her  light  greyish  blue  eyes, 
and  placid  features,  seemed  to  point  out  some  humble  needlewoman.  Impatient 
with  waiting,  we  asked  when  Madlle.  Lind  .would  be  visible.  The  needlewoman 
rose,  and  in  the  arch,  although  naive  smile  that  lighted  up  her  countenance — in  the 
deep  thought  that  beamed  in  her  eyes,  her  identity  was  proclaimed  ere  she  uttered 
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the  name  that  announced  it.  In  the  conversation  that  followed  we  discovered  at 
once  the  very  romance  of  nature  ;  for  even  when  the  features  are  concealed,  her 
genius  is  proclaimed  distinctly,  powerfully. 

**  In  Norma,  when  •  Adalgisa'  imparts  to  her  the  name  of  the  seducer  who  has 
won  her  affections,  she  buries  her  face  in  her  hands ;  and  through  them  may  be 
seen  the  internal  struggle — the  red  blood  mantles  on  her  brow — her  bosom  heaves 
with  the  throes  of  the  suppressed  anguish — her  fingers  are  spasmodically  pressed 
to  her  countenance,  and  when  she  reveals  it,  it  has  assumed  the  pallor  of  death 
through  the  terrible  recoil.  In  Norma,  as  in  all  her  impersonations,  is  seen  the 
real  supremacy  of  woman,  which  consists  in  the  delicacy  of  its  expression,  in  the 
fragility  of  the  form  in  which  the  spirit  has  its  dwelling. 

"  That  such  intense  curiosity  should  attend  every  detail  regarding  an  artist  of  so 
exalted  a  nature,  is  not  extraordinary.  Lyrical  entertainments  now  possess  the 
highest  attractions  throughout  Europe.  There  is  no  city  of  any  considerable 
area,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which  does  not  possess  an  opera,  even  where  it 
lacks  all  other  places  of  recreation.  Can  we  be,  therefore,  astonished  that  such 
curiosity  should  exist  relative  to  prima  donnas — women  combining  dramatic  genius, 
with  the  finest  natural  vocal  powers,  and  recondite  musical  science — three  pro- 
perties, even  when  separate,  so  valuable  and  so  rare.  Jenny  Lind  possesses  not 
only  these  claims  to  admiration,  but  others,  which  will  be  more  amply  developed 
in  the  history  of  her  artistic  life,  which  we  will  now  take  up  in  a  more  orderly 
mode  of  narration. 

"  This  most  truly  original  artist  was  born  in  1821,  the  6th  of  October,  at  Stock- 
holm, where  her  parents  kept  a  school.  Ther?  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in  the 
daily  occurrences  of  her  infancy  to  give  an  impulse  to  that  love  of  music  which 
was  developed  in  her  at  a  wonderfully  early  age.  When  she  was  yet  only  three 
years  old  song  was  her  ruling  passion— every  melody  that  struck  her  ear  was  re- 
tained with  an  accuracy  which  caused  general  admiration ;  no  work  was  done 
without  accompanying  it  with  her  clear  voice,  and  no  pain,  during  frequent  illness, 
prevented  her  from  finding  consolation  in  song.  Thus  Jenny  reached  her  ninth 
year,  precious  in  mind  and  feelings,  but  by  no  means  in  bodily  strength  or  beauty, 
when  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Lundberg,  an  actress,  heard  the  child  sing;  and, 
struck  with  her  pure  voice  and  correct  enunciation,  strove  to  open  the  eyes  of  her 
parents  to  the  treasure  they  possessed,  and  urged  them  to  devote  their  child  to  the 
stage.  Jenny's  mother,  feeling  those  prejudices  against  theatres  common  among 
the  middle  classes,  was  at  first  horrified  by  the  idea ;  but  Mrs.  Lundberg  ultimately 
conquered  them,  and  the  parents  at  last  consented  to  leave  the  decision  of  the 
matter  to  their  child.  The  quiet  and  retiring  girl  at  once  declared  herself  de- 
termined to  devote  herself  to  the  stage.  Jenny  was  conveyed  by  Mrs.  Lundberg 
to  Croelius,  a  music  master,  well  known  in  Stockholm.  The  old  man  soon  be- 
came enthusiastic  on  the  abilities  of  his  new  pupil ;  he  introduced  her  to  Count 
Piicke,  the  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre,  requested  him  to  hear  her,  and  to  take 
her  under  his  protection.  The  Count,  measuring  the  gentle,  pale  little,  creature 
with  astonished  eyes,  angrily  asked  Croelius  what  he  meant  to  do  with  such  a 
child,  for  she  surely  had  nothing  to  fit  her  for  the  stage.  Croelius,  nothing  daunted, 
insisted  upon  the  Count  hearing  her,  adding  if  he  should  then  not  deemjier  worthy 
of  his  favor,  that  he  (Croelius)  himself  would  undertake  her  education  on  his  own 
account,  for  that  he  considered  it  a  sin  not  to  reach  forth  his  hand  to  talent,  where 
it  was  so  manifestly  revealing  itself;  and  so  the  Count  consented  at  last  to  listen. 
*  Already  her  voice  possessed  that  heart-searching  quality  by  which  the  now  ac- 
complished artist  exercises  so  irresistible  a  spell ;  Count  Piicke  was  overcome ; 
or  scarcely  had  he  heard  the  infant  singer  when  he  generously  decided  that  she 
should  participate  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  Ecole,  or  musical  school  attached  to 
the  Theatre  Royal  of  Stockholm.  Shortly  after,  Jenny  appeared  in  children's 
parts,  and  excited  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  that  with  which  Leontine  Fay,  in  her 
early  career,  moved  all  Paris.  Vaudevilles  were  written  for  the  clever  little  girl, 
and  by  her  quaint  humor,  and  the  lively  originality  of  her  performances,  she  soon 
became  a  perfect  prodigy.  In  the  following  year  old  Croelius  confided  his  protegee 
to  a  younger  teacher,  Herr  Berg,  a  profound  musician,  who  conducted  her  in- 
struction with  an  equal  zeal,  and  to  whom  she  is  indebted  for  that  solid  musical 
science  which  forms  so  sure  a  basis  to  her  lofty  dramatic  delineations. 

"  Pursuing  her  studies  unremittingly,  borne  on  by  the  impetus  of  applause — ever 
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welcome,  from  the  shrinking  modesty  of  her  demeanour,  to  the  most  brilliant  circles 
of  society,  Jenny  Lind  attained  her  twelfth  year,  and  here  the  rosy  morning  dream 
of  her  life  became  suddenly  obscured.  Jenny  Lind  had.  grown  out  of  her  famed 
children  parts,  and  her  youthful  form  was  unfit  for  higher  tasks ;  her  charming 
high  notes  had  vanished  ;  her  voice  became  soundless,  and  vainly  did  her  worthy 
master  essay  to  re-awaken  the  silver  tones  of  his  favourite  scholar.  The  hope  of 
forming  her  for  the  Grand  Opera  was  banished.  Jenny  had  appeared  but  rarely 
in  the  parts  of  soubrettes  in  dramas,  and  as  is  usual  with  precocious  prodigies,  the 
former  impression  was  soon  obliterated. 

"  The  child,  whose  greatest  delight  was  music,  bore  her  fate  with  resignation./ 
Her  musical  studies,  were,  however,  pursued  with  the  same  assiduity  as  hitherto. 
Weber's  Agathe,  in  Der  Freischutz,  was  the  ideal  of  her  lyrical  ambition.  Four 
▼ears  had  now  elapsed  since  she  had  ventured  on  any  new  attempt  in  public.  .  It 
happened,  however,  that  in  a  concert,  in  which  the  fourth  act  of  Meyerbeer's 
Robert  le  Diablt  was  to  be  performed,  a  singer  for  Alice,  who  has  a  short  solo  in 
this  act,  was  wanting.  None  could  be  found  for  *  the  insignificant  solo,'  and  Herr 
Berg,  remembering  his  poor  pupil,  thought  that  so  slight  an  attempt  might  be 
ventured  upon.  Jenny  Lind  received  her  solo  with  mingled  joy  and  sadness,  and 
commenced  her  task  with  a  palpitating  heart.  But,  as  though  by  a  miracle,  on  the 
evening  of  performance  the  long- missing  voice  re-appeared  ;  the  surprised  public 
recognised  at  once  the  notes  of  their  former  favourite,  and  the  most  tumultuous 
and  frenetic  applause  followed.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  delight,  not  un- 
mixed with  terror,  of  the  young  girl,  when  Herr  Berg,  overjoyed,  informed  her 
that  now  she  must,  without  delay,  sing  the  entire  part  of  Agathe.  The  goal  was 
reached  at  last ;  in  this  character  Jenny  Lind  made  her  debUl  in  the  theatre  of 
Stockholm,  and  with  this,  her  first  step,  the  maiden  of  sixteen  summers  placed 
herself  for  ever  on  the  pinnacles  which  she  was  henceforth  to  occupy  without  a 
rival. 

"  She  had  at  this  period  never  acted  a  tragic  part,  and  had  never  received  in- 
structions for  that  purpose  ;  at  the  rehearsals  she  appeared  as  though  immovable 
—the  actors  trembled  for  the  result.  It  came,  and  genius  asserted  its  power  and 
supremacy.  Jenny  Lind,  by  her  fire,  carried  the  lagging  orchestra,  which  had 
taken  the  allegro  too  slow,  to  a  quicker  tempo,  and  the  public,  by  her  acting  and 
singing,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Jenny  Lind  was  at  once  engaged  as 
prima  donna.  Yet,  while  singing  opera  after  opera — and  the  public  would  listen 
to  no  other  vocalist— Jenny  Lind  and  her  master  were  struggling  hard  to  conquer 
the  inflexibility  of  her  voice.  Who,  while  listening  enraptured  to  her  now  pearly 
fioriture,  would  believe  that  at  that  period,  she  could  scarcely,  with  the  greatest 
exertions,  achieve  the  slightest  cadence  ?  Her  notes,  though  pure  and  full,  were 
without  elasticity,  and  failed  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  crescendo ;  she  was  not 
to  be  intimidated,  but  exercised  her  voice  with  the  patience  of  the  sculptor  shaping 
his  marble.  Whilst  thus  persevering  in  such  arduous  practice,  she  interpreted, 
during  eighteen  months,  *  Euryanthe,'  *  Alice,'  the  *  Vestal,'  parts  requiring  ex- 
ertions which  were  most  violent  for  her  youth.  Still,  the  applause  with  which  she 
was  rewarded  made  but  a  deeper  impression  on  her  mind  that  she  was  not  yet 
worthy  of  it;  that  her  master  had  done  for  her  everything  in  his  power,  but  that 
the  study  of  great  examples  and  the  finishing  hand  were  required  to  conduct  her  to 
that  elevation  in  art  which  she  had  arobitioned.  Garcia  was  known  to  be  the  first 
vocal  teacher  in  Europe ;  the  wish  of  visiting  him  in  Paris  ripened  to  resolution. 
But  how  to  accomplish  it  ?  Where  were  the  means  upon  which  to  exist  while 
giving  up  her  engagement  and  passing  one  or  two  years  in  Paris  ?  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  first  circles  of  society,  beloved  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  with  the  true  pride  of  genius  she  shrunk  from  seeking  assistance,  and 
was  resolved  to  trust  to  her  own  strength  alone.  During  the  vacation  of  the 
theatre  she  travelled  with  her  father  through  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
giving  concerts  at  every  town,  everywhere  creating  a  sensation  ;  and  she  returned 
to  Stockholm  with  abundant  means  to  carry  out  her  resolution.  Declaring  her 
intention  to  the  directors  of  the  theatre,  and  vindicating  her  act  by  unanswerable 
reasons,  the  courageous  maiden  obtained  the  wished-for  leave  of  absence.  Her 
parents  attempted  not  to  dissuade  her — they  knew  their  child ;  firm,  decided,  silent 
and  earnest,  she  followed  up  her  resolution  steadfastly.  Her  parents  knew  her 
purity  of  mind,  the  futility  of  temptation ;  and  so  they  left  her  to  her  fate.    Occu- 
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pied  in  their  avocation,  they  could  not  afford  to  accompany  her  during  this  long 
absence ;  and  so  the  girl  of  eighteen,  alone,  protected  only  by  her  firmness,  her 
innocence,  and  her  sacrecj  love  for  art,  journeyed  to  that  capital  which  had  already 
produced  so  mnch  greatness,  and  destroyed  so  much  of  the  noble  and  virtuous. 

"Arrived  in  Paris,  her  first  visit  was  to  Garcia,  to  whom  she  had  been  provided 
with  introductory  letters.  It  was  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  that  she  crossed 
his  threshold.  She  stood  now  before  the  master  on  whose  decision  she  had  built 
her  whole  futurity.  Garcia  received  her  kindly  ;  she  sang — he  listened  to  her 
without  sigos  of  approbation  or  disapprobation ;  and  when  she  had  concluded,  he 
said  calmly,  '  My  dear  child,  you  have  no  voice.'  A  dreadful  word  for  Jenny.— 
4  Or,'  added  he,  correcting  himself,  *  you  have  had  a  voice  and  are  just  going  to 
lose  it.  Probably  you  have  been  singing  too  much  or  too  early,  for  your  organ  is 
worn  and  rugged ;  I  cannot  give  you  any  instruction  at  present  Do  not  sing  a  note 
for  three  months,  and  then  give  me  another  call.'  Such  was  the  comfortless 
answer  of  the  man  upon  whom  rested  all  her  hopes. 

"  Three  months  were  spent  by  Jenny  Lind  in  profound  solitude ;  in  that  entire 
loneliness  one  only  learns  to  feel  rightly  in  such  large  capitals.  •  I  was  living  on 
xny  tears  and  the  agony  of  the  mal  depays,'  she  said  once,  speaking  of  her  Pari* 
sian  residence.  Nevertheless,  nothing  could  induce  her  to  return  without  procur- 
ing from  Garcia  another  trial.  After  the  lapse  of  the  stipulated  time  Garcia  found 
that  her  voice  had  improved,  and  that  her  instructions  might  commence.  At  this 
time  Garcia  was  teaching  a  countrywoman  of  Lind's  Mad  He.  Nissen,  who  pos- 
sessed a  very  powerful,  full- toned  voice,  but  no  mental  abilities.  Jenny  Lind 
confesses  that  it  often  brought  her  to  despair  to  hear  Garcia  hold  up  that  lady  to  her 
as  an  example,  whilst  she  felt  that  she  understood  more,  and  was  pursuing  loftier 
aims,  than  would  ever  be  attained  by  her  fellow  student.  Garcia  was  wont  to  say* 
'  If  Jenny  Lind  had  the  voice  of  Nissen,  or  the  latter  Jenny's  intelligence,  one  of 
them  would  become  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe.'  Although  Jenny  used  to  com- 
pose the  cadenzi  and  fiarituri  to  the  airs  she  was  studying,  and  Garcia  so  much 
approved  of  them  as  to  copy  them,  he  could  never  believe  that  she  would  ever  rise 
above  mediocrity ;  and  she  often  observes  that,  next  to  herself,  nobody  would  bo 
more  astonished  about  her  successes  than  her  old  master,  Garcia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  Swedish  composer  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  summon  her  home, 
she  being  painfully  missed,  both  by  the  public  and  management  at  Stockholm. 
Through  this  gentleman  she  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Meyerbeer, 
and  his  well- practised  eye  soon  recognised  the  pearl  under  the  modest  and  unpre- 
tending shell.  His  single  doubt  was,  whether  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  flute- like 
purity  of  her  delicate  voice  would  sufficiently  tell  in  a  large  space.  He  therefore 
arranged  a  rehearsal  with  full  orchestra  in  the  salon  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
Jenny  Lind  sang  the  three  great  scenes  from  Bobeit  It  DiabU,  JSorma  and  the 
FTeisckuiZi  with  such  effect,  that  Meyerbeer  made  her  at  once  offers  for  Berlin. 
Her  love  of  home,  however,  and  the  word  she  had  pledged,  drew  her  back  to 
Stockholm.  Received  with  enthusiasm  in.  her  native  town,  the  young  girl  gave 
proofs  of  her  successful  studies  during  her  absence ;  she  proved  an  excellent  ac- 
tress, a  perfect  mistress  of  delivery,  and  the  possession  of  an  organ  which  seemed 
when  most  exerted  more  pure  and  beautiful.  As  she  had  formerly  been  the  favor- 
ite at  Stockholm,  she  was  now  its  pride — all  participated  in  her  triumphs.  The 
subsequent  spring  brought  Meyerbeer's  invitation  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the 
Opera.  It  was  with  grief  Jenny  thought  of  again  leaving  her  native  place,  but 
she  was  urged  to  obey  the  call  of  the  great  master.  As  deep  as  her  loss  was  felt 
in  Stockholm,  it  was,  nevertheless,  generally  acknowledged  that  Jenny  Lind  had 
to  attain  a  European  reputation,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  interrupt  her  in  her 
glorious  career.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  In  August,  1844,  she  went  to 
jDresden,  where  Meyerbeer  was  then  writing  an  opera,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  with  the  master,  and  to  acquire  the  German  language.  At 
the  request  of  the  management  at  Stockholm  she  returned,  however,  after  a  month's 
absence,  once  more  to  Sweden,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  King.  It  being 
now  decided  at  Stockholm  that  Jenny  Lind  was  to  pass  the  winter  in  Berlin,  they 
began  to  fear  her  entire  loss,  and  a  number  of  the  roost  wealthy  bankers  proposed 
to  the  young  artiste  to  deposit  annually  a  certain  sum  for  ten  years,  so  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  she  would  be  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  if 
she  would  consent  to  bind  herself  not  to  leave  Stockholm. 
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"  Jenny  Lind  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  this  generous  proof  of  the  deep  inter* 
est  of  her  countrymen  ;  but  she  had  given  her  word,  which  was  sacred.  The 
evening  of  Jenny's  leave-taking  was  one  of  universal  Borrow ;  the  public  wept  more 
than  they  applauded ;  it  was  as  though  a  beloved  child  was  departing.  The  streets 
were  crowded  by  thousands  on  the  day  of  her  departure. 

"  She  knew  then  scarcely  twenty  words  of  the  German  language  ;  but  after  two 
months*  application,  ail  admired  the  correctness  of  her  pronunciation  :  such  is  her 
quickness  of  comprehension  and  facility  of  retention. 

"  Jenny  Lind  remained  four  months  in  Berlin,  during  which  time  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  public  was  hourly  increasing.  Through  all  the  districts  of  Germany, 
and  far  beyond  its  boundaries,  her  fume  was  extending,  and  soon  the  managers  of 
London  and  Paris  were  outbidding  each  other  to  win  the  northern  songstress ;  but 
She  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sweden  by  her  previous  engagement.  She  appeared 
at  Berlin  in  Norma,  Somnambula,  Camp  of  Silesia,  and  Fille  du  Regiment* 
The  night  of  her  leave-taking  was  distinguished  by,marks  of  approbation,  such  as, 
perhaps,  had  never  been  shown  to  an  artist  on  that  stage.  It  was  not  that  loud 
burst  of  tumultuous  applause  so  frequently  offered  to  musical  talent ;  no,  a  deep 
silence  evinced  the  intense  interest.  Scarcely  had  the  curtain  concealed  her  from 
the  eyes  of  the  excited  public,  than  one  rush  was  made  upon  the  stage,  to  bring 
her  forward  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 

"  Previously  to  her  return  to  Stockholm,  she  visited  most  of  the  other  principal 
towns  of  northern  Germany,  gathering  everywhere  the  same  laurels.  In  Ham- 
burgh, a  silver  laurel  wreath  was  presented  to  her  on  her  departure.  Her  entire 
journey  was  a  constant  triumph. 

"  During  the  following  summer  she  was  called  to  the  festivals  on  the  Rhine, 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  preparing  for  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  On 
this  occasion  she  appeared  in  Frankfort  and  Cologne.  The  Countess  Rossi  (Hen- 
rietta Sontag),  pronounced  her  the  first  singer  of  her  time. 

"  From  November,  1845,  till  the  end  of  March,  1846,  she  fulfilled  her  engage- 
ments for  five  months  at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Berlin ;  she  then  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  where  she  made  her  debut  as  Norma,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  in  the  Theatre 
An  Der  Wien,  before  that  public  to  whom  in  Germany  belongs  the  final  adjudica- 
tion in  matters  musical.     She  appeared  and  conquered ! 

"  Her  appearance  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  house,  containing, 
probably,  the  whole  musical  public  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  Court.  The 
reports  which  had  preceded  her,  the  exaggerations  of  the  so-called  "Lind-enthu- 
818818,"  the  unprecedented ly  high  prices  of  admission,  had  raised  to  such  a  degree 
the  anticipations  of  the  public,  that  Jenny  Lind  expressed  her  doubts  of  success, 
and  declared  that,  but  for  having  given  her  word,  she  would  not  consent  to  appear. 
With  visible  nervousness — with  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  a  priestess,  but  yet 
with  an  expression  of  humbleness — she  ascended  the  Druid  tree,  and  under  a 
silence  so  hushed  that  we  almost  fancied  we  heard  the  many  thousand  hearts 
beating  in  anxiety  while  the  public  was  awaiting  the  first  sounds  of  her  voice ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  resounded,  scarcely  had  the  genius  of  her  heart  become  alive 
within  her,  than  the  whole  house  burst  into  one  cheer  decisive  of  her  fate  in 
Vienna. 

"  And  with  this,  her  crowning  success  in  the  capital  of  musical  Germany,  we 
may  fitly  end  this  slight  outline  of  a  life  affluent  of  artistic  ovations.  Her  subse- 
quent triumphs,  which  could  add  nothing  further  to  her  fame,  have  become  matter 
of  genera]  note. 

"  Jenny  Lind  appears  in  private  life  as  one  of  those  simple,  unpretending  persons, 
whose  greatest  beauty  consists  in  their  mental  elevation.  On  the  stage  she  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  higher  grace ;  she  appears  there  as  the  ideal  of  a  grand  artistic 
thought.  Her  blue  eyes  are  resplendent  with  a  beauty  which  we  do  not  recognise 
in  the  simple  girl  in  her  domesticity.  But  there  she  is  not  wanting  in  attractive 
grace.  She  has  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  her  native  land  ; 
her  figure  is  somewhat  above  the  middle  size. 

"  Her  private  character  is  not  less  beautiful  and  satisfactory  than  her  artist  life. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  this ;  her  greatness  in  art  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  her  mind  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble,  or  good,  are  identical.  For  what 
elevates  her  to  that  height  where  art  ceases,  and  becomes  ideal  nature,  is  the  pu- 
rity of  her  deep  feelings,  and  her  refined  intellectuality     These  are  the  secrets 
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of  the  wonderful  effect  of  her  truthfulness  in  acting ;  a  striking  example  of  which 
is  related  of  a  singer  in  the  south  of  Germany,  who,  while  performing  *  Elvino' 
to  her  'Amina,'  declared  that  he  could  not  act  with  her,  as  he  could  not  approach 
her  with  the  wrath  his  part  required,  much  less  spurn  her  from  him — the  truth- 
fulness of  her  delineation,  the  represented  agony,  having  such  an  effect  upon  him 
as  to  draw  forth  involuntary  tears. 

"  Jenny  Lind's  character  is  of  the  genuine  Scandinavian  cast— taciturn,  earnest, 
meditative,  firm,  persevering,  faithful,  and  withal,  modest  and  retiring. 

"  Jenny  Lind,  as  an  actress,  is  quite  a  new  phenomenon.  She  is  entirely  ori- 
ginal ;  following  her  own  ideal  conceptions,  she  rises  to  regions  whence,  like 
Schiller's  maid,  she  descends  to  refresh  the  heart  and  soul  of  her  auditors  with 
gifts  beautiful  and  wondrous. 

"  Her  individuality  entirely  disappears  in  her  dramatic  assumptions ;  her  whole 
soul  is  melted  into  and  vitalises  the  creations  of  the  poet,  while  the  highest  art 
stamps  perfection  on  her  impersonations. 

"  And  yet  at  the  commencement  of  an  opera  she  suffers  from  a  nervousness, 
which  she  only  masters  in  the  course  of  performance.  This  seems  to  exhibit  her 
truly  artistic  nature.  She  has  first  to  give  up  her  whole  mind  to  the  character; 
and  how  terrible  the  task  thus  to  bring|the  deep  feelings  of  her  own  mind  before 
the  public.  Hence,  ere  the  performance  commences,  a  shudder  passes  through 
her  frame ;  she  steps  tremblingly  from  the  wings,  and  it  is  only  after  having  timidly 
sung  her  first  notes,  the  all- enlivening  spirit  is  evoked. 

44  In  conclusion,  we  may  add  the  following  passages  of  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy,  selected  from  a  letter  to  Professor  Fischhof,  in  Vienna,  which  contain 
an  excellent  characterisation  of  our  subject.  *I  have  not  in  my  life  met  with  such 
a  noble,  genuine,  true  artist  as  Jenny  Lind ;  I  have  nowhere  found  natural  capa- 
city, study,  and  deep  sensibility  so  perfectly  united ;  and  although  here  or  there 
one  of  these  qualities  may  have  appeared  much  more  prominent,  I  believe  the 
combination  ot  all  these  to  such  a  degree  has  yet  never  occurred.'  And  in  another 
letter  to  Dr.  A.  J .  Becher,  of  Vienna,  the  same  master  writes  : — *  She  is  the  best 
artiste  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  in  my  life — the  most  genuine  and  no- 
ble. She  is  rather  shy  and  retiring ;  but  when  you  will  have  heard  from  her  either 
a  small  song  or  an  air,  you  will  know  more  about  her  than  I  can  tell  you.' 

14  Continue,  then,  thou  beautiful  polar  star  of  the  lyrical  drama  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  man  with  thy  divine  gifts  of  song ;  and  mayest  thy  intention  of  departing 
from  the  stage,  give  way  before  the  deep  interest  which  strews  thy  path." 

There  are  few  artistes  who,  in  so  brief  a  period,  have  acquired  so  wide  a 
celebrity  as  Jenny  Lind ;  but  up  to  this  moment  it  is  rather  notoriety  than 
a  settled  reputation  which  German  enthusiasm  has  bestowed  on  her.  The 
formidable  ordeal  of  appearing  before  the  great  tribunals  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don is  yet  to  be  gone  through,  and  on  the  result  will  depend  her  future  rank 
in  the  artistic  world. 

Mr.  Lumley  made  a  lucky  hit  when  he  succeeded  in  engaging  Jenny 
Lind,  for  the  public  curiosity  had  grown  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement 
to  see  her.  To  obtain  his  object  he  defied  all  obstacles,  and  encountered 
reckless  outlay.  He  bound  himself  to  pay  the  profits  of  previous  engage- 
ments in  Germany  and  London,*  to  the  reported  amount  of  several  thou- 
sand, and  he  agreed  to  give  the  lovely  singer  c£5000*  or  $25,000  for  three 
months  performances,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  her  residence  in  London. 
This  is  a  serious  venture,  but  Mr.  Lumley  has,  it  is  said,  any  amount  of 
capita]  to  support  his  risks ;  and  it  is  a  vital  point,  doubtless,  to  resist  if  not 
conquer  the  opposition  he  has  to  contend  with.  Our  transatlantic  dillet- 
tanti  will  have  to  struggle  a  couple  of  weeks  longer  with  their  "  stem  impa- 
tience" to  hear  of  Jenny's  reception  at  London.  Meanwhile,  it  may  serve 
to  soothe  them  to  relate  the  impressions  made  on  the  writer  by  the  syren 
Jenny  at  her  last  rehearsal,  on  the  3d  of  May  last,  the  day  before  her  debut, 

*  Jenny  Lind  was  enticed  into  a  formal  engagement  with  the  manager  of  Dniry  Lane  Thea- 
tre, who  made  a  good  speculation  of  it,  by  receiving  aa  a  forfeit  from  Mr.  Lsunley  £2000  (#10,000.) 
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and  of  our  last  dates  from  London.  It  was  a  privilege,  indeed,  for  all  London 
was  crazy  to  hear  her,  and  I  followed  the  fashion,  of  course.  The  first  noble- 
man in  the  land  would  have  paid  hundreds  to  get  one  peep  only  of  a  rehearsal, 
but  Mr.  Lumley  was  inexorable.  My  departure  excepted  me.  Overwhelmed 
with  engagements  I  set  half  an  hour  aside  of  my  last  day  in  London  to  see 
one  act  of  the  opera,  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  diable,  rehearsed,  and  I 
repaired  to  the  house  at  1  o'clock.  I  was  amused  at  the  opposition  of  a 
legion  of  doorkeepers  to  the  prohibited  ground,  and  my  "  authority"  was 
called  for  oflener  even  than  rail-road  tickets  on  the  Amboy  line.  1  was 
shown  into  a  box,  where  I  sat  in  darkness.  The  vast  surface  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  opera — I  mean  the  six  tiers  of  boxes — was  hung  over  with  can- 
vass cloth,  and  through  a  small  aperture  of  which  I  looked  out.  A  brilliant 
string  of  gas  lights  ran  over  the  heads  of  the  orchestra,  throwing  its  strong 
glare  on  their  music  books  and  lighting  up  the  stage.  At  the  moment  I 
took  my  place,  the  third  act  was  on.  Mademoiselle  Rosati,  a  charming 
dancer,  was  rehearsing  her  part  of  the  resuscitated  nun,  and  executed  de- 
lightfully. At  any  other  t  me  it  would  have  been  very  diverting ;  but  I  had 
only  half  an  hour — not  a  minute  to  lose.  At  last  the  curtain  fell,  but  horror ! 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  repose  was  announced  by  the  leader.  1  paced  up  and 
down  the  dark  corridor  till  I  nearly  broke  my  head  against  all  the  corners. 
The  bell  rung,  and  the  4th  act  began  with  a  chorus.  I  shall  never  forgive 
Mr.  Balfe,  the  leader,  for  making  them  repeat  it  the  fourth  time  entire.  This 
act  lasted  over  an  hour,  and  Jenny  Lind  never  appeared  in  it.  1  waxed 
wroth  at  this  outrageous  delay,  as  if  any  body  could  help  it — clapped  on  my  hat 
with  a — "  hang  Jenny  Lind,"  and  I  groped  my  way  out.  But  the  idea  of  going 
to  America  to  be  tormented  to  death  by  people  wondering  tvhy  I  didn't 
stay  a  day  longer,  which  would  have  cost  me  two  weeks  by  steamer-regula- 
tions, drove  me  back  again,  and  the  fifth  act  began.  The  tenor,  Frascini, 
opened.  He  sang  sweetly.  The  cathedral  organ  chimed  in  with  the  chorus. 
The  music  began  to  play  its  old  tricks  with  me,  and  tears  stood  in  my  eyes. 
The  wonderful  basso,  Staudigl,  who  enacted  Robert  le  Di a ble,  came  on,  and 
rivalled  in  richness  and  volume  the  deep-toned  echoes  of  the  organ. 
Deeply  excited,  I  stretched  forward  for  £lice  who  at  last  advanced. 
The  light  was  too  dim  to  distinguish  features,  but  the  well-shaped  person  of 
a  young  and  finely-made  woman  occupied  the  middle  of  the  stage.  She 
was,  as  usual  at  rehearsal,  in  ordinary  dress,  and  I  could  see  wore  a  rich 
shawl,  and  a  white  'kerchief  in  her  hand.  Could  this  be  Jenny  Lind  t 
In  a  few  minutes  she  joined  in  the  trio,  and  with  a  thrill  I  felt  yes,  this  was 
the  enchantress.  The  voice  rose  clear,  steady  and  strong,  full  in  volume, 
immense  in  compass,  and  under  perfect  control.  Its  reverberations  billed 
every  corner  of  the  theatre,  and  rang  brightly  out  from  the  dome  above. 
But  what  was  there  so  peculiar  in  it,  so  unlike  anything  I  ever  heard  before? 
I  listened,  till  my  ears  ached  with  straining. 

It  is  clear  as  a  bell.  I  said  unconsciously,  completely  puzzled  ;  when  lo  ! 
it  struck  me  there  was  another  resemblance — it  was  metallic  in  its  sound, 
also  like  that  of  a  bell ;  with  the  softness  of  the  flute,  it  had  the  brassy  echo 
of  metal.  Its  effect  on  me  through  the  whole  act  was  strange  and  irresisti- 
ble, but  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  now.  Jenny  Lind  merely  rehearsed  her  sing- 
ing without  pretending  to  act.  She  remained  perfectly  unmoved,  and  I 
was  bitterly  regretting  that  I  should  lose  all  chance  of  judging  her  dramatic 
powers,  when  in  the  closing  scene  Robert  seizes  his  intended  victim  Herold 
by  the  arm  and  uses  all  his  diabolic  fascination  to  win  him  away.  Staudigl  sung 
and  played  with  such  inimitable  skill  as  to  extort  a  bravo  from  the  orchestra. 
This  no  doubt  inspired  Jenny.  She  caught  her  lover  by  the  other  arm  with 
an  air  of  desperate  earnestness,  and  I  saw  at  once  she  was  roused.     She  gave 
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way  to  her  feelings,  and  in  her  fierce  struggle  to  save  her  betrothed  from  the 
infernal  arts  of  his  tempter,  she  displayed  in  her  splendid  acting  that  con- 
summate excellence  which  nothing  but  heaven-born  genius  may  aspire  to. 
I  shall  never  forget  her  when  dragging  her  lover  up  the  stage,  the  fiend  still 
clinging  to  his  coveted  prey ;  her  acting  was  so  natural,  intense,  and  affect- 
ing, and  her  voice,  in  its  fitful  bursts  of  anguish,  gave  such  electric  effect 
to  the  agony  of  the  struggle,  that  I  rose  unconsciously  to  my  feet,  and  joined 
almost  frantically  in  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  every  soul  present.  I  left 
the  Opera-house  immediately,  and  London  that  night,  but  all  the  waves  of  the 
broad  Atlantic  have  not  washed  from  my  memory  the  impressions  of  that  hour. 
The  next  steamer  will  bring  the  result.  Can  any  one  doubt  it?  Could 
Jenny  Lind  fail  ?  In  all  probability,  however,  she  did  on  the  first  night, 
for  such,  I  understand,  was  her  extreme  terror  at  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment pervading  all  London  from  the  palace  to  the  gin-shop,  that  she  said 
she  was  sure  that  her  voice  would  utterly  abandon  her  the  moment  she  came 
before  the  house ;  and  I  heard  the  celebrated  Lablache  remark  that,  in  attemp- 
ing  to  sing  for  the  first  time  before  him,  such  was  her  keen  apprehension  of 
his  judgment  that  she  began  no  less  than  five  times  before  she  could  sum- 
mon resolution  to  go  on. 

But  though  she  may  fail  on  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  trial,  yet 
on  the  night  that  she  sings  and  plays — as  she  only  of  all  artistes  living  can 
do — will  never  be  forgotten  by  those,  ohfortunati  nimium,  who  may  be  there 
to  witness.  That  she  will  redeem  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Lumley  is  equally 
certain  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  without  her,  he  could  not  be  over- 
come. He  is  one  of  those  rare  men  whom  no  chance  can  destroy  whilst  the 
power  is  left  to  exercise  his  faculties.  His  abilities  are  of  the  first  order ; 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment,  undisturbed  by  passion  and  unwarp- 
ed  by  prejudice ;  an  inflexible  will ;  unflagging  perseverance ;  and  an  indus- 
try that  mocks  at  labor.  How  can  such  a  man  in  any  walk  of  life  fail  to 
reach  his  goal,  and  to  grasp  his  object,  be  it  high  or  low,  great  or  small  ? 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  prophesy,  but  we  fear  not  to  predict  that,  if  Mr. 
Lumley  lives  two  years  longer  the  public  will  behold  the  great  lyrical  alli- 
ance, built  up  against  him  with  so  much  zeal  and  cost  and  effort — and 
boasting  even  of  the  smiles  of  royalty,*  but  which  is  divided  in  interest — 
unaided  by  sympathy  or  prestige  ;  above  all,  without  any  controlling  direc- 
tion.— Yes,  we  repeat,  the  public,  in  less  time  perhaps,  will  behold  this 
operatic  conspiracy  utterly  broken  up  and  scattered ;  whilst  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre^  "  unhurt  amid  the  wreck  of  operas  and  the  crush  of  fortunes,"  will 
survive,  with  its  treasury  it  may  be  seriously  impaired,  but  yet  strong 
enough  to  command,  as  ever,  the  theatrical  attractions  of  the  world,  and  ca- 
pable of  executing  its  great  lyric  mission — that  of  affording  to  the  benefit 
and  delight  of  every  class  of  society  the  best  interpretation  of  those  mighty 
inspirations  which  the  master-minds  of  Harmony  have  bequeathed  to  a  grate- 
ful posterity.  Our  vaticination  is  not  the  effusion  of  prejudice  or  interest ; 
nor  do  we  seek  to  provoke  disaster  by  sinister  report-1-^  calamUatem  quili- 
bet  rumor  valet ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  two  great  musical  establishments, 
on  the  extraordinary  scale  of  splendor  and  expense,t  like  those  now  strug- 
gling in  London  cannot  both  succeed,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in 
foretelling  the  downfall  of  that  one  where  the  seeds  of  dissolution  are  ripen- 
ing with  every  hour. 

•  It  is  rumored  that  Majesty  itself,  through  pique,  secretly  inclines  to  the  opposition,  and  has 
Ingeniously  given  a  baok-throst  or  so  to  the  penitent  director  of  the  insulation  which  beams  a 
royal  name. 

t  The  outlays  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  it  is  estimated,  exceeds  £1000  ($5000)  per  night. 
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CURSOR?  REMARKS.* 

The  year  which  has  just  elapsed  has  been  remarkable  for  the  production, 
in  the  least  metaphysical  nation  in  the  world,  of  two  works  of  good  ability 
on  the  history  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  An  age  and  a  race  alien  to  the 
prosecution  of  these  subtle  speculations,  is  still  not  averse  to  see  the  marble 
monuments  which  briefly  record  their  career,  set  up  with  due  ceremonial  in 
the  literary  Pantheon  :  nay,  it  even  stands  by  the  fresh  sod,  and  listens  with 
decent  gravity  for  a  few  moments  to  their  well  pronounced  eulogium. 

Mr.  Lewes,  however,  in  his  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  al- 
though he  informs  the  reader  throughout  that  he  is  aware  of  the  recent  de- 
cease of  philosophy,  and  is  himself  occupied  in  burying  her,  yet  manifests 
such  excellent  spirits  on  the  occasion,  that  it  is  plain  he  is  merely  the  under- 
taker  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and  has  neither  the  manly  sorrow  of  the 
friend,  nor  the  more  poignant  grief  of  the  kinsman.  He  does,  indeed,  profess 
a  great  interest  in  one  of  the  legitimate  children  of  the  deceased,  viz :  Posi- 
tive Science ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  has  an  "  eye  to  business"  in  this  ease 
also,  and  surmises  and  expects  that  the  daughter  herself  "  will  not  last  fog- 
ever  ;"  on  which  account  he  is  mainly  interested  in  keeping  up  his  connec- 
tions with  her.  Otherwise,  he  would  willingly  allow  her  name  and  lineage 
to  be  blotted  from  the  earth.     - 

Mr.  Morell  is  a  writer  of  a  very  different  temper,  who  still  believes,  or 
fancies  that  he  believes,  in  the  existence  and  living  presence  of  philosophy. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  he  too  has  baen  engaged  in  rendering 
last  offices,  but  in  this  case  to  an  aged  and  venerated  parent.  While  Lewes 
stands  with  pick  and  shovel  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  snuffing  nothing  but 
mortality,  intoxicate  with  earthiness,  his  fellow-author,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
chief  mourner  in  the  sad  procession,  and  exhibits  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears, 
which  ever  and  anon  purifies  him  into  a  sublime  confidence  in  the  immor- 
tality of  his  beloved  object  And  immortal,  philosophy  surely  must  be,  in 
all  the  truth  that  it  has  ever  found,  in  all  its  compatibility  with  the  spirit  of 
human  good ;  yea,  though  it  die  a  thousand  times,  immortal  upon  this  na- 
tural earth,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  the  love  of  truth  lives  among  us,  or  so  long 
as  knowing  wisely  is  presupposed  in  doing  well. 

The  plan  of  the  Historical  and  Critical  View  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
convenient  It  commences  with  a  definition  and  defence  of  philosophy, 
which  it  subdivides  under  the  four  heads  of  Sensationalism,  Idealism,  Scep- 
ticism and  Mysticism,  to  which  may  be  added  Eclecticism.  The  first  two 
heads  are  traced  as  two  streams  from  Bacon  and  Descartes  respectively, 
through  their  various  manifestations  down  to  the  present  day  ;  while  scepti- 
cism and  mysticism  are  shown  to  arise,  by  way  of  re-action,  in  their  course. 
The  author  himself  appears  to  be  partly  eclectic  in  his  tendencies,  but  still 
more  tentative.  We  recognize  in  him  such  a  wholesome  love  of  truth,  such 
a  clinging  to  the  sounder  utterances  which  have  here  and  there  been  heavd 
from  philosophy — so  humble  a  keeping  and  eongruity  with  the  common 
sense  and  general  experience  of  mankind  at  large — so  eloquent  a  bearing 
when  the  foundations  of  virtue  seem  to  require  advocacy  ;  so  great  success 

•  An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Bnrope  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.  M.    London :  1846. 
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in  disposing  of  all  mean-thoughtedness ;  so  little  alliance  with  any  conclu- 
sions but  those  which  are  better  known  to  all  honest  men  as  a  class,  than  to 
philosophers — that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  is  still  open  to, 
and  expectant  of,  other  influences  than  any  which  the  past  supplies ;  in  short, 
that  he  is  still  unsatisfied,  and  in  search  of  a  philosopher.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  undertake  the  defence  of  philosophy,  has  shown  a  magnani- 
mous spirit,  a  fixed  belief  in  the  eternal  existence  of  truth,  and  a  holding, 
tinder  every  difficulty,  to  the  doctrine  that  abuse  and  falsehood  are  not  in 
the  souls,  but  in  the  human  accidents  and  superinductions  of  things. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  author's  steps  through  any  portion  of 
the  road  he  has  travelled.  His  lines  of  journey  run  so  directly  from  the  five 
starting  points  we  have  mentioned,  and  their  tendency  to  the  corresponding 
spiritual  quarters  is  so  well  indicated  in  their  names,  that  it  would  be  both 
superfluous  and  unsatisfying  to  take  the  reader  along  paths  which  ever  di- 
minish both  in  novelty  and  real  freshness,  as  they  recede  from  their  begin- 
nings. We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  philosophy,  and  especially  upon  the  tone  and  views  adapted  by  Mr. 
Morel  1  himself.  At  present,  however,  we  intend  only  to  speak  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  work,  reserving  the  second  for  another  opportunity. 

And  first  we  would  say,  that  we  always  rise  with  renewed  astonishment 
from  the  perusal  of  each  successive  exposition  of  the  history  of  philosophy ; 
with  aggrandized  astonishment  at  the  meanness  of  the  process  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  results.  1  f  Mr.  Morell's  classification  of  the  genera  of  metaphysics 
be  simple,  the  record  of  what  it  has  attained  may  be  simpler  still.  As,  how- 
ever, it  has  hitherto  valued  everything  on  its  own  account,  and  not  for  its 
fruits,  it  may,  perhaps,  repugn  the  latter  standard  of  estimation  when  applied 
to  itself.  Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  judge  it  by  its  contribution  to  hu- 
man endowment  and  tht  general  weal.  Otherwise,  if  we  take  our  stand 
from  a  point  within  itself,  we  shall  be  subject  to  its  fluxion,  or  entangled  m 
its  maze. 

Every  adult  man  has  certain  principles  of. action,  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical,  which  constitute  his  natural  life,  or  his  human  existence  in  the 
world.  These  principles  are  common  to  our  race,  being  instinctively  pos- 
sessed by  all.  They  are  the  ground  of  all  knowledge,  and  develope  them- 
selves through  all  thought  and  action.  Talk  of  them  to  the  most  ordinary 
mortal  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  he  converses  about  them  as  facts  equivalent 
in  point  of  reality  to  his  daily  bread,  and  the  other  objects  of  nature.  They 
are,  each  and  all,  above  proof,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the  man — the 
prover — and  as  such,  they  are  a  divine  creation,  designed  to  pour  forth 
light  and  life  upon  our  path  of  use^.  Now,  it  is  precisely  in  the  proof  of 
these  given  things,  these  created  realities,  that  modern  philosophy  has  busied 
itself.  The  most  general  grounds  and  manifestations  of  the  race,  those 
things  in  which  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignorant  are  the  same— these  are 
reduced  to  metaphysical  formulas ;  and  their  complete  reduction  is  esteemed 
to  be  the  completion  and  apotheosis  of  philosophy.  During  the  process  the 
better  and  finer  essences  for  the  most  part  quite  evaporate,  and  one  class  of 
metaphysicians  imps  itself  with  wings  to  hunt  their  scattered  volume  through 
the  undistinguishable  atmospheres.  Another  class,  heavier  in  its  build,  and 
not  fitted  for  aerial  gambols,  fixes  upon  the  caput  mortuum,  which  it  regards 
as  the  quintessence,  seed  and  cause  of  the  whole  distillation.  The  opera- 
tion was  began  in  order  to  teach  what  was  most  present  to  all  sane  men 
already  ;  it  ends  in  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  in  discrediting  things  and  our 
own  existence.  In  short,  although  God  has  created  us,  we  insist  on  making 
ourselves  over  again,  thereby  to  prove  the  "validity"  of  his  workmanship. 
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Did  we  even  succeed,  after  taking  ourselves  to  pieces,  in  reconstructing  our 
framework,  it  would  then  be  doubly  doubtful  whether  the  machinery  were 
"  valid,"  or  the  contrary ;  it  is  at  all  events  conceivable  that  our  members 
and  even  our  heads  might  be  put  on  somewhat  awry,  inasmuch  as  if  our  eyes 
were  of  our  own  setting,  there  might  be  many  reasons  why  the  truth  would 
not  appear  to  us.  In  short,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  if  the  metaphysician, 
however  penitent,  ever  regains  the  heaven-given  life,  or  the  earth-born  force 
of  his  original  formation  as  a  man. 

Now,  as  philosophy  has  been  thus  versed  upon,  proving  the  given  and 
unprovable,  and  yet  has  desired  to  explain  nature  and  man  to  the  human  under- 
standing, so  from  its  present  method  and  attainments,  it  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  longest  distance  between  any  two  intellectual  points  :  between  the 
premises  and  the  true  conclusion,  in  fact,  it  passes  in  wheels  and  circles 
about  the  premises  alone,  weaving  a  cunning  mist  about  them  ;  and  if  its 
sweep  becomes  large  enough  to  take  in  the  conclusion,  it  is  only  to  involve 
it,  by  the  same  vertiginous  process,  in  the  extended  web  of  the  mist. 

This  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  necessity,  or  the  presumed 
necessity,  under  which  philosophy  has  labored,  of  giving  a  very  main  at- 
tention to  the  objections  of  the  skeptics ;  of  those  who  consume  their  lives 
and  powers  in  the  barren  inquiry  of,  whether  things  are,  or  are  not,  (num 
sint,)  and  therefore,  as  Sweden borg  says,  stop  at  the  very  first  threshold  to  the 
Palace  of  Wisdom.  The  objects  thus  perpetually  questioned  are  those,  as 
we  said  above,  of  the  greatest  practical  certainty  and  value.  What,  then, 
can  be  the  result,  if  philosophy  condescends  to  parley  for  centuries  with  those 
who  are  voluntarily  standing  outside  of  creation,  but  that  she  herself  should 
either  become  skeptical,  cr  at  least  devote  her  attention  so  purely  to  the  skep- 
tics that  those  who  are  of  a  different  stamp  can  gain  nothing  from  her  in- 
structions t 

The  new  philosophy,  then,  which  we  require,  is  something  which  will 
primarily  educate  and  promote  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  and  accepting  all 
the  great  data  of  man,  nature,  and  revelation,  attempt  to  interpret  them 
aright,  according  to  the  marks  and  signatures  impressed  upon  them  by  God 
in  their  creation.  It  will  take  for  granted,  or  rather  for  given  and  certain, 
the  being  of  God,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  with  the  legitimate 
fulness,  universal  and  singular,  implied  in  the  existence  of  Divine  Inspira- 
tion ;  it  will  accept  as  equally  certain,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  man,  in  their  most  real  and  true  sense  ;  also, 
his  responsibility  and  the  sicredness  of  duty ;  it  will  also  receive  with  full 
assent  the  reality  of  the  world  and  the  body,  and  their  divine  co-ordination, 
with  all  the  other  fundamental  objects  of  belief.  For  these  are  the  great 
kingdoms  of  the  human  world,  of  which  the  philosopher  should  be  the 
seer  and  interpreter,  and  not  the  maker,  as  the  physiologist  is  the  seer  and 
interpreter  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

And  now  is  the  time  when  this  recognition  of  mere  realities  may,  if 
ever,  take  place.  For,  although  the  skeptics  are,  of  course,  skeptics  still, 
yet  the  busy  press  of  human  life,  and  the  new  warmth  of  human  love,  pro- 
claim in  voices  of  thunder  that  work  and  action  can  be  delayed  no  longer. 
And  as  action  and  activity  are  impossible  to  those  in  whom  "  thought  ar- 
rests its  own  trains  "  in  order  to  inspect  them  ;  as  those  who  are  uncertain 
of  the  simplest  truths,  cannot  be  expected  to  act  upon  them,  still  less  to 
discern  those  deeper  and  deepest  principles  which  constitute  a  sphere  alto- 
gether above  our  ordinary  life,  both  in  willing  and  understanding ;  so  the 
honorable  tasks  of  the  world  must  devolve  upon  others  who  are  sure  of  the 
great  foundations,  and  who  are  so  far  qualified  to  build  on  them  super- 
structures, which  are  very  different  from  the  small  uniformities  and  tene- 
ments of  our  sensual  nature. 
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We  assert,  then,  that  philosophy,  up  to  this  date,  where  it  has  been 
successful,  has  been  limited  to  the  task  of  throwing  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  into  abstract  formulas,  less  vital  and  satisfying  than 
the  same  sense  in  its  vulgar  form ;  and  that  where  it  has  been  unsuccessful, 
(and  its  failures  are  tenfold  more  numerous  than  its  gains,)  it  has  under- 
mined and  destroyed  that  common  sense,  which  is  the  most  general  organ 
we  possess  for  perceiving  the  truths  of  religion,  of  nature,  and  of  human- 
ity ;  but  that  with  the  analysis  of  those  truths  themselves  it  has  never  grap- 
pled, but  rather,  in  its  best  attempts,  has  but  regarded  them  as  simple  and 
irresolvable  verities,  which  are  properly  and  necessarily  occult,  and  the 
bare  enunciation  of  which  is  sufficient. 

Of  avowed  materialism  we  need  hardly  speak  in  discussing  the  fortunes 
of  philosophy.  Not,  perhaps,  that  the  materialist  is  one  whit  less  respect- 
able in  his  opinions  than  his  metaphysical  opposite,  but  that  his  opinions 
only  tend  to  show  that  it  is  to  physical  science  that  he  inclines,  and  not  to 
the  study  of  our  invisible  "  consciousness."  As  such,  he  is  probably  much 
more  profoundly  engaged  than  the  metaphysician,  who  is  employed  in 
mapping  out  the  surface  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  reflected  in  ordinary  human 
language. 

We  say,  advisedly,  reflected  in  language,  for  of  disembodied  truths  we 
can  know  nothing.  Every  subject,  how  abstruse  soever,  must  come  before 
the  mind's  eye  in  some  appreciable  form  ;  every  real  principle  must  clothe 
itself  in  some  garment  or  skin  before  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of  con- 
ception, reasoning,  or  discourse.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  which 
no  clear-sighted  and  honest  mind  can  deny.  Furthermore,  as  truths  and 
principles,  like  souls,  either  form  or  adopt  their  own  investitures  or  expres- 
sions, so  the  latter  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  test  of  the  nature  and  no- 
bleness of  the  principles  they  contain  or  embody.  They  show  a  taste  and 
a  choice  reigning  in  the  principle.  If  words,' whose  concrete  import  is 
difficult  to  understand,  be  the  general  symbols  of  a  philosophy,  it  is  easy  to 
know  that  that  philosophy  is  a  vague  and  vaporous  thing ;  the  steam  of 
some  middle,  atmospherical  organism  in  the  man,  which  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
road  to  the  real  world,  but  has  reached  no  end  as  yet,  and  affords  no  rest- 
ing-place for  integral  thought  to  dwell  on.  If  the  terms  of  purely  material  ex- 
istence are  the  Sole  counters  of  a  philosophy,  we  recognize  in  the  philoso- 
phy a  love  of  definiteness  indeed,  but  it  is  a  definiteness  gained  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  rotundity  and  peculiar  individuality  of  the  subject ;  a  Procrus- 
tean love  of  fitness,  which  goes  to  deny  or  to  blink  all  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  series  of  the  creation.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  terms  or  analogies  are  expressive  of  the  real  bodj  of 
the  subject,  as  where  the  mind  or  the  soul  are  expressed  by  their  corres- 
pondences in  the  man ;  there  we  know  that  we  have  a  philosophy,  whose 
aim  and  tastes  are  noble  enough  for  its  objects,  whatever  these  may  be,  and 
whose  achievements  will  be  at  least  equally  so,  if  its  intellectual  means  and 
powers  are  equal  to  its  aspirations. 

Now  we  assert  again,  that  the  current  philosophies  have  expended  their 
force  almost  entirely  upon  the  inner  parts  of  man,  as  projected  into  words  ; 
*  that  in  truth  they  are  not  so  much  philosophies,  as  philologies  and  etymolo- 
gies wrenched  beyond  their  proper  functions;  and  furthermore,  tl.at  the 
cardinal  words  upon  which  their  main  investigations  have  proceeded,  are  the 
poorest  and  least  pregnant  elements  of  human  discourse ;  those  elements, 
in  short,  which  bound  its  horizon,  where  the  infinite  or  the  vague,  (in  thi3 
sphere  these  two  are  one,)  begins ;  or,  in  other  words,  where  distinct  know- 
ledge  ceases. 
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Of  this  fact  we  are  painfully  reminded  in  the  whole  history  of  philoso- 
phy, and  even  Mr.  Morell's  mind  is  strangely  infected  with  this  lore  for 
second  and  third  rate  symbols  in  every  case.  One  misses  man  with  his 
quick  flesh  from  all  his  pages.  There  is  the  Self,  and  the  Me,  and  the  Ira- 
personal  Reason;  but  ah!  Facts,  and  poor  Humanity,  philosophy  has  not 
thought  of  them  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  though  etymology  is  only  a  portion 
and  a  minister  of  universal  philosophy,  yet  were  she  to  interpret  the  centra] 
parts  of  language  alone  for  each  subject,  she  would  attain  to  results  more 
large  and  enlarging  than  the  whole  of  metaphysics  hitherto  has  grasped. 

But  is  a  philosophy  of  words  sufficient  for  the  present  age  1  Are  words 
the  only  and  the  best  continents  and  symbols  of  human  power  and  na- 
ture ?  We  had  thought  that  an  effective  protest  against  such  a  conclu- 
sion had  gone  forth  centuries  since.  In  the  dawn  of  modern  philosophy,  there 
was  at  least  one  great  voice  heard  to  utter,  that  henceforth  we  should  study 
forms,  "  not  as  totally  abstracted  from  matter,  but  as  determined  by  it ;" 
in  other,  words,  that  Creation,  in  its  totality,  as  embracing  the  Word,  Man, 
and  Nature,  should  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  Morell  discourses,  however,  as  if  the  outer  world  were  no  represen- 
tation of  the  inner,  as  if  his  subject  would  be  reduced  and  drowned  if  it 
came  into  contact  with  materiality.  Yet,  as,  the  soul  is  united  to  its  body, 
why  not  philosophy  to  its  body  ?  As  the  actions  of  the  embodied  soul  are 
graceful  enough,  as  its  intellect  is  sufficiently  flashing  to  captivate  the  race 
of  man,  when  noble  emotions  are  committed  to  deeds,  or  great  truths  are 
uttered,  why  should  philosophy  despair  of  living  and  shining,  even  through 
a  body  of  language  corresponding  in  gravity,  density,  and  opacity,  to  that 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  instrument  which  the  soul  has  chosen  for  its 
habitation.  Is  philosophy  so  much  better  than  the  soul,  that  it  should  seek 
to  be  disembodied  upon  earth,  before  its  probationary  uses  are  fulfilled ; 
and  does  it  well  know,  that  if  it  slights  that  natural  body  of  images  and  an- 
alogies with  which  God  and  nature  are  ready  to  clothe  it,  any  spiritual  body 
will  be  granted  it,  to  determine  its  form,  and  allow  to  it  a  continued,  dis* 
tinct  existence  ?  At  present  it  dwells  in  subtle  films  and  skins  of  words,  to 
the  permanence  of  which  a  single  pin-hole  is  fatal.  *}L  is  invisible,  and  to 
touch  it,  is  to  break  it.  Nay,  the  pure-reason-men  will  have  it,  that  it  dwells 
in  nothing,  else  it  would  not  be  "  pure," — that  it  is  a  fluid  without  parts  or 
circumference.  How  then  is  the  soul  attached  to  the  body,  or  the  mind  to 
the  brain,  or  the  muscles  to  the  will  ?  Nay,  how,  or  on  what  pretext,  are 
any  words  at  all  made  use  of  to  express  transcendental  operations  or  facul- 
ties ;  since  such  a  theory  of  "  purity*'  would  prove  them  to  be  not  merely 
inadequate,  but  repugnant,  and  naturally  contradictory  to  the  power  they 
are  used  to  express.  And  this  power,  again,  in  its  repugnancy  to  an  ade- 
quate vessel  for  containing  and  determining  it,  must  be  altogether  unlike 
the  soul,  which  is  a  conciliatory  essence,  and  produces  numberless  inter- 
mediates, by  which  to  flow  down  to  the  last  links  of  matter  ;  it  must,  on 
the  contrary,  be  of  an  acrid  and  dissolvent  force,  like  fluoric  acid,  which 
eats  (he  very  bottle  of  the  luckless  chemist,  and  in  the  end  is  spilt  and 
lost  by  its  own  overwhelming  virulence  of  properties.  And,  in  truth, 
without  a  metaphor,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  irreducible  and  oc- 
cult ideas  are  but  the  virus  of  a  totally  corrupted  theology,  and  an  intense 
selfishness,  which  are  destructive  in  exact  proportion  to  their  boasted 
"  purity,"  or  their  freedom  from  absorbent  and  tempering  accidents. 

But  man  is  projected  into  all  nature,  as  well  as  into  human  language. 
Why  should  not  the  foundations  of  philosophy  be  furnished  by  the  integral 
circle  of  the  sciences  ?    Man  is  the  microcosm  of  the  macrocosm,  the  an- 
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alogon  of  the  universe.  God  has  made  man  in  his  own  image,  He  has  also 
made  himself  in  the  image  of  man.  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.  There  is,  then,  at  once  a  created  and  a  confirmed  fitness 
in  nature  to  express  man,  and  man  only.  Body  is  nowise  heterogeneous 
with  spirit,  hut  in  its  human  core  is  the  body  of  the  soul ;  in  the  infinite 
sense,  the  Divine  Humanity.  There  is  a  Divine  marriage  of  Being  and 
Form,  both  in  the  infinite  and  the  finite ;  and  therefore,  what  God  has  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

A  philosophy,  however,  which  is  founded  solely  upon  consciousness,  as 
attested  by  language,  can  only  deal  with  the  existing  state  of  mankind ;  it 
can  only  accept  the  human  being  as  a  created  object  in  a  certain  condition, 
and  can  have  no  hold  upon  the  same  being  as  the  subject  of  regeneration. 
What  the  race  now  is :  this  is  its  field,  and  a  poorer  field  for  philosophy  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Philosophy,  in  seizing  it,  becomes  the  organon  of  con- 
ceit, and  the  express  enemy  of  progress.  It  feeds  upon  the  husks  of  cause 
and  effect,  infinite  and  finite^  It  bet  ty,  understanding,  reason,  and  the  like 
counters  of  discourse.  Whereas  if  creation,  and  nothing  less,  were  its  ob- 
ject, the  actions  of  man,  and  the  influences  of  regeneration,  and  the  ever 
unfolding  truths  of  nature,  would  spontaneously  suggest  the  means  of  ana- 
lyzing to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  realities  of  which  these  terms  are  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  thereby  would  enrich  the  terms  with  full  and  increasing  life  for 
every  successive  generation.  In  this  case  the  philosopher  would  no  more 
occupy  his  attention  with  these  thin  generalities,  than  the  naturalist  with  the 
general  formulas  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  he 
would  enter  deep  into  the  variety  and  series  which  are  a  thousand-fold  more 
distinct  and  abounding  in  the  soul  than  in  the  body ;  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  works  of  God  would  inform  and  fill  his  admiration  of  their  unity. 

Two  things  are  manifest  hitherto  in  all  developments  of  philosophy,  which 
are  not  merely  critical  or  sceptical,  viz. :  the  tendency  to  regard  the  senses 
and  the  material  body  as  the  real  man,  and  the  opposition  to  that  tendency 
on  the  grounds  of  internal  experience  or  feeling.  The  former  tendency, 
which  Mr.  Morell  denominates  Sensationalism,  philosophically  speaking,  is 
obviously  the  positrvWorce  in  the  movement,  and  has  all  the  weight  of  mat- 
ter on  its  side  ;  while  the  latter,  or  Idealism,  is  merely  re-active,  and  rests 
altogether  upon  words  as  the  symbols  of  thought,  without,  however,  having 
any  very  good  right,  on  its  own  principles,  to  use  words  at  all.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  no  counter  fact  in  the  pleading  of  the  idealist,  so  strong  as 
the  presumed  materialist  experience,  that  the  mind  and  the  body  are  allied, 
and  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  and  instrument  of  will  and  intelligence. 
Thus,  in  the  present  state  of  philosophy,  the  external  and  the  re-agent  have 
invaded  the  inner  spheres,  and  have  become  the  agent,  while  the  inward  and 
really  active  spirit,  destitute  of  corporeal  instruments,  has  had  no  force  to 
resist  or  expel  the  intrusion,  or  to  maintain  itself  on  its  just  throne  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Truly,  as  Swedenborg  has  observed,  the  career  of  philosophy  presents  a 
record  of  civil  wars  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  But  is  reconciliation 
impossible  ?  Evidently  not,  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
soul  and  the  body  are  practically  married  in  indissoluble  union.  That 
which  is  accomplished  in  act,  may  be,  for  us  men  at  least,  even  still  more 
easily  accomplished  in  philosophy,  which  has  only  to  follow  creation  and  re- 
generation on  re-creation,  and  is  not  required  to  produce  any  tiling  further 
than  an  intellect  in  man  corresponding  to  given  works  in  nature.  Yet  in 
order  to  the  reconciliation  being  effected,  we  admit  that  there  is  need  of 
deeper  laws  and  causes  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  at  present  in  the  hght 
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of  our  ordinary  consciousness.  Of  these  laws,  until  the  days  of  Swedenborg, 
there  appears  to  have  been  hardly  a  glimmer  in  the  philosophical  mind. 
Certain  it  is,  that  even  Bacon  himself  was  unconscious  of  them,  although  in 
his  new  organon,  there  is  much  sentimental  groping  in  a  direction  which 
might  have  led  to  these  very  principles,  had  his  mind  been  nobler,  purer, 
and  more  justly  at  leisure,  than  it  was. 

These  doctrines  are,  in  brief,  that  God  is  a  man ;  that  love  is  the  life  of 
man,  and  comprehends  a  kingdom  of  ends,  which  is  represented,  unfolded 
and  analyzed  by  a  corresponding  exhibition  of  human  actions ;  that  the 
laws  of  order  established  by,  and  in,  creation,  and  justly  applied  to,  and  by, 
the  human  mind,  are  the  proper  truth  and  intelligence  of  the  individual  and 
the  community;  these  laws  being  co-extensive  with  all  created  objects  or 
subjects.  Thus  the  category  of  causation,  which  the  metaphysicians  trace 
no  deeper  than  simple  sequences  of  events  With  a  string  of  power  to  range 
them,  really  implies  all  the  laws  of  degrees  and  series,  with  their  alternation 
and  their  combination,  as  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  universe. 
Our  conception  of  cause,  therefore,  involves  that  the  very  conception  itself 
should  be  subject  to  the  law  of  series  and  degrees ;  that  it  should  be  first  a 
point,  then  a  line,  then  a  surface,  then  a  solid  body ;  and  consequently  that 
there  should  be  in  it  a  moving  principle,  z.  e.,  in  this  case,  a  human  love  of 
order. 

Furthermore,  the  doctrine  of  the  series  and  of  all  organic  life,  is  this ; 
that  they  too  are  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  ends.  They  are.  not  adventi- 
tious to  the  soul,  neither  are  they  its  diseases  and  excrescences :  but  they 
are  the  just  means  whereby  it  informs  itself  through  the  understanding, 
which  is  its  nearer  organ,  of  whatever  is  transacted  in  the  mechanical  sphere 
of  divinely  natural  truth.  And  the  oneness  of  the  soul  with  its  senses,  is 
the  plainer  from  this,  that  the  two  do  not  differ  in  absolute  finiteness,  inas- 
much as  both  are  the  recipient  vessels  of  the  divine  life,  and  inasmuch  as 
essential  life  can  pertain  to  neither ;  but  the  difference  is  in  the  quality, 
perfection,  Bphere  and  use  of  each.  Allow  to  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  of  roan  all  the  individuality  which  any  largeness  of  experimental  and 
rational  psychology  can  claim,  and  still,  if  we  would  not  confound  the 
creature  with  the  Creator,  all  this  individuality  must  come  to  be  assigned  to 
a  recipient  vessel,  different  indeed  from  natural  body,  but  only  in  degree 
and  form,  not  in  radical  finiteness.  Where,  then,  is  the  great  gulf  between 
the  soul  and  the  body  ?  Only  in  that  imagination  promised  by  the  Tempter. 
"  Ye  shall  be  as  Gods."  But  as  the  soul,  like  the  senses,  involves  of  ne- 
cessity a  passive  surface  to  provide  individuality  and  determination ;  as, 
though  it  is  a  person  to  itself  and  to  other  men,  yet  it  is  a  thing  among 
things,  or,  in  other  words,  subject  to  the  actions  of  the  outer  universes ;  so 
that  sense,  which  it  first  receives,  consciously  through  the  five  fold  portals  of 
the  body,  gradually  clothes  and  invests  all  its  faculties,  until  all  intellect  be- 
comes sight,  and  even  natural  sight,  intellect;  and  the  presence  of  outward 
objects,  and  the  play  of  the  most  multifarious  analysis  and  synthesis  there- 
upon, become  coordinate  with  the  whole  man,  from  his  head,  which  is  love, 
to  his  feet,  which  are  also  love,  namely,  the  seeing,  hearing,  touching,  &c.» 
of  that  ultimate  sphere,  which  is  the  last  end  corresponding  by  the  most  di- 
rect ministrations  to  the  first. 

The  Sensationalists,  then,  are  as  surely  in  the  right,  when  they  predicate 
a  sensitivity  connected  with  the  outward  senses,  of  all  the  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  are  the  Idealists,  when  they  predicate  life  of  all  the  organic 
and  mechanical  adaptations  of  the  body.  But  why  should  life  and  nature 
not  meet  in  one  rational  chamber,  when  "  Life  is  what  regards  ends,  and 
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nature  is  what  carries  them  into  effect  V*  But  ends  require  to  generate 
ends,  or  spiritual  children,  as  well  as  effects,  or  natural ;  and  there  can  be 
no  finite  generation  without  some  partition  or  division,  no  dirision  without 
form,  and  no  form  without  real  matter,  or  some  real  analogon  of  matter. 
Hence  there  is  that  which  corresponds  to  matter  in  the  human  spirit,  viz., 
the  analogue  of  a  re-agent  surface,  on  which  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  world 
can  be  represented,  and  in  the  convolutions  and  indefinite  fibres  of  which 
they  can  be  classified,  and  laid  up,  for  all  the  exigencies  and  uses  of  human 
love  and  wisdom.  In  one  word,  there  is  necessarily  a  spiritual  brain,  sup- 
posed in  the  same  conception  with  a  spiritual  mind,  or  a  spiritual  body, 
with  a  spiritual  man. 

And  why,  indeed,  have  we  natural  brains  ?  Why,  but  because  we  have 
souls.  The  form  of  the  body  is  the  architecture  of  the  soul.  That  form 
demonstrates  the  human  form  of  the  soul ;  for  the  soul  has  chosen  that 
form,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  pain  and  pleasure,  shows  that  it  loves  it  as 
its  own  ;  that  it  veritably  is  its  own.  The  soul,  when  planted  in  another 
world,  can  do  no  other  than  have  all  its  form  with  it ;  and,  aided  by  the 
plastic  substances  of  that  world,  it  becomes  anew  a  real  man.  Nay,  as  all 
the  arts  of  life,  all  the  economic  instruments  of  use,  all  the  contrivances 
by  which  civil  life  js  aggrandized,  and  the  social  estate  concentrated  and 
promoted,  are  also  from  the  forms  of  the  soul,  so  all  these,  too,  are  inde- 
pendent of  matter,  and  must  exist  afresh  spontaneously  in  that  inner  region 
of  existence  to  which  the  soul  is  removed  by  death.  But  as  the  action  of 
the  soul  is  more  continuous  than  the  operation  of  the  body,  as  the  personal 
unity  is  consequently  greater  in  the  higher  sphere,  so  the  spiritual  body 
and  the  substances  of  the  spiritual  world  will  be  necessarily  a  thousand 
times  more  solid  and  concrete,  although  at  the  same  time  fluent  and  flexible 
as  the  soul  itself,  than  are  the  most  living  objects  upon  earth.  By  conse- 
quence, that  language  which  is  now  abstract  and  verbal,  will  be  there  hiero- 
glyph ical,  and  the  mind  will  converse,  not  by  words,  but  by  things,  and 
never  speak  to  us  without  a  parable. 

What  fear,  then,  need  we  entertain  of  sensationalism,  so  far  as  it  merely 
Supplies  the  body  to  those  fundamental  elements  of  human  existence,  of 
which  all  experience  asserts  the  reality ;  so  far  as  it  merely  gives  a  world 
and  a  body  to  the  inner  man  ?  And  why  should  we  introduce  permanent 
death  into  philosophy,  by  separating  the  soul  from  the  body  ?  Why  should 
we  not  rather  consider  the  two  as  "  distinctly  one,"  because  capable  of 
separation  in  thought,  but  by  no  means  in  act  1  And  in  this  case  why 
should  not  philosophy  propose,  as  its  object,  Man,  as  given  in  experience, 
and  indefinitely  unfolded  in  action,  and  leave  the  self  and  the  me,  and  all 
other  nude,  indecorous  entities,  which  are  subject  to  no  law,  and  essentially 
anti-social  and  anti-christian,  totally  out  of  the  question  ? 

And  here  we  conclude  this  rambling  paper.  In  our  next  we  propose  to 
present  some  other  considerations,  touching  the  respective  characteristics 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Philosophy.    - 
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Whatever  an  author  says  of  himself  is  justly  regarded  with  suspicion. 
There  are  so  many  scenes  in  his  life  which  he  would  willingly  conceal  from 
the  .public  view ;  so  many  whimsical  or  criminal  actions,  that  he  often 
deceives  us  by  a  partial  narrative,  or  excites  our  disgust  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  personal  frailty.  The  ear  is  wearied  with  the  loathsome  Confes- 
sions of  Rousseau,  and  the  misanthropic  musings  of  Byron ;  and  the  reader, 
tired  of  a  tale  of  those  crimes  which  men  compassionately  call  the  injirmitiet 
of  genius,  turns  with  delight  to  the  brief  biography  of  Hume — to  any  narra- 
tive that  possesses  the  cardinal  virtues  of  truthfulness  and  genuine  modesty. 

When  we  say  that  the  auto-biography  of  Gibbon  is  marked  by  these  qualities, 
we  bestow  upon  it  the  highest  praise.  We  value  it,  not  merely  as  the  life 
of  a  scholar  and  historian,  who  attained  the  highest  place  in  literature ;  as 
a  work  to  be  perused  for  the  gratification  of  eager  curiosity ;  but  we  value 
it  chiefly  as  the  record  of  an  individual  mind— of  its  mistakes,  its  struggles, 
its  failures  and  its  triumphs.  Such  a  work,  when  faithfully  written,  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  well-bred  farmer  watches  the  beast  of  the  pasture, 
and  while  he  guards  against  injury  and  disease,  he  is  enabled,  by  observing 
its  structure  and  habits,  to  predict  its  future  character  and  probable  value. 
The  mind — great  and  wonderful  though  it  be — is  governed  by  laws,  less 
obvious,  but  not  less  uniform  than  those  which  regulate  the  brute  creation ; 
and  the  skilful  educator,  by  studying  its  growth  and  tendencies  as  made  known 
through  the  medium  of  biography,  may  not  only  foresee  its  future  course, 
but  may  even  arm  himself  with  a  creative  and  a  formative  power.  Subtle 
indeed,  and  often  unseen  are  those  agents,  whose  plastic  power  moulds  the 
mind  of  man,  and  gives  character  to  its  efforts  and  aspirations ;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  induction,  and  the 
science  of  education  is  destined  to  assume  a  form,  approximating,  at  least, 
to  the  exactness  of  mathematical  investigations. 

Edward  Gibbon  was  born  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1737,  of  a  family 
whose  lineage  he  traces  for  several  generations.  The  careful  inquirer  may 
find,  in  his  earlier  years,  some  of  those  indications  which  are  said  to  fore- 
token future  greatness ;  but  it  is  not  until  he  enters  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  that  anything  occurred  to  demand  our  special  attention.  The  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  university  at  that  time  is  but  too  well  known.  An 
ardent  youth  of  fifteen,  who  had  beheld  the  world  only  as  pictured  upon 
the  pages  of  books,  then  saw  young  men  of  every  rank  subscribe  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  numbers  had  never 
earnestly  embraced,  and  some  had  never  read.  His  religious  education,  to 
his  own  unaffected  surprise,  was  entirely  neglected,  and  all  that  was  required 
of  him  was  an  outward  conformity  to  certain  rites,  which  were  rendered 
distasteful  by  the  heartlessness  of  their  observance.  His  taste  for  controver- 
sial reasoning  led  him  Ho  peruse  the  "  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine" 
by  Boesuet,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  Chill ingworth ;  and  soon  Gibbon 
was  an  avowed  Papist.  A  separation  from  the  university  was  of  course 
inevitable,  and  our  young  enthusiast  found  himself  on  his  way  to  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  placed  by  his  father  under  the  tuition  of 
Protestant  clergyman.    There,  when  the  feverish  enthusiasm  of  youth  " 
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yielded  to  the  calm  reflection  of  manhood,  he  saw  the  absurdities  and  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  the  system  he  had  embraced — but  the  zealous  Catholic 
was  transformed  into  the  scornful  sceptic !  Saddened  and  soured  by  his 
mistakes,  he  began  to  regard  all  religious  systems  as  fallen  and  delusive, 
their  votaries  as  the  dazzled  followers  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  as  the  charlatans 
who  impose  upon  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  He  was  free 
from  superstition,  but  in  the  struggle  the  fire  of  faith  upon  the  altar  of  the 
heart  had  been  smothered  forever. 

We  would  not  seem  to  be  the  apologists  for  the  infidelity — much  less 
for  the  ribaldry  that  stains  the  literary  productions  of  Gibbon ;  but  we 
do  believe  that  if  his  early  education  were  more  minutely  and  candidly  ex- 
amined, reproach  would  often  give  place  to  pity. 

The  great  work  of  Gibbon's  life,  was  the  composition  of  the  "  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  He  seems  at  a  very  early 
age  to  have  desired  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  linking  it  to  some  great  work 
of  history,  that  should  continue  as  an  imperishable  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  commenced  several  works,  but  afterwards  relinquished  them, 
and  at  times  his  great  design  was  well  nigh  forgotten ;  but  as  the  "  sage 
and  serious'1  Spenser  has  sung : 

"  The  noble  heart,  that  harbors  virtuous  thought, 

And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought, 

The  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent!" 

While  at  Lausanne,  he  diligently  pursued  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics, 
and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  may  well  be  a  subject  of  wonder  to  the 
superficial  scholars  of  our  own  time.  He  details,  without  boasting,  his  pro- 
found and  varied  acquisitions.  Deterred  by  no  discouragement,  he  found 
time  in  one  year  to  study  the  writings  of  thirteen  of  the  most  voluminous  of 
the  Roman  authors.  Some  of  his  favorites,  as  Virgil,  Cicero,  Tacitus  and 
Terence,  he  perused  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  and  never  suffered  a 
difficult  or  corrupt  passage  to  escape,  till  he  had  viewed  it  in  every  light  of 
which  it  was  capable.  Of  the  influence  of  classical  studies  upon  the  mind 
of  Gibbon,  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

At  length,  by  the  permission  of  his  father,  he  directed  his  steps  to  Italy 
and  visited  the  imperial  city.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  at  dusk,  like 
Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Gibbon  rested  upon  the  steps  of  the 
capitol,  and  contemplated  the  scene  that  was  presented  to  his  view.  Around 
him  were  fallen  columns  and  crumbling  walls,  and  ivyed  arches  and  all  the 
sad  relics  of  the  mighty  race,  who  had  once  thronged  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  and  sported  upon  its  golden  waves.  Silent  were  those  streets  which 
had  once  rung  with  the  tramp  of  the  war-horse  and  the  tread  of  triumphant 
legions,  returning  with  their  train  of  captive  princes  from  the  distant  lands 
that  had  bowed  beneath  the  Roman  sceptre.  Hushed  was  the  shrill  clarion, 
and  in  its  place,  the  low  vespers  of  the  friars  in  the  neighboring  temple  of 
Jupiter  came  gently  upon  the  ear,  like  the  soft  notes  of  the  funeral  hymn. 
Then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the  "  eternal  city"  flashed 
upon  the  mind  of  Gibbon. 

As  he  sat  upon  the  very  marble  that  had  felt  the  feet  of  Cicero,  and  Virgil, 
and  Tacitus,  the  sad  memories  of  buried  centuries  must  have  bowed  his 
spirit  in  solemn  and  sublime  thought.  He  was  in  the  city,  where  his 
youthful  fancy  had  so  often  wandered  ;  whose  history  had  been  the  study  of 
his  maturer  years/  That  history  was  tiow  to  be  gathered  only  from  the 
dusty  tomes  of  obscure  monks  and  tfce  ponderous  quartos  of  quarrelsome 
school-men,  and  was  fast  fading  away  from  the  remembrance  of  men.    To 
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rescue  from  oblivion  the  records  of  the  Roman  people,  to  throw  some  rays 
of  light  upon  the  dark  pathway  of  human  progress,  was  the  noble  design  of 
Gibbon.  Long  years  of  intense  study  and  toilsome  research  must  elapse ; 
but  those  years  passed  by,  and  the  name  of  Gibbon  was  enrolled  with  the 
names  of  Robertson  and  Hume,  in  the  triumvirate  of  British  historians. 

To  speak  at  length  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  great  work  of  Gibbon's 
life  is  not  our  present  purpose.  Its  want  of  simplicity  in  style ;  its  con- 
tempt for  female  character ;  its  obscenity  and  irreligion,  are  its  striking 
faults.  These  faults  would  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  other  historian  ;  but 
they  rise  in  the  balance,  when  they  are  weighed  against  the  profound 
philosophy,  the  wit,  the  imagery,  the  eloquence,  the  masterly  criticism,  all 
which  are  so  conspicuous  upon  every  page  of  the  work.  In  its  preparation, 
he  was  obliged  to  unclasp  and  decipher  piles  of  volumes  that  had  lain  un- 
touched for  centuries  in  the  monastery  or  the  library  ;  to  read  and  interpret 
inscriptions  upon  coins  and  medals,  upon  columns  and  arches;  to  weigh 
testimony,  various  and  oftentimes  conflicting,  and  from  a  mass  of  undigested 
materials  to  form  a  connected  and  perspicuous  narrative.  The  candid 
reader  of  Gibbon  will  probably  agree  with  Professor  Smyth,  when  he  says, 
that  "  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  must  always  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments  that  has  appeared  of  the  literary 
powers  of  a  single  mind  ;  and  its  fame  can  only  perish  with  the  civilization 
of  the  world." 

Men  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  severest  research,  can  form  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  varied  attainments  of  Gibbon.  The  Vindication  of  the 
XV.  and  XVI.  chapters,  admits  us  into  a  mere  alcove  of  the  vast  library  in 
which  he  toiled,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  almost  Herculean  labors  which 
he  delighted  to  perform.  The  memoranda  of  his  readings,  scattered  through- 
out his  journals  and  letters,  exhibit  him  in  admirable  contrast  with  Hume, 
whose  beauties,  careless  and  inimitable  though  they  be,  are  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  industry  and  historic  accuracy. 

How  far  the  classical  studies  of  Gibbon  contributed  to  the  corruption  of 
his  moral  sensibilities,  we  cannot,  of  course,  determine.  But  we  are  un- 
willing that  he  should  be  taken  as  an  example  of  their  legitimate  influence, 
and  as  constituting  an  argument  against  their  general  perusal.  If  a  minute 
and  long  continued  study  of  the  manners  and  literature  of  the  most  de- 
praved nations  of  Rome  may  have  vitiated  the  heart  of  an  avowed  infidel, 
we  ought  not,  for  this  reason,  to  pronounce  upon  the  ancient  authors  a  harsh 
and  indiscriminate  sentence.  We  should,  at  least,  remember  that  the 
Greek  orators  and  dramatists  are  quite  as  chaste  as  their  English  rivals  ; 
that  Terence  is  no  less  modest  than  Ben  Jonson,  and  that  Horace  and 
Virgil  will  not  suffer  in  the  comparison  with  Dry  den  and  Pope.  We  would 
not  defend  or  palliate — we  would  earnestly  condemn  impurity  in  any  writer  ; 
but  we  are  forced  to  allow  that  very  many  of  our  best  English  authors  have 
stained  their  works  with  thoughts  and  images  which  every  enlightened 
Christian  man  would  fain  blot  out  forever.  Let  students  be  guided  in  their 
classical  studies  by  able  and  judicious  instructors,  and  they  may  acquire  in- 
valuable discipline,  without  inhaling  into  their  moral  system  the  poisonous 
vapors  of  licentiousness. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Gibbon  acquired  his  unmeasured  and  wicked 
contempt  for  female  character,  we  have  not  spoken.  His  early  disappoint- 
ment in  love  had  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  more  refined  sensibilities 
of  his  heart;  and  his  intimacy  with  the  literary  classes  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis for  a  long  period  of  years,  was  not  adapted  to  inspire  respect  for 
the  more  worthy,  and,  to  a  virtuous  mind,  the  more  attractive  graces  of 
woman.  n 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  agencies  which  produced  the  fearful  result,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Gibbon  was  wanting  in  all  those  qualities  of  heart  which 
dignifj  a  moral  and  accountable  being.  In  his  political  course,  during  the 
time  in  which  he  sat  as  a"  silent  member1'  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  the  willing  slave  of  a  most  injudicious  and  unfortunate  ministry.  Obe- 
dient to  Lord  North,  the  man  who  was  familiar  with  the  colonial  history  of 
the  mightiest  empire  that  had  ever  existed,  violated  the  first  and  plainest 
principles  of  government,  and  contributed,  by  his  private  and  public  influ- 
ence, to  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  dominions,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  North  America. 

The  whole  course  of  this  remarkable  man  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of 
the  fact,  that  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  power  cannot  atone  for  the  ab- 
sence of  high  moral  and  religious  affections.  Geniu*,  mysterious  and  all- 
pervading  as  is  its  power,  cannot  change  the  unalterable  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  annihilate  the  everlasting  relations  of  man  to  his  maker.  It 
may,  in  the  frenzy  of  passion,  dash  its  puny  frame  against  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
but  it  will  perish  by  the  suicidal  blow ;  and  the  very  men  who  admired  its 
energy,  may  live  to  laugh,  or  to  weep,  over  its  unspeakable  folly.  Society 
has  interests  more  vital,  infinitely  more  important,  than  the  gratification  of 
taste,  or  the  pleasures  of  imagination.  It  can  dispense  with  these ;  but  it 
can  never  afford  to  resign  the  faith  in  God — the  hope  of  immortality — the 
reverence  for  truth  and  justice,  for  moral  purity  and  manly  integrity. 

We  have  spoken  of  Gibbon  ^s  he  deserves,  now  in  terms  of  praise,  and  now 
<£  censure;  and  we  leave  him,  with  the  exclamation  of  the  poet  Schiller  upon 
our  lips : 

**  Ob,  that  grcatne$s  always  were  good,  that  goodnesi  always  were  great .'" 
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PERIL  OF  DENIAL  TO  NATURAL  POWERS. 

Thk  natural  aim  of  a  decided  soul, 

Defrauded,  is  its  death  !     The  work  denied 

By  a  false  judgment,  by  the  world's  control, 
Which  bad  declared  the  genius  in  its  pride, 

The  whole  heart  sickens — from  the  day  departs 
Its  star  that  moved  to  energy  and  strife  ! 

This  lost,  the  moving  spirit  in  our  hearts 
Pines  still*  and  living,  has  no  use  in  life. 

One  stood  beside  me  in  my  school-boy  days 
Decreed  a  noble  conflict ; — but  in  vain, — 
They  bound  him,  a  born  eagle,  with  a  chain, 

Until  be  perish'd,  shorn  of  pride  and  praise. 

Some  few  words  when  we  parted,  and  they  spoke 
A  spirit  too  long  denied,  a  heart  too  quickly  broke. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

" As  they 

Wljom  we  have  left — we  change." 

Prometheus  Unbound. 

"  Encor^ine  henre  de  eonflYanoe, 

Encore  an  donleareux  ndkml 
Pui*  endon-toi  dans  l'eap^raitce, 

Poor  te  reveiller  dans  ton  Dim  f" 

Lamartink.— Hymne  de  la  Moil. 

•  •  The  struggle  was  at  last  ended.  The  sufferings  that  had  so  long 
known  no  relief,  defying  human  aid,  crushing  each  gleam  of  hope, — reached 
their  climax  and  termination.  The  restless  anguish,  that  day  after  day  had 
consumed  the  energies  of  my  frame,  ceased  suddenly  to  be  felt ;  and,  as  in  a 
moment,  the  dread  obscuration  wherewith  the  soul  was  clouded  by  the  mor- 
tal languor  of  disease — a  gloom,  ray  less  and  deepening — was  swept  away. 
The  doom  had  gone  forth.  The  spirit  clung  with  feebler  and  feebler  hold 
to  its  fast-failing  support — till  the  extremity  of  utter  weakness  dissolved  the 
bond.     The  conflict  was  over.     I  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 

But  consciousness  survived.  Nay ;  I  experienced,  in  the  act  of  dissolution, 
nothing  of  the  shock  and  interruption  of  life  I  had  always  been  taught  to 
anticipate.  It  was  a  change,  indeed,  but  a  natural,  regular,  and  progressive 
stage  in  the  economy  of  existence.  The  grasp  of  death,  which  I  had  awaited 
with  terror,  was  gentle  and  friendly  as  that  of  a  brother. 

Not  only  did  I  still  know  that  I  existed,  but  for  a  brief  space  I  retained  a 
vivid  perception  of  what,  at  the  moment  I  expired,  had  been  present  to  my 
senses.  The  curtained  and  dimly-lighted  room — the  melancholy  parapher- 
nalia of  a  death-bed — the  worn-out  looks  of  attendants — the  sorrow  of 
friends — the  agony  of  those  who  wept  my  loss — and,  last  lingered  on — the 
form  of  one  who  knelt  beside  me  in  grief  unspeakable,  clasping  my  d)  ing 
hand  in  -hers,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  mine,  with  their  expression  so  wild, 
so  imploring,  so  full  of  woe  and  despair — all  were  before  me.  I  cannot  tell 
how  long  these  ideas  remained ;  but  only  that  they  were  not  at  once  extin- 

fuished.  I  knew  that  my  eyes  had  closed  for  ever  on  the  things  of  earth.  I 
new,  too/  that  the  awed  spectators  of  the  last  solemn  scene  had  departed  ; 
that  silence  and  darkness  enwrapped  the  cold  clay ;  that  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing was  hushed ;  that  the  grave  was  opened  to  receive  its  new  tenant ;  that 
dust  returned  to  dust !  All  this  I  knew — not  by  the  series  of  successive 
impressions,  which  had  been  formerly  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
1  was  no  more  the  subject  of  what  is  called  sensation.  Nor  was  it  by  a 
mental  process  of  inference  from  what  had  been  formerly  within  my  cogni- 
zance ;  for  the  powers  of  reasoning  were  no  longer  in  activity.  It  was  as 
the  trace  or  shadow  of  what  I  had  known ;  an  evanescent  possession, 
grasped  for  one  brief  moment,  remembered  but  as  a  dream — then  passing 
swiftly  away.  I  could  hardly  determine  to  which  state  it  belonged,  except 
by  the  certainty  that  the  result  or  effect  of  former  sensations  was  not  ef- 
faced by  new  ones ;  Expiring,  like  ripples  in  the  still  water,  from  inherent  in- 
capacity to  abide  or  to  expand.  In  this  manner  I  knew  that  my  body  rested 
in  the  grave ;  that  I  was  numbered  with  the  departed.  But  how  long  had 
this  been  1  Had  the  tomb  but  just  closed  over  me— or  had  I  mouldered  for 
ages  among  the  pale  dead  %  I  could  not  tell.  All  conception  of  time,  save 
only  the  imperfect  and  shadowy  recollection  of  its  measured  progress  while 
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I  lived  on  earth,  had  vanished.  So  far  from  being  able  to  number  moments  as 
they  flew,  I  had  no  longer  the  power  even  to  apprehend  duration. 

I  had,  indisputably,  entered  upon  a  new  state  of  being.  That  I  existed 
— it  was  impossible  to  doubt ;  bat  in  what  part  of  God's  infinite  universe  did 
I  exist  ?  Was  I  on  earth,  or  in  Hades,  or  in  heaven  ?  How  far  had  I  jour- 
neyed in  passing  from  one  world  to  another  ]  The  thought  at  first  pressed 
upon  me  with  force ;  and  there  seemed  a  struggle  to  solve  the  mystery.  But 
this  was  only  for  an  instant  No  response  was  giv€n.  The  idea  of  space, 
like  that  of  time,  faded  as  a  fleeting  vision.  Both  belonged  to  a  physical 
organization — both  pertained  to  the  limited  sphere  I  had  quitted  forever. 
I  had  passed  the  portal  of  eternity,  and  time  was  no  more.  The  measureless 
being  of  the  soul — like  thought,  its  offspring — was  no  longer  under  the  con- 
trol of  space.  The  prison  walls  had  fallen  j  the  chain  was  broken ;  the  mor- 
tal had  put  on  immortality. 

v  It  was  not  at  once  that  the  spirit,  clogged  with  affections  of  earth, 
received  this  strange  knowledge.  It  came  like  the  first  faint  gleam  of 
dawn,  ripening  gradually  to  the  full  flood  of  noonday  light.  In  the  loss  or 
decease  of  many  faculties  which  had  pertained  to  a  previous  existence,  there 
was,  it  is  true,  a  bursting  forth  to  new  liberty — an  expansion  into  a  higher 
state — a  birth  into  heaven.  Yet  a  void  was  left,  which  even  the  enlarged 
apprehensions  of  the  soul  could  not  filL  I  had  a  sense  of  imperfection ;  I 
was  conscious  of  something  wanting  for  the  equilibrium  of  being.  This  con- 
sciousness was  abiding ;  and  then  I  felt  that  my  new  condition,  glorious  as  it 
was,  was  but  elementary  and  rudimental.  It  was  merely  the  germ  of  a  more 
elevated  and  perfect  life,  which  would  as  surely  arrive,  as  the  present  had 
overtaken  the  past  I  was  still  "  a  prisoner  of  hope.'1  In  losing  for  a  sea- 
son the  physical  part  of  my  nature,  I  had  become  disunited  from  all  the 
powers  dependent,  either  directly  or  remotely,  on  bodily  organization.  Not 
only  had  all  instincts  failed,  but  memory  also  was  in  quiescence ;  imagina- 
tion no  longer  roved  throughout  the  universe,  or  "  bodied  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown."  No  more  did  reason  compare  nor  weigh  in  her  intel- 
lectual balance,  nor  labor  to  work  out  her  harmonious  designs.  I  no  longer 
desired  or  acted ;  I  was  no  longer  a  creature  of  purpose  and  performance — 
of  enterprise  and  achievement. 

But  if  remembrances  of  things  earthly — not  at  once  utterly  annihilated 
by  arbitrary  and  supernal  power,  became  extinct  by  their  own  transitory  na- 
ture, like  visions  receding  into  the  past — not  thus  gradual  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  new  faculty  which  especially  marked  the  state  of  release  from  cor- 
poriety.  This  power,  native  to  the  soul — essential  to  its  existence — suspen- 
ded during  the  period  of  its  habitation  in  the  mortal  tenement — sprang  into 
instant  activity  at  the  stroke  of  death,  and  speedily  absorbed  all  else.  I 
mean  the  soul's  intuitive  perception  of  God.  How  can  language  express  it? 
How  can  human  understanding  attain  to  it?  Higher  than  heaven — 
deeper  than  hell — vast  as  eternity  !  At  once,  and  in  an  instant,  the  soul  to 
be  plunged,  as  it  were,  in  an  ocean  of  Deity ;  surrounded,  invaded,  permeated 
— possessed  !  no  form  nor  shape  seen,  no  voice  heard !  a  fathomless,  illimita- 
ble abyss !  a  presence  that  compasseth  infinity !  What  are  the  most  intense 
perceptions  of  mortal  sense — the  unclouded  sun  bursting  on  the  eyes  of  men 
— for  but  the  faintest  shadowing  forth  of  this  experience  ?  What  is  the  dull 
approximation  or  contact  of  matter  with  that  which  is  kindred  thereto— to 
this  wondrous  conjunction — the  rush  of  mind  to  mind,  when  the  wall  inter- 
vening is  removed  ? — to  the  up-springing  of  the  gleam  to  the  uncreated  source 
of  light — to  the  return  of  the  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it?* 

*  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  highest  archangel,  clothed  with  a  body,  however 
etherial  and  glorious  it  may  be,  is  farther  removed  from  the  Supreme  than  the  disembodied 
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The  soul  beheld  God ;  do  longer  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  face  to 
face.  I  "  knew,  even  as  I  was  known.1'  Yet,  in  this  unutterable  commin- 
gling, was  not  finite  nature  overwhelmed,  nor  absorbed,  nor  lost  ?  And  I 
saw  not  all, — if  it  be  not  blasphemous  to  speak  here  of  limitation.  With 
the  decease,  or  suspension,  of  the  percipient  and  reasoning  powers,  I  had 
lost  my  apprehension  of  the  eternity  and  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme. 
Those  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature  were,  for  some  mysterious  purpose, 
in  reserve.  His  greatness  and  power  incomprehensible,  were  held  in  abey- 
ance. The  fruition  of  the  knowledge  of  those  was  not  yet  It  was  not 
yet  permitted  me  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  praises  of  creation.  But  brighter 
than  ten  thousand  thousand  suns,  shone  on  the  opened  eyes  of  the  sou),  the 
Holiness  of  the  Lord  !  It  was  that  to  which  I  was  sentient  alone  and 
wholly.  It  was  that  which  enwrapped  me,  as  in  a  world-encircling  deluge 
of  flame.  I  saw  the  Love,  which  is  the  essential  being  of  God,  shining — 
— ever  shining — in  the  zenith  of  eternity — and  filling  heaven  and  earth.  I 
was  immersed  in  its  effulgence.  And  I  knew,  that  as  ages  rolled  on  ages 
away,  witnessing  the  rise  and  fall  of  material  systems,  the  employment  to 
which  Divine  Mercy  and  Wisdom  had  appointed  earth-enfranchised-souls — 
yea,  their  very  life — would  still  be  the  same — the  ineffable  contempla- 
tion  OF  THE   MORAL   NATURE   OF   DEITY  ! 

I  knew  also  that  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of 
those  called  dead  among  the  living  on  earth — stood,  like  me,  before  the 
throne.    They  as  well  as  I — 

"  Bat  by  to  love—did  apprehend  to  be" 

They  also— conscious  of  that  alone,  separate  from  all  things  else — were 
enfolded  and  enshroud  ed  in  the  light  that  beamed  from  the  divine 
countenance.  They  lived  unto  God.  There  was  no  voice  nor  speech 
among  them.  In  the  calm  of  primeval  silence — a  silence  that  was  the 
deepest  utterance  of  inconceivable,  incommunicable  blessedness — they 
were  ranged  according  to  the  rank  of  affinity  around  the  everlasting 
centre — towards  which  they  were  forever  tending.  And  over  all,  in 
solemn  and  eternal  benediction,  brooded  the  wings  of  infinite  love; 
while  "  the  promise  of  the  kingdom,'1  given  by  the  lips  of  a  Mediator, 
was  waited  for  by  the  countless  throng  of  the  redeemed. 

And  I  knew,  that  in  the  generations  which  were  to  come,  that  entire 
and  ceaseless  adoration  would  continue,  and  these  souls  would  draw  ever 
nearer  to  God ;  that  by  this  vision  of  His  moral  perfection — this  seven-fold 
blaze  of  His  glory — the  sustained  were  to  be  purged  into  purity ;  and  the 
orphaned  on  earth,  affiliated  by  faith  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  were  to  grow 
more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  Him,  till  the  perfect  union  should  be 
consummated.  Then — when  all  taint  or  imperfection  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  relation  complete, — when  the  moral  emotions  and  affections  of  the 
soul  have  found  and  clasped  forever  their  lawful  and  ultimate  object — when 
the  sanctification  began  by  faith  in  a  world  of  trial  and  sorrow,  is  finished 
by  the  sight  of  the  Invisible — in  that  serene  region  where  the  separated 
spirit  exists  without  perception  or  knowledge,  save  of  the  purity  and 
love  into  which  it  is  to  be  transformed — then  shall  come  the  end  of  all 
things.    Then  shall  the  soul  of  man,  invested  once  more  with  a  material 

soal,  because  be  cannot  enjoy  the  same  immediate  and  intuitive  perception  of  Deity,  while  re- 
ceiving impressions  through  a  material  medium. 

Or,  might  not  iho  possession  of  men  hy  evil  spirits,  permitted  in  former  times,  and  their  evi* 
dent  desire  to  animate  some  material  form,  he  attributed  to  their  wish  to  escape,  by  corporiety, 
from  this  conscioosucss  of  God,  which  most  to  them  have  been  bat  a  source  of  woe  f 
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but  a  glorified  body,— and  tbereby  recovering  the  completeness  of 
human  nature — receive  its  full  fruition  of  happiness;  inasmuch  as  its 
restored  powers,  its  capacities  for  action,  enjoyment  and  advancement, 
can  then  be  instrumental  only  to  its  endless  progress  in  the  knowledge— 
which  is  the  love — of  God. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

"  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

And  yet  we  check  and  chide 
The  airy  angels,  as  they  float  about  us. 
With  rules  of  so-called  wisdom,  till  they  grow 
The  same  tame  slaves  to  custom  and  the  world ! 
And,  day  by  day,  the  fresh,  frank  soul,  that  looked 
Wistfully  from  those  eyes,  and  smiling  played, 
'Mid  the  wild  roses  on  that  dimpled  cheek, 
And  modulated  all  those  eager  tones, 
And  danced  in  those  light  footfalls,  to  a  tune 
Heart-heard  by  them— inaudible  to  us, 
Folds  closer  its  pure  wings,  whereon  the  buds 
They  caught  in  Heaven,  already  pale,  and  pine. 
And  shrinks  amazed  and  scared  back  from  our  gaze  ? 
And  so  the  evil  grows.     The  graceful  flower 
May  have  its  own  sweet  way,  in  bud  and  bloom, 
May  drink  and  dare,  with  upturned  gaze,  the  light, 
Or  nestle  'neath  the  guardian  leaf,  or  wave 
Its  fragrant  bells  to  every  rover- breeze, 
Or  wreathe,  with  blushing  grace,  the  fragile  spray, 
In  bashful  loveliness  ; — the  wild  wood  bird 
May  plume  at  will  his  wings,  and  soar  or  sing ; — 
The  mountain-brook  may  wind  where'er  it  would — 
Dash  in  wild  music  down  the  deep  ravine, 
Or  rippling  drowsily  in  forest  hauots. 
Dream  of  the  floating  cloud — the  waving  flower. 
And  murmur  to  itself  sweet,  lulling  words, 
In  broken  tones.    How  like  the  faltering  speech 
Of  early  childhood  !  but  our  human  flowers — 
Our  soul-birds,  caged  and  pining,  they  must  sing 
And  grow,*— not  as  their  own,  but  our  caprice 
Suggests, — and  so  the  blossom  and  the  lay 
Are  but  half-bloom  and  music  at  the  best ; — 
And  if,  perchance,  some  brave  and  buoyant  soul. 
More  bold  or  less  forgetful  of  the  lessons 
God  taught  her  first,  disdain  the  rule — the  bar — 
And  wildly  beautiful,  rebellious  rise, 
How  the  hard  world — half-startled  from  itself 
Frowns  the  bright  wanderer  down,  or  turns  away 
And  leaves  her,  lonely,  in  her  upward  path  ! 
Thank  Qod  i  to  such  His  smile  is  not  denied. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NUMERATION. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  different  nations  have  distinct  languages— 
in  some  instances,  altogether  dissimilar — yet  all  agree  in  their  mode  of  num- 
bering, by  never  advancing  beyond  ten  without  beginning  anew,  and  thus 
combining  ten  and  ten,  and  tens  with  tens,  in  orderly  steps  to  millions. — 
Why  have  nations  been  restricted  to  the  number  ten  ?  This  question  may 
appear  of  no  practical  utility,  either  for  intellectual  amusement,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  ;  but  I  affirm  that  a  correct  answer  will  include  a  law  of 
mind  which  governs  our  religious,  moral  and  political  doctrines,  as  well  as 
our  mode  of  calculating  dollars.  The  popular  and  universal  answer  which 
philosophers  have  given,  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  "  Progress  of 
Physical  Science."     He  says : 

44  The  decimal  mode  of  numeration  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations— <• 
evidently  because  man  hapten  fingers,  and  because  men  were  in  the  habit  of  reck- 
oning on  the  fingers,  and  after  coming  to  an  end,  they  begin  again.  If  the  number  of 
the  fingers  had  been  twelve  instead  often,  the  mode  of  numeration  would  certainly 
have  been  duodecimal  instead  of  decimal ;  and  this  mode  would  have  had  its  con- 
veniences, which  the  decimal  mode  wants. * 

I  dissent  from  the  conclusion,  totally,  that  the  number  of  man's  fingers 
suggested  the  decimal  mode ;  and  I  will  try  to  prove  that,  to  number  things, 
and  to  distinguish  good  actions  from  others,  bad,  require  an  identical  mode 
of  thinking.  Numbers,  when  applied  to  things,  as,  1  tree,  2  trees,  are 
termed  concrete ;  but  when  unapplied,  as,  1,2,  3,  they  are  termed  abstract. 
Logicians  admit  that  numbers  were  and  are  acquired  first  in  the  concrete, 
before  the  abstract.  Therefore,  since  numbers  in  the  concrete  stand  first 
for  analysis,  and  thus  denote  an  adjunct  meaning  by  which  grammarians 
designate  them  adjectives,  it  follows  that  we  should  clearly  ascertain  whe- 
ther we  have  one  or  several  modes  of  comparison ;  for  under  some  modes  of 
comparison  our  method  of  numbering  must  be  constructed. 

B,  C, 

Longer,  Longest. 


•Shortest  ,  Shorter  ,  Short 

We  will  name  those  three  lines  successively,  A,  B,  C,  and  consider  each 
as  possessing  a  property  of  extension.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  that 
property,  we  see  that  B  is  longer  than  A,  and  C  is  the  longest  of  the  three. 
If  we  reverse  our  comparisons,  and  consider  C  as  short,  we  see  that  B  is 
shorter  than  C,  and  A  is  the  shortest  of  the  three.  A,  B,  C,  thus  denote  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison,  (as  they  are  named  by  grammarians,  though 
they  should  say  three  degrees  of  relation ;)  and  I  must  prove  that  those  de- 
grees are  confined  to  three,  and  thus  result  from  a  law  of  mind  which  gov- 
erns, accordingly,  our  mode  of  numbering. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  lines  which  differ  from  B  in  length,  must  be  longer 
or  shorter ;  hence,  three  degrees  exhaust  our  consecutive  comparisons,  for 
B  remains  unchanged,  whether  we  assume  it  \o  be  long  or  short.  This 
mode  of  comparison,  which  requires  two  reversed  degrees  of  relation  cor- 
relative to  a  condition  assumed,  includes  the  meaning  of  all  such  words  as 
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true,  false,  right,  wrong,  just,  and  unjust.  For  example :  the  following  pro- 
positions require  an  identical  mode  of  comparison  : 

All  lines  which  differ  from  B  in  length  must  be  longer  or  shorter. 

Every  assertion  must  be  true  or  false. 

In  the  first,  we  assume  that  the  condition  of  B  roust  be  both  long  and 
short,  according  as  we  reverse  our  comparisons ;  and  in  the  second,  we  as- 
sume that  every  assertion  must  agree  or  disagree  with  its  application. — 
Grammarians  say  that  such  words  as  true,  and  infinite, "  are  always,  literally, 
in  the  superlative  degree ;  because,  by  expressing  a  quality  in  the  highest 
degree,  they  carry  in  themselves  a  superlative  signification."  This  may  ap- 
pear plausible,  yet  it  is  very  unsound,  and  the  sophistry  lurks  in  the  mean- 
ing of  two  words — "  highest  degree.1'  The  author  saw  that  in  using  such 
words,  we  cannot  say  of  a  proposition,  it  is  most  true — hence  he  inferred 
that  all  such  adjectives  are  always  in  the  superlative  degree.  Whereas,  our 
inability  to  advance  to  a  degree  of  relation  which  increases  from  that  which 
is  already  true,  arises  from  this  fact — that  we  cannot  rationally  apply  such 
words  as  true,  perfect,  and  infinite,  unless  restricted  to  that  mode  of  com- 
parison which  requires  two  reversed  degrees  correlative  to  a  first  condition 
assumed.  That  such  words  as  infinite  are  always  in  the  comparative  de- 
gree, and  never  in  the  superlative,  may  require  a  further  illustration. 

When  we  say  long,  longer,  longest,  our  first  degree,  named  the  positive, 
is  assumed ;  then  the  comparative  and  superlative  consecutively  follow. — 
But  long  and  short  denote  degrees  which  are  first  apprehended  by  perceiv- 
ing two  reversed  things  correlative  to  a  first  condition  assumed.  Therefore, 
the  fundamental  mode  of  comparison — that  mode  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
others — consists  in  two  reversed  degrees  correlative  to  a  first,  and  which 
first  is  analogous  to  that  degree  which  grammarians  name  the  positive. 

In  the  aforesaid  example,  B  can  be  affirmed  the  longer  only  on  this  con- 
dition— that  A  was  admitted  to  be  long  before  B  was  compared  with  A ; 
then  C  is  compared  with  B  and  A.  Now,  this  principle  should  be  clearly 
understood — that,  in  any  number  of  consecutive  comparisons,  we  first  re- 
quire two  things,  one  of  which  is  assumed,  (»".  e.,  not  compared,)  and  by 
which  we  determine  the  other's  degree  of  relation.  Then,  if  we  annex  an- 
other degree,  we  introduce  a  new  element  into  our  comparisons,  which  may 
be  termed  the  correlative.  When  two  things  are  compared,  one  is  relative 
to  the  other ;  but  when  three  things  are  compared  consecutively,  each  is 
correlative  with  the  others.  This  distinction  between  relative  and  correla- 
tive, as  applied  to  numeration,  has  been  totally  disregarded  by  all  authors 
whose  works  I  have  read,  except  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  William  Hazlitt,  in 
his  Essay  on  Locke,  and  from  which  I  will  quote  in  due  time. 

A,  Bf  C,  D,  E. 


*  'Long,  Longer,         Longest* 

In  the  above  example  we  are  required  to  see  B  relative  to  A,  then  C  cor- 
relative with  B  and  A,  before  we  advance  to  D ;  we  then  find  that  A,  B,  C 
are  each  perceived  twice,  and  only  twice — whence  each  becomes  correla- 
tive, (t.  e.  reciprocally  relative.)  Now,  if  we  annex  D,  it  is  clear  that  A,  B, 
C,  D  must  each  be  seen  three  times  to  become  correlative  throughout  And 
if  we  annex  E,  then  each  must  be  seen  four  times  to  become  correlative  as 
aforesaid, — and  so  we  may  continue  annexing.  But  we  first  proved  that  a 
thing  is  only  seen  twice  to  become  correlative ;  therefore,  when  a  thing  is 
seen  three  or  more  times,  and  still  conceived  to  be  only  correlative,  it  is 
seen  absurdly  and  in  contradiction  to  a  law  of  mind  which  universally  go- 
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verns  our  comparisons,  by  confining  them  to  three  degrees  of  relations. — 
Thus  much  appeared  necessary  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  three 
modes  of  comparison,  and  to  prove  that  all  agree  in  having  only  three  de- 

grees  of  relation.     Under  that  law,  the  mathematician's  "  celebrated  pro- 
lem  of  the  three  bodies11  must  be  arranged,  and  a  theologian's  trinity — for 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  their  trinity, — and  innumerable  other  triple  parts 
of  knowledge,  including  all  the  axioms  of  geometry. 
Hazlitt  very  truly  says : 

"  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Locke  should  rank  among  simple  ideas  that  of  number, 
which  he  defines  to  be  the  idea  of  unity  repeated.  But  how  this  idea  of  succes- 
sive or  distinct  units  can  ever  give  the  idea  of  repetition,  unless  the  fonner  in- 
stances ore  borne  io  mind,  I  cannot  conceive.  There  might  be  a  transition  from 
one  unit  to  another,  but  no  addition  or  aggregate  formed.  As  well  might  we  sup- 
pose that  a  body  of  an  inch  diameter,  by  shifting  from  place  to  place,  might  en- 
large its  dimensions  to  a  foot  or  a  mile,  as  that  a  succession  of  units,  perceived 
separately,  should  produce  the  complex  idea  of  number.  The  natural  fool  that 
Mr.  Hobbes  speaks  of  may  be  supposed  to  observe  every  stroke  of  the  clock,  and 
nod  to  it,  or  soy  one,  one,  one  ;  bat  he  could  never  know  what  hour  it  strikes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hobbes,  without  the  use  of  those  names  of  order,  one,  two,  three, 
Ac.,  nor,  according  to  my  notion,  without  the  help  of  that  orderly  understanding 
which  first  invented  those  names,  and  comprehends  their  meaning.  On  the  ma- 
terial hypothesis,  the  mind  can  have  but  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  the  idea  of  num- 
ber could  never  enter  into  it." 

Hazlitt  might  have  added,  that  all  mathematicians,  without  an  exception, 
have  written  as  erroneously  about  numeration  as  Mr.  Locke  himself. 

Before  we  dispute  about  an  effect  we  should  first  know  what  it  is.  What 
do  1,  2,  3  represent,  when  applied  to  1  tree,  2  trees,  3  trees  ?  They  denote 
the  place-properties  of  trees  when  perceived  correlative,  according  to  a  mode 
of  comparison  wherein  we  consecutively  advance  from  a  place  assumed. — 
And  since  all  things  possess  a  place-property,  numbers  can  be  applied  to  all. 
A  single  method  of  producing  an  effect  must  precede  a  compound  method 
of  producing  like  effects,  because  the  last  is  composed  of  the  first.  Our 
mode  of  numbering  is  a  compound ;  therefore  every  language  includes  a 
prior  method  to  numbering,  whereby  things  are  seen  correlative  by  means  of 
their  place-properties.  In  the  English  language,  the  following  words  com- 
prise that  prior  mode : 

,  This,  That,  Yon. 

Thi$  man  zxi&Jirst  man  are  different  phrases  only  so  far  as  this  vndjirst 
belong  to  two  methods  of  performing  acts  alike.  This,  that  and  yon  com- 
prise a  mode  of  themselves,  therefore  it  has  an  end  ;  first,  second  and  third 
belong  to  a  method  without  end,  nevertheless  both  methods  have  a  like  be- 
ginning; and  the  one  which  has  an  end,  so  far  as  it  extends,  agrees  with  the 
other  which  is  endless.  The  mere  practice  of  that  simple  mode,  being  in- 
cluded under  a  law  of  mind  which  governs  all  men's  comparisons  of  all 
things,  would  direct  nations  to  construct  modes  of  numbering,  necessarily 
identical  in  their  fundamental  principles.  They  could  differ  only  in  the 
symbols  or  characters  used  in  notation,  and  in  their  extent  of  combination. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  present  the  various  kinds  of  symbols 
which  mankind  have  used  in  notation.  1  have  proved  that  when  things  are 
seen  correlative,  three  are  seen  in  relation  to  each  other ;  then,  if  we  annex 
another  three,  we  introduce  a  new  element  into  our  comparisons,  which 
may  be  termed  the  element  of  combination.    Consequently,  every  mode  of 

numbering  presupposes  that  a  given  collection  of  things  must  be  seen  cor- 

y  g 
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relatively,  and  thus  consecutively  combined  into  a  whole,  or  aggregate. — 
Our  mode  of  combining  must  accord  with  our  prior  mode  of  seeing  things 
correlatively  placed,  because  combination  includes  correlation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  number  nine  among  all  nations  denotes  the  first  combination  of 
things  when  seen  correlatively  placed  ;  one  three  relative  to  another,  and 
both  correlative  to  a  third  three.  Hence  all  nations  actually  stop  or  inclose 
their  numbers  at  9 ;  and  they  do  so  inevitably,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of 
mind  which  universally  governs  their  comparisons.  Ten  (10)  literally  means 
one  inclosure,  and  town,  tun,  and  ten  are  all  derived  from  one  root.  Town 
formerly  signified  a  collection  of  houses  surrounded  by  a  wall.  {See  Home 
Tooke's  Diversion*  of  Purley.) 

1,        2,        3,        4,        5,        6,        7,        8,        9. 

The  above  figures  denote  our  numbering  to  the  extent  of  nine.  The  first 
is  named  the  unit  by  arithmeticians,  but  unit  is  a  very  vague  term — being 
often  confounded  with  unity,  and  oneness,  and  other  relations.  Still  it  con* 
veys  an  important  meaning  when  we  arrive  at  it  naturally  in  its  proper 
place.  All  the  above  figures  are  first  acquired  by  reading  them  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  and  the  scale  is  constructed  by  simply  seeing  things  cor- 
relative, and  thus  consecutively  combining  them  so  that  each  figure  in  suc- 
cession shall  denote  its  own  degree  of  relation  and  all  previously  ascertain- 
ed. Observe,  that  each  successive  figure  from  the  beginning  represents 
not  merely  its  own,  but  also  several  other  degrees  of  relation ;  and  how 
could  man's  fingers  have  suggested  the  mode  of  combining  those  degrees  ? 
All  arithmeticians  answer,  because  man  has  ten  fingers ;  but  logicians  might 
retort,  that  such  an  answer  is  merely  begging  the  question.  They  may  as 
truly  say,  that  a  man  stops  at  ten  because  he  had  previously  ten  about  him, 
and  that  previous  ten  was  born  in  him  or  to  him,  like  his  legs,  and  not  the 
result  of  any  mode  of  comparison.  But  I  have  proved  that  ten  must  result 
from  comparisons ;  therefore,  to  compare  the  conclusion  of  ten  with  the 
concluded  number  of  man's  fingers,  we  merely  obtain  the  quality  of  two 
results  or  sums.  Accordingly,  all  ignorant  persons  who  use  their  fingers  in 
relation  to  numbers  are  addicted  to  reckon  with  them — not  merely  to  num 
ber. 

The  scale  of  numbers  aforesaid  clearly  indicates  that  the  man  who  first 
constructed  it  was  a  patient  thinker.  He  was  familiar  with  a  state  of  mind 
and  could  thoroughly  analyze  it,  and  which  is  composed  of  several  distinct 
perceptions  appertaining  almost  simultaneously  to  one  thing ;  yet  we  speak 
as  though  we  have  only  one  perception  of  such  a  complex  thing.  He  had 
previously  been  familiar  with  seeing  heaps  or  collections  correlative  to  each 
other ;  his  next  step  was  to  combine  those  collections  as  far  as  he  could 
correlatively,  without  assuming  a  new  beginning  ;  and  he  thus  naturally 
arrived  at  nine.  To  distinguish  that  9  from  his  second  9,  he  quite  as  na- 
turally reversed  his  former  mode,  and  used  two  symbols  to  denote  the  first 
nine  inclosed,  thus  10,  which  means  one  combined  collection.  Having  ad* 
vanced  thus  far,  all  future  progress  was  easy,  for  he  had  only  to  combine 
9  again,  and  then  say  two  tens,  or  20,  and  so  repeatedly  to  one  hundred. 

Now,  unit  denotes  a  degree  of  relation  not  comprehensible  till  seen  cor- 
relative with  ten  and  hundred.  Unit,  ten,  hundred,  denote  degrees  of  rela- 
tion, not  merely  of  single  things,  but  of  single  combinations  seen  correla- 
tively. 

999. 

Those  represent  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  and  9  thus  occupies  the 
unit's  place  as  naturally  as  it  stands  in  the  ten's  and  the  hundred's  place. 
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111,111,111. 

Those  figures  are  read  as  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  one  hundred 
and  eleven  thousands  one  hundred  and  eleven.  Observe,  that  I  thrice  re- 
peated one  hundred  and  eleven ;  and  as  we  continue  to  annex  triple  ones 
so  we  must  continue  to  repeat  one  hundred  and  eleven,  one  hundred  and 
eleven,  and  merely  unite  a  new  name  to  each  successive  one  hundred 
and  eleven.  Thus  all  progress  in  all  modes  of  notation,  howsoever  ex- 
tensive, is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  first  principles  which  govern  our 
most  simple  comparisons.  The  very  figures  of  notation  are  distributed 
into  threes  by  arithmeticians,  and  thus  afford  a  striking  contradiction  to 
their  first  principle  assumed,  that  ten  fingers  suggested  the  combination 
of  numbers.  Whereas  my  first  principles  carry  me  onward  without  any 
end,  and  without  a  contradiction. 

In  the  arithmetic  of  Lacroix  we  find  the  following  pernicious  instruction. 
The  translator  says :  "  In  the  number  thirty-three,  which  is  written  33,  we 
see  the  figure  3  repeated — but  each  time  with  a  different  value.  The  value 
of  the  3  on  the  left  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  value  of  that  on  the  right/' 
The  author  alludes  to  the  degrees  of  relation  denoted  by  thirty  and  three  in 
a  consecutive  progression  from  a  first  one  assumed,  and  he  thus  confounds 
a  compounded  equality  of  relative  things  with  a  consecntive  increase  of  the 
same.  He  first  assumes  that  a  3  is  great,  then  he  says  that  thirty  is  ten 
times  greater  than  3,  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  Thirty  is  only  9  times 
greater  than  three,  though  it  is  ten  times  as  great.  Assume  any  figure  we 
please,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  we  please,  then  each  figure  on  the  left  will 
always  be  nine  times  greater  than  the  next  figure  on  the  right,  because  the 
figure  on  the  right  is  the  measure  («.  e.  a  relative  part)  of  the  figure  on  the 
left.  It  is  surely  clear  that  a  gallon  is  not  four  times  more  than  a  quart,  but 
only  four  times  as  much. 

The  error  thus  exposed,  perhaps  may  be  found  in  all  arithmetics,  and  viti- 
ates the  instruction  of  arithmeticians.  To  speak  of  a  compounded  equality, 
as  the  aforesaid  author  evidently  does,  we  confuse  a  pupil's  mind  with  mul- 
tiplication while  we  are  falsely  explaining  numeration.  Whereas,  we  should 
commence  with  things  seen  correlatively,  then  combined  accordingly — be- 
ing always  explained  in  correlative  progression. 

Effects  must  have  a  cause,  and  the  properties  of  3  and  9  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  of  any  of  the  numbers.  If  we  multiply  any  number 
by  9,  the  product  will  be  nine  or  nines  by  simply  adding,  thus :  9  times  3 
are  27,  then  2  and  7  are  9 ;  9  times  17  are  153,  then  1  and  5  and  3  are 
9.  If  we  make  a  weight  of  1  pound,  another  of  3,  another  of  9,  another 
of  27,  and  another  of  81 ,  we  shall  have  five  weights  with  which  we  can 
weigh  more  various  quantities  than  with  any  other  five  weights  conceiv- 
able. These  are  truths,  and  they  are  such  because  products  from  3  and 
9  are  the  compounded  combinations  of  correlative  things,  when  each  com- 
bination is  correlatively  unbroken,  in  conformity  with  a  law  of  mind 
which  universally  governs  our  comparisons.  To  farther  corroborate  my 
analysis  of  numeration,  I  would  refer  to  the  well-known  rule  of  proving 
a  product  of  multiplication,  by  extracting  all  the  nines  and  multiplying 
remainders. 

Dr.  Johnson  says : 

"  The  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it  is  even  observed  by  the  birds 
of  passage,  and  by  nations  who  have  raised  their  minds  very  little  above  animal 
instinct.  There  are  human  beings  whose  language  does  not  supply  them  with 
words  by  which  they  can  number  four ;  but  I  have  read  of  none  that  have  not 
names  for  day  and  night— for  summer  and  winter." 
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Surely  such  beings  had  fingers  as  we  have;  therefore  he  who  builds 
his  science  of  numbers  on  ten  fingers,  must  confess  that  such  tribes  had 
each  only  one-third  sufficient  sense  to  comprehend  all  one's  fingers. — 
Dean  Swift's  analysis  of  zeal,  in  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  is  strictly  ana- 
logous to  the  solution  of  ten,  as  performed  by  arithmeticians.  He  de- 
clares that  a  notion  became  a  word,  and  the  word  during  a  hot  summer 
ripened  into  a  substance. 

A  geographical  view  of  the  world  declares : 

"  It  is  diverting  to  observe  Kamtschadales  when  they  reckon  above  ten  ;  for, 
having  counted  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  they  clap  them  together,  which  signifies 
ten.  Then  they  begin  with  their  toes  and  count  twenty ;  after  which  they  are 
quite  confounded,  and  cry  *  meteha  V — that  is,  where  shall  J  take  more  V* 

Such  historical  extracts  confound  the  meaning  of  a  number  with  a  sum. 
A  man  must  learn  to  number  before  he  can  reckon,  because  reckoning 
includes  addition,  and  often  subtraction.  Addition  includes  numeration, 
but  numeration  does  not  include  addition ;  subtraction  includes  numera- 
tion and  addition,  but  numeration  and  addition  do  not  include  subtrac- 
tion. They  are  the  three  fundamental  consecutive  rules  of  all  arithme- 
tic, and  closed  in  obedience  to  a  universal  law  of  mind. 

In  my  analysis  of  numeration,  I  first  used  the  relative,  then  the  correla- 
tive, and  thirdly  and  lastly,  the  element  of  combination ;  and  he  who  ac- 
quires numbers  without  being  conscious  of  those  three  elements,  must  be 
allowed  to  use  them  according  to  that  rule  by  which  a  parrot  learns  to  talk. 

We  speak  of  common  things  (for  example,  coal)  as  being  each  literally 
one,  and  not  as  several  particles  agglutinated ;  but  the  chemist  analyzes 
them  and  finds  each  a  compound.  Accordingly  we  use  common  words,  like 
numeration,  as  though  each  can  denote  only  one  perception ;  but  a  meta- 
physician analyzes  them,  and  finds  that  the  meaning  of  each  is  complex,  yet 
acquired  under  such  simple  laws,  and  so  consecutively,  that  the  most  care- 
less mind  will  associate  extensive  combinations  without  being  conscious  of 
their  complexity. 

As  an  experimentum  cruris,  I  would  refer  to  the  natural  scale  of  music, 
for  I  contend  that  a  musician's  scale  and  an  arithmetician's  mode  of  nu- 
meration are  results  alike  under  one  law.    A  writer  says : 

"  We  change  the  mode  at  every  time  when  we  moderate  three  notes  in  suc- 
cession. It  ought  not,  then,  any  longer  to  surprise  us  that  we  feel  some  diffi- 
culty while  we  ascend  the  scale  in  singing  three  tones  in  succession,  because  this 
is  impracticable  without  changing  the  mode  ;  and  if  we  pause-  in  the  same  mode, 
the  fourth  sound  above  the  first  note  will  never  be  higher  than  a  semitetie  above 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it" 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,"  says: 

"  Whether  this  triform  nature  of  the  cadence,  and  its  exclusion  from  the  cur- 
rent melody,  proceed  from  the  habit  of  the  musical  scale  on  the  ear,  similar  to 
that  which  prevents  a  greater  rise  than  of  three  tones,  or  whether  these  circum- 
stances are  resolvable  into  some  hidden  instinct  of  the  voice,  I  will  not  determine.'" 

He  also  says : 

'<  We  may  perhaps  prudently  despair,  that  even  the  keenest  inquiry  will  teach 
us  the  reason  why  the  melody  of  speech  is  prone  to  the  diatonic  progression,  and 
why  the  voice  so  accurately  falls  in  with  the  definite  intervals  of  the  musical  scale." 

rr»t  t_  it     i  ,•  ..    i    .      Digitized  by  VjOCK 

1  nese  authors  allude  to  diatonic  melody,  which  is  a  term  of  music  to  de- 
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note  degrees  of  relation  consecutively,  and  I  trust  I  have  proved  that  all 
such  degrees  cannot  be  apprehended,  except  conformable  to  the  same  law 
that  governs  our  mode  of  numeration.     Dr.  Lardner  says : 

"  Sounds,  in  order  to  be  musical,  must  be  caused  by  a  continued  succession  of 
equal  and  regular  vibrations  of  the  air  produced  by  the  sounding  body.1' 

If  I  understand  the  Doctor,  he  is  certainly  wrong.  In  singing  a  musical 
note,  we  begin  gently  to  emit  pulsations  of  air,  then  we  increase,  and  gradu- 
ally finish  ;  hence  a  note  is  a  kind  of  fluid  swell,  which  contains  within  itself 
degrees  otinteniity.  And  all  correlative  combinations  of  notes  must  accord 
with  the  vanishing  nature  of  a  single  note. 

We  may  commence  from  any  note  we  please  as  the  sound  first  assumed, 
then,  in  ascending  the  scale,  we  can  only  produce  two  notes  correlative  to 
the  first ;  but  those  three  notes  must  have  a  vanishing  effect  agreeably  with 
a  single  note,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  melodious  in  their  ascension. — 
Therefore,  the  fourth  note  in  the  natural  scale  is  necessarily  a  semitone, 
which  gives  the  requisite  vanishing  effect  to  the  three  prior  ones.  A  gram- 
marian's three  degrees  differ  from  a  musician's  three  only  so  far  as  their 
first  assumptions  are  of  a  different  nature. 

When  I  listen  to  some  tunes,  I  conceive  that  I  hear  a  rattling  crowd  of 
notes,  forming  one  combination,  with  a  gradual  rise  and  a  vanishing  fall,  in 
accordance  with  music's  loneliest  note.  Such  tunes  pass  by  me  as  a  windy 
refinement,  which  makes  me  feel  that  simplicity  is  the  garb  of  all  truly  use- 
ful, beautiful  or  sublime.  Play  a  purely  plaintive  air  to  entrance  me  in  bliss, 
till  joy  finds  relief  in  tears,  then  you  may  pause  till  I  call  you  again,  and  so 
tune  my  life  for  heaven. 


SONNET. 


THE  9TEDOGLK  OF  ENDOWMENT  WITH  FORTUNE. 

When  thou  shalt  put  my  name  upon  the  tomb, 
Write  under  it,  "  here  lies  the  weariest  man 
That  ever  struggled  with  a  wayward  ban, 

The  victim  from  his  birth-hour  to  a  doom 

That  made  all  nature  war  against  his  will. 
Made  profitless  his  toil,  its  fruits  denied 

To  patient  courage  and  ambition  still, 
His  tasks  decreed,  his  industry  decried, 

And  left  him  weary  of  the  sun,  whose  flight. 

Brought  him  the  gloom  without  the  peace  of  night 

His  toilsome  pathway  ever  was  uphill, 
A  hill  forever  growing, — still  his  draught 

Was  water  in  a  sieve  that  could  not  fill. 

And  bitter  was  his  cup,  or  drunk,  or  left  unquafTd." 
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THE  BBD  ROSE. 
A  TALE   OF   THE  WAR  IN   LA  VENDEE, 

FBOM  THB  FRENCH  OF  A>  WJKAB. 

Whoever,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  December,  1793,  bad  walked  from 
the  town  of  Olisson,  toward  the  village  of  Saint  Crepin,  and,  on  the  way 
thither,  from  the  ridge  of  the  hill  whose  base  is  laved  by  the  Maine,  had 
looked  down  into  the  valley  below,  would  have  witnessed  a  singular  spec- 
tacle. 

There,  along  the  dusky  horizon,  had  he  looked  for  the  village,  which  lay 
half-concealed  amid  the  trees,  he  would  have  seen  three  or  four  columns  of 
smoke,  which,  isolated  at  the  base,  spreading  and  uniting  as  they  ascended, 
formed  a  dark  canopy,  and,  moved  by  the  damp  west  wind,  rolled  slowly  on- 
ward to  mingle  with  the  clouds,  which  hung  low  and  threatening  over  the 
earth.  He  would  have  seen  how  the  pillars  of  this  fearful  vault  by  degrees 
became  tinged  with  red — how  the  smoke  was  scattered,  while  tongues  of 
fire  leaped  from  the  roof,  now  winding  spiral-formed,  now  stooping,  and  now 
towering  aloft  like  burning  columns. 

From  time  to  time,  as  a  roof  fell  in,  he  would  have  heard  a  deadened 
crash;  he  would  have  seen  a  brighter  glow,  with  a  thousand 'crackling 
sparks ;  and  by  the  blood-red  light  of  the  spreading  fire,  have  beheld  sol- 
diers— have  seen  the  flashing  of  their  weapons — have  heard  their  cries  and 
laughter ;  then  would  he  have  shuddered  and  exclaimed,  "  God  help  us ! 
an  army  has  fired  a  village,  to  warm  themselves  by  the  flames." 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  Republican  brigade  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
men,  who,  having  found  the  village  of  Saint  Crepin  deserted,  had  set  fire  to 
it  to  satiate  their  vengeance.  A  single  isolated  hut  had  been  spared  from 
the  flames ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  even  endeavored  to  protect  it  from  the  ra- 
ging element.  Two  sentinels  stood  before  the  door,  while  orderly-officers 
and  adjutants  passed  in  and  out,  bringing  and  receiving  orders. 

He  who  gave  these  orders  was  a  young  man,  apparently  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  his  hair,  parted  upon  his  forehead,  fell  in  long, 
fair  curls  down  his  cheeks ;  his  features  and  mien  wore  that  impress  of  mel- 
ancholy which  is  so  often  stamped  upon  those  who  are  destined  to  an  early 
death.  His  blue  cloak  but  partially  concealed  his  person,  so  that  the  sym- 
bols of  his  rank — the  epaulettes  of  a  general,  were  visible.  Leaning  over  a 
table,  upon  which  lay  a  map  of  the  country,  he  was  busied,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  in  tracing  out  the  road  to  be  pursued  by  his  soldiers.  It  was  General 
Marceau,  who,  three  years  later,  met  his  death  at  Altenkirchen. 

"  Alexander  !"  he  exclaimed,  partly  raising  himself — "  Alexander,  ever- 
lasting sleeper  !  are  you  dreaming  of  St.  Domingo,  that  you  cannot  wake  ?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  V*  cried  the  individual  thus  accosted,  as  he  sprang 
up  in  haste,  almost  striking  his  head  against  the  roof  of  the  chamber. — 
"  What  is  the  matter  I — is  the  enemy  approaching  f" 

"  No — but  an  order  from  General  Westerman  has  just  reached  us." 

While  his  comrade  read  the  order  which  he  handed  to  him,  Marceau 
gazed  with  child-like  curiosity  upon  the  powerful  proportions  of  the  gigan- 
tic mulatto  who  stood  before  him.    He  was  a  man  of  about  twenty-eight 
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yean  of  age,  with  short,  curly  hair,  brown  complexion,  open  brow,  white 
teeth,  and  whose  almost  supernatural  strength  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  They  had  seen  him  cleave  in  battle  the  head  of  a  hostile 
cuirassier,  through  helmet  and  skull,  down  to  his  very  cuirass ;  when  his 
horse  ran  with  him  on  parade,  they  had  seen  him  press  the  headstrong  ani- 
mal to  suffocation  by  the  strength  of  his  knees.  It  was  General  Alexander 
Dumas.* 

"  Who  brought  this  order  ?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  The  representative  of  the  people— Delmar." 

"  Well— and  where  are  the  poor  devils  assembling  ?" 

"  In  a  wood,  a  league  and  a  half  from  here.  Look  at  the  map ; — here  is 
the  place." 

"  Yes — but  neither  ravines,  nor  mountains,  nor  felled  trees  are  marked 
out  upon  the  map — nor  a  thousand  other  obstacles  which  bar  the  road ;  so 
that  we  can  scarce  find  our  way  by  day-light.  Accursed  country,  where, 
besides  this,  it  is  always  cold !" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Maroeau,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  with  his  foot, 
and  pointed  to  the  blazing  village — "  go  out  and  warm  yourself.  Halloo! 
what  is  the  matter,  citizens  ?" 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  group  of  soldiers,  who,  in  searching  for 
plunder,  had  ransacked  a  kind  of  stall  which  joined  the  hut,  occupied  by 
the  generals,  and  had  there  discovered  a  Vendean  peasant  who  appeared  to 
be  so  drunk  that,  in  all  probability,  he  had  not  been  able  to  accompany  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  in  their  retreat.  Imagine  a  boor,  whose  face,  cov- 
ered by  his  long  hair,  bore  the  stamp  of  stupidity,  dressed  in  his  ordinary 
apparel,  with  a  gray  jacket  and  slouched  hat,  and  apparently  so  intoxicated 
as  to  have  lost  all  command  of  his  senses.  Maroeau  put  a  few  questions  to 
him,  but  the  wine  which  he  had  swallowed,  and  his  patois,  rendered  his  re- 
plies almost  unintelligible.  He  was  about  to  hand  him  over  to  the  soldiers 
for  their  amusement,  when  General  Dumas  suddenly  directed  every  one  to 
leave  the  chamber ;  then  following  them  with  his  friend,  he  gave  orders  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  confined  in  the  hut.  The  boor  was  standing  at  the 
threshold ;  they  pushed  him  in ;  he  stumbled  against  the  wall,  tottered  for 
a  moment  on  his  bending  knees,  and  then  falling  at  his  length,  lay  motion- 
less. A  sentinel  was  stationed  without,  but  they  did  not  think  of  securing 
the  window. 

"  In  an  hour  we  shall  be  able  to  commence  our  march,"  said  General 
Dumas  to  Marceau. — "  We  have  a  guide." 

"  Whom  ?" 

"  That  fellow !" 

"  Yes;  if  we  wait  until  to-morrow  he  might  answer;  for  what  he  has 
drank  contains  at  least  four  and  twenty  hours'  sleep." 

Dumas  smiled.  "  Come  with  me,"  he  said,  and  led  his  friend  to  the 
stall  in  which  the  peasant  had  been  discovered.  A  thin  partition  separated 
the  stall  from  the  hut,  through  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  which  they  could 
see  and  hear  everything  that  passed  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  boor  was 
confined.     "  Here  !"  added  Dumas,  softly,  "  observe  what  passes." 

Marceau  obeyed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  distinguish  the 
prisoner,  as  the  latter  had  accidentally  fallen  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
chamber.  Upon  looking  around  for  his  colleague,  he  found  that  he  had  dis- 
appeared. As  he  turned  his  glance  again  to  the  interior  of  the  hut,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  prisoner  made  a  slight  movement. 

In  a  few  moments  the  boor  opened  his  eyes,  gaping  like  a  man  who  has 
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just  awakened  from  a  profound  sleep.  A  singular  expression  of  satisfaction 
passed  across  his  face  when  he  saw  that  he  was  alone.  Marceau  was  now 
sensible  that  he  would  have  been  outwitted  by  this  man,  but  for  the  pene- 
tration of  General  Dumas.  He  redoubled  his  attention,  therefore.  The 
prisoner's  face  had  resumed  its  former  expression ;  his  eyes  were  closed ; 
his  movements  were  like  those  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  fall  asleep  again ; 
with  one  hand  he  grasped,  as  if  by  accident,  a  leg  of  the  table  upon  which 
lay  the  map  and  General  Wester  man's  order,  jostled  it,  and  everything  fell 
in  confusion  upon  the  floor.  The  sentinel  opened  the  door  and  thrust  in  his 
head ;  bat  on  seeing  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  called  with  a  laugh  to 
his  companions,  "  It  is  the  citizen  ; — he  has  been  dreaming  a  little."  The 
latter  heard  him  ;  his  eyes  were  unclosed,  and  a  threatening  glance  follow- 
ed the  soldier.  He  then  snatched  up  the  paper  which  contained  the  order, 
and  hastily  concealed  it  in  his  bosom. 

Marceau  held  his  breath ;  his  right  hand  reached  toward  the  hilt  of  his  sa- 
bre, and  his  led  supported  his  brow  as  he  leaned  against  the  partition.  The 
subject  of  his  observations  had  turned  upon  his  side.  With  his  knees  and 
elbows  he  slowly  pushed  himself  towards  the  door ;  but,  through  the  crevice 
between  the  threshold  and  the  door,  he  beheld  the  feet  of  the  sentinel  who 
was  stationed  without,  and  he  now  crept  carefully  toward  the  window ; 
when  a  few  feet  distant  from  this,  he  grasped  after  a  weapon  that  he  wore 
concealed  in  his  bosom,  crouched,  and  with  a  leap  like  that  of  the  Jaguar, 
bounded  through  the  casement  and  lighted  on  his  feet  without. 

Marceau  uttered  a  cry,  for  he  had  neither  foreseen  this  way  of  escape 
nor  could  he  now  prevent  it.  Another  cry  answered  to  his  own  ;  but  this 
sound  was  that  of  wrangling  and  cursing.  The  Vendean,  to  wit,  as  he  leaped 
from  the  window,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  General  Dumas.  He  made 
a  quick  pass  at  him  with  his  knife ;  but  Dumas  seized  him  by  the  wrist, 
and  bent  the  prisoner's  arm  toward  his  breast.  But  a  thrust,  and  the  latter 
had  fallen  by  his  own  weapon. 

"  I  promised  you  a  guide/'  said  Dumas  to  Marceau,  who  came  running 
toward  him ;  "  here  he  is ;  and  in  my  opinion  he  is  a  very  serviceable  one. 
I  might  have  you  shot,  knave,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  boor,  "  but  it 
suits  me  better  to  let  you  live.  You  have  overheard  our  conversation,  but 
you  shall  not  repeat  it  to  those  who  have  employed  you.  Citizens !"  he  cried 
to  the  soldiers,  "  two  of  you  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  march  with  him  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  If  he  make  the  slightest  movement  to  escape,  or 
to  lead  us  astray,  send  a  bullet  through  his  head,  and  toss  him  over  the 
hedge." 

The  troops  lay  scattered  around,  here  and  there,  warming  themselves  by 
the  ashes,  which,  but  an  hour  or  two  before,  had  composed  a  village.  A  few 
orders,  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  collected  the  dispersed  soldiers,  and  the  mass 
set  itself  in  motion.  It  formed  into  a  dark  column  as  it  trod  the  hollow  way 
which  separates  Saint  Crepin  from  Montfaucon  ;  and  when  the  moon  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  gleamed  for  a  moment  upon  the  gliding  bayonets, 
a  spectator  would  have  thought  that  he  beheld  an  enormous  black  serpent, 
whose  glistening  scales  glanced  through  the  gloom  of  night,  asit  wound 
along  amid  the  hills. 

The  march  had  lasted  for  half  an  hour  ;  the  peasant  who  guided  them, 
closely  watched  by  his  companions,  listened  to  every  sound.  Soon  a  rust- 
ling was  heard  in  the  bushes  at  their  side.  The  head  of  the  column  stopped 
at  once.  "  Who  is  there  ?"  cried  several  voices.  No  answer  followed,  and 
the  boor  said,  laughing,  "  It  is  a  hare  starting  from  its  form."  At  times, 
the  two  soldiers  thought  they  saw  something  in  advance  of  them — but  what, 
they  could  not  distinguish  j  and  then  the  peasant  would  say,  "  it  is  your  sha- 
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dows ;  let  us  more  on."  On  a  sudden,  at  a  bend  in  the  path,  two  figures  ap- 
pear before  them ;  the  soldiers  are  about  to  call  out,  but  one  of  them  falls, 
struck  by  a  bullet,  without  uttering  a  sound  ;  the  other  staggers  backward, 
and  is  able  but  to  articulate  the  word  "  advance !"  Twenty  shots  are  fired 
at  once,  and  by  the  flash  they  see  three  forms  running  at  full  speed ;  one 
falls  wounded,  and  drags  himself  to  the  nearest  hedge.  They  reach  him  ; 
he  is  not  their  guide ;  they  question  him,  he  does  not  answer ;  a  soldier 
pierces  his  arm  with  a  bayonet  to  see  if  he  is  actually  dead ;  he  is. 

Marceau  was  now  obliged  to  lead  the  way  himself.  Tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  he  had  hopes  that  he  would  not  lose  his  path, — 
and  in  fact,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  beheld  the  dark 
outline  of  a  wood.  This  was  the  spot,  where,  according  to  the  information 
he  had  received,  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages,  together  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Vendean  armies— in  all,  perhaps,  eighteen  hundred  men,  had 
assembled  for  religious  service. 

The  two  generals  divided  their  troops  into  several  small  columns,  and 
commanded  them  to  surround  the  wood,  and  then  push  forward  by  the  va- 
rious paths  which  led  to  its  centre.  The  half  hour  before  a  battle  passes 
quickly.  Scarcely  has  the  soldier  time  to  see  to  his  weapon,  and  to  say  to 
his  comrade,  "  I  have  twenty  or  thirty  francs  in  my  knapsack — if  I  fall,  send 
them  to  my  mother,'1  when  the  word  "  forward !"  is  heard,  and  each  starts 
as  if  it  were  unexpected. 

As  the  troops  advanced,  it  became  evident  that  the  centre  of  the  wood 
was  lighted.  They  perceived  burning  torches;  and  soon  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  which  none  of  them  had  anticipated. 

Near  an  altar,  formed  of  irregular  stones,  stood  the  priest  of  Sainte  Ma- 
rie de  Rhe',  reading  mass.  Old  men  with  torches  encircled  him,  and  round 
about  kneeled  women  and  children.  Between  the  troops  of  the  republic 
and  this  group  stood  a  rampart  of  men,  ready  for  defence  or  for  attack.  It 
was  evident  that  those  assembled  had  been  warned  of  their  approach,  and 
were  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  in  their  foremost  rank  stdod  their  run- 
away guide.  The  drunken  boor  had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
Vendean  soldier ;  the  red  heart,  the  symbol  of  their  league,  shone  on  his 
left  breast,  and  upon  his  hat  a  white  cloth  was  visible  instead  of  a  feather. 

The  Vendeans  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  their  tiralleurs,  which  were 
posted  in  the  wood,  commenced  the  assault.  The  Republicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  pressed  forward,  musket  upon  arm,  without  firing  a  shot. — 
"  Close  up  1"  was  the  only  sound  heard  in  their  ranks,  after  every  discharge 
of  musketry.  The  priest  calmly  commenced  reading  mass ;  his  hearers  did 
not  seem  to  notice  what  was  passing  around  them,  but  remained  motionless 
upon  their  knees.  When  the  Republicans  had  approached  to  within  thirty 
paces  of  the  enemy,  the  foremost  rank  kneeled,  and  three  rows  of  weapons 
fell  levelled,  like  ears  of  corn  bent  by  the  wind.  The  discharge  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  Vendeans,  and  some  of  the  bullets  killed  even  women  and 
children  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.     Pries  and  loud  tumult  disordered  the 

goup ;  but  when  the  priest  elevated  the  host,  all  was  still  again,  and  the 
ithful  devoutly  bent  their  heads. 

The  Republicans  had,  by  this  time,  advanced  ten  paces  nearer,  and  de- 
livered their  fire  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade,  and 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  only  attaine  1  by  constant  practice.  The  Ven- 
deans returned  it,  and  now  there  was  no  time  to  re-load  their  muskets ;  the 
combat  was  continued  with  the  bayonet.  The  advantage  now  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  better-armed  and  better-trained  Republicans.  The  mass  was 
not  yet  ended. 

The  Vendeans  wavered,  and  whole  ranks  fell  amid  frightful  imprecations. 
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The  priest  observed  it ;  he  gave  a  sign ;  the  torches  were  extinguished,  and 
the  combatants  enveloped  in  complete  darkness.  Now  succeeded  a  terrible 
scene  of  confusion  and  of  murder ;  each  combatant  struck  about  him  in  wild 
rage,  preferring  to  die  rather  than  beg  for  mercy — mercy  which  is  seldom 
granted  when  asked  for  in  the  language  common  to  both  victor  and  van- 
quished ;  and  still  the  words,  "  Mercy !  Mercy  !"  were  uttered  in  a  heart- 
rending tone  at  Marceau's  feet,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  dealing  a  deadly 
blow.  It  was  a  young  Vendean — an  unarmed  boy,  who  seemed  trying  to 
make  his  escape  from  this  frightful  massacre.  "  Mercy  1  mercy  1"  he  cried, 
— "  save  me,  for  God's  sake ;  for  your  mother's  sake,  save  me !" 

The  general  led  him  a  few  paces  from  the  scene  of  strife,  in  order  to  re- 
move him  from  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  pause,  for  the  youth  had  swooned.  This  excessive  terror  in  a  sol- 
dier excited  his  astonishment ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  prepared  to  as- 
sist him.  He  opened  his  coat  to  give  him  air,  and  behold  ! — it  was  a 
maiden !  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  orders  of  the  convention 
were  explicit  Every  Vendean  who  was  found  with  weapons  in  his  hand, 
or  present  at  any  assemblage,  must,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  atone  for 
it  with  his  life.  He  laid  the  young  girl  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  returned  to  the 
scene  of  combat,  and  found  the  body  of  a  Republican  officer,  whose  figure 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  unknown  maiden.  He  hastily  stripped  him  of  his 
hat  and  uniform.  During  the  interval  the  cool  night  air  had  restored  the 
unhappy  creature  to  consciousness.  "  My  father  !  My  father !"  were  her 
first  words ;  she  then  arose  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  collect 
her  thoughts:  "  Oh,  it  is  horrible!  I  was  near  him — I  have  deserted  him! 
My  father !  my  father !     He  is  dead !— oh,  he  is  dead  I1' 

"  Mademoiselle  Blanche  I"  cried  a  voice,  and  a  head  was  protruded  from 
behind  a  tree ;  "  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu  lives  and  is  safe !  Long  live 
the  king  and  the  pood  cause !"  The  one  who  had  uttered  these  words  im- 
mediately disappeared,  but  not  before  Marceau  had  recognized  the  peasant 
of  Saint  Crepin. 

"  Tinguy  !  Tinguy  1"  cried  the  young  girl,  stretching  out  her  arms  to- 
ward him. 

"  Hush !"  said  Marceau, — "  a  word  might  betray  you,  and  then  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  save  you.  Dress  yourself  quickly  in  this  uniform, 
and  wait  for  me  here." 

He  returned  to  his  soldiers,  directed  them  to  retire  to  Chollet,  and  trans- 
ferred the  command  of  the  brigade  to  his  colleague ;  he  himself  returned  to 
the  Vendean.  The  latter  was  now  ready  to  accompany  him.  They  directed 
their  steps  toward  a  kind  of  highway,  where  Marceau's  servant  was  waiting 
for  them  with  horses.  Here  he  was  embarrassed  anew ;  he  was  fearful  that 
his  companion  could  not  ride,  and  still  less,  after  the  fatigue  which  she  had 
endured,  pursue  her  way  on  foot ;  his  anxiety  disappeared,  however,  as  he 
beheld  her  swing  herself  lightly  in  the  saddle,  and  govern  the  animal,  with 
little  strength  indeed,  but  with  as  much  skill  as  the  best  horseman  could 
have  done.  She  observed  Marceau's  astonishment,  and  smiled.  "  You 
would  wonder  less  if  you  knew  me  better,"  she  said  sweetly;  "  but  you  shall 
learn  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered  me  so  familiar  with  manly  ex- 
ercises ;  you  seem  to  be  so  kind  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to  inform  you  of 
the  events  which  have  chequered  my  young,  and  yet  so  turbulent  life." 

"  Well,  well,  by  and  by,"  said  Marceau,  "  we  shall  have  time  enough  for 
it,  for  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  cannot,  for  your  own  sake,  give  you  your 
freedom.     We  must  now  hasten  to  reach  Chollet  as  soon  as  possible." 

They  spurred  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  entered 
the  village.    Marceau  at  once  repaired  to  the  commander-in-chief,  reported 
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to  him  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  the  expedition,  and  then  with  his  com- 
panion, entered  an  inn,  where  he  ordered  two  apartments.  He  directed  the 
young  girl  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  chambers,  and  seek  that  repose, 
which,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  she  so  greatly  needed.  He  locked 
himself  in  the  other  apartment  in  order,  undisturbed  and  calmly,  to  reflect 
upon  his  situation ;  for  at  this  moment  he  was  busied  with  but  a  single  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  secure  the  life  of  his  prisoner.  Yet  this  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  and  but  a  single  expedient  occurred  to  him — this  was,  to  place 
his  proteg£  with  his  relatives  in  Nantes.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  seen  his  mother  and  his  sister,  and  now  he  was  but  a  few  leagues  distant 
from  them.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  he  should  ask 
permission  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  visit  his  family.  It  was  now 
morning ;  he  went  to  General  Western)  an,  and  presented  his  request.  The 
latter  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  grant  him  leave  of  absence.  But  as 
the  furlough  needed  also  the  signature  of  the  representative  Delmar,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  night  and  was  still  asleep,  the  commander-in-chief  promised 
to  attend  to  the  matter  when  the  representative  made  his  appearance,  and 
then  to  send  the  papers  to  Marceau. 

Upon  returning  to  the  inn,  he  met  General  Dumas,  who  was  looking  for 
him.  The  two  friends  had  no  secrets  from  one  another,  and  the  latter  was 
soon  made  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  the  night.  While  breakfast 
was  preparing,  Marceau  went  to  his  prisoner,  and  announced  a  visit  from 
his  colleague,  who  in  a  few  moments  made  his  appearance.  The  first  words 
which  he  spoke  quieted  Blanche's  uneasiness,  and  soon  she  felt  no  other 
embarrassment  than  that  which  might  be  expected  in  a  young  maiden  who 
finds  herself  alone  in  the  society  of  two  men,  entirely  unknown  to  her. 

They  were  about  taking  their  seats  at  table  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
representative  Delrnsr  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  This  gloomy  visitor 
filled  Blanche's  bosom  with  alarm,  even  before  she  was  aware  of  the  charac- 
ter and  office  of  the  new-comer.  "  You  wish  to  leave  us  then,  citizen-gen- 
eral," said  the  latter  to  Marceau,  "  and  as  you  conducted  yourself  so  bravely 
last  night,  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,  although  I  am  somewhat  vexed  with 
you  for  having  allowed  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu  to  escape.  I  had  promised 
the  Convention  his  head." 

Blanche  turned  pale  at  these  words ;  but  Marceau,  who  observed  it,  placed 
himself,  as  if  accidentally,  before  her.  "  Yet  a  thing  deferred  is  not  aban- 
doned," continued  the  other.  "  Our  republican  blood-hounds  have  good 
noses  and  sharp  teeth,  and  we  are  upon  his  track.  Here  is  the  furlough  in 
due  form ;  you  can  set  out  when  you  please,  but  I  will  first  breakfast  with 
you ;  I  could  not  let  a  brave  fellow  like  you  leave  us  without  draining  a 
glass  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  banditti." 

In  the  situation  in  which  the  two  generals  now  found  themselves,  this 
mark  of  favor  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  Blanche  had  taken  her  seat, 
and  had  somewhat  recovered  her  courage  again.  In  order  not  to  be  oppo- 
site Delmar,  she  was  obliged  to  take  her  place  next  him ;  she  was  some- 
what quieted,  however,  upon  seeing  that  the  representative  was  more  busily 
occupied  with  the  viands  than  with  the  guests.  Yet,  from  time  to  time, 
words  escaped  him  which  chilled  the  maiden's  blood  to  ice ;  still  no  imme- 
diate danger  seemed  to  threaten  her,  and  the  generals  were  in  hopes  that 
Delmar  would  leave  them  without  addressing  Blanche.  The  breakfast  was 
nearly  ended,  when  suddenly  the  report  of  muskets  was  heard  upon  the 
square  in  front  of  the  inn.  The  two  generals  sprang  up  and  seized  their 
weapons;  but  Delmar  restrained  them.  <( Excellent!  my  fine  fellows!" 
he  said,  laughing  so  that  his  chair  shook  under  him,  "  excellent !  I  am  de- 
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lighted  to  see  you  thus  on  the  alert ;  but  this  time  there  is  nothing  for  you 
to  do,  therefore  take  your  seats  again." 

44  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  noise  ?"  asked  Marceau. 
"  Nothing  more/1  replied  Delmar,  "  than  that  they  are  shooting  last  night's 
prisoners." 

Blanche  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  "  Oh,  the  poor  wretches !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

Delmar  placed  the  glass  which  he  was  just  raising  to  his  lips  upon  the  ta- 
ble again,  and  turned  toward  the  speaker.  "  Ah,  that  is  fine!  when  soldiers 
tremble  like  women,  we  must  dress  the  women  in  uniform.  It  is  true,  you 
are  very  young/1  he  added, "  but  you  will  get  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Never !  never !"  exclaimed  Blanche,  without  thinking  of  the  danger 
which  she  incurred  by  uttering  her  sentiments  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
witness  ;  "  I  never  shall  become  accustomed  to  such  horrors !" 

"  Boy  !"  said  Delmar,  "  beware  how  you  utter  such  stuff  again  in  my 
hearing,  for  you  might  repent  it.  Mark  that !"'  With  these  words  he  took 
leave  of  the  two  generals,  and  left  the  chamber. 

Deep  silence  prevailed  for  a  while.  Marceau  laid  his  pistols,  which  he 
had  taken  up  unperceived  during  this  interview,  upon  the  table.  "  Ob  !" 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  with  outstretched  finger  toward  the  door,  "  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  roan  so  near  to  death  without  foreboding  it,  as  yonder  man  ; 
do  you  know,  Blanche,  had  but  a  word,  but  a  sign,  escaped  him,  to  show  that 
he  recognized  you,  I  should  have  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot  I" 

Blanche  did  not  hear  him.  But  a  single  thought  occupied  her — the 
thought  that  this  man  was  empowered  to  pursue  the  remnant  of  the  Vendean 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu.  "  Oh,  hea- 
vens!" she  exclaimed,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  "  Oh,  heavens ! 
when  I  reflect  that  my  father  may  fall  into  the  power  of  this  tiger — that  if 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner  last  night,  he  had  perhaps  been  among  those 
victims  !  It  is  frightful  I  is  there  no  compassion  left  in  the  world  ?  Oh, 
pardon  me/*  she  added,  turning  to  Marceau,  "  who  better  than  I  knows  the 
contrary  ?" 

At  this  moment  word  was  brought  that  their  horses  were  ready.  "  Away, 
for  heaven's  sake/'  she  cried,  "  there  is  blood  in  the  air  we  breathe !" 

"  Come/'  said  Marceau,  and  the  three  left  the  inn.  They  found  thirty 
horsemen  in  front  of  the  house,  which,  at  the  order  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  were  to  serve  Marceau  as  an  escort  Dumas  accompanied  them  about 
the  distance  of  a  league,  but  here  his  friend  urged  him  to  return,  as  the 
road  was  dangerous  for  single  travellers;  he  parted  from  them,  therefore, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight 

Marceau  now  desired  to  hear  Blanche's  history,  and  he  reined  his  horse 
closer  to  her  side.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  since  we  are  more  at  ease,  and  bare 
a  long  ride  to  take,  let  us  discourse  of  yourself.  I  know  indeed  who  you 
are,  but  this  is  all.  How  came  you  in  that  assemblage  ? — how  is  h  that  you 
are  accustomed  to  wear  man's  apparel  ?  Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  I  beg 
you,  from  your  childhood  up." 

Blanche  now  told  him  that  her  mother  had  died  long  ago,  leaving  her 
when  very  young  to  the  sole  care  of  the  Ma-quis  de  Beaulieu ;  that  her 
education  had  rendered  her  familiar  with  those  exercises  which  had  been 
so  useful  to  her  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  and  which  had  per- 
mitted her  to  follow  her  father.  She  related  all  the  events  of  this  war — 
from  the  disturbance  at  Saint  Florent  down  to  the  combat  in  which  Mar- 
ceau had  saved  her  life.  She  spoke  at  length,  as  he  had  wished,  for  she 
saw  that  he  listened  with  the  greatest  interest.  As  she  ended  her  narration, 
they  beheld  the  city  of  Nantes  lying  before  them.     The  little  band  soon 
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crossed  the  Loire,  and  in  a  few  moments  Marceau  was  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  After  their  first  embraces  were  over,  he  presented  his  young  com- 
panion to  his  family.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  interest  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters warmly  in  her  behalf.  Scarcely  had  Blanche  uttered  a  wish  to  resume 
the  apparel  of  herjwx,  when  the  two  young  maidens  at  once  offered  her 
theirs,  and  took  her  with  them  to  assist  her  in  making  the  change. 

At  this  time  Nantes  sighed  under  the  proconsulate  of  Carrier,  who,  in- 
genious in  cruelty,  fertile  in  inventing  new  methods  of  torture  and  of  execu- 
tion, let  blood  flow  freely,  and  knew  no  compassion.  But  the  name  of  Mar- 
ceau protected  his  family  against  this  man, — so  that  not  even  the  slightest 
suspicion  could  arise  against  his  mother  and  sisters.  One  of  these,  a  young 
maiden  of  sixteen  years,  a  stranger  to  all  that  passed  around  her,  loved,  and 
was  loved  in  return ;  and  the  mother,  with  all  a  mother's  fear,  hoping  to 
find  a  second  protector  in  her  future  son-in-law,  was  hastening  the  marriage 
when  Marceau  arrived  in  Nantes.  His  visit,  therefore,  was  doubly  wel- 
come to  them. 

When  Blanche  re-entered  the  apartment  in  her  new  and  well-chosen  ap- 
parel, the  young  general  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  her,  and  then  stood 
motionless  from  admiration.  Until  this  moment,  he  had  scarcely  an  idea  of 
the  perfect  beauty  which  was  now  displayed  before  his  eyes.  He  would 
have  spoken,  but  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  Blanche  smiled,  and  reached 
him  her  hand  with  an  expression  of  joy,  for  she  was  sensible  of  the  impres- 
sion which  she  had  made  upon  her  preserver. 

In  the  evening,  the  betrothed  of  Marceau's  sister  made  his  appearance, 
and  there  was  now  one  house  in  Nantes — the  only  one  perhaps  in  which  joy 
and  happiness  had  reared  their  throne,  while  all  around  was  sunk  in  grief 
and  wailing.  At  times,  indeed,  Blanche's  heart  felt  heavy,  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  ;  but  it  was  only  when  she  thought  of  her  father.  Mar- 
ceau endeavored  to  cheer  her  ;  and  hoping  to  banish  her  anxieties,  told  her 
of  his  early  campaigns ;  how,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  soldier  ;  at 
seventeen  an  officer ;  at  nineteen  a  colonel,  and  at  one-and-twenty  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  general. 

Blanche  listened  again  and  again  to  the  history  of  his  life,  for  he  spoke  of 
no  early  love. 

And  still  Marceau  had  loved,  and  loved  with  all  the  passion  of  his  years ; 
at  least  he  thought  so.  But  soon  he  was  deceived — betrayed ;  and  contempt 
for  the  female  sex  had  taken  possession  of  his  young  heart.  The  blood 
which  burned  in  his  veins  was  cooled ;  a  melancholy  indifference  took  pos- 
session of  him.  Before  he  beheld  Blanch&he  had  not  counted  upon  earthly 
happiness ;  he  had  resigned  all  love  of  woman. 

AH  those  dreams  of  happiness — those  elements  of  new  life,  which  Mar- 
ceau had  looked  upon  as  lost  forever,  bloomed  up  for  him  anew,  even  though 
happiness  itself  lay  at  an  uncertain  distance.  He  himself  wondered  that  a 
smile  had  come  again  to  his  lips :  he  breathed  more  freely,  and  felt  nothing 
now  of  that  weariness  of  life,  which,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  palsied  his 
powers  and  centered  all  his  hopes  in  an  early  death.  Blanche,  on  her  side, 
attracted  toward  Marceau  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  attributed  to  this  senti- 
ment the  various  emotions  which*  disturbed  her.  Was  it  strange  that  she 
should  always  wish  for  the  presence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  owed  her  life? 
Must  not  the  sadness  which  was  portrayed  in  his  features  necessarily  excite 
her  compassion  ?  And  when  she  heard  him  sigh,  what  wonder  was  it  that 
she  felt  ready  to  say  to  him,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  friend — you  who 
have  done  so  much  for  me  V* 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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POEMS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.— No.  5. 


SIGNS — FALSE   SIGNS. 

Let  timid  men,  who  fear  that  signs  foretell 
The  coming  downfall  of  fair  freedom's  dome, 
Live  undismayed ;  aristocratic  pomp, 
That  hates  the  free,  and  waits  in  eager  hope. 
Exults  in  rain.     What  pregnant  signs  alarm  ? 
— The  good  and  wise  unvenerated  live, 
And  wrong  presumes  where  legislation  Bits ; 
Old  law  down-trampled,  by  the  mass  aroused 
To  vindicate  the  justice  they  pollute ; 
And  forceful  marches  onward  to  the  shores 
Laved  by  the  broadest  sea.     Aspiring  hearts 
Intent  on  power,  unscrupulous  of  means ; 
Fanatic  ire— that  boasts  a  holier  name- 
Intrudes  on  rights  secured  by  reverent  sires, 
Which  chafes  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  South 
To  dangerous  thoughts.  Yet,  what  avail  these  signs  ? 
Fallacious  signs,  that  ne'er  will  undermine 
The  firm  foundations  of  the  sacred  pile. 

Earthquakes  affright  the  world,  and  whirlwinds  howl, 
Floods  in  their  fury  rise, — volcanoes  blase, 
And  terrify  creation.    Ignorant  man, 
Believing,  trembles,  that  the  Almighty  wrath 
Sends  these  for  signs  of  the  eternal  doom. 
O  idle  fear !  far  distant  is  the  end  ;— 
Still  on  its  mighty  axis  rolls  the  earth 
With  marvellous  precision,  undisturbed. 
Seed-time  and  harvest  come,  and  day  and  night, 
With  steady  pace,  still  travel  through  the  years, 
To  gladden  all  the  land.     These  threatening  signs, 
Bnt  throes  of  Nature,  borne  with  wise  intent. 
Which,  hearing  for  a  time,  subside  to  rest, 
And  earth  is  purer  for  the  pain  endured. 
The  violence  of  man,  the  unhallowed  deeds 
In  the  blind  fury  of  bad  passions  done, 
In  which  the  superstitious  mind  foresees 
Disastrous  change,  no  more  affect  our  weal, 
Than  earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  or  volcanoes'  fire 
The  rounded  globe.    Despite  his  pigmy  rage, 
The  stream  of  human  feeling  still  glides  on 
With  not  unequal  flow ;— these,  moral  throes. 
Though  threatening  ill,  yet,  in  the  appointed  time 
Will  turn  to  wise  account.    When  they  subside, 
A  purer  faith  and  gentler  virtue  li?es 
In  graceful  beauty,  blessing  all  the  land. 
Then,  sweet  content  shall  smile  at  every  hearth, 
And  wise  men,  emulous  of  public  good, 
Preside  in  power,  they  never  will  betray ; 
Proud  of  our  land,  and  of  its  charter  proud, 
All  pulses  beat  as  one,  strong  to  maintain 
The  grandest  compact  nations  e'er  beheld. 
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(Concluded.) 

M  Very  little,  indeed.  I  have  dawdled  away  my  time  as  usual — doing 
little  good,  if  no  harm.  Carpe  Diem,  you  know,  is  my  motto.  I  met 
Miss  Evelyn  at  Surfside,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Copperas 
City,  on  Lake  Superior.  By-the-bye,  Miss  Evelyn,  do  you  recollect  the 
hotel  at  Surfside,  where  we  all  met  in  1846  V9  "  Hardly,"  she  replied. 
"  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  a  long,  rambling,  wooden  building,  with 
tall  pillars,  and  that  is  all.  Was  not  that  the  place  where  we  all  used  to 
dine,  like  the  ancient  Spartans,  at  a  common  table  ?"  '*  It  was,"  said 
Edward  ;  "  and  I  can  tell  you  a  strange  story,  that  Professor  Slideon, 
that  learned  Archaeologist,  told  me  in  relation  to  it.  The  story  is  absurd 
enough,  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  true.  He  said  that  the  building 
was  destroyed  in  a  singular  manner.  One  of  the  most  eminent  wits 
of  the  day  was  on  the  piazza,  relating  a  very  clever  story,  and  facing 
one  of  the  pillars  that  supported  the  roof,  and  was  so  long,  and  so  strong- 
winded,  that  the  column  gave  way  before  the  continuous  current  of  air, 
and  toppled  to  the  ground,  bringing  the  edifice  with  it,  burying  the  gen* 
tleman  in  the  ruins,  together  with  one  poor  devil  whom  he  held  fast  by 
the  button.  They  were  the  only  persons  destroyed — all  the  others  hav- 
ing fled  from  the  house  some  time  before  the  catastrophe."  "  The  story 
is  too  ridiculous,  and  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Aurelia.  "  Nor 
I,"  repeated  every  one  present."  "  Nor  I,"  said  Edward.  "  But  apro- 
pos, Sidney,  have  you  lately  visited  the  new  School  of  Medicine  ?"  "  Not 
lately."  "  Well,  Louis  and  myself  dropped  in  this  morning,  and  met 
Professor  Lie  all,  who  introduced  us  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Munchausen,  from  Alta  California,  who  has  a  perfect 
nosology  in  the  press.  He  tells  us  that  the  practice  of  the  present  day 
is  almost  perfection ;  and  mentioned  several  strange  cures  in  proof  of 
his  assertion.  He  related  how  a  modest  lover,  with  a  bronchial  affec- 
tion of  the  trachea,  was  promptly  relieved  by  the  quick-witted  appre- 
hension of  his  inamorata  ;  how  an  apoplectic  alderman  was  restored  to 
health  by  Graham-Bread  pills ;  a  cataleptic  politician,  by  some  promptly- 
administered  puffe ;  a  controversial  divine,  by  increased  doses  of  salary, 
and  a  feverish  editor  by  a  bottle  of  aqua  aurea  Thesavrii.  He  says 
that  the  practice  of  surgery  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  improvements 
on  the  Lethic  mode.  A  surgical  operation,  if  we  can  believe  him,  is 
not  only  painle  s,  but  really  pleasurable ;  and  he  was  so  eloquent  on 
this  subject,  that  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of 
a  thumb,  or  a  finger,  but  Louis  dissuaded  me.  He  has  a  curious  theory 
in  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  soul,  which  he  says  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  locality ;  and  he  is  borne  out  in  this  assertion  by  his  various 
anatomical  experiments.  He  has  probably  dissected  more  subjects  than 
any  man  living.  At  least  he  says  so ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  has  discov- 
ered the  soul  firmly  seated  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  He  has 
found  it  enthroned  in  the  stomach  of  a  bachelor;  in  the  heel  of  a  belle ; 
in  the  fingers  of  a  miser ;  in  the  eye  of  a  lover ;  in  the  tongue  of  a  law- 
yer ;  in  the  spleen  of  a  critic ;  in  the  calf  of  a  fop ;  in  the  lungs  of  an 
orator ;  in  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist,  and  in  the  brain  of  a  poet.    He 
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is  certainly  a  very  clever  man.  But  I  really  have  talked  myself  dry. 
I  wish  your  health,  Miss  Cornelia.  Will  you  take  the  daisy  cordial,  or 
violet  nectar  1"  "  I  prefer  the  violet/'  she  replied ;  "  I  think  its  fragrance 
surpasses  that  of  the  daisy."  "  Have  you  visited  the  theatre  lately,  Sid- 
ney 1  I  dropped  in  last  night,  and  saw  the  last  act  of  the  forlorn  Aztec. 
The  house  was  thin,  and  hardly  paid  expenses,  although  the  part  of 
Guentzanilla,  the  heroine,  was  admirably  performed.  But  the  theatre  is 
not  well  patronized  in  these  days.  People  are  not  partial  to  classical 
and  intellectual  performances,  and  decidedly  prefer  infantile  salutations 
and  costume  dramas,  to  the  highest  efforts  of  the  histrionic  art.  Ah  ! 
how  different  from  the  Saturnian  days  of  1646."  "  I  hear,"  said  Louis, 
"  that  the  great  cause  of  Tamean  against  Ursus  has  been  decided  at  last. 
Does  any  one  know  anything  about  it  V  "  I  do,"  said  Philomath,  "  for  I 
was  present  when  the  decision  was  given.  It  is  at  last  decided  in  favor 
of  the  defendant,  after  having  had  thirty  trials,  and  being  argued  in 
banco  as  often  again.  The  case  has  been  on  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
as  all  parties  have  died  off  without  leaving  heirs,  the  property  escheats 
to  the  state.  Such  dilatory  proceedings  would  not  have  been  counte- 
nanced in  the  better  half  of  the  century.  But  did  I  not  see  you,  ladies, 
last  evening  at  the  Morphean  Lyceum,  in  Guatamazlin- Place  i"  "  Yes/1 
said  Evelyn,  "  we  were  there,  and  were  delighted  with  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. The  Hierological  lecture  of  Mr.  Blunder  was  excellent; 
particularly  those  parts  where  he  commented  on  the  Golden  Bible,  prov- 
ing, conclusively,  that  Joe  Smith  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  and  Sidney  Rig- 
don  gave  out  the  Deuteronomy.  His  account  of  the  Exodus  of  the 
Mormons  to  Oregon  was  exceedingly  graphic."  "  And  I,"  said  Amelia, 
"  was  delighted  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  Botanical  luminary,  wbo  so 
conclusively  proved  that  the  flowering  or  centurial  aloe  belonged  to  the 
Smith,  and  not  to  the  Cactus  family.  But  apropos  1  Louis,  what  have 
you  been  doing  this  summer  1  Sporting,  as  usual,  1  suppose  I  "  Yes ; 
1  have  been  at  it,  as  usual.  I  have  travelled  in  my  car  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn." 
"  And  what  sport  1"  asked  Sydney.  "  I  netted  a  Sea-Serpent,  bagged  a 
few  Salamanders,  and  speared  a  couple  of  Mastodons.  I  met  with  a 
flock  of  Dodos  in  the  state  of  Chili ;  killed  a  Roc,  in  passing  over 
JEsopus,  the  new  capital  of  the  state  of  Guatemala,  and  had  good 
•hooting  at  the  PhoB nixes,  which  have  now  become  very  abundant  over 
the  whole  country."  "  Is  the  Phcanix  a  good  bird  V  asked  Philomath ; 
"„I  have  often  seen  it  in  market,  but  have  never  tasted  it.  I  saw  a  flock 
of  them  flying  over  one  of  my  forms  last  summer."     "  The  PbcBnix,"  re- 

flied  Louis,  "  is  a  coarse  bird.  It  has  a  strong,  fiery,  spicy  taste,  which 
do  not  like.  I  tried  it  once,  and  that  was  enough.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful bird,  however;  soars  high,  flies  strong,  and  makes  good  sport. 
Their  spicy  odor  produces  a  very  strong  taint,  and  is  said  to  improve 
the  dogs1  noses.  1  never  allow  my  dogs  to  hunt  them,  and  always  whis- 
tle them  off  when  I  use  them,  in  following  them  on  foot,  as  was  the 
custom  in  former  times."  "  What  gun  do  you  prefer,"  asked  Edward  ; 
•'  the  old-fashioned  manton,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  Richards' 
cotton  exploder  V*  "  Neither ;  I  prefer  a  Satanic  Detonator,  such  as 
John  Milton  manufactured  in  the  village  of  Paradise.  A  gun  of  this 
description,  charged  with  Hygeian  pills,  is  sure  to  kill.  I  seldom  use  a 
gun,  however,  and  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  electric  lance  and 
areolitic  darts,  which  are  much  approved  of  by  all  our  best*  sportsmen. 
And  now,  Miss  Aurelia,  allow  me  to  ask,  where  yon  have  whiled  away 
the  summer  months  1     In  mercy  let  us  know  where  you  have  hidden 
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yourself  for  so  long  a  time  V  "  Nowhere  long,  and  everywhere  for  a 
time/'  she  replied ;  *•  I  have  danced  at  Saratoga,  taken  a  dip  in  the  ocean 
at  Surfs ide,  flirted  at  New-Harmony,  crossed  the  Suspension  Pons 
annorum  over  the  whirlpool  at  Niagara,  and  rusticated  at  Mr.  Philip 
Quarles'  on  Lake  Superior.91  "  And  how  is  Mr.  Quarles  1"  asked  Ed- 
ward. "  He  appears  to  he  an  amiable,  well-informed  old  gentleman.  I 
was  present  at  his  christening,  and  knew  his  family  well.  His  mother 
was  a  Crusoe,  and  after  his  father's  death  married  a  Mr.  Gulliver.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Quarles  was  a  partner  in  the  great  house  of  Sinbad  and 
Company."  "  He  was,  but  the  house  failed  in  the  great  commercial  re- 
vulsion of  1783.  He  made  a  respectable  fortune,  however,  by  the  new 
bankrupt  act,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Lake  Superior  and  founded 
the  city  of  Copperas.  He  is  now  wealthy,  and  expects  to  be  more  so, 
as  he  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  Philosopher's  Stone  embedded 
in  a  mass  of  virgin  copper.  I  hope  he  may  catch  it,  with  all  my  heart. 
His  youngest  son,  Jotham,  is  a  clever  lad,  and  has  a  decided  turn  for 
mechanics.  He  has  shown  some  cleverness  in  squaring  the  circle." 
41  That  was  the  old  mathematical  enigma,"  said  Sydney,  "  about  which 
the  addle-heads  of  former  times  used  to  puzzle  their  brains.  They  only 
exposed  their  stupidity."  "  Yes,"  interposed  Edward,  "  all  exact  people 
are  apt  to  be  stupid.  You  all  recollect  that  one  of  this  fraternity,  a  fel- 
low called  Newton,  once  went  on  like  an  idiot,  because  an  apple  fell  on 
his  skull,  and  disturbed  his  gravity,  as  he  said.  But  may  I  ask  you, 
Aurelia,  where  this  clever  Master  Jotham  Quarles  was  educated  ?  I 
have  a  friend,  who  finds  his  nine  youngest  sons  so  troublesome  at  home, 
that  he  wishes  to  put  them  at  some  clever  Instructional  Lyceum."  "Jo- 
tham" she  responded,  "is  really  a  clever  boy.  He  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  Elementary  Rejugii  of  the  Fourierites,  and  comple- 
ted his  education  at  the  University  of  Sing-Sing,  over  which  the  ven- 
erable President  Grisley  has  presided  for  so  many  years."  "  Talking  of 
Sing-Sing,"  observed  Evelyn,  "  I  must  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Philomath,  for 
the  song  that  you  promised  us."  With  a  gentle  tapping  of  glasses  upon 
the  table,  there  was  a  general  demand  for  the  song.  Philomath  was 
above  affectation,  and  taking  off  his  spectacles,  observed,  "  that  he  could 
never  refuse  anything  to  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated, and  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached."  "  No  speeches,"  said 
Louis,  "  but  the  song !"  "  The  song  !  the  song !"  was  repeated  by  all 
present.  "  Well,"  said  Philomath,  "  here  goes  !  But  recollect  that  I 
composed  it  in  a  great  hurry.  It  is  a  sporting  song,  written  in  compli- 
ment to  Louis,  for  a  brace  of  Capowaries  that  he  lately  sent  me.  I  am 
not  in  very  good  tune,  having  contracted  a  slight  catarrh,  in  a  late  visit  I 

?aid  to  a  friend  residing  on  Mount  Putnam,  on  the  North  River." 
'hilomath,  without  further  preface,  then  sang  the  following  words,  in  a 
deep,  manly,  bass  voice,  accompanied  by  the  Crab-fiddler  and  Singing- 
locust  : 

SONG. 

When  morning  light,  so  warm  and  bright, 

The  world  illumes, 
Each  merry  wight,  so  smart  and  tight, 

His  sport  resumes. 

Night's  vapors  fly  along  the  sky, 

Like  sea-waves  tost ; 
They  move  so  high,  that  to  the  eye 

They  soon  are  lost. 
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From  chamber  far,  bis  airy  car 

The  sportsman  brings ; 
No  sorrows  far,  his  joys  to  mar, 

As  in  he  springs. 

At  break  of  day  he  takes  his  way 

O'er  Pampas  wide, 
Nor  broad-spread  bay,  nor  lake  delay, 

His  course  of  pride. 

The  deserts  bare  and  rivers  fair 

Behind  are  cast ;  "% 

*    x  Through  realms  of  air,  his  buoyant  chair 

Like  lightning  pass'd. 

Anon  he'll  soar  where  rain-clouds  pour 

Their  torrents  down ; 
And  thunders  roar  o'er  mountains  hoar 

And  frighted  towns. 

SurprisM,  aghast,  the  eagle  last 

Can  mount  no  higher ; 
The  Mammoth  vast  to  earth  is  cast, 

In  bis  fierce  ire. 

The  giant  Roc  soon  feels  the  shock  J 

Of  swift-sped  dart ; 
His  arrows  mock  the  Phoenix  flock 

In  their  death-smart. 

The  Dodo  rare,  long  sought  with  care, 

With  spear  he  sticks  ; 
And  down  from  air,  on  polar  bear, 

He  comes  like  bricks. 

11  The  song  was  rapturously  encored  by  the  whole  company,  and  re- 
peated with  new  spirit  by  the  author.  "  ft  is  a  beautiful  effusion,"  said 
Edward.  "Admirable!"  replied  Aurelia;  "particularly  the  last  stanza." 
"  Why/'  said  Sydney,  "  I  don't  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  metre  or 
the  language.  How  elegantly  he  sticks  his  spear  in  the  Salamander, 
and  how  he  comes  down  upon  the  bear  like  a  pile  of  bricks."  "How  ex- 
pressive !  how  emphatic !  Don't  you  think  so,  dear  Di  %"  observed 
Evelyn,  caressing  her  little  pet.  "  That  stanza,  I  must  confess,"  said 
Philomath,  "  is  my  favorite ;  1  am  particularly  proud  of  the  bricks." 
"  They  must  have  astonished  the  bear.  You  must  have  been  in  a  mag- 
netic trance  when  you  wrote  it/'  said  Edward ;  "  and  talking  of  magnet- 
ism, reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  that  you  may  not  all  be  aware  of. 
It  is  contemplated  to  establish  a  bureau  of  Clairvoyance  at  the  seat  of 
government.  The  suggestion  comes  from  Senator  Drowsy,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  adopted,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  metaphysical 
abstractionists,  who  contend  that  it  will  be  a  violation  of  the  original 
compact,  and  subvert  the  independence  of  the  states.  But  they  are  in 
too  small  a  minority  to  defeat  the  law,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in  operation, 
ours  will  be  the  best-informed  government  in  the  world."  "  1  am  sur- 
prised," said  Louis,  "  that  it  has  not  been  adopted  before.  Every  judi- 
cial establishment  has  for  many  years  had  a  clairvoyant  judge,  who  habitu- 
ally sleeps  on  the  bench ;  and  we  all  know  how  useful  it  has  been  to 
the  police  in  ferreting  out  rogues  and  detecting  crime."  ''Oh!"  said 
Aurelia,  "  let  us  have  done  with  the  government  and  Senator  Drowsy* 
I  am  tired  of  politics.    Let  us  talk  of  something  else.    Were  any  of 
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you  at  Mrs.  Allspice's  ball  last  night  ¥'  "  I  was,"  said  Sydney,  "  and  was 
bored  for  a  good  half  hour  by  Engineer  Muddy,  who  penned  me  up  in  a 
corner,  and  compelled  me  to  listen  to  an  account  oi  his  new  mode  of 
making  water  run  up  hill,  thereby  superseding  the  expense  of  canal 
locks.  After  which  I  made  my  escape  with  the  loss  of  a  button." 
"  How  I  pity  you,"  said  Aurelia.  "  I  then  danced  with  a  young  Allspice, 
who  has  just  come  out."  "  What  is  she  like  V  said  Evelyn.  "  Does  she 
dress  well  1  How  does  she  dance  1  Is  she  handsome  V  "  Four  ques- 
tions in  a  breath,"  replied  Sydney,  laughing ;  "  and  very  moderate,  too ! 
And  now  I  will  answer  them,  dogmatically  and  categorically,  as  Justice 
Dogberry  says,  in  one  of  the  obsolete  plays.  Firstly,  she  is  like  what 
she  is,  the  raw  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  fresh  from  school,  and  redolent 
of  bread  and  butter.  Secondly,  she  dresses  well,  so  far  as  mere  money, 
without  taste,  goes.  Thirdly,  she  has  more  heels  than  head,  and  dances 
as  if  she  had  a  strengthening-plaster  on  each  ankle ;  and  fourthly,  and 
lastly,  she  is  a  plump  little  person,  with  red  cheeks,  a  voluble  tongue,  and 
teeth  that  look  as  if  they  could  do  good  dinner  service.  I  danced  with 
her  at  the  request  of  her  venerable  sire,  whom  I  have  often  dandled  on 
my  knee  when  an  infant,  and  delights  the  heart  of  her  worthy  old  mo- 
ther." "  Like  yourself,"  said  Edward,  "  always  kind  and  considerate." 
"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Aurelia,  "  I  seldom  go  to  these  modern  parties. 
I  cannot  endure  the  heated  atmosphere  and  crowded  rooms,  which  are  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  guests.  It  was  not  so  in  the  good  old 
times i"  "Nor,"  said  Philomath,  " the  desperate  rush  to  the  supper- 
table,  as  if  the  people  had  not  eaten  in  a  fortnight.  It  was  different  in  our 
day  1"  "  And  look  at  the  grotesque  tufts  of  hair,"  observed  Edward; 
"  and  bushy  beards,  with  which  the  men  disfigure  their  faces  !"  "  And 
the  white  cravats,"  said  Louis,  "  by  which  the  servants  were  distinguished 
in  1846.  Ah !  times  have  sadly  changed,"  "  All  this  is  true,"  kindly 
interposed  Sydney ;  "  but  we  should  not  be  harsh.  It  is  unjust  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past  Society  in  1846 
was  highly  refined,  and  particularly  intellectual.  Then  everything  was 
of  the  highest  and  first  order — the  finest  and  best  quality.  The  gentle- 
men were  all  refined,  and  the  ladies  accomplished.  The  vulgarities  that 
bow  obtain,  would  not  then  have  been  tolerated.  Every  hostess  then 
consulted  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  her  guests,  collecting  together 
the  most  refined  and  intelligent ;  "beauty  and  grace,  intellect  and  wit, 
adorned  her  saloons.  There  were  then  no  pitirul  displays  of  wealth,  no 
ostentatious  exhibitions  of  vulgar  taste.  The  language  and  the  manners 
were  equally  refined.  The  tufted  beard  was  peculiar  to  the  Italian  fid- 
dlers of  the  day,  and  the  white  cravats  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
attendant  menials.  The  desperate  rush  of  the  modern  Hungarians  to 
the  supper-table  would  not  have  been  tolerated,  and  the  indelicate  dancers 
from  the  minor  theatres  at  Paris  would  have  been  frowned  down  at  once. 
In  those  bright  days  married  ladies,  distinguished  for  beauty  and  in- 
tellect, were  not  cast  into  the  shade  by  sylphide  misses ;  and  foreign  ad- 
venturers and  commercial  underlings,  were  unable  to  obtain  admission 
into  fashionable  families.  Society  in  1846  was  highly  refined  and  ex- 
quisitely polished,  and  it  may  be  termed  the  golden  age  of  social  inter- 
course. Then  our  houses  and  our  clubs  were  not  polluted  by  the  scrap- 
ings  of  the  broker's  shop,  nor  disfigured  by  the  sweepings  of  the  ware- 
house." "  Ab !  how  true  it  is,"  said  Edward  Langling,  "  that  the  past  is 
always  considered  bettor  than  the  present.  The  good  old  times  are 
always  the  theme  of  panegyric,  and  the  present  day  the  subject  of  censure. 
When  you  condemn  the  social  defects  of  these  times,  you  forget,  Sidney, 
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all  tbat  science  and  learning  have  accomplished  Let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  the  improvements  in  medicine,  in  literature,  and  in  mecha- 
nics. The  pathology  of  the  present  day  elicits  general  admiration,  and 
the  clinical  lectures  of  Doctor  Moretalk  are  admired  by  all  who  read 
them.  Endemial  diseases  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  necrological 
almanacs  are  languishing  for  want  of  materials.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  perpetual  motion,  water  privileges  have  become  valueless,  and  wind- 
mills fallen  into  disuse/'  "  Well,"  interrupted  Aurelia,  "  notwithstand- 
ing these  instances  of  scientific  and  mechanical  improvement  that  you 
have  cited,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  general  and  sad 
falling  off  in  all  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of  life."  "  I  agree  with 
you,"  observed  Philomath ;  "  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  present 
day  are  essentially  inferior  to  those  of  1846.  Look  at  the  public  press, 
and  what  is  it  ?  Immoral  in  conduct,  and  subservient  in  character.  The 
Political  Dolphin,  which  changes  its  colors  everyday,  and  the  Democratic 
Centipede,  which  is  slowly  creeping  into  notice,  are  the  mere  representa- 
tives— the  one  of  a  vulgar,  roonied-aristocracy,  and  the  other  of  an  illi- 
terate mob.  They  both  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
while  the  Diurnal  Vulture  is  a  mere  chronicle  of  scandal  of  the  lowest 
order.  Such  presses  would  never  have  been  tolerated  by  our  virtuous 
contemporaries  of  1846."  "You  are  severe,  Mr.  Philomath,"  said 
Evelyn ;  "  but  I  have  always  noticed  that  when  you  gentlemen  once  get 
upon  the  subject  of  politics,  you  invariably  become  dramatical  and  intol- 
erant. Let  us,  then,  talk  of  something  else."  "With  all  my  heart," 
said  Louis,  "  for  I  have  the  same  dislike  that  you  entertain  for  politics, 
and  have  as  little  penchant  for  struggling  factions  and  hungry  editors  as 
any  man  living.  It  is  a  sad  waste  of  time  and  conscience  to  interfere  with 
them.  Life  has  too  many  charms,  and  holds  out;  too  many  employ- 
ments to  men  of  education  and  refinement  to  justify  their  interference 
with  matters  of  this  description.  An  hour  in  your  society,  ladies,  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  honors  that  mob  popularity  can  confer." 
"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment  1"  said  Aurelia ;  "  and  now  let  me  ask 
you  whether  you  still  continue  your  attendance  at  the  gymnaseum  in 
Pizarro-street  ?  I  was  there  this  morning,  and  was  much  amused  for  an 
hour  or  two.  I  saw  you  there,  Sidney ;  how  do  you  like  the  antipodeal 
feat*  ?"  "  They  are  admirable,"  said  Sidney;  "  and  I  was  also  greatly 
pleased  with  the  Polka  gyrations."*  "  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Aurelia, 
interrupting  him,  and  looking  at  the  watch  in  her  finger-ring,  "  it  is  one 
o'clock  ;  nineteen  hundred  is  upon  us,  and  I  must  be  up  bright  and  early 
to-morrow  to  receive  my  visitors.  We  must  now  separate,  my  friends." 
"  It  is,  indeed,  time,"  said  Edward ;  "  I  have  several  hundred  calls  to  make 
to-morrow,  and  the  wings  of  my  car  want  feathering."  "  Then  we  must 
part,"  said  Louis ;  "  but  we  will  see  our  dear  hostesses  again  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening,  we  gentlemen  will  meet  at  the  Chinese 
Cafe\  of  Chop  Meen  Chong,  and  enjoy  our  usual  feast.  Au  revoir,  dear 
friends! 
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ROBERT   H.    MORRIS. 

When  the  chivalrous  Decatur  had  maintained  the  "  stars  and  stripes"  ill 
triumph  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  humbled  the  "  mistress  of  the 
ocean,"  and  came  into  port  with  the  national  emblem  flying  above  the  flag 
that "  for  a  thousand  years  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  he  modestly 
disclaimed  particular  merit,  but  gave  "  opportunity"  as  a  sentiment,  at  the 
festive  meeting  his  fellow  citizens  had  prepared  in  honor  of  his  victories. 
When  the  gallant  May,  charging  like  a  whirlwind  at  the  head  of  his  resist- 
less squadron,  carried  the  enemy's  guns  and  captured  a  General,  received 
the  applause  of  his  countrymen,  he  replied  "  opportunity."  It  is  not  alone 
amid  charging  squadrons  in  the  field  of  blood  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
are  to  be  maintained.  The  enemies  of  democracy  are  incessant  in  their 
encroachments  upon  popular  rights,  and  persevering  in  their  attempts  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people.  When  schemes  are  matured  for  these  purpo- 
ses, and  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  endangered,  the  man  who  throws  him- 
self into  the  breach,  defeats  the  plot,  and  exposes  the  contemplated  frauds  at 
the  hazard  of  encountering  the  concentrated  malevolence  of  a  wealthy  and 
numerous  party,  deserves  well  of  his  country,  and  his  fellow  citizens  never 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  "  opportunity."  Such  an  one  is  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  he  has  received  ample  testimony  that  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New-York  appreciate  the  boldness,  energy,  and  firmness  which  preserved 
the  elective  franchise  from  the  deep  laid  frauds  of  1840. 

Robert  H.  Morris  was  born  in  the  oity  of  New-York,  and  soon  after  that 
event  his  father,  Robert  Morris,  removed  in  1815  to  Claverack,  Columbia 
County,  New- York,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Hudson,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education,  at  the  "  academy  on  the  hill/9 
His  inclination  leading  him  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  studied  with  the 
Hon.  J.  D.  Monell,  and  subsequently  with  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds. 

By  close  application  to  his  studies  he  attained  such  proficiency,  as  enti- 
tled him  to  the  highest  praises  of  his  examiners  in  the  law,  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  small  village  of  Johnstown, 
in  the  town  of  Livingston,  Columbia  County.  The  active  mind  of  Mr. 
Morris  induced  him  while  yet  in  his  clerkship  to  enter  into  the  political 
contests,  for  which  the  county  of  Columbia  has  always  been  noted.  He 
was  early  an  ardent,  and  has  ever  continued  an  uniform  supporter  of  Demo- 
cratic principles,  and  of  those  who  maintained  them.  His  Democracy  con- 
sists in  a  thorough  respect  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
individuals :  and  his  principles  of  government  are,  as  gathered  from  his 
career,  education  of  the  masses,  protection  of  individual  rights,  and  non-in- 
terference with  private  enterprise  and  business. 

While  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Livingston,  he  received  proofs  of  great 
personal  popularity — at  that  time  the  Democratic  party  in  the  town  of  Liv- 
ingston was  very  small  in  numbers,  the  opposition  party  having  an  average 
majority  of  about  300.  Mr.  Morris  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  had  for  his  opponent  a  gentleman  of  the  dominant  party. 
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also  of  the  legal  profession,  of  high  attainments,  of  unexceptionable  character, 
connected  with  the  most  influential  families  of  the  town,  and  of  great  prom- 
ise, (which  his  subsequent  life  has  realized.)  With  these  advantages  he 
was  run  upon  party  considerations,  and  yet  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  over 
him  by  a  very  large  majority.  Thus  Mr.  Moms'  first  appearance  as  a  can- 
didate before  the  people  gave  earnest  of  biB  future  successes. 

Early  in  his  profession  he  became  distinguished  as  an  advocate.  In 
1829,  having  previously  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  counsellor  at  law, 
he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  city  of  New- York,  and  pursued 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  extraordinary  success — with  his  charac- 
teristic energy  and  popular  manners  he  also  engaged  in  politics.  He  was 
soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his  party,  which  sent  him 
to  the  Legislature  in  1833,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1834. 

The  year  1834  will  be  ever  memorable  as  one  of  the  wildest  speculations 
in  chartered  privileges.  The  modified  tariff  of  1832  had  stimulated  general 
prosperity,  and  the  action  of  the  late  National  Bank,  struggling  for  a  re- 
charter  against  the  will  of  the  people,  had  excited  prosperity  into  the  wildest 
gambling  schemes.  Stocks  of  all  and  any  descriptions  would  command 
enormous  premiums,  and  were  therefore  manufactured  to  sell  at  a  profit 
Albany,  as  the  source  of  these  means  of  wealth,  was  crowded  with  specula- 
tors seeking  charters.  Log-rolling  was  shamelessly  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  Throughout  the  state,  localities  were  selected  for  banks,  and 
the  projectors  of  all  combined  in  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity 
of  more  bank  capital  at  each  and  all  of  these  points,  and  that  they  succeed- 
ed but  too  well,  the  subsequent  distress  of  the  people  gave  ample  evidence. 
At  that  trying  time  Mr.  Morris  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  and  as  such  held  perhaps  the  most  important 
position  in  the  Assembly.  Seeing  the  evil,  and  rightly  estimating  its  disas- 
trous consequences,  his  quick  perception  also  divined  its  cause,  viz.  the  pre- 
mium at  which  the  stock  was  put  off  by  designing  projectors  upon  the  unwary 
public.  He  therefore  made  an  able^  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill  requiring 
that  all  new  bank  stocks  should  be  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  all  premi- 
ums obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  shares  should  be  paid  into  the  school  Jund 
The  public  spirited  projectors  who  were  so  anxious  to  supply  the  "  wants  of 
commerce,"  and  develope  the  "  resources  of  the  country,"  had,  however,  no 
idea  of  exerting  themselves  without  large  profits,  and  their  influence  defeat- 
ed a  law  which  would  have  saved  millions  to  the  people  of  this  state. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New- York, 
which  office  he  held  for  about  three  years.  At  that  time,  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, over  which  he  was  the  presiding  judge,  set  almost  continually.  The 
ability  with  which  he  performed  the  important  duties  of  that  office  is  evinced 
in  the  fact,  that  although  there  were  many  causes  removed  from  his  deci- 
sions, by  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  Court  for  the 
Correction  of  Errors,  not  one  of  Mr.  Morris'  decisions  was  reversed  by  either 
tribunal,  a  gratifying  proof,  not  only  of  the  extent  of  his  legal  knowledge, 
but  of  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  his  judgment,  when,  from  the  nature  of 
the  business  of  the  court — trials  by  jury — his  decisions  were  compelled  to  be 
made  from  the  impression  of  the  moment. 

The  elections  of  1840  will  ever  be  remembered  as  connected  with  a  foul 
conspiracy  to  invade  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  to  defraud  the  people,  through 
nefarious  combinations,  of  the  true  exposition  of  their  wishes.  An  exten- 
sive conspiracy  was  deliberately  formed  by  wealthy  and  hitherto  respectable 
individuals,  to  procure  the  deposition  of  a  number  of  votes,  sufficient  to 
elect  to  office  men  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  body  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Morris,  then  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New- York,  discovered  the  extensive 
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election  frauds  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  Glentworth  and  his  associates, 
and  with  great  energy  and  perseverance  sought  and  found  the  evidence  that 
proved  these  fraudulent  transactions,  and  pointed  out  their  authors.  At  this 
period,  Wm.  H.  Seward  was  Governor,  and  the  federal  party  had  a  majority 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Many  of  the  persons  implicated  by  the 
evidence  elicited  in  the  investigation  made  by  the  Recorder,  were  among 
the  most  worthy  and  prominent  of  the  dominant  party,  which  sought,  by  at- 
tacking the  judges,  to  turn  public  attention  from  the  crime  and  its  perpe- 
trators. They  proposed  to  save  the  influential  culprits  by  destroying  the 
judge,  who,  with  signal  ability  and  indomitable  perseverance  and  courage, 
was  conducting  the  investigation. 

The  party  press,  orators  and  counsel,  feed  by  the  implicated,  filled  the 
whole  country  with  inflammatory  denunciations  of  the  judges,  and  with  ar- 
guments to  convince  jurors  that  they  should  disregard  entirely  the  evidence 
against  the  accused,  and  should  indict  and  punish  the  judge.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  grand  jury  was  summoned  by  a  whig  sheriff.  The  Recor- 
der, in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  simple  in  language,  clear  in  legal  posi- 
tions, patriotic  and  eloquent,  submitted  the  matter  for  their  examination. 

During  the  investigation  before  the  grand  jury,  prominent  whig  presses 
called  upon  the  grand  jury  expressly  not  to  indict  the  culprits,  but  to  indict 
the  judge ;  and  before  the  grand  jury  reported  to  the  court  their  action 
upon  the  subject,  the  whig  press  announced  that  the  jury  had  agreed  not  to 
indict  Glentworth,  and  that  they  would  present  the  Recorder.  The  report 
to  the  court  of  the  jury  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  whig  journals'  information. 
Glentworth  was  not  indicted  !  The  Recorder  was  presented  by  a  majority 
of  the  jury,  every  man  of  which  majority  was  a  Whig.  At  the  next  term  of 
the  court,  the  Recorder  delivered  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  upon  their 
powers,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities.  This  charge  is  unsurpassed 
for  clearness  of  diction,  legal  statement,  or  its  pure  judicial  eloquence.  It 
resulted,  finally,  that  Glentworth  was  indicted  for  the  frauds. 

The  federal  politicians,  urged  on  by  those  who  feared  the  law,  and  con- 
sequently abhorring  those  who  would  enforce  it,  determined  to  remove  Mr. 
Morris  from  the  office  of  Recorder.  Some  of  the  most  simple-minded  of 
the  whig  journals,  such  as  had  been  duped,  urged  that  the  Recorder  should 
be  impeached  :  those  of  them  who  knew  that  to  impeach,  there  must  be  a 
trial,  and  knowing  that  upon  such  trial,  facts  would  be  proved  and  law 
would  be  sustained,  urged  that  the  Recorder  should  be  removed  without  trial. 
A  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  imbecile 
judges,  who  were  not  guilty  of  improper  conduct,  but  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  duty,  was  resorted  to ;  and  Mr.  Morris  was  removed  from  of- 
fice upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Senators  of  the  state  of  New-York,  all  wkigs. 
The  correspondence  between  Governor  Seward  and  Recorder  Morris  upon 
this  subject,  appeared  at  the  time.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Morris  to  Governor 
Seward  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  ability. 

Mr.  Morris  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Recorder  in  February.  In 
March,  1841 ,  his  political  friends  immediately  nominated  him  for  the  office 
of  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-York,  at  the  election  in  April,  1841.  'Twas 
then  that  the  people  spoke  forth  trumpet-tongued  in  relation  to  the  frauds, 
and  in  support  of  the  champion  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  He  had  for 
bis  competitor  the  Hon.  J.  Phillips  Phoenix)  nominated  by  the  whigs.  The 
contest,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  was  an  animated  and  bitter  one.  The 
wealth  of  the  implicated  in  the  Glentworth  frauds  was  lavishly  spent.  The 
whole  official  power  of  the  state  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  election,  that 
their  Governor  and  Senate  might  not  be  rebuked  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Mor- 
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lis,  but  the  sturdy  democracy,  who  never  desert  a  friend — who  always  inter- 
pose between  power  and  the  oppressed — who  know  that  upon  the  purity  of 
the  elections  depends  the  independence  of  individuals,  and  the  permanency 
of  our  democratic  institutions— opposed  their  patriotism  to  the  influence  of 
money  and  official  power,  and  they  elected  Mr.  Morris  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New-York  by  a  majority  a  little  short  of  four  hundred. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Morris  was  again  nominated  for  mayor  by  his  political 
friends,  and  again  had  Mr.  Phoenix  as  his  competitor.  At  this  election, 
Mr.  Morris'  majority  amounted  to  near  two  thousand. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Morris  was  again  nominated  for  mayor  by  his  party.  The 
whigs,  changing  the  mode  of  attack,  nominated  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tleman of  known  worth,  who  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  council  of  the 
city — a  mechanic  and  a  man  of  fortune,  and  personally  highly  esteemed 
Mr.  Morris  was  again  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-York  by  a  majority 
of  about  six  thousand.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  show  the  figures,  which 
were  returned  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Morris'  conduct  to  the  people : 

1841.  1842.  1843. 

B.  H.  Morris 18,602 20,633 25,390 

J.  P.  Phenix 18,206 18,755 — 

Robert  Smith. — —    19,567 

Morris' majority 396 1,878 5,823 

Immediately  after  this  election,  at  a  public  dinner,  given  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth-day  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  speech  Mr.  Morris  made  in 
reply  to  a  complimentary  sentiment,  he  stated  his  fixed  determination  not 
again  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor- 

As  mayor,  Mr.  Morris  fully  sustained  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  as 
is  certainly  established  by  his  increased  majority  at  each  succeeding  elec- 
tion, which  he  carried  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes.  He  had  at  each 
election  but  one  opposing  candidate. 

Mayor  Morris  strictly  construed  the  powers  delegated  to  the  mayor  and 
common  council,  as  is  fully  shown  by  his  repeated  vetoes.  He  suggested, 
and  while  he  was  mayor  it  was  adopted,  as  an  ordinance,  the  sale  of  the  city 
property  not  required  to  be  occupied  for  the  governmental  purposes  of  the 
city.  The  first  sale  of  the  public  property  under  this  ordinance,  took 
place  under  his  administration.  He  suggested  the  principle  of  the  present 
police  system,  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  law  under  which  the  police  is 
now  established.  This  system,  if  carried  out  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  statute  making  it,  is  the  best  system  now  known  for  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  for  the  efficiency  it  can  give,  it  is  the  cheapest. 

Mayor  Morris  also  suggested,  and  obtained  the  law,  partially  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  non- imprisonment  of  witnesses.  He  endeavored  to  relieve 
the  innocent  witness  from  incarceration,  and  was  enabled  to  succeed  so  far 
as  to  allow  strangers  in  the  city,  who  were  depredated  upon,  to  have  their  tes- 
timony taken  in  writing  in  the  presence  of  the  culprit,  so  that  they  might 
return  to  their  homes  instead  of  being  imprisoned  to  await  the  trial.  It  was 
formerly  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  culprit  would  get  bail  and  be  at 
large,  while  the  person  he  robbed,  (being  a  stranger  in  the  city,)  could  not 
get  bail,  and  was  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Morris,  as  an  executive  officer,  exhibited  foresight,  prudence,  energy 
and  decision.  The  native  American  riots,  as  they  are  denominated,  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia  while  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  the 
same  spirit  was  excited  in  this  city  which  had  so  disgraced  Philadelphia. 
That  similar  scenes  were  not  enacted  in  New- York,  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
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buted  to  the  prudential  arrangements  made  by  the  mayor,  and  to  the 
thorough  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  that  whatever  circum- 
stances should  require  to  preserve  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  city,  would 
be  performed  by  him. 

During  the  period  that  Mr.  Morris  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  the  subject  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  state,  in  many 
of  its  features,  was  agitated,  and  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  pro* 
cure  the  required  amendments  by  resolutions  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Morris  was  among  those  who  early  saw  that  the  central  power,  which 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature,  when  convened,  was  such 
that  it  would  always  prevent  that  body  from  making  the  amendments 
required ;  and  he  wrote  and  spoke,  showing  the  necessity  for  calling  a 
convention  of  the  people  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The 
prominent  amendments  of  the  constitution,  which  he  urged,  were  modi- 
fication of  executive  patronage,  election  of  judges  by  the  people — divid- 
ing the  state  into  single  senate  and  assembly  districts— restricting  the 
Legislature  in  their  power  to  create  debts — and  prohibiting  special 
legislation. 

The  Legislature  passed  the  law  calling  a  convention  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, and  directing  the  convention  to  meet  in  June,  1846.  In  April 
or  May,  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  Post-master  of  the  city  of  New- York 
by  President  Polk,  and  notwithstanding  he  held  this  honorable  and  im- 
portant office,  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  New- York,  in  the  spring  of  1846, 
elected  him  one  of  the  delegates  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

In  the  convention  Mr.  Morris  maintained  the  prominent  position  his 
constituency  expected  of  him,  and  every  liberal  principle  contained  in 
the  constitution  that  was  formed,  in  him  found  a  zealous  advocate.  He 
in  debate  first  broke  ground  for  an  elective  judiciary  ;  and  to  his  zeal, 
energy  and  eloquence,  is  the  success  of  the  single  senate  and  assembly 
district  system  much  indebted.  Mr.  Morris  also  advocated  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  securing  to  females  their  individual  pro- 
perty. This  just  and  humane  principle  was  carried  by  a  small  majority ; 
upon  a  subsequent  day  a  reconsideration  was  moved  and  carried,  and  the 
original  proposition  was  rejected.  In  opposing  this  reconsideration  Mr. 
Morris  made  one  of  those  impassioned  and  eloquent  appeals,  that  the 
hearer  never  forgets,  though  he  cannot  describe  it.  This  enlightened 
principle  however  was  lost,  and  it  is  left  for  some  future  Legislature  to 
give  to  woman  those  most  just  rights,  of  which  the  selfish  injustice  of 
man  has  robbed  her  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Mr.  Morris  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Post-master  about  the  time  that 
the  law,  reducing  the  rate  of  postage,  went  into  operation.  The  effect 
of  this  law  was,  while  by  the  cheapness  of  postage  it  increased  the 

Quantity  of  mail  matter,  thereby  requiring  more  clerks  to  perform  the 
uty  of  the  office,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  receipts  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  per  centage  upon  the  receipts  intended  for  the  support  of  the 
office,  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  number  of  clerks  necessary  effec- 
tually to  perform  the  service.  No  man  under  such  circumstances  could 
have  conducted  the  Post  Office  at  the  city  of  New- York  with  more  effi- 
ciency than  Mr.  Morris  did,  and  but  few  could  have  conducted  it  as  well. 
He  brought  to  the  Post  Office  the  same  energy  and  zeal  that  has  charac- 
terized him  in  his  various  public  positions.  For  the  whole  period  that 
he  has  been  Post-master,  (except  the  period  he  was  in  the  convention 
of  the  state,)  he  might  be  found  at  his  office  early  in  the  morning 
and  through  the  whole  day,  personally  superintending  its  business, 
and  when  necessary,  personally  performing  various  detailed  duties. 
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Mr.  Morris's  great  personal  popularity— (and  that  it  is  great,  is  evident 
by  his  frequent  elections,  he  never  having  been  nominated  that  he  was 
not  elected) — is  much  owing  to  his  pleasing  address.  His  manner  is  the 
same  before,  during,  or  after  an  election  ;  it#is  the  same  when  associating 
with  the  elevated  as  with  the  most  humble ;  and  towards  both  he  acts 
with,  that  courtesy  that  accompanies  a  just  appreciation  of  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others,  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves* 


CALIFORNIA. 

The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States,  is  a  measure  whose 
importance  is  now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by 
our  countrymen. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  writer  of  this  article  first  brought ' 
before  the  public,  through  the  press,  the  project  of  the  purchase  of  Cali- 
fornia from  Mexico  by  our  government.     He  was  then  regarded  as  an 
enthusiast  and  a  visionary,  and  the  scheme  which  he  advocated,  as  wild 
and  extravagant.     Men  now  regard  the  matter  with  different  eyes. 

It  is  now  proposed,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  to  lay  before  the 
public  some  views  in  reference  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  provinces  of  California,  and  once  more  to  urge 
the  policy  of  annexing  them  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  two  intendencies  comprising  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California,  lie  between  parallels  22°  and  42°  north  latitude ;  a  geogra- 
phical position,  which  necessarily  secures  to  this  large  extent  of  territory 
a  mild  and  regular  climate.  In  point  of  salubrity,  indeed,  the  experience 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  all  travellers,  unites  in  showing  this  country  not 
to  be  excelled  by  any  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable  also  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  ease  with  which  exceedingly  large  crops  can 
be  raised,  the  yield  exceeding,  in  many  cases,  any  thing  that  is  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  commercial  advantages,  Cali- 
fornia far  excels  any  other  country  on  the  Pacific.  The  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  alone,  is  by  the  testimony  of  all  travellers,  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  superior  to  almost  all.  The  country  is  also  rich  in  timber, 
in  game,  and  in  mineral  treasures.  It  affords  the  most  abundant  pasture 
to  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  abounds  in  all  the  best  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  the  tropics.  The  facilities  for  inland  navigation  are  excellent, 
and  we  shall  in  due  time  show  that  a  communication  by  means  of  rail- 
roads uniting  the  waters  of  navigable  streams,  can  be  made  with  our 
south  western  states  at  a  very  moderate  outlay  of  labor  and  capital. 

That  all  these  advantages,  possessed  by  the  rich  provinces  of  California, 
may  not  seem  to  rest  on  the  bare  assertion  of  the  writer,  he  will,  before 
proceeding  further,  lay  before  the  reader  a  few  extracts  from  the  works 
of  well  known  travellers,  which  will  much  more  than  sustain  all  that  he 
has  said. 

Captain  Beechey,  of  the  British  navy,  who  visited  California  in  1826 
and  '27,  uses  the  following  language  in  speaking  of  its  celebrated  harbor : 
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"  The  port  of  Sao  Francisco  does  not  show  itself  to  advantage  until  after  the 
fort  is  passed,  when  it  breaks  upon  the  view,  and  forcibly  impresses  the  spectator 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  harbor.  He  then  beholds  a  broad  sheet  of  water 
sufficiently  extensile  to  contain  all  the  British  navy,  with  convenient  coves,  anchor- 
age in  every  part,  and  around,  a  country  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  partly  wooded 
and  partly  disposed  in  pasture  lands  of  the  richest  kind,  abounding  in  herds  of 
cattle.  In  short  the  only  objects  wanting  to  complete  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
are  some  useful  establishments  and  comfortable  residences  on  the  grassy  borders  of 
the  harbor,  the  absence  of  which  creates  an  involuntary  regret  that  so  fine  a  coun- 
try, abounding  in  all  that  is  essential  to  man.  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  such 
a  state  of  neglect." — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific.— Vol  1,  p.  346. 

Again: 

44  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  country  around  San  Fran* 
eisco,  the  more  we  become  convinced  that  it  possessed  every  requisite  to  render  it 
a  valuable  appendage  to  Mexico ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  joining  in  the  re* 
mark  of  Vancouver — *  Why  such  an  extent  of  territory  should  have  been  subju- 
gated, and  after  all  the  expense  and  labor  bestowed  upon  its  colonization,  turned  to 
no  account  whatever,  is  a  mystery  in  the  science  of  state  policy  not  easily  explain* 
ed.'  No  fault  can  be  found  with  its  climate ;  its  soil  in  general  is  fertile ;  it  pos- 
sesses forests  of  oak  and  pine,  convenient  for  building,  and  contributing  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  vessels ;  plains  overrun  with  cattle ;  excellent  ports  and  navigable  rivers 
to  facilitate  inland  communication.  Possessing  all  these  advantages,  an  industrious 
population  alone  seems  requisite  to  withdraw  hvfrom  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has 
so  long  slept  under  the  indolence  of  the  people  and  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Spa- 
nish government.  Indeed,  it  struck  us  as  lamentable,  to  see  such  an  extent  of 
habitable  country  lying  almost  desolate  and  useless  to  mankind,  whilst  other 
nations  are  groaning  under  the  burthen  of  their  population." — Jo.,  vol.  2,  p.  393. 

Capt.  Beechey  continues  very  reasonably  to  remark,  that,  from  the  natural 
course  of  events,  "  this  state  of  indifference  cannot  continue ;  for  either  it 
must  disappear  under  the  present  authorities,  or  the  country  will  fall  into 
other  hands,  as  from  its  situation  with  regard  to  other  powers  upon  the 
new  continent,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific ,  it  is  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  be  permitted  to  remain  long  inAts  present  neglected  state." 

As  regards  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of  California,  Capt.  Beechey 
bears  testimony,  as  follows : 

"  Far  more  liberal  has  been  the  hand  of  nature  to  this  much  neglected  country, 
in  bestowing  upon  it  a  climate  remarkable  for  its  salubrity.  The  Spanish  settlers 
in  California  enjoy  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health.  Msny  attain  the 
age  of  eighty  and  ninety,  and  some  have  exceeded  a  hundred  years." — 25.,' vol.  2, 
p.  396. 

Capt.  Wilkes,  whom  no  one  who  has  read  his  "  Narrative  of  the  Ex- 
ploring Expedition"  will  accuse  of  being  an  enthusiast,  and  in  whose  calm 
judgment  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  is  warmed  to  something  beyond  his 
usual  coolness  of  expression,  when  dwelling  on  the  glorious  features  of  this 
noble  country. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  U.  8.  EX.  EXPEDITION. 

Harbor  of  St.  Francisco. — "  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  striking :  bold  and 
rocky  shores  confine  the  rush  of  the  tide,  which  bore  us  on  and  through  a  narrow 
passage  into  a  large  entrance.  In  this,  several  islands  and  rocks  lie  scattered  around. 
Some  of  the  islands  are  clothed  with  vegetation  to  their  very  tops ;  others  are  bar- 
ren and  covered  with  guano,  having  an  immense  number  of  sea-fowls  hovering 
over,  around,  and  alighting  upon  them.  The  distant  shores  of  the  bay  extend 
north  and  south,  far  beyond  the  visible  horizon,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious, and  at  the  same  time  safest,  ports  in  the  world." — Vot.  5,  j>.  152. 

*  o 
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"  Upper  California  may  boast  of  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  best,  harbor 
in  the  world — that  of  San  Francisco,  as  above  described.  Few  are  more  exten- 
sive or  could  be  as  readily  defended  as  it ;  while  the  combined  fleets  of  all  the  na- 
val powers  of  Europe  might  moor  in  it." —  Vol,  5,  p*  157. 

As  regards  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  Capt  Wilkes  says — 

11  The  yield  of  wheat  is  remarkable,  and  in  some  places  where  the  land  is  well 
situated,  very  large  returns  are  received.  Mr.  Spears,  of  Yerba  Buena,  informed 
me,  that  he  had  delivered  to  an  active  American  farmer  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
for  seed,  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  procure  it,  under  an  agreement  that  he 
should  have  the  refusal  of  the  crop  at  the  market  price.  In  the  July  following  he 
delivered  him  three  thousand  bushels ;  and  on  its  delivery,  he  found  that  the  farmer 
had  reserved  six  hundred  bushels  for  himself;  and  this  without  estimating  the  loss 
from  bad  reaping  and  treading  out  with  horses,  would  give  one  hundred  and 
twenty  for  one.  ******  Mr.  Spears  assured  me  that  the  average  would  be 
as  high  as  eighty  bushels  yielded  for  one  planted." — i6.«  p.  158-9. 

11  Indian  corn  yields  well,  as  also  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas.  The  cultivation 
of  vegetables  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  supplies  in  these  latter  articles  may  be  had 
in  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quality."— 3?.  159. 

•*  The  country  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  grapes.  Those  that  have  been 
tried  yield  most  abundantly ;  and  about  200  casks,  each  of  18  gals,  of  brandy,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  wine,  are  made." — Ibid* 

"The  salmon  fishery,  if  attended  to,  would  be  a  source  of  considerable  profit; 
yet  I  was  told  that  the  Californians  never  seem  disposed  to  attempt  to  take  them." 
— Ibid. 

Extracts  might  be  multiplied  from  the  works  of  other  eminent  travellers, 
all  of  whom  unite  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Ca- 
lifornia ;  its  delightful  climate,  its  valuable  and  varied  productions,  and  its 
noble  harbors.  The  late  report  of  Capt.  Fremont  abounds  in  evidence  of 
this  description.  I  have  refrained  from  quoting  from  that  work,  however, 
as  it  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  all  who  will  peruse  this  communication,  and 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  select  from  so  large  a  mass  of  highly  important 
and  favorable  testimony. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  California  is  indolence. 
This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enervating  effects  of  climate,  for,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  few  portions  of  the  globe  have  been  more  favored  by 
Heaven  in  this  respect ;  it  is  rather  the  constitutional  characteristic  inherit- 
ed from  their  forefathers  of  Mexico  and  old  Spain,  heightened  by  the  obsta- 
cles to  exertion  placed  in  their  way  by  an  imbecile  yet  oppressive  govern- 
ment. The  facility  of  procuring  a  subsistence  from  the  fruitful  soil ;  and 
the  system  of  slavery,  (which  exists  in  fact  though  not  in  name,)  by  which 
all  the  actual  labor  is  performed  by  Indians  for  the  cheap  consideration  of 
coarse  clothing  and  coarser  food,  tend  to  foster  the  aversion  to  mental  or 
physical  exertion  for  which  the  Californians  are  distinguished. 

A  more  enterprising  people  could  never  have  remained  so  long  tinder  the 
feeble  government  of  Mexico.  Even  as  it  is,  the  authority  of  that  govern- 
ment over  California  is  more  nominal  than  real.  It  is  true  that  a  small 
body  of  troops  are  stationed  in  these  provinces,  but  their  pay  is  many  years 
in  arrears,  and  their  attachment  to  their  government  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Their  fortresses  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  their  military  exploits  are 
confined  to  occasional  excursions  into  the  mountains,  for  the  capture  of  an 
effeminate  and  almost  unarmed  race  of  Indians. 

The  principal  agricultural  operations  in  California  have,  until  very  recent- 
ly, been  principally  carried  on  at  the  Missions.  These  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  exclusively  under  the  charge  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  who  used  to  receive,  and  are  still  nominally  entitled  to,  a 
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■mall  stipend  from  the  Mexican  government  These  missions  contain  large 
numbers  of  Indians,  who  are  retained  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  receive  in 
recompense  for  their  labor,  religious  instruction,  and  their  food  and  raiment 
Even  under  their  rude  and  imperfect  cultivation,  this  rich  soil  affords  noble 
returns  to  the  husbandman. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  suppose,  even  if  facts  did  not  prove  the  con- 
trary, that  the  inhabitants  of  California  are  very  much  attached  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  No  government  ever  gave  its  provinces  less  cause  for 
attachment  Were  California  a  wild  and  inhospitable  desert,  instead  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  it  could  not  be  more  utterly  neg- 
lected by  its  nominal  possessors.  But  mere  neglect  is  not  all  that  the  Cali- 
fornians  have  to  complain  of.  A  tariff  of  duties,  the  most  absurd  and  pro- 
hibitory, is  imposed  upon  this  unfortunate  country,  and  the  collectorships  of 
the  ports  are  farmed  out  or  sold  to  the  highest  Udders  /  The  importer,  if 
he  does  not  smuggle  his  goods,  must  make  the  best  bargain  he  can  with  the 
collector,  and  he  is  well  off  if  he  obtains  permission  to  land  his  cargo,  on  the 
payment  of  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  on  its  value. 

The  very  recent  discovery,  by  that  enterprising  and  indefatigable  officer, 
Capt  Fremont,  of  a  short  and  easy  route  to  California  through  that  much 
calumniated,  and  hitherto  utterly  unknown  region,  still  styed  the  "  Great 
American  Desert,'1  adds  vastly  to  the  value  of  California  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Capt.  Fre- 
mont to  his  friend  in  Washington  (lately  published  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer,) gives  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  new  route. 

41 1  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  main  Arkansas,  passing  out  at  its  very 
head- water;  explored  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  visited  one 
of  its  islands.  You  know  that  on  every  extant  map,  manuscript  or  printed,  the 
whole  of  the  Great  Basin  is  represented  as  a  bandt  plain,  barren,  without  water 
and  without  grass.  Tell  your  father  that,  with  a  volunteer  party  of  fifteen  men,  I 
crossed  it  between  the  parallels  of  38°  and  39°.  Instead  of  a  plain,  I  found  it, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  traversed  by  parallel  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  their 
summits  white  with  snow,  (October,)  while  below  the  valleys  had  none.  Instead 
of  a  barren  country,  the  mountains  were  covered  with  grasses  of  the  best  quality, 
wooded  with  several  varieties  of  trees,  and  containing  more  deer  and  mountain 
sheep  than  we  had  seen  in  any  previous  part  of  our  voyage.  So  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  every  description,  from  authentic  sources,  or  from  rumor  or  report,  it 
is  fair  to  consider  this  country  as  hitherto  wholly  unexplored,  and  never  before 
visited  by  a  white  man.  I  met  my  party  at  the  rendezvous,  a  lake  south-east  of 
the  Pyramid  Lake,  and  again  separated,  sending  them  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Great  Sierra,  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  in  a  southerly  direction,  where 
they  were  to  cross  into  the  valley  of  the  St  Joaquim,  near  its  head.  During  all 
the  time  that  I  was  not  with  them,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  was  their  guide,  Mr.  Tal- 
bott  in  charge,  and  Mr.  Kern,  the  topographer.  The  eleventh  day  after  leaving 
them  I  reached  Capt.  Sutter's,  crossing  the  Sierra  on  the  4th  December,  before 
die  snow  had  fallen  there.  Now  the  Sierra  is  absolutely  impassable,  and  the  place 
of  our  passage  two  years  ago  is  luminous  with  masses  of  snow.  By  the  route  I 
have  explored,  I  can  ride  in  thirty-five  days  from  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouit  river  to 
Capt.  Sutter's ;  and  for  wagons  the  road  is  decidedly  far  better." 

On  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouit  river  is  the  most  westerly  settlement  of  whites 
on  the  Arkansas  ;  it  is  about  seventy  miles  above  Bent's  Fort. 

Even  this  route,  however,  will  soon  give  place,  for  purposes  of  com- 
mercial communication  between  our  ports  and  California,  to  the  plan 
which  must  ultimately  be  carried  into  effect,  of  a  line  of  steam  snips 
running  between  our  most  important  commercial  cities  and  Chagrte,  in 
connection  with  another  line  to  ply  between  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus  and  San  Francisco.    The  isthmus  itself  can  be  easily  traversed 
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by  a  short  rail-road,  and  an  easy  and  rapid  communication  can  thus  be 
at  once  established,  by  which  the  heaviest  articles  of  merchandise  can 
be  transported. 

Should  any  difficulties  arise,  however,  from  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  Central  America  to  such  a  route,  another,  which  would 
perhaps  afford  still  greater  facilities,  can  be  adopted,  which  has  been 
suggested  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  proposes  to  connect  the  head  waters  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  with  those  of  the  Gela  (which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
California)  by  rail-road,  and  thence  to  construct  a  rail-road,  passing  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  to  San  Francisco.  This  route  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  quite  practicable ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
rail-road  could  be  constructed  at  a  comparatively  trifling  labor  and  expense. 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  must  appear  evident  to  all,  that 
California  is  a  country  rich  beyond  most  others  iu  the  bountiful  gifts  of 
nature  ;  a  country  smiled  on  by  heaven,  though  viewed  with  comparative 
indifference  by  man — a  country  affording  harbors  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  world,  and  capable  of  supplying  to  die  marine  of  the  United  States 
the  most  valuable  ports  for  repairing,  refitting,  and  procuring  supplies. 
From  its  geographical  position,  California  should  belong  to  the  United 
States.  It  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  extending  east- 
ward, becomes  the  key  to  our  southwestern  territory,  with  which  it  can 
easily  be  connected  by  rail -roads  and  canals.  Compared  to  California, 
the  value  of  Oregon,  rich  and. fertile  as  that  country  undoubtedly  is,  sinks 
into  insignificance.  Possessing  California,  we  should  have  what  nature 
has  marked  out  for  the  western  bounds  of  our  republic,  the  Pacific  coast 
from  22°  to  54°  40'  north  latitude. 

In  all  previous  publications  which  he  has  made  on  this  subject,  the 
author  of  this  article  has  advocated  the  acquisition  of  California,  by 
purchase,  from  the  Mexican  government.  He  has  proposed  that  these 
provinces  should  be  taken,  (with  the  consent  of  Mexico,)  in  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against  that  republic  for  commercial 
spoliations :  our  government  assuming  and  paying  the  amount  of  these 
claims  to  the  sufferers. 

The  attitude  which  Mexico  has  now  assumed  towards  the  United 
States,  however,  fully  justifies  us  in  obtaining  California  on  easier 
terms.-. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  this  the  time  or  place,  to  enter  into  a  his- 
tory of  the  wrongs  we  have  received  from  Mexico,  of  her  dishonest 
policy,  or  her  Punic  faith.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  having  exer- 
cised forbearance,  almost  until  it  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  towards  that  gov- 
ernment, we  find  ourselves  at  last  involved  in  a  war  with  it ;  and  that 
by  its  own  act.  Mexico  has  been  the  aggressor,  and  the  blood  of  some 
of  our  most  gallant  officers  has  been  shed  on  our  own  soil  by  Mexican 
hands.  Our  territory  has  been  invaded,  and  we  must  repel  the  aggres- 
sion, and  punish  the  outrage  by  marching  into  the  territory  of  the  in- 
vader. The  war  must  be  carried  into  Africa.  This  is  the  time  to  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  California ;  and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a 
country  which  the  Mexicans  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate,  and  the 
advantages  of  which  they  have  ever  wanted  energy  to  improve,  should 
be  made  pne  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  peace,  which  their  government 
will  Boon  be  receiving  at  our  hands. 
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DOWNFALL  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.* 

The  atate  of  financial  affairs  throughout  the  world,  presents  features  altogether 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  commercial  transactions.  It  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that,  when  the  military  spirit  disappeared  in  1815,  making  way  for  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  commercial  principle  in  national  councils,  and  each  succeeding  year 
found  gflVernments,  the  most  "  legitimate,"  bending  to  public  opinion,  successively 
laying  aside  antiquated  notions,  fostering  industrial  pursuits,  and  encouraging  com- 
mercial enterprise,  that  the  united  efforts  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
would  so  develope  the  resources  of  individual  nations,  as  well  as  their  external  inter- 
course, as  strongly  to  test  the  applicability  of  old  theories  of  legislation  to  the  new 
state  of  things,  and  that  old  formulas  of  finance  would  be  found  unequal  to  the  in- 
creased requirements  of  an  hourly-swelling  commerce.  Those  theories  in  which 
people  are  reared,  and  to  which  habit  has  accustomed  them,  are  ever  reluctantly 
abandoned,  no  matter  how  urgent  soever  may  be  the  necessity  for  innovation. 
Mercantile  customs  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  tenaciously  adhered  to ;  and  the 
history  of  commerce,  particularly  in  England,  has,  since  the  peace,  been  one  of 
constantly-recurring  revulsions,  followed  by  relaxations  in  commercial  legislation. 
As  often  as  the  swelling  tide  of  commerce  has  burst  the  feeble  barriers  of  legal 
restraint,  and  swept  away  schemes  the  best  contrived  to  turn  it  into  arbitrary 
channels,  legislative  land-marks  have  been  removed  to  safer  distances,  and  fewer 
obstacles  opposed,  to  the  free  flow  of  individual  enterprize.  Trade  has  continually 
chafed  against  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  and,  as  it  has  swollen  in  volume,  it  has 
become  more  irresistible  at  each  succeeding  revulsion ;  lb25-'27-,3U-'32-,37-,39- 
'42,  were  each  years  of  marked  distress  in  mercantile  circles,  and  each  was 
productive  of  important  changes  in  the  commercial  policies  of  England,  affecting 
her  intercourse  with  nations  the  most  remote,  and  imparting  an  impulse  through 
all  the  channels  of  trade.  Each  concession  to  liberal  principles  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  greater  prosperity,  and  succeeded  by  a  revulsion  of  more 
intense  severity.  The  modification  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1818,  extended  the 
elements  of  British  commerce ;  and  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties,  that  annu- 
ally took  place  thereafter,  ended  in  the  repudiation  of  the  theory  of  protection, 
and  in  a  ministerial  adherence  to  free  trade  in  1842.  The  impulse  thus  imparted 
to  British  internal  trade,  has,  aided  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  resulted  in  a  re- 
vulsion, that  has  not  yet  spent  its  force,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  an  unprece- 
dented disturbance  in  the  finances  of  Western  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  commerce  of  Europe  is  liable  to  revulsion,  in  a 
degree  equal  to  the  growth  of  trade.  The  dangers  that  now  environ  the  Bank  of 
France,  have  overtaken  it  for  the  first  time  since  it  received  its  present  charter 
from  Napoleon  in  1804.  During  the  40  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  it  has  with- 
stood the  effects  of  revulsion  in  England  ;  it  has  gone  unmoved  through  seasons  of 
scarcity,  and  been  unshaken  when  popular  insurrection,  around  its  doors,  over- 
turned old  governments  and  substituted  new.  None  of  these  emergencies  ever 
alarmed  its  direction,  or  induced  them  to  advance  the  rate  of  interest  over  4  per  ct. 
In  1839,  when  the  Bank  of  England  tottered  to  its  base,  the  money  market  of  Paris 
supported  it  with  a  loan  of  $20,000,000.  In  the  present  year  we  find  the  circum- 
stances reversed,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  after  lending  $5,000,000  to  aid  the 
Paris  institution,  is  itself  trembling  for  the  future,  while  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is, 
from  out  the  frozen  north,  coming  forward  with  his  treasures  to  the  relief  of  both 
institutions.  These  facts  lead  to  the  inquiry,  what  there  can  be  in  the  growth  of 
commerce  that  so  often  brings  about  a  crisis,  in  which  banks  and  merchants  find  it 
impossible  to  obtain  money  to  fulfil  their  engagements  ?  The  true  reason  appears 
to  be  that,  in  the  progress  of  commerce,  and  through  the  operation  of  what  is 
called  the  ••  credit  system,"  more  of  the  national  wealth,  or  the  products  of  indi- 
vidual industry,  are  obtained  by  a  few  banks  and  leading  merchants,  and  consumed 
by  non- producers,  through  the  multiplication  of  promises,  than  they  can  obtain 
means  to  pay  for.    As  long  as  the  productions  of  a  country  are  equal  to  all  its 

*  We  give  this  title  to  our  article  as  the  foreshadowing  of  an  alarming  event  It  is  Impossible  that  Eng- 
land will  much  longer  submit  to  this  incubus,  whose  pernicious  career,  we  think,  is  winding  up.  If  the  po- 
tent pen  of  the  financial  editor  of  the  London  Times,  M.  B.  Sampson,  Esq.,  lately  an  officer  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  should  ever  endeavor  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  the  result 
would  soon  be  seen. 
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wants,  and  the  currency,  whatever  it  may  be,  remains  increasingly  active,  the 
multiplication  of  credits  may  go  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  but,  as  soon  as 
through  enhanced  consumption  and  diminished  production,  the  wants  of  a  country 
exceed  its  own  supplies,  its  coin  is  abstracted  in  payment  of  foreign  produce,  and 
those  who  have  the  largest  amount  of  outstanding  obligations,  find  it  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  procure  money.  This  is  always  the  case  with  money-lenders,  and  they, 
ceasing  to  loan  to  their  dependents,  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  strike  down  all 
those  who  look  to  them  for  means.  This  was  the  case  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  l832-*36.  Production  in  those  years  was  very  small,  and  consumption 
very  large ;  and  the  means  for  this  consumption  were  obtained  by  individuals 
through  bank  credits  here,  and  from  abroad,  through  credits  in  London.  When, 
at  last,  the  bubble  burst,  it  was  found  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  credits  were 
worthless,  that  the  goods  obtained  through  them  had  been  consumed,  and  there 
was  nothing  wherewith  to  pay ;  the  wines  and  silks  of  France,  and  the  fabrics  of 
England  had  been  obtained  on  credits,  and  those  obligations  could  not  be  discharged. 
This  is  the  case  now  in  England  and  Western  Europe,  heightened  by  sectional 
deficiencies  in  crops.  In  1842,  the  measures  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
were  avowedly  to  promote  the  consumption  of  necessaries  by  the  people,  by  ma- 
king them  cheaper.  For  this  purpose  the  most  onerous  customs  and  excise  duties 
were  abolished.  And  they  produced  their  effect.  Simultaneous  with  this  operation, 
immense  rail- road  enterprises  were  undertaken  throughout  England  and  Western 
Europe,  whereby  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  was  applied,  not  to  the  repro- 
duction of  exchangeable  goods,  which  could  be  bartered  with  other  countries,  or 
maintain  the  consumption  of  those  employed  by  it ;  but  it  was  disbursed  in  the 
remuneration  of  myriads  of  laborers  who  were  producing  nothing  but  iron  roads, 
that  could  be  of  no  immediate  available  value.  These  laborers  were  taken  from  all 
other  employments,  and,  through  the  wages  they  received,  their  means  of  buying 
necessaries  and  luxuries  were  greater  than  ever  before,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  improved  circumstances.  By  this  means,  not  only  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  England  consumed  to  an  extent  that  diminished  the  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion to  other  countries,  but  the  demands  for  foreign  and  colonial  produce  were 
enhanced,  through  the  double  action  of  increased  means  in  buying,  and  diminished 
duties  on  the  articles  bought.  While  the  masses  of  the  people  were  thus  living 
better  than  usual,  the  higher  orders  by  no  means  curtailed  their  expenditures,  and 
the  nation  went  beyond  its  means.  The  same  circumstances  have  occurred  in 
Germany  and  Western  Europe,  where  the  production  of  food  may  have  been  less 
than  usual,  but  the  consumption  has  been  a  great  deal  more.  To  illustrate  by  offi- 
cial figures.  In  the  three  years,  ending  with  1846,  there  were  authorised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  270  rail-roads,  the  aggregate  length  being  8,374  miles,  and  the  cost 
estimated  at  the  incredible  sum  of  $1,000,000,000.  A  large  portion  of  this  has  been 
in  process  of  expenditure.  The  following  is  from  an  official  table,  the  quantities 
of  articles  of  food  entered  for  consumption  in  several  years : 

FOREIGN   PRODUCE   ENTERED   FOR  CONSUMPTION   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

1843.  1843.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

Cattle,  No 5,350 2,100 8,007 34,426 140.572 

Butter,  cwt....  180, 480 148,295 180,965 240,118 255,130 

Cheeae,     M  ....179,568 166,563 212,206 258,246.. 327,490 

Rice,  " 326,798 297,426 446,961 

Beef,  " 5,181 4,191 176,599 

Pork,         " 1,384 1,594 79,652 

Sugar,       " 4,139,983 4,879,780 5,227,848 

Cocoa,    lbs.... 2,541,691 2,551,191 2,590,528 2.589.984 2,962  327 

Coffee,      "..28,519,546. ...29,979, 404. ...31.391,297 34,318,095 36,781.391 

Tea,  "  ..37,355,9 II.... 40,293,373.... 41, 369,351 44,195,321 46,728,208 

Tobacco,  "    ....    ....24,514,728 26.076.311 29,737,201 

Pepper,   "    ....    ....  3,096.382 3,210,257 3,297.431 

Rum,     gala. ....  2,198,870 2,469,485 2,083,515 

Brandy,   "    ....  1.023.650 1,053,777 1,515,954 

Grain,    qw.... 2.1 72,349 1,237,871....  2,533,631 1,344.675 4.305,185 

Flour,  cwt.. .1,125,801....,    426,877....      716,890 632,479 3,536,971 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all  these  articles  of  food  and  luxuries  has 
been  very  large — more  so  than  ever  before.  The  import  of  raw  materials  for 
England's  manufactures  has  been  as  follows ; 
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Woot  Flax.  Hemp.  Cotton.  Sift,  raw. 

lbs.  cwt  cwt  cwt  lbs, 

1844 63,743,087 1,583,494 913,233 5,347,221 4,149,932 

1845 74,151,502 1,418,321 931,850 6,063,068 4,354,^96 

1846 62,105,688 1,146,743 880,819 3,567,662 4,390,008 

This  shows  a  great  decline  in  every  article  except  raw  silk ;  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary result,  her  exports  have  declined,  as  follows : 

Woollens.        Linen.        Hardware.        Cottons.      Cotton  Yarn.      Silk. 
£  £  £  £  £  £ 

1844 9,1 63,053....  4,075, 475 2,179,087 18,815,764 6,988,584.... 736,455 

1845 8,760,042....  4,096,936 2,163,000 19,156,096 6,963,235 766,405 

1846 7,242, 191....  3,703.940 2,180,057 17,726,966.. ..7,873,727.... 837,577 

The  four  staple  articles,  woollen,  linen,  hardware  and  cottons,  show  a  decline  of 
«£4 ,000,000,  or  near  20  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  consumption  of  English 
articles  subject  to  excise  has  greatly  increased,  being  as  follows : 

1642.         1843.         1844.        1845.        1846 

Bricks,  No 1,303,814,731. ...1,184,388.666. ...1,457,860,280...  1,863,836,281  „  .2,086,523.823 

Malt,  bosh 35,851,407....      35,693,884 37,187,178 36,546,990....    42,097,085 

Hops,  lbs. ....         ....         ....    32.823,706....    50,255,533 

Spirits, gals ....        ....    23,122,588 24,106,697 

From  all  these  facts  it  results  that  England,  instead  of,  as  in  usual  years,  dis- 
bursing her  floating  capital  in  the  employment  of  labor  to  reproduce  articles  of 
sale,  or  in  other  words,  selling  her  labor  to  other  countries  in  exchange  for  their 
produce,  has  been  investing  that  labor  in  rail-roads.  Like  a  huge  factory,  she  has 
suspended  her  usual  work  and  employed  her  people  in  building  fixed  machinery, 
whieh  may  enable  her  to  do  a  little  better  business  hereafter,  but  for  the  present 
absorbs  her  floating  capital.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  every  country  has  to 
pay  for  what  it  imports  either  in  its  products  or  coin,  England  could  not  but  be  a 
loser  of  the  latter.  At  such  a  juncture  the  loss  of  the  Irish  potatoe  crop  was  a 
serious  injury.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  consumed  there  is  calculated  at  6, 142,599 
tons,  and  its  equivalent  in  Indian  corn  1,438,324  tons,  or  53,217,985  bushels, 
which  is  the  quantity  required  to  supply  Ireland.  The  value  of  this  is  some 
$60,000,000.  The  countries  of  Europe,  as  we  have  said,  are  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  from  similar  causes,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  which  in  respect  to 
the  grain  crops  is  situated  similar  to  the  United  States,  and  has,  moreover,  had,  for 
several  years,  a  prolific  yield  of  gold.  The  amount  in  1845  was  $12,000,000,  and 
in  1846, 1,722  poods  of  36  lbs.  each,  making,  at  the  English  mint  price  of  77s.  10£d. 
per  oz.,  near  $20,000,000  of  gold  ;  and  this  great  production  has  accumulated  in 
the  treasury  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  large  expenditure  on  rail-road  accounts 
have  induced  a  continued  and  large  demand  for  money.  The  "calls"  of  the  rail- 
roads of  England,  have  been  for  several  months  as  follows : 

January, ^£5,636,512  April £4.022,553 

February 348.550  May v....  2,841,890 


March 2,515,274 


Five  months £15,364,780 


These  calls  for  money  are  in  five  months  of  unexpected  pressure,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  those  calls  for  expenditure,  the  progress  of  the  consump- 
tion of  goods  in  England  continued.  As  compared  with  last  year,  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  month  of  January  were  as  follows : 

Imports.  Exports. 

184«.  1847.  1846.  1847. 

Tea,       lbs. 3,770,678....  4,039,302  Cottons £1,633.991 1,413,488 

Coffee,      " 3,226,510. ...4,062,466  Linen 296.657....    256,166 

Sugar,  cwt 392.541....    589.357  Woollens 1     494,501....  4494,366 

Tobacco,  lbs 2,409.899.. ..2, 497, 467  Hardware 154,822....    154,205 

Wine  &  Spts.  gals.    889,654....    944,380  

Total £3,282,819....  3,077,910 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  of  consumption,  notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  distress  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money.  Now,  in  all  this,  there 
is  nothing  to  excite  alarm.    The  broad  fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  some 
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parts  of  Ireland,  the  people  en  masse  of  Great  Britain  were  never  so  well  off  a* 
now.  They  were  never  so  well  employed,  and  never  consumed  so  much  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  per  head,  as  is  now  the  case,  through  the  actual 
earnings  of  their  labor;  and  yet  a  most  disastrous  revulsion  threatens!  Why? 
For  no  other  reason,  than  that  a  most  baleful  institution,  controlled  by  a  clique  of 
merchants,  endowed  with  special  privileges,  is  continually  convulsing  the  commer- 
cial world  by  tampering  with  its  currency.  The  operations  of  the  institution  are 
always  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  inasmuch  as  that  its  profit  con- 
sists in  obtaining  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  greater  is  the  public  distress  the 
more  considerable  are  the  earnings  of  the  institution.  Hence  a  period  of  general 
prosperity,  abundance  of  money,  and  low  rate  of  discount,  is  not  that  in  which  the 
bank  finds  its  own  interest.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  commerce  of  the  country 
is  convulsed,  and  insolvency  threatens  the  most  stable  and  enterprising  merchants,* 
who  are  forced  to  obtain  money,  not  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  current  profits,  but  of 
expenditure  of  capital,  the  dividends  of  the  bank  increase,  and  the  •*  rest"  swells 
in  volua^  The  old  notion  that  a  bank  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  currency,  m 
become  obsolete.  The  fact  is  recognized,  that  it  is  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  a  country  like  England  that  are  the  means  of  procuring  money,  which  is  but  m 
commodity  of  trade,  and  if  left  to  its  action,  would  always  seek  its  proper  destina- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  that  princely  merchants,  like  Baring  Brothers,  Browns,  Roth- 
childs,  and  others,  are  really  the  *'  currency  furnishers1 '  of  England.  Their  stu- 
pendous operations  find  sale  for  the  products  of  British  industry  in  regions  the  most 
remote,  bringing  back  in  return  the  treasures  of  India,  the  golden  sands  of  Africa, 
and  the  precious  metals  of  the  new  world.  These  constitute  the  real  currency 
of  Great  Britain, f  and  yet  these  merchants  and  their  compeers  are,  by  a  fiction  of 
the  law,  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a  clique  of  individuals  who  may  stagnate  Eng- 
land's commerce,  defeat  the  most  skillful  combinations,  and  paralyse  the  trade  of 
the  world  at  their  will  and  pleasure !  The  organization  of  the  Bank  of  England  i» 
as  follows : 

Actual  Means.  lnreetmcnts. 

Capital  subscribed £l  4,553,000  Lent  to  Government £11,015,100 

Earnings  on  hand 3,397,077  In  Public  Stocks 14*662,719 

Borrowed.  Total  capital  £17,940,077  £95,677,819 

Circulation 31,154,853  Loaned  on  Bills 17,)  11,001 

Depoaites 13,015,7^1  Specie 9,329.841 

Total  Means £52,1 18,161  Total  Investments 52,11 8,661 

Now  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  have  paid  in  of  their  own  money  but  <£1 4,553,000, 
and  they  have  lent  government  and  bought  stocks  which  they  hold  for  their  own 
profit,  <£25,677.819,  or  over  ©87,600,000  more  than  their  own  money.  To  do  this 
they  borrow  of  the  public,  <£33,000,000;  of  this  amount  borrowed  they  have 
©69,329,841  on  hand  in  specie,  invested  «£?  ,600,000  in  permanent  stocks,  and 
loaned  the  balance,  c£  1 7, 1 1 1 ,001 ,  to  the  public  1  This  is  called  "  aiding  commerce." 
In  1845-46,  the  concern  did  all  in  its  power  to  stimulate  speculation  by  offering 
money  cheap  and  extending  the  term  of  loans.  The  vast  railroad  speculations 
were  a  result.  The  effect  of  those  speculations,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  send  gold 
out  of  the  country  until  the  amount  in  the  bank  runs  low,  and  the  directors  become 
alarmed.  What  do  they  then  ?  Do  they  sefl  out  the  stocks  that  they  borrowed  the 
money  to  buy,  and  obtain  therewith  gold  to  meet  the  emergency  ?  Not  so,  they 
hold  fast  to  the  stocks  and  specie,  and  call  in  the  loans  on  commercial  bills ;  and 
the  very  first  paper  they  throw  out,  is  that  of  Barings,  Browns,  Rothschild,  &c 
and  for  the  avowed  object  of  compelling  merchants  to  import  specie  at  the  public 
expense  I  The  theory  is,  that  by  compelling  a  fall  in  prices  goods  will  be  exported 
and  specie  brought  into  the  country  in  return.  That  is  to  say,  the  clique  of  di- 
rectors tax  every  merchant  on  the  goods  he  holds,  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  specie, 
in  order  to  keep  the  bank  solvent,  or  rather  to  allow  k  to  retain  what  it  has 
borrowed.  How  long  the  merchants  of  London  will  submit  to  this  tyranny,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  If  the  bank  were  abolished  tomorrow,  what  would  be  the 
result  T  Why,  the  Messrs.  Barings,  who,  through  their  commercial  operations,  are 
mainly  instrumental  in  furnishing  England  with  money,  would  procure  that  money 

*  The  richest  manufacturers  of  Manchester  cannot  at  this  mom«nt  execute  their  American  orders  for 
want  of  currency.    Their  paper,  as  good  as  a  bank  note,  the  Bank  will  not  discount 

t  The  circulation  of  the  commercial  bills  of  England  is  at  this  time  £400,000,000,  whilst  that  of  the  Bank 
•f  England  la  £111,000,000. 
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from  any  and  every  quarter  of  the  world  to  discharge  their  own  obligations,  in  or 
out  of  England,  and  the  money  paid  out  by  them  would  pass  into  general  circula- 
tion.* They  would  then  be  under  ••  the  screw1'  of  no  ruthless  master,  like  the 
Threadneedle-street  oligarchy.  In  Nov.,  1 839,  the  bank  held  c£2,500,000  of  specie. 
In  Aug.,  '46,  ©616,000,000 ;  whence  did  it  derive  the  $13,500,000  of  increase.  From 
its  own  resources  ?  Not  so ;  the  merchants  of  England  imported  it  in  the  course  of 
their  business,  and  deposited  with  or  loaned  it  to  the  banks.  The  business  of  those 
merchants  now  requires  that  they  should  re-export  it,  but  the  bank  not  being  able 
to  repay,  exerts  itself  through  the  creation  of  a  panic,  to  prevent  merchants  from 
■ending  it  out  of  the  country  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they  imported  it. 
It  was  currently  stated  that  a  leading  London  firm  for  its  own  profit  had  shipped 
(£100,000  in  the  Hibernia  for  New- York  ;  but  was  coerced  by  the  bank  to  recall  it, 
for  the  profit  of  the  bank,  and  this  under  a  law  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
currency  should  rise  and  fall  through  the  operations  of  trade  only.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  the  features  of  the  bank : 

BAifK  or  sire  land. 

Securities.  Deposits.  Nett  Notes         kii1iIa«    **ate 

Public         Private.       Public.       Private,    circulation,   on  hand.      *>«luon-   fc^ 

X  £  £  £  £  £  £       pr.et 

Dec  5. .12,807,417. .13,853,212. .8,612,488. .8,303,523. .19,866,805. .8,402,300. .15,002,873. .3 

Jan.   2. .12,826,362.. 15,071,820. .9,990,624. .7,903,959. .20,031,185. .8,227,085. .14,951,579.. 
"      9.  .12,757,326.-14, 464,948.  .5,860,631.  .9,784,767.  .20,836.845..  6,715,255.  .14,308,022.. 
"     16.  .12,757,326..  14, 450,711.  .5,034,189. 10,339,726.  .20,679,370.  .6,545,965.  .13,948,681.  .31 
"     23.. 12,757,326. .14.4&9.657.. 4,668,489.10,335,835. .20,608,090. .6,167,170. .13,442,880. .4 

Mar.  6. .11,990,079. .16,905,705. .6,571,731. .9,288,661. .19,279,145. .5,714,740..  11,595,535. .'« 
u  13.  .11,990.079.  .17,358,712..  6,716,162.  .9,536,137.  .19,232,200.  .5,554,140.  .11,449,461.." 
"  20..  11,990,079..  17,650,874.  .6, 47 1,623. .9,962, 436..  19,069,465.  .5,418,475..  11,231,630.." 
"     27. .11,990,079..17,824,355..6,616.287..9,403,132.. 19,444,426. .4,876,015..11,015,583.." 

ApL  3. .11,990,079. .18,627,116. .6,001,947. .9,502,091. .19,854.840. .3,699,700..  10,246  360..5 
"  10. .13,574.444. .18.136,377. .4,984,375.11,257,744. .20,403,425. .2,832,915..  9,867,053.." 
"  17..  11 ,677,819..  17,11 1, 001.. 3,01 1,032. 10,004,699.. 20. 242,785.. 2, 558.3 16..  9,329,841.." 
"     24. .11,117,319..16,079,627.. 2,634,518.. 9,125,409. .20,830,145. .2,718,995..  9,213,890.." 

As  the  institution  advanced  its  interest  it  connived  to  loan,  as  the  increase  in  the 
private  securities  indicates,  until  April  10th.  It  then  ceased  to  loan  to  tile  Messrs. 
Barings  and  other  large  firms,  and  the  general  distress  became  intense.  In  the 
first  week  in  May  it  resumed  its  loans  to  some  extent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  vast  debt  and  paper  system  of  England  is  so 
connected  with  the  system  of  government,  that  the  stability  of  one  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  other ;  and,  perhaps,  no  mart  so.  The  events  of  die  last  few  years  show, 
however,  that  the  paper  system  of  England  is  incompatible  with  a  further  growth 
of  her  commerce  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Already  a  strong 
party  in  England  are  opposed  to  the  law  which  requires  the  Bank  of  England  to 
pay  in  specie  for  its  notes,  and  they  require  that  the  currency  should  be  one  of 
inconvertible  paper ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  system  of  currency  may 
be  adopted,  and  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  abandoned  altogether  to  the  ac- 
tion of  commerce,  like  cotton  or  tea.  The  practical  effect  of  this  will  undoubt- 
edly be,  the  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  and  the  ruin  of  annuitants ;  and  this, 
probably,  is  the  object  of  a  number  of  advocates  of  the  scheme.  That  this  would 
take  place  internally  without  disturbing  external  commerce,  is  probable.  An  issue  of 
paper,  it  is  said,  may  be  equal  in  value  to  specie  when  the  amount  in  circulation  is 
limited ;  and  it  is  advocated  on  the  plea  that  it  can  be  limited.  We  presume,  however, 
that  no  one  is  so  simple  as  really  to  believe  that  it  would  remain  limited,  or  that  the 
first  season  of  distress  would  not  produce  a  **  pressure  from  without1*  that  would 
compel  ministers  to  swell  the  issues ;  a  speedy  depreciation,  as  compared  with 
gold,  would  ensue,  and  go  on  to  increase  like  assignats,  continental  money,  Ger* 
man  ••  blaue  zettels,"  or  Brazil  paper  of  the  present  day ;  <£1  in  gold  would  very 
soon  equal  two  in  paper,  in  which  case  one-half  the  taxes  would  be  virtually  re- 
moved, and  one-half  the  debt  actually  repudiated.  The  actual  debt  would  di- 
minish as  the  paper  depreciated,  while  the  foreign  trade  being  conducted  for  gold, 
would  remain  healthy.    This  process  will  probably  be  the  next  means  of  reform 

*  Th«  resources  of  this  great  house  seem  inexhaustible ;  and  it  is  deeply  gratifying  to  as  to  reflect,  that 
the  head  of  the  first  commercial  establishment  in  the  world  is  an  American,  Josbna  Bates,  Esq.,  who,  by 
dint  of  immense  talent  alone,  has  risen  in  a  foreign  country,  within  a  few  years,  to  bis  present  enviable  po- 
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in  England,  and  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  power  acquired  by  the  Empe 
ror  of  Russia,  as  a  holder  of  English  stocks.  ~~ 

It  is  a  curious  reflection,  that  the  United  States,  having  abandoned  the  National 
Bank  system,  are,  although  in  time  of  war,  in  higher  credit  and  better  supplied 
with  resources,  than  any  civilized  nation.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  will  complete 
a  table,  showing  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  its  rate  of  interest, 
the  prices  of  3  per  cent,  consols  in  London,  and  the  prices  of  United  States  gov- 
ernment  stocks  in  New- York  at  the  corresponding  dates,  as  follows : 

AMOUNT   OF   BULLION   IN   BANK  OF   ENGLAND — ITS    RATE   OF   INTEREST— PRICES 
OF    CONSOLS — AND    PRICES  OF    U.   8.   STOCKS   IN    NEW-YORK. 


Bullion  Rate  3  p.  c- 
in  Bank,  of  in.  con's. 
Dec  8  £15,002,873    3         95 
Jan.   1..  14,951,579    3        94 
Feb.  1..  13,442.880     4        92 
Mar.  1..  11,595,535     4         90 

"  18..  11,231,630    4        86) 
Apl.  1..  10,246,360     4         88$ 

M  13..  9,867,043  5    87 
May  1..  9,213,890  5    86) 

'«  20.. 


60,1862... 

102  al02 
lOOJalOl 
100  al02 
1021al03 
102)al03 

103  al03) 
102|al03 

104  al05 
106jal06j 
107  al07i 


—Stock, 
...1856. 
99|al00 
98  ja  995 
lOOjalOi 
lOljalOlJ 
101|al02 
lOljalOlf 
102|al03) 
104)al06 
105Jal06 
106  a!06} 


5b,  1853. 
92£a99 
9lja91$ 
94  a94| 
94  a94j 
94  a94) 

93  a94) 

94  a94| 

95  a9Sj 
96Ja96| 
98  a98) 


r-Trearory  Notes.- 

6b.      5  2-5. 
99{al00 


101|al02 

lOljalOlf 

lOOjalOlJ 

lOOJalOl* 

104  al04J 

105$al05J 

105(al05) 


101 
100) 

100  alOl 

101  alOl 
103  al03i 
104)al04j 
105-  al05J 


Mex.  In. 

91  a93 

93  a95 

94  a95 
94^a94) 

94*aOO 

92  a93 

93  a94 
94)a95 
05  a95) 


The  packet  of  May  4,  which  brought  news  of  a  fall  of  consols  to  86J,  also  ad- 
vised of  a  renewed  demand  for  American  stocks,  and  that  even  the  ranch-abused 
Pennsylvania,  5's  were  inquired  for.  This  is  a  significant  circumstance.  It  may 
be  that  they  were  to  be  remitted  instead  of  gold  to  some  extent ;  but  orders  were  ac- 
tually sent  to  this  side  for  them.  This  would  evince  a  little  timidity  in  relation 
to  English  securities.  Should  a  depreciated  paper  money  become  the  medium  in 
which  dividends  are  paid  in  England,  the  recipient  of  specie  dividends  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  holder  of  consols.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe,  that  simultaneously  with  a  fall  of  9  per  cent  in  consols,  "  the  horse 
that  never  stumbled,"  according  to  the  elder  Rothchilds,  United  States  6*s,  rose  7 
per  cent.,  in  spite  of  war,  and  in  the  face  of  a  new  loan  of  $22,000,000.  When  in  the 
revulsion  of  1839-'40,  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union  failed  in  their  pay ments,  and  it 
was  threatened  in  Europe  that  in  case  of  another  war,  the  United  States  would  be 
unable  to  borrow  funds  for  its  prosecution,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  Union 
henceforth  could  go  alone — that  it  was  not  only  equal  to,  but  superior  to  the  powers 
of  Europe.  tt 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Money  has  become  daily  more  abundant  in  rthe  Atlantic  cities,  as  the  spring 
business  has  advanced,  and  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals  at  New- York 
and  Boston  has  not  been  far  from  $20,000,000,  Jan.  1,  to  May  20.  The  effect  of 
this  on  the  banks  is  made  apparent,  in  the  following  return  of  the  institutions  of  the 
state  of  New- York. 

IMMEDIATE  MEANS   AND   LIABILITIES  OF   THE   NEW- YORK.  BANKS. 

Imtned.  LiabiL        Nov. '43.     Feb. '45.    Nov. '45.    Feb.  '46.    May, '46.    Nov. '46.    Feb. '47.    May,  '47. 

Deposit*  $37,380,160  25,976,246  31,773.991  29.654,401  30,868,337  30.629,196  31.830.595  35,799,958 

Nelt  Circulation 12,952,045  16.126,394  19,366,377  18,407,733  18,409,977  19,847,453  17,699,739  21,543,696 

Due  Bank* 4,941,414    3,816,252    3,296.249    4,662.073    2,973,658    3,660.361    4,995,411    6,944,464 

Canal  Fund 1,157.203    1,607,572    1,581,330      896.843      .646,328      581,737       911,680       534,822 

United  States 1,645,320      700,064    3,002,649    2,580,711    3,493,622    1,098,330      342,766       178*517 

Total 448,076,142  48£26£28  59,020,596  56,201,761  56,391,962  55,817,077  55,780,181  65,001,387 

Immediate  Meant. 

Specie $11,502,789    6.893.236    8,884,545    6,361.3  3    8^61,383    8,048,384    9,191,254  11.312.171 

Cash  Items 3,102,856    4,839,886    5,947,585    6^70,302    5,839,700    7,786,699    7,552,068    8,793^86 

Total $14,605,645  11,733,122  14,832.120  14,731,685  14,011,324  15835.083  16,743,322  20.105,457 

s •LiabUitlee.... 33,479,607  36,493,4(6  44,188,476  41,470,071  42,380,678  39,971,994  39,036,859  44,895,930 

66,883,098  74,780,435  71,897,580  72,591,431  71,950,191  69,806,358  76,688^543 
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The  liabilities  of  the  banks  are  higher  now  than  ever  before,  mostly  in  conse- 

Jjuence  of  the  large  individual  deposits.  Last  year,  in  May,  there  was  due  the 
ederal  government  $6,400,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  was  included  as  ••  deposits." 
This  year  the  United  States  funds  are  all  withdrawn,  consequently  those  of  indi- 
viduals are  $8,000,000  more  than  in  May  1846,  and  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
circulation  is  also  $3,000,000  more  than  in  May,  1846,  consequently  under  these  two 
items  the  banks  have  borrowed  11,000,000  more  of  the  public,  and  their  loans  are 
increased  but  $4,000,000.  Hence  $8,000,000  at  least  is  seeking  investments,  and 
money  becomes  daily  cheaper,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  $3,000,000  in  the 
independent  treasury  !  Although  the  arrivals  of  specie  have  been  so  large,  and 
the  quantity  of  goods  coming  and  to  come  increasing,  the  chances  are  that  the  im- 
port of  specie  will  continue  at  least  until  after  the  harvest,  in  return  of  the  large 
quantities  of  produce  required  in  England  and  the  large  supplies  that  will  be  sent 
forward,  notwithstanding  that  the  expense  of  importing  specie  has  increased,  by 
reason  of  the  state  of  things  in  London. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  bread  stuffs  in  Great  Britain  last  year,  was  from 
January  5,  to  September  5,  8  months,  3,043,505  qrs.  of  grain,  and  2,905,240  cwts. 
of  flour,  equal  in  value  to  <£  10,000,000  or  $50,000,000,  and  the  largest  portion  of 
this  was  entered  after  June,  and  from  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  year  the 
stocks  in  England  are  very  much  lower  than  they  were  last  year,  and  prices  con- 
siderably higher,  ruling  as  follows  : 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY   PRICES   OF   GRAIN   Iff   ENGLAND. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Wheat      Barley.       Oats.     Wheat      Barley.      Oats.      Wheat.     Barley.    Oats. 

a.    d.        a.    d.        a.    d.       a.    d.       a.    d.       ■.    d.       a.    d.       a.    d.       ■.  d. 

Mar.    6. .45      0....32      0....91    7.. ..54  10... .29    3. ...21  10. ...74    4. ...54  11. ...39  3 

"       13. .45       1....32      0....21     4. ...54     3. ...29     4....21     9. ...74    2. ...52  10. ...31  2 

"      20..45J     6. ...321     5. ...21     8.. ..55     1 29  10. ...21     2. ...75  10.. ..51  11... .31  3 

M      27.. 46       0....32}     5.. ..21     5.. ..55    5.. ..30    2. ...22    2... .77    0....51     4. ...31  6 

April  3..46J     5 39      4. ...21     4.. ..55    1....30    1....22    0....77    1 51    3.. ..31  d 

*•       10.. 46      3. ...32      4.. ..20     9.. ..55     1....30    0....22    0 74     5. ...49    8. ...32  7 

m      17. .45    11. ...31     11. ...21     4. ...56    0....30    9 22    f 74     1....48    4. ...29  7 

11       24. .45    11. ...31       6. ...20  11. ...55  10... .30    5.. ..22    9. ...75  10. ...48    5.. ..29  7 

The  rates  of  last  year  drew  large  supplies  from  Europe ;  those  of  this  year,  in- 
duce exports  to  Europe  to  an  extent  that  has  much  diminished  the  English  stocks. 
The  governments  of  Belgium  and  France  have  extended  free  trade  in  corn  to  Oct., 
.  1848.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  wants  of  England,  between  this 
date  and  the  new  harvest,  will  be  at  least  as  much  as  last  year,  in  which  case  the 
largest  portion  must  be  drawn  from  the  United  States  at  a  farther  outlay  of  bullion. 
Notwithstanding  the  rise  in  food,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  cotton  cannot  fall  much. 
The  crop  will  afford  to  England  scarcely  half  what  it  requires  for  its  usual  con- 
sumption ;  and,  admitting  that  to  be  considerably  diminished  by  tbe  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  harvests,  the  competition  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  must  compel  England  to  bid  high,  more  particularly  that  to  discharge 
any  considerable  number  of  hands,  or  to  an  extent  which  a  diminution  of  one-third 
in  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material  would  imply,  must  be  attended  with  great 
distress  and  danger  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  consumption  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  exceed  that  of  last  year,  if  it  Bhould  reach 
the  same  quantity.    Up  to  the  close  of  April  the  consumption  stands  as  follows : 

UNITED   STATES  COTTON   CROP. 

1845.  1846.  Increase.    Decrease* 

Stock  on  hand  Sept  1st— bales 94,126 97,216 3,090 

Receipts  at  all  tbe  porta       " 1.857,284 1,640,550 — 916,734 

Supply bales  1,951,410 1,737,766 913,644 

Total  Export.... bales  1,043,878  898,745  145,133 

Stock,  April  24,       "        560,533  537,088  83,445 

1,604,111      1,435,833  

168,578 


United  States  Consumption bales     347,099 


301,933  d  by  GiO(>  45,166 
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The  United  States  spinners  have  probably  been  looking  forward  to  a  decline  of 
cotton,  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of  food  in  England,  and  have  not  taken  their 
usual  quantities.  The  imports  from  England  are  likely  also  to  be  large.  The  pro- 
duction of  goods  in  both  countries  is  equally  affected  by  the  high  price  of  the  raw 
material ;  but  in  England,  the  diminished  consumption,  and  the  stringency  of  the 
money  market,  will  probably  force  down  prices  there  so  as  to  increase  the  export 
to  this  country  where  abundance  of  money  may  produce  a  contrary  effect.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  possibly  the  consumption  here  may  not  exceed  that  of  last 
year. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  month  of  June,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction, 
and,  in  consequence,  entitled  to  the  especial  protection  of  Mercury.  Its  name, 
however,  has  no  reference  to  that  divinity.  And  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Ovid  that  it  was  derived  from  Juno,  (a  Junont)  the  supposition  remains  strong 
that  it  was  given  in  honor  of  the  youth  of  Rome — fin  honoremjuniorum.)  Festi- 
vals with  them  abounded  in  this  month,  as  also  in  all  others.  Upon  its  first  day  no 
less  than  four  of  these  were  held.  That  to  Mars  was  celebrated  without  the  gates 
—this  being  the  anniversary  of  a  period  at  which  Flavins  Quintius  had  there  dedi- 
cated a  temple  to  him.  A  second  was  consecrated  to  Carna,  whose  office  was 
to  keep  healthy  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  to  drive  troublesome  spirits  from  the 
cradles  of  children.  A  third  was  to  Juno,  surnamed  Moneta,  to  accomplish  a  vow 
which  Camillus  had  made,  of  building  her  a  temple.  The  last  was  to  the  Tem- 
pests. As  all  heavenly  things  were,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Latins,  worthy 
of  worship,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  '•'  winged  messengers  of  wrath" 
would  be  apprehended  otherwise  than  as  separate  agencies — their  presence  excit- 
ing awe,  and  their  devastations  dread,  on  superstitious  minds.  Yet  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  they  should  have  escaped  deification  till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  during  which  a  Roman  fleet  was  almost  lost  in  a  storm.  The  third  of  June 
was  dedicated  to  Bellona ;  the  fourth  to  Hercules ;  and  on  the  fifth  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Fidius.  On  the  seventh  day,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber, 
were  held  the  Piscatorian  games,  engaged  in  solely  by  fishermen.  The  festival  of 
the  goddess  Meus,  or  Understanding,  occurred  on  the  eighth  day,  when  sacrifices 
were  solemnly  offered  to  her  in  the  capital.  Of  the  remaining  festivals  held  in  this 
month,  was  one  to  the  goddess  Mantua,  on^which  occasion  a  slave  was  uniformly 
brought  into  the  temple  to  receive  blows  from  and  be  driven  out  by  Roman  women ; 
another  to  Summanus,  a  name  held  by  many  to  be  synonymous  with  Pluto,  during 
which  two  black  sheep,  adorned  with  fillets,  were  sacrificed ;  and  that  of  the 
twenty-fourth  to  Fortuna  Fort  is,  on  which  the  artizans  and  slaves,  crowned  with 
flowers,  regaled  and  diverted  themselves  in  boats  upon  the  Tiber. 

How  strangely  do  our  festivals,  in  number  two — the  one  dedicated  to  the  New 
Year  and  the  other  to  Liberty,  each  held  but  once  in  twelve  months — contrast 
with  the  celebrations  of  the  ancients,  or  even  with  those  still  kept  in  European 
countries.  That  a  larger  amount  of  time  for  national  recreation  is  desirable,  most 
will  admit ;  and  should  government  pass  a  measure  for  a  more  extensive  allotment 
of  such  time,  we  are  assured  it  would  be  cheerfully  taken  possession  of.  We  con- 
ceive this  to  be  its  duty ;  and  the  more  father- like  character  a  government  assumes 
the  more  will  it  be  strengthened  and  reverenced.  In  France  especially  does  the 
government  take  upon  itself  the  office  of  ministering  to  public  pleasures,  physical 
and  intellectual  including  such  ministration  in  those  acts  which  promote  public  good ; 
and  though  we  question  the  rightness  of  influences  which  arise  from  certain  ap- 
plications of  the  funds  disposed  by  it  for  this  end,  and  deprecate  others  as  positive- 
ly injurious,  the  general  effect  is  to  promote  health,  contentment  and  enjoyment. 
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In  addition  to  this  they  may  be  said  to  open  up  a  large  fountain  of  that  spirit  of  so- 
ciality— that  community  of  feeling,  without  which  society  exists  but  as  a  selfish 
compact, — a  beleaguered  mass  of  beings,  flocking  together  solely  with  reference  to 
personal  safety  and  aggrandizement, — of  all  compacts  the  most  selfish,  and,  to  one  of 
enlarged  conceptions  and  philanthropic  views,  of  all  ills  the  least  supportable.  The 
public  amusements*  thus  provided  embracing  large  and  ample  libraries,  philosophi- 
cal lectures,  museums,  galleries  of  painting  and  statuary,  gardens  laid  out  with 
taste  and  interspersed  with  fountains,  &c.  &c,  tend  moreover  to  loosen  that  spirit 
too  prevalent  everywhere,  which  will  not  "  swell  beyond  the  measure  of  its  chains," 
to  discover  at  once  what  man  is  in  general  so  long  in  learning,  that  happiness  is 
not  born  of  wealth  or  misery  of  indigence ;  to  supply  inquiry  with  appetite,  and 
industry  with  means ;  to  awaken  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  its  highest  moods, 
and  create  by  freedom  of  access  to  intellectual  fancy,  that  democracy  of  mind  which 
renders  a  people  open  to  the  comprehension  of  truth,  qualified  to  listen  with  en- 
lightenment to  the  demonstrations,  and  to  follow  in  connection,  as  with  one  soul, 
the  guidings  of  those  gigantic  geniuses,  whose  practised  eyes  and  more  matured 
judgments  has  descried  tne  form  of  coming  events. 


Two  men  of  letters,  both  accounted  prodigies  of  learning,  ambitious  of  renown 
and  mutually  envious,  presented  themselves  before  an  Indian  monarch,  who  forth- 
with entertained  them  at  his  palace,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  attention  they 
could  expect  or  merit.  Though  not  placed  on  a  natural  equality,  their  respective 
powers  were  yet  balanced,  the  one  seeking  to  gain  by  penetration  and  presence  of 
mind,  what  the  other  only  reached  by  unremitting  diligence  and  intense  ardor  of 
thought.  As  each  secretly  descried  his  companion,  the  Rajah  for  a  long  time 
sought  occasion  and  means  by  which  he  might  determine  to  whom  to  give  prefer- 
ence. At  length  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  Needing  to  send  embassies  to 
some  neighboring  princes,  our  two  scholars  were  appointed,  and  to  each  was  given 
a  box  purporting  to  contain  rich  presents,  with  instructions  for  delivering  the  same 
upon  arrival. 

The  man  of  greater  learning  or  acquirements,  upon  coming  into  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  sent,  was,  after  the  opening  of  the  box,  over- 
whelmed with  amazement,  in  discovering  that  in  place  of  costly  articles  it  had 
been  filled  with  cinders.  Unable  to  explain  the  cause,  and  confounded  at  his 
position,  he  returned  no  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  were  made  of  him.  The 
whole  matter  was  therefore  held  to  be  an  insult,  the  messenger  was  disgracefully 
driven  from  the  court,  and  returned  to  his  master  covered  with  confusion.  The 
other  ambassador  in  due  time  presented  his  box,  but  notwithstanding  its  contents 
were  also  found  to  consist  of  cinders,  retained  his  equanimity  of  countenance, 
spoke  of  a  high  and  solemn  sacrifice  which  his  king  had  offered,  his  desire  that  the 
prince  whom  he  addressed  should  with  his  people  participate  in  its  blessings,  and 
his  own  appointment  to  renew  the  alliance  of  amity.  Hereupon  he  proceeded  to 
impress  a  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  prince  with  one  of  the  cinders,  who  received 
it  with  all  respect.  He  was  finally  attended  home  by  a  large  escort,  and  welcomed 
by  his  monarch  with  a  heartiness  which  evidenced  the  final  decision.  All  admired 
his  address  and  presence  of  mind,  and  when  exalted  to  the  highest  civil  posts, 
acquiesced  with  that  readiness  which  indicated  their  sense  of  his  fitness  fpr  them, 
whilst  his  companion,  in  spite  of  his  profound  learning,  was  utterly  contemned,  and 
fell  into  an  obscurity  from  which  his  laborious  works  will  never  rescue  him. 

Lesson : — In  active  life,  penetration  and  judgment  are  of  more  value  than  large 
erudition. 


We  have  met  with  the  skeleton  of  a  letter  printed  at  Lyons,  and  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1762,  which  undertakes  to  set  forth  the  advantages,  and 
describe  the  origin  of  the  gaiety  that  prevails  amongst  the  French.  It  may  not  be 
uncurious  to  our  readers,  to  state  the  causes  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 

*  It  will  be  Men  that  we  here  use  the  word  amusement  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and 
we  donbt  not  that  it  may  become  the  vehicle  of  all  instruction. 
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this  gaiety  is  attributable — they  are  registered  as  four.  First— their  climate; 
secondly— the  nature  of  their  government,  which  exempts  them  from  all  influence 
or  share  in  public  affairs,  the  transacting  of  which  renders  men  naturally  grave 
and  serious ;  thirdly — that  vanity  which  gives  the  French  a  fond  and  pleasing 
notion  of  their  superiority  over  all  other  nations  ;  fourthly — their  sociality. 

This  gaiety  continues,  as  we  all  know,' in  its  full  plenitude  to  this  day,  amidst  that 
people ;  in  fact,  as  part  of  the  essence  of  their  national  character,  ft  has  one  re- 
markable feature,  which  is  its  incapability  of  depression.  With  us,  and  with  all 
others,  joy  has  its  corresponding  depressions,  sorrow  its  transports  ;  with  them  the 
soul,  though  by  no  means  keeping  an  even  tenor,  will  not  submit  to  distress.  The 
oppression  of  taxes,  the  adverse  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  loss  of  fleets,  the  defeat 
of  armies,  affect  not  sensibly  their  demeanor.  Hope  or  faith,  presumption  or  con- 
fidence, offers  an  equivalent  or  a  restorator.  Not  a  song  the  less  shall  on  one  or 
all  of  these  accounts  be  sung,  or  with  any  diminution  of  the  wonted  tone  of  cheer- 
fulness. Whether  a  battle,  a  town,  or  a  province  be  lost,  the  entire  Frenchman 
is  satisfied  if,  by  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  and  words,  and  never  is  he 
known  to  be  at  a  loss  for  them,  he  shall  be  enabled  to  launch  an  epigram  at  the 
minister  or  general  to  whose  charge  these  misfortunes  may  be  laid.  A  bon  mot 
will  impart  cheerfulness,  and  a  joke,  hilarity  to  the  afflicted  heart.  When  the 
famous  Louvois  heard  that  the  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  which,  on  account  of  Hs 
strength  and  position,  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  keep  with  ease,  were  yet 
inclined  to  desert,  he  instantly  sent  them  a  Merry  Andrew  to  win  them  to  their 
duty.  He  succeeded  :  pleasantry  supplied  the  place  of  reason — giving  too  much 
delight  while  it  lasted  to  suffer  the  presence  of  discontent. 

This  application  of  a  national  trait  indicates  a  truth  universally  illustrated.  He 
who  can  most  move  the  peculiar  passions  of  a  people— excite  their  general  pre- 
dilections, shall  be  most  secure  of  their  favor,  most  able  to  ensure  their  co-opera- 
tion, and  therefore  to  succeed  in  his  schemes,  whether  these  be  founded  on  wisdom, 
folly  or  guilt.  This  much  a  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  flattering  of  their 
tastes.    Here  endeth  our  reflections. 


TUB  ABTS. 

(In  continuation  of  our  remark*  in  the  last  number  on  the  National  Academy  of  Design.) 

The  number  of  landscapes  of  decided  merit  is  greater  than  usual,  though  Cole 
has  nothing  so  striking  as  his  "Pic-Nic  Party"  of  last  year;  and  Du band's 
two  principal  pictures  then  exhibited,  were  quite  equal  to  anything  which  exhibits 
this  year.  Cole's  "  Mountain  Ford"  is  in  his  very  best  style,  which  is  eminently 
poetic  and  suggestive.  In  this  work  the  precipitous  rocky  hill,  heaved  up  against 
the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  from  which  springs  the  spur  of  the  mountain 
range  in  the  distance,  is  an  admirable  conception,  simple  and  full  of  grandeur.  It 
is  impossible  to  gaze  into  the  clear,  cold  shadow  which  it  casts  upon  the  torrent, 
which  the  solitary  horseman  is  crossing,  without  having  vividly  brought  to  mind 
those  sensations  of  pleasing  awe,  not  unmingled  with  dread,  which  man  feels 
when  alone,  and  shut  from  the  sunlight,  with  the  wild  majesty  of  nature.  We 
wish  that  Ddrand  could  have  painted  the  huge,  gnarled  tree  in  the  left  fore- 
ground, its  foliage  is  a  confused  and  heavy  mass  of  color.  The  atmosphere  of  this 
picture,  particularly  in  that  portion  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  wonderfully 
clear.  Dbrand's  best  landscape  is  his  largest,  (No.  77.)  It  has  all  his  fidelity  to 
nature,  his  ease  and  pleasing  style  of  composition,  and  his  almost  botanical  accu- 
racy of  distinction  between  the  forms,  bark,  and  leaves  of  trees.  The  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  that  warm,  mellowing  haze,  which  be  so  delights  to  paint,  and  the  dim, 
inviting  vista  through  which  the  brook  flows  down  to  the  foreground,  has  more 
than  his  wonted  truth  of  perspective  and  clearness  of  shadow.  The  trunk  of  the 
hickory  tree  in  the  foreground  is  a  master-piece  of  painting ;  the  management  of 
light  upon  it  is  beautiful,  exceedingly.  The  sheep  are  very  woolly.  By-the- 
bye,  we  observe  that  all  of  Du rand's  landscapes,  of  late  years,  have  nearly  the 
same  trees,  the  same  atmosphere,  and  the  same  distance,  and  one  flock  of  sheep 
and  one  shepherd  has  served  him  for  a  long  time ;  he  can  give  us  something  else. 
Why  will  he  not  do  it  ? 


w  others  pooh 'a  landscapes  this  year  are  of  a  high  order,  and  very  merito- 
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rious ;  indeed,  we  do  not  know  if  they  be  not  the  most  pleasing  in  the  exhibition. 
His  largest  and  best  is,  in  every  way,  one  of  the  finest  compositions  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  do  not  recollect  a  landscape  in  which  the  time  of  the  day  is  so  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  the  tone  and  general  character,  as  is  the  case  with  this. 
The  lengthened  shadows,  and  cattle  seeking  the  water,  are  not  needed  to  tell  us 
that  it  is  the  eve  of  a  sultry  summer's  day.  The  whole  picture  is  filled  with  a 
voluptuously  mellow  atmosphere,  but  so  clear  is  it,  that  we  seem  to  see  the 
shadows  of  the  motionless  leaves  in  the  deepest  shade  of  the  magnificent  tree, 
which  is  so  faithfully  reflected  in  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  over  which  it 
droops.  The  sky  is  fully  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Its  depths  are  fathom- 
less, and  the  warm  clouds  float  in  them.  The  cows  are  admirably  drawn,  but 
both  in  drawing  and  color  show  a  study  of  the  cattle- pieces  of  the  German  paint- 
ers, rather  than  of  American  nature.  Paul  Potter's  bull  is  very  evident  in  the 
head  of  the  red  cow  nearest  the  foreground.  The  truth  of  our  remark  will  be 
evident  to  all,  on  turning  to  a  fine  landscape  by  Durand  hard  by,  in  which  are 
cows  whose  American  character  is  very  marked.  The  "  Squam  Lakes,"  also 
by  Wotherspoon,  is  a  fine  picture,  containing  some  admirable  effects  of  light. 
The  sky  and  middle  ground  are  very  truthful  and  striking. 

Cropsey  keeps  on  in  his  rapid  improvement.  His  pictures,  always  well- 
drawn  and  composed,  are  acquiring  the  atmosphere  they  used  to  lack.  Gignoux 
contributes  some  works  of  merit.  The  ice,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Table  Rock,  at 
Niagara,  in  Winter,"  is  very  clear  and  cold ;  the  whole  picture  is  well  handled. 
Two  landscapes  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  are  contributed  by  Achenback,  a 
Dusseldorf  painter.  They  evince  much  talent  and  great  labor,  but  we  acknow- 
ledge they  are  not  to  our  taste.  They  appear  both  flat  and  hard,  lacking  atmos- 
phere and  tone,  and  for  this  their  careful  drawing  and  almost  enameled  finish 
will  not  compensate.  Mr.  Mason,  a  young  artist,  who  is  studying  in  Italy,  has  a 
picture,  which  by  some  positive  excellence,  and  its  great  superiority  to  those  he 
exhibited  last  year,  gives  good  promise  of  his  soon  acquiring  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

Elliott's  portraits  stand  out  in  a  bold  relief  of  superiority  from  all  those, 
and  many  of  great  excellence,  which  surround  them.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
the  faithfulness  of  his  likenesses,  and  his  men  live  and  breathe.  His  flesh  tints  * 
are  beautifully  fresh  and  glowing,  his  drawing  has  a  seeming  material  force  and 
strength  which  he  does  not  rid  himself  of  even  when  painting  the  most  delicate 
female  face.  As  a  painter  of  portraits  of  literal  faithfulness,  he  is  without  an 
equal.  Page  has  two  pictures,  which  evince  so  much  his  known  great  talents, 
combined  with  his  equally  well-known  affectation,  that  they  give  us  quite  as  much 
pain  as  pleasure.  The  first,  a  portrait,  a  carefully  and  admirably  painted  head,  is 
marred  by  the  yellow  tone  given  to  the  flesh  and  the  dirty  blue  of  the  linen.  Mr. 
Page  was  evidently  painting  at  a  theory  instead  of  at  nature,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  what  he  attempted.  He  has  a  theory,  I  believe,  that  no 
white  should  be  introduced  into  any  picture,  for  the  reason  that  if  it  be,  the  artist 
can  never  paint  the  rest  of  the  picture  up  to  it.  The  theory  is  plausible  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  effect  of  color,  but  that  there  is  a  flaw  in  it  somewhere  is 
evident  from  this  picture,  an  admirable  embodiment  of  the  theory,  but  as  unnatural 
looking  a  thing  as  ever  came  from  an  artist's  easel.  The  "  Mother  and  Child"  is 
subject  to  the  same  praise  and  fault-finding.  The  tone  of  the  flesh  is  very  bad, 
but  the  modelling  of  the  brow  of  the  female  head  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
much.  Ingham's  "  Flower  Girl"  is  doubtless  the  best  flower-piece  which  ever 
appeared  in  the  Academy's  rooms.  The  freshness  and  richness  of  color,  and 
delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the  texture  of  the  different  flowers,  seem  almost  unsur- 
passable ;  and  the  whole  picture  is  a  monument  of  faithful  perseverance.  Bat 
the  girl  is  unlike  a  real  piece  of  flesh  and  blood.  She  seems  to  have  been  painted 
on  porcelain,  and  then  enameled.  The  picture,  with  the  exception  of  the  flowers, 
has  that  mistiness  of  outline  which  makes  all  Mr.  Ingham's  portraits  weak. 
Wenzler  keeps  on  in  his  old  meretricious  style ;  a  thing  to  be  regretted  in  a 
man  of  such  evident  natural  ability.  Mr.  Alanson  Fisher  has  a  portrait,  (No. 
223,)  of  great  merit.  The  hands  are  particularly  well  drawn.  In  miniature 
OrFicER  bears  the  palm,  though  Shdmwat  and  Ddbodrjal  have  works  of  great 
excellence ;  the  former  excelling  in  finish,  the  latter  in  force. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Siderial  Messenger :  A  Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Science  of  Astrono- 
my. Edited  by  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchel,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory. 
Huntington  &  Savage,  216  Pearl  street,  N.  Y.,  Agents.  $3  per  annum — in 
advance. 

Astronomy,  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  Sciences,  and  of  paramount  importance 
in  its  relations  to  Navigation,  Agriculture,  Chronology  and  Christianity,  has  aa 
yet  scarcely  claimed  any  attention  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Europe  thus  far  claims  all  the  honor  of  its  discoveries.  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  each  share  in  this  honor ;  and  through  their  united  labor,  Astronomy 
has  marked  the  exact  position  of  the  various  sections  of  the  globe :  it  has  given  to 
every  nation  a  triplicate  and  unvarying  measure  of  time,  and  has  become  the  guar- 
dian of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  Europe  it  is  a  sealed  science,  except  to 
the  learned,  and  to  a  great  extent  will  remain  so. 

There  are  indications  that  a  new  era  in  the  cultivation  of  the  science  has  com- 
menced with  us.  Such  is  its  obvious  practical  importance,  that  in  our  rapidly  ad- 
vancing state  of  education  it  must  soon  be  regarded  an  essential  branch  of  popular 
education. 

This  work  of  Prof.  Mitchells,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  contribute  much  to  this 
object.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  we  think,  has  ever  before  been  attempted  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  It  is  issued  monthly,  in  pamphlet  form,  printed  in  large 
type,  and  each  number  contains  an  engraving  of  telescopic  views,  made  by  his  great 
refractor,  at  Cincinnati.  For  a  man  of  his  age,  Prof.  Mitchel  has  already  won 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation.  He  embarked  alone  and  unaided  in  the  enter- 
prise of  erecting  at  Cincinnati  an  Observatory  of  the  first  class,  and  of  mounting  in 
it  one  of  the  largest  telescopes  in  the  world.  He  has  succeeded  in  this  task ;  has 
evinced  enthusiasm,  energy  and  genius,  which  reflects  credit  on  the  country,  and 
has  procured  for  him  the  companionship  of  the  first  Astronomers  of  Europe.  He 
is  now  engaged  with  them  in  observations,  which  have  the  most  important  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  this  science,  and  which  look  to  the  complete  demonstration  of 
some  of  the  most  sublime  facts  which  any  science  has  ever  yet  discovered  to  man. 
To  these  facts,  Struve,  Encke,  Maedler,  Lord  Ross,  Le  Verrier,  Arago  and  others, 
are  directing  their  minds  with  intense  interest.  The  object  of  the  Siderial  Mes- 
senger is  to  discuss,  in  plain  and  intelligible  style,  and  to  popularize  all  these  great 
questions :  in  a  word,  to  make  the  most  profound  truths  of  astronomy  understood 
by  the  common  reader ;  to  chronicle  all  new  discoveries,  and  to  give  the  process 
by  which  they  have  been  made.  Being  in  correspondence  with  all  these  distin- 
guished Astronomers,  it  will  contain  also  their  letters  and  views  on  these  great 
questions.  It  is  ably  conducted.  We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend  it 
to  professional  men  of  every  class,  and  as  an  invaluable  companion  in  every  family 
circle.  It  cannot  but  be  read  with  deep  interest,  and  will  make  a  most  valuable 
and  reliable  work  for  future  reference. 
Prof.  Mitchel  has  already  done  a  noble  work,  and  has  spared  no  toil  or  sacrifice. 

Se  has  strong  claims,  therefore,  to  the  patronage  of  his  countrymen  in  supporting  his 
essenger.  Not  only  his  labor  at  Cincinnati,  but  his  able  lectures  in  Boston,  New- 
York,  and  elsewhere,  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the  subject,  which  will  increase, 
and  sooner  or  later,  dot  the  country  with  Observatories.  It  will  make  Astronomy 
as  important  in  all  our  schools,  and  to  the  child  of  every  parent,  as  are  now  the 
ordinary  branches  of  our  primary  education. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington :    Being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses, 
Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official  and  Private,  selected  and  published  from 
the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes  and  Dlustrations. 
By  Jared  Sparks.    Harper,  Brothers. 
The  publication  of  this  valuable  work  progresses,  and  volume  2nd  has  made  its 

appearance,  containing  an  introduction  by  the  accomplished  editor,  wherein  he 
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Informs  us  that  the  first  part  consists  of  letters  and  papers  written  before  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  French  war,  wherein  Washington  was 
actively  engaged  for  five  years ;  giving  a  complete  narrative  of  the  events  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  from  the  time  he  joined  General  Braddock  till  he  retired  from 
the  army.  At  Braddock's  defeat,  Washington  lost  his  papers ;  among  these  were 
his  official  correspondence  of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  private  journal  of  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Sparks,  in  London,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  Gov. 
Dinwiddie's  papers,  and  among  them  were  the  original  written  by  Washington, 
describing  his  military  transactions  previous  to  Braddock's  defeat,  by  which  means 
the  loss  of  the  papers  in  that  battle  has  been  supplied.  All  these  letters  and  papers 
are  now  newly  published,  and  throw  light  in  the  most  authentic  manner  upon  a 
portion  of  our  history  that  is  but  little  known.  The  early  papers  of  Washington* 
in  the  appendix,  are  of  exceeding  interest.  It  was  his  practice  to  keep  a  diary  of 
daily  occurrences,  and  these  minor  details  possess  a  charm,  in  as  much  as  that  they 
bring  before  us  the  social  life  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country."  At  19  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  also  made  an  Adjutant-General  of  Virginia,  he  made  a  voyage  toBar- 
badoes ;  and  we  make  some  extracts  : 

"Nov.  4,  1751.— This  morning  we  received  a  card  from  Major  Clarke,  welcoming  ns 
to  Barbadoes,  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast  and  dine  with  him.  We  went — myself  with 
some  reluctance,  as  the  small-pox  was  in  his  family.  We  were  received  in  the  most  kind 
and  friendly  manner  by  him.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  much  indisposed,  insomuch  that  we  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  her  company ;  but  in  her  place  officiated  Miss  Roberts,  her  niece,  and 
an  agreeable  young  lady. 

"  9/A.— Received  a  card  from  Major  Clarke,  inviting  ns  to  dine  with  him  at  Judge  May- 
nard's  to-morrow.  He  had  a  right  to  ask,  being  a  member  of  a  Club  called  the  Beefsteak 
and  Tripe,  instituted  by  himself. 

15**. — Was  treated  with  a  ticket  to  see  the  play  of  George  Barnwell  acted.  The  cha- 
racter of  Barnwell  and  several  others  were  saia  to  be  well  performed.  There  was  musie 
adapted  and  regularly  conducted. 

"  Dec.  12. — Went  to  town  and  called  on  Major  Clarke's  family,  who  had  kindly  visited 
me  in  my  illness,  and  contributed  all  they  could  in  sending  me  the  necessaries  which 
the  disorder  [small-pox]  required.  On  Monday  last  began  the  grand  session,  and  this 
day  was  brought  on  the  trial  of  Col.  C,  a  man  of  opulent  fortune  and  infamous  character. 
He  was  brought  guiltless,  and  saved  by  a  single  witness,  who  was  generally  reckoned  to 
have  been  suborned." 

These  trivial  incidents  are  to  a  life  of  Washington  what  the  gossiping  detail  of 
Boswell  is  to  the  life  of  Johnson.  The  operation  of  his  mind,  as  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  social  day  as  well  as  by  the  important  transactions  of  the  revolution, 
are  brought  before  us  with  singular  clearness.  The  volumes  are  of  great  interest 
as  well  as  instructing. 

A  Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon :    Including  a  residence  at  Para.    By  William 

H.  Edwards.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New- York. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  presented  us  with  a  very  agreeable  book,  descriptive  of  the 
country  watered  by  the  mighty  Amazon,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  that  won- 
derful region.  He  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  birds  and  animals,  and 
imparts  to  his  pages  the  interest  he  himself  felt  in  his  researches.  The  country 
he  describes  as  "  the  garden  of  the  world,  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  vast 
population  and  an  extended  commerce ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  healthiest  of  regions, 
and  thousands  who  annually  die  of  diseases  incident  to  the  climates  of  the  north, 
might  here  find  health  and  long  life."  The  advantages  of  climate  and  fertility  are 
great  attractions  doubtless ;  but  they  are  apparently  less  so  than  those  of  good  go* 
vernment  and  well  administered  laws.  It  was  probably  a  fortunate  thing  that  those 
delightful  climes  should  have  been  first  monopolised  by  those  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese races  that  have  proved  but  a  blight  on  the  land  they  have  cursed  with  their 
presence,  and  left  the  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  turn  the  more  inhospitable 
climes  into  gardens,  before  descending  upon  those  more  inviting.  Had  the  Brazils 
or  Mexico  first  received  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  it  might  well  have  been  that  the 
Hudson  would  now  have  been  as  little  known  as  the  Amazon,  and  with  less  chance 
of  being  speedily  settled. 

Progress,  a  satire.    By  Johh  G.  Saxe.    John  Allen,  139  Nassau  st 
This  is  a  poetical  satire  upon  it,  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  follies  of  the  times. 
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The  Cadet  de   Colobieres.  A  Tale  of  the  Old  Convents  of  Paris.    From  the 
French  of  Madame  Charles  Ret  baud.    Carey  &  Hart :    W.  H.  Graham, 
New-York. 
A  Yery  sprightly  and  interesting  tale,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  old  noblesse 

of  France  are  very  humorously  contrasted  with  their  indomitable  pride.    One  is 

reminded,  in  the  struggles  of  their  decayed  fortunes,  of  the  domestic  diplomacy  of 

the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Prevention  better  than  Cure ;  or  the  Moral  Wants  of  the  World  we  Live  in.  By 
Mrs.  Ellis.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway,  New- York. 
In  these  pages  the  condition  of  society  in  general  is  sought  to  be  delineated, 
and  some  ideas  set  forth  as  to  the  means,  through  education,  of  preventing  die 
future  growth  of  those  evils  which  now  exist  in  society.  There  ii  a  vast  deal  of 
the  most  impudent  charlatanry  and  gross  folly  promulgated  in  the  present  day  in 
relation  to  the  organization  of  society,  and  as  many  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  social 
evils  are  offered  as  for  the  removal  of  physical  ones.  The  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject is  likely,  however,  at  no  distant  day,  to  elicit  some  good  from  the  mass  of  froth 
put  forth  upon  the  subject.  For  ourselves,  we  are  too  firmly  convinced  of  the 
equality  of  the  white  race,  and  too  well  satisfied  with  die  progress  it  has  made 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  to  suppose  that  any  little  contemptible  clique  of  wool-gath- 
ering philosophers  can  benefit  the  people  bv  their  twaddling.  By  removing  all  unjust 
laws  and  special  privileges,  and  allowing  all  in  truth  to  enjoy  equal  rights* 
much  of  the  admitted  evils  of  society  will  vanish.  Observe  America,  the  envy  of 
the  world,  the  refuge  of  the  distressed  of  all  nations ;  the  land  of  plenty,  and  the 
home  of  the  free !  What  has,  in  fifty  years,  changed  it  from  a  howling  wilder- 
ness into  a  comparative  paradise  ?  The  babbling  of  charlatans  ?  or  the  whims  of 
scribblers  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  bold,  untaught,  energetic  and  free  enterprise  of  the 
intelligent  people  ?  Confide  in  that  people,  remove  unjust  laws,  and  wherever 
they  have  been  robbed  by  laws  passed  in  their  name  to  benefit  a  favored  class, 
make  restitution,  and  the  operation  of  strong  sense  in  the  exercise  of  natural  rights, 
will  so  raise  individual  character  that  society  will  have  less  to  complain  of. 

Hill-side  and  Border  Sketches ;  with  Legends  of  Cheviot  and  the  Lammermuir. 

By  W.  H.  Maxwell.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  very  valuable  collection  of  border  tradition,  and  by  an  author  whose  popular- 
ity is  well  established. 

Orators  of  the  Age.    Comprising  Portraits,  Critical,  Biographical  and  Descriptive. 

By  6.  H.  Francis,  Esq.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  volume  forms  No.  24  of  "  Harper's  New  Miscellany,"  and  is  a  very  valua- 
ble addition  to  it.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  each  of  28  living  British  orators,  inclu- 
ding Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Palmerston,  Macauley,  Grey,  Bright, 
Shiel,  Dr.  Bowring,  &c.  &c.,  men  whose  eloquence  has  been  the  lever  by  which 
England's  commercial  policy  has  undergone  so  complete  a  change  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  introduction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  among  orators  is  rather  a  hardy  un- 
dertaking, however,  and  the  reader  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  whether  it  may  not  be 
done  as  keen  satire  upon  those  who  are  really  gifted  with  the  "  heavenly  fire." 
The  author,  however,  labors  through  several  pages  to  show  that  the  hesitating,  in- 
animate deliverer  of  a  few  incoherent  sentences  is  an  orator,  because  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  successful  soldier,  listen  to  him  without 
coughing  him  down.  The  argument  is,  that  because  the  "  flunkeyism"  of  England, 
called  its  loyalty,  induces  *•  the  highest  and  the  lowest  to  uncover  themselves  on 
the  public  highway"  to  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  that,  therefore,  he  is  "  a  great 
orator."  Apart  from  this  truly  English  attempt  at  toadyism,  the  work  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  The  author  has  not  to  discover  in  the  success  of  a  Review,  the  cause  of 
the  oratory  of  Macauley,  nor  to  seek  in  the  prosperity  of  a  great  cotton  factory  for 
a  reason  why  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  admired  as  a  speaker,  and  faithful  accounts  of  the 
leading  speakers  of  the  day  are  presented.  No  English  book  ever  appears  without 
die  Duke  of  Wellington  has  something  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  know,  that 
among  the  many  special  privileges  conferred  upon  the  chance-made  soldier,  that  a 
sort  of  copyright  of  all  publications  was  granted  him,  by  which  no  book  can  appear 
without  a  puff  for  him  is  inserted  in  it;  but  from  a  Peninsular  War  down  to  a  New- 
gate Calendar,  he  always  continues  to  occupy  the  foreground. 
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The  Correspondence  and  Miscellanies  of  the  Hon.  John  Colton  Sraiih,  LL.  D.f 
formerly  Governor  of  Connecticut :  with  an  Eulogy,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  An- 
drews.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  work  presenting  very  little  merit  or  attraction.  It  is  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture to  see,  in  the  present  day,  the  workings  of  an  aristocratic  mind  in  office  in  a 
republican  country.  To  contemplate  one  whose  every  aspiration  was  aristocratic, 
and  whose  narrow  and  bigoted  views  were  rather  suited  to  «  familiar  of  the  inqui- 
sition than  the  governor  of  a  noble  state.  In  that  great  struggle,  when  Great  Bri- 
tain put  forth  her  strength  to  sustain  the  horrible  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  "  he  sympathised  with  Great  Britain 
rather  than  France  in  the  fearful  struggle."  From  the  sayings  and  writings  of  such 
a  man  little  amusement  and  less  instruction  can  be  derived. 

The  Christian  Parlor  Magazine.    E.  C.  Miles,  151  Nassau-street,  New-York. 

This  popular  magazine  has  passed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Head  ley, 
author  of  "  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals ;"  and  the  May  No.  commences  vol.  4, 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  Lawyer's  Daughter,    By  Joseph  Albeit,  D.  D.     Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  an  excellent  addition  to  "  Harpers'  Fireside  Library,"  a  series  of  moral 
and  amusing  tales,  which  are  being  well  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Pictorial  History  of  England.    Harper  Brothers. 

No.  23  of  this  important  work  has  made  its  appearance,  commencing  book  VII., 
which  embraces  the  interesting  period  of  English  history  from  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  English  throne,  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
interest  of  the  narrative  is  much  enhanced  by  the  variety  and  value  of  the  illus- 
trations. 

The  Life  of  Wesley,  and  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Sour  hey,  Esq.,  L.L.D.;  with  notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  remarks  by 
Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  dec.  tee.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  the  2d  American  edition  of  one  of  the  best  prose  productions  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  authors  of  the  last  half  century,  and  one  which  has  been  received 
with  general  favor  both  within  and  without  the  Methodist  body.  By  the  latter  it 
is  considered  scarcely  orthodox  ;  but  perhaps  for  that  quality  of  impartiality 
which  should  constitute  one  of  its  greatest  merits.  It  is  also  valuable  on  account 
of  the  notes  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  who,  agreeing  to  condemn  Wesley  gen- 
erally, by  no  means  harmonized  in  the  mode  of  condemnation.  The  remarks  of 
Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  in  a  candid  and  charitable  spirit,  are  valuable  as  the  views 
of  an  able  and  pious  man.  The  observations  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson  are 
also  prefixed,  in  the  view  of  correcting  what  are  held  to  be  the  errors  of  the  author. 

A  Year  of  Consolation.    By  Mas.  Butler,  late  Fanny  Kemble.     Wiley  & 

Putnam,  New  York. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  petted  actress,  spoiled  by  public  favor, 
gave  to  the  world  a  work  which  sustained  her  reputation  in  nought  save  petulance 
and  inordinate  self-satisfaction.  Time  and  sorrow  have  since  changed  "  the  spirit 
of  her  dream, "  and  the  present  volumes  give  evidence  that  the  former  work  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  pride  to  the  authoress.  There  is  much  lively  interest  in  the 
Italian  scenes  portrayed,  and  as  much  vivacity,  modified  by  sounder  judgment, 
than  in  the  work  of  Miss  Kemble.  It  is  dedicated  to  her  brother,  Edward  Sartoris, 
Esq.,  in  whose  dwelling  the  consolatory  year  was  passed  in  Italy. 

Arthur  Martin,  or  the  Mother's  Trials.    By  Charles  Burdett,  author  of  the 

*'  Convict's  Child,"  &c.  &c.     Harper  Brothers. 

The  tales  of  Mr.  Burdett,  long  and  favorably  known  as  connected  with  the 
press,  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  from  the  interest  which  they 
possess,  as  well  as  from  the  high  moral  precepts  which  they  inculcate. 

Lives  of  the  Early  British  Dramatists.    By  Thos.  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt, 

George  Darby,  and  Wm.  Gifford.    Carey  &  Hart. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  combination  of  the  memoirs  and  critical  remarks 
prefixed  to  Moxon's  Lives  of  the  Dramatists.  A  collection  of  the  memoirs,  by 
the  most  eminent  writers,  in  a  neat  and  cheap  style,  is  a  matter  so  desirable  as  to 
need  no  comment. 
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Paley' s  Natural  Theology*  with  selections  from  the  illustrative  notes  and  the  sup- 
plementary dissertations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Lord  Brougham,  with  numer- 
ous wood  cuts,  and  a  life  and  portrait  of  the  author.    Harper  Brothers. 
The  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Paley  is  here  presented  in  a  style  most  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader,  forming  one  of  Harpers'  **  School  Library."     It  is  edited 
by  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  preface  sets  forth  briefly  the 
motives  which  guided  him  in  making  selections  from  the  notes  and  dissertations  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  also  records  nis  dissent  from  some  of  the  propositions  of 
Paley,  showing  evidently  a  tincture  of  the  modern  latitudinarian  reform  school. 

A  familiar  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  :  containing  a  brief  commentary  on 
every  clause,  explaining  the  true  natnre,  reasons,  and  objects  thereof:  designed 
for  the  use  of  school  libraries  and  general  readers.  With  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing public  documents  illustrative  of  the  Constitution.  By  Joseph  Story,  D.D. 
Harper  Brothers. 

This  production  of  Judge  Story  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  one  of  Harpers' 
School  Library,  and  is  in  the  main  a  useful  work,  although  tinctured  with  many 
grave  fallacies.  To  one  of  which  we  niay  allude,  viz.  the  right  of  Congress  to 
use  its  power  of  **  regulating  commerce."  For  the  object  of  encouraging  particular 
branches  of  industry,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  protecting  manufactures  by  laying 
duties,"  Mr.  Justice  Story,  finding  the  states  deprived  of  the  power  expressly, 
and  Congress  not  charged  with  it,  argues  that  it  must  exist  somewhere,  and 
therefore  Congre#has  the  power.  This  notion  grows  evidently  out  of  the  now 
exploded  fallacy*  the  protective  system.  The  public  are  now  well  convinced 
that  the  power  njfyhere  exists  under  our  constitution  to  grant  special  privileges  to 
the  few  a£  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Scripture  Illustrated)  by  interesting  facts,  incidents,  and  anecdotes.    By  Rev. 

Chester  Field.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  series  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  practical  working  of  divine 
precepts. 

Chambers9  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  No.  &    Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln, 

Boston ;  Burgess  &  Stringer,  New  York. 

This  valuable  work  is  steadily  progressing  in  popular  estimation,  and  the 
appearance  of  each  successive  number  is  received  with  more  marked  favor.  The 
present  number  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  full  length  mezzotint  likeness  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  has  been  handed  down  to  us — his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  and 
all  the  \ outward  signs  of  the  man,  as  described  by  the  prince  of  biographers, 
Boswell. 

Supplement  to  the  Hand-book  of  Needlework.    By  Mrs.  Gaugain  and  Mrs.  Gore. 

Wiley  6c  Putnam. 

This  is  a  beautifully  got  up  work,  illustrative  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  knit- 
ting and  netting  in  all  its  varieties. 

Zanoni.    By  the  author  of  "  Rienzi."    Harper  3 ro thers. 

The  works  of  Bulwer  are  sufficiently  popular  in  themselves,  without  the  ai3|rf 
an  iajjex  to  their  attractions ;  and  the  present  volumes  are  got  up  in  a  neat  ana 
chedp  style  by  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

Mesmer  and  Swedenborg.    By  George  Bush.    John  Allen,  139  Nassau  st. 

This  is  the  2d  edition  of  the  noble  work  of  Mr.  Bush  ;  for  an  extended  notice  of 
which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  February  number  of  the  Review. 

Elements  of  Geography  and  Conic  Sections.  By  Elias  Looms,  A.  M.,  Pro* 
feasor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  New-York.  Harper  Brothers, 
New- York. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  professedly  to  combine  the  logical  reasoning  of  Euclid 
with  the  arrangement  of  Legendre,  and  such  improvements  are  added  as  to  give 
the  whole  the  character  of  a  complete  treatise.    Much  wanted  in  the  schools. 
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